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CHAPTER I. 



The era of the Georges in England may be compared to the era 
of the Antonines at Rome. It i^as a period combining happiness 
and glory—- a period of kind rulers and a prosperous people. 
While improvement was advancing at home with gigantic strides, 
while great wars were waged abroad, the domestic repose and 
enjoyment of the nation were scarcely ever for a moment broken 
through. The current was strong and rapid, but the surface re- 
mained smooth and unruffled. Lives were seldom lost, either by 
popular breaches of the law or by its rigorous execution. The 
population augmented fast, but wealth augmented faster still : 
comforts becamemore largely diffused, and knowledge more gener- 
ally cultivated. Unlike the era of the Antonines, this prosperity 
did not depend ^^ on the character of a single man (1).'* Its foiiida- 
tions were laid on ancient and free institutions, which, good frtm 
the first, were still gradually improving, and which alone, amongst 
all others since the origin of civil society, had completely solved the 
great problem how to combine the greatest security to property 
with the greatest freedom of action. 

It is. true, however, that this golden period by no means affords 
us unmixed cause for seli'-congratulation, and contains no small 
alloy of human frailties and of human passions. Some of the quiet 
I have mentioned may be imputed to corruption, as much as some 
of the troubles to faction. Our pride a& legislators may sink when 
we discover that our constitutional pre-eminence has arisen still 
more from happy accident than from skilful design. We' may 

(1) See (h« ramarks of ii]bhoa, DecUne tM F«U, ehup. UL Tol. i. p. 187. 9d, 1890. 
I. t 
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likewise blnsh to think that even those years which, on looking 
back, are nmversally admitted as most prosperous, and those actions 
no^ considered irreproachable, were not free at the time from most 
loud and angry complaints. How ungratefully have we murmured 
against Providence at the very moment when most enjoying its 
bounty ! How much has prosperity been felt, but how little acknow- 
ledged ! How sure a road to popularity has it always been to tell us, 
that we are the most wretched and ill-used people upon the face of 
the earth ! To such an extent, in fact, have these outcries proceeded, 
that a very acute observer has founded a new theory upon them $ 
and, far from viewing them as evidence of suffering, considers them 
as one of the proofs and tokens of good government (1). 

In attempting to unfold, at least for a small period, this mingled 
mass of national wisdom and national folly, — of unparalleled 
prosperity and of stunning complaints,-rI venture to promise the 
reader, on my part, honesty of purpose. I feel that unjustly to 
lower the fame of a political adversary, or unjustly to raise the 
fame of an ancestor — to state any fact without sidiicient authority, 
or to draw any character without thorough conviction, implies 
not merely literary failure, but moral guilt. Of any such unfair 
intention I hope the reader may acquit me— I am sure I can 
acquit myself. 

The published works which I shall quote 1 need not enumerate. 
The MSS. which I have consulted are the following ; — The 
Stanhope Papers, at Chevening ; the Stuart Papers, which were 
transmitted to the late King from Rome, and to which I obtained 
access by the gracious indulgence of his present Majesty ; the very 
important collection of the Earl of Hardwicke, which he has laid 
open to me in the most liberal and friendly manner ; the collections 
(mostly copies) of Archdeacon Coxe, which were presented by his 
brother to the British Museum ; and the Memoirs of the Master of 
Sinclair, with notes by Sir Walter Scott, which I owe to the kind- 
u^ of J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 

« 



The administration of Marlborough and Godolphin, in the reign 
of Queen Anne, shines forth with peculiar lustre in our annals. No 
preceding one, perhdps, had ever comprised so many great men or 
achieved so many great actions. Besides its two eminent chiefs, it 

(1) " J'ai toojonrs troave que le mefUeiir goo- " oonsurer leun Denirei." (StaiODd , Voyage 

" yornement egt celai contre leqael on crie le d'ltalie , torn. ii. p. 886.) A still more celebrated 

" pltfs fort ear les lieux mdmes ; et il lofflt de Genevese, M. de Sismondl, makes a similar ob- 

"^itcr TAngleterre ot les J^tats^Uois d'Amerique ; serration in bb recent easay, Sar I'til^ment Aristo- 

" car cela pronre qae Ton a I'ocll sar ceax qui di- cratiquo. 
" rigent i«f aflUrea, et qu'on peat bBputoest 
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could boast of the mild yet lofty wisdom of Somers, the matured 
intellect of Halifax, and the rising abilities ofWalpole. At another 
time, also, the most subtle statesman and the most accomplished 
speaker of their age, Harley and St. John, weire. numbered in its 
ranks. It had struck down the overgrown power of France. It 
had saved Germany, and conquered Flanders. ^^ But at length, *' 
says Bishop Fleetwood, with admirable eloquence, ^'God for our 
^' sins permitted the spirit of discord to go forth, and, by troubling 
^^ sore the camp, the city, and the country (and oh that it had alto- 
^' getber spared the place sacred to his worship ! } to spoil for a 
^^ time this beautifiil and pleasing prospect, and give us in its stead 
^^ — ^I know not what. Our enemies will tell the rest with 
" pleasure.'' To our enemies, indeed, I would willingly leave 
the task of recording the disgraceful transactions of that period. 
Let them relate the bedchamber influence of Mrs. Masham with 
her sovereign, and the treacherous cid^als of Harley against his 
colleagues— by what unworthy means the great administration of 
Godolphin was sapped and overthrown — how his successors sur- 
rendered the public interests to serve their own — how su()serviency 
to France became our leading principle of policy— how the Dutch 
were forsaken and the Catalans betrayed — ^until at length this 
career of wickedness and weakness received its consummation in 
the shameful peace of Utrecht. It used to be observed, several 
centuries ago, that as the English always had the better of the 
French in battles, so the French always had the better of the 
English in treaties (1). But here it was a sin against light -, not the 
ignorance whidi is 'd^ded, but the falsehood which deludes. 
We may, perhaps, admit that it might be expedient to depart from 
the strict letter of the Grand Alliance —to consent to some slight 
disnttmberment of the Spanish monarchy — to purchase the resig- 
nation of Philip, or allow an equivalent for the Elector of Bavaria 
by the cession (k Sicily and Sardinia, or, perhaps, of Naples. So 
many hands had grasped at the royal mantle of Spain, that it could 
scarcely be otherwise than rent in the struggle. But how can the 
firiends: of Bdiingbroke md Oxford possibly explain or excuse that 
they should ofi^ far b^ter terms at Utrecht in 1712, than the 
Frendb had been willing to accept at Gertruydenberg in 1709? 
Or if the dismissal of the Buke ot Marlborough had so far raised 
the spurits <tf oisr enemies and impahred the chances of the war, 
how is that dismissal itself to be defended ? 

It is at the conclusion of this unworthy treaty in March, 1713, 
and not till then, that I have fixed the comn^encement of my 
narrative. 

(t) ** Jtaalt no s« ineu todt6 entre Iw Vtmt- ** ^*«iix iMitaillos qanis ont eues avec les Frao-. 

'- fols et Aoglois qae le sens des Francois et lear " (Ols, tov^ours , oo le plus souvent, Us ont en le 

" babileke ue se monstrat par-dessus celle dos " gain; maia eo Iqiv (raUos ^u'ils ontM k con- 

" Angfois , et«iit lesdits An^^ofs an mot common " duiro arec eux , Ua y oni «tt yorta et 4loai-. 

' qa'aatrefoia m'oni 4ii -trahant ttftc aux; fm " mage.'j^ (Mam. do Comines, Uy. ill. cfaap. yUl.) 
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At that period the two great contending parties were dis^ 
tinguished, as at present, by the nicknames of Whig and Tory. 
But it is very remarkable that, in Queen Anne's reign, the relative 
meaning of these terms was not only different but opposite to that 
which they bore at the accession of William ttic Fourth. In theory, 
indeed, the main principle of each continues the same. The lead- 
ing principle of the Tories is the dread of popular licentiousness. 
The leading principle of the Whigs is the dread of Royal encroach- 
ment. It may thence, perhaps, be deduced that good and wise men 
would attach themselves either to the Whig, or to the Tory party, 
according as there seemed to be the greater danger at that parti* 
cular period from despotism or from democracy. The same person 
who would have been a Whig in 1712 would have been a Tory in 
1830. For, on examination, it will be found that, in nearly all 
particulars, a modern l^ory resembles a Whig of Queen Anne's 
reign, and a Tory of Queen Anne's rei^n a modern Whig (1)." 

It is, therefore, a certain and a very curious fact, that the repre- 
sentative at this time of any great Whig family, who probably 
imagines that he is treading in the footsteps of Us forefathers, in 
reality, while adhering to their party name, is acting against 
almost every one of their party principles ! 

I am far, however, from wishing to impute this change as an 
inconsistency, or want of principle, in either Whigs or Tories. The 
current of party often carries men very far, and almost impercep- 
tibly, from the point where they first embarked; and what we 
scarcely blame even in individuals, we cannot, of course, condemn 
in successive generations. And in all variations the name is com- 
monly the last thing that is changed : a remark which Paley makes 
of religion (2) , and which is equally true in politics. 

Besides these two great party divisions, there was also, in the 
reign of Anne, a handful of Republicans and a large body* of Ja- 
cobites. The former generally screened themselves under, the 
name of Whigs, as the latter under the name of Tories. Bat the 
former, comprising at that time only a few of the more violent 
Dissenters, and a remnant of the Roundheads, possessed hardly 
any influence, and deserves but little detail. Nay, even amongst 
that small party which was taunted as republican, by far the greater 
number are not to be understood as positive enemies of the Uirone. 
They wished both the monarchy and peerage to subsist, though 
with diminished authority. It is true, that the term of Republi- 
can Party was perpetually in the mouth of the Tories and the coar- 
tiers. But this, which at first sight might make us believe in its 
strength, is, in fact, only another proof of its weakness \ since the 
idea of a republic was so generally hateful to the nation as to 
afford a useful byword for crimination. ^' It may be confidently 

« 

(1) Some instancef and illastraUoiis ol UUs remarkable eonnter-change will be fottA4 in the Ap« 
ptiulU 10 Uiif volume, ad fin, (i) koxaI riiUwopbr, book T. ob* x« 
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'^ asserted, '' says Mr. Halli^m, of the reign of William, ''that no 
^' republican party had any existence, if by that word we are to 
'^ understand a set of men whose object was the abotiticm of our 

'''" limited. monarchy I believe it would be difficult to name 

'^ five parsons to. whom even a speculative prciference of a com- 
'' monwealth may, with great probability, be ascribed (1). " It is 
sorely no small proof how severely the people had suffered under 
the old commonwealth, to find that, with all the misconduct of 
the succeeding reigns, that commonwealth had left no roots nor 
offsets behind it: * 

The Jacobites, on the other hand, were at this time a most nume- 
rous and powerful party. To explain their principles and conduct 
will require a short historical retrospect. 

The Kevolution of 1688 is an event of which the English have 
long been justly proud. While James the Second continued a con- 
stitutional monarch, they continued a loyal people. They were 
neither rebellious under just authority, nor submissive under de- 
spotic encroachments. They took up arms neither too late nor too 
soon. If their conduct be compared with that of any other people, 
under similar circumstances, it may well bo doubted whether any 
ever so completely and so admirably fulfilled their conflicting duties 
as subjects and as freemen. 

On deposing and banishing James the Second, the proclamation 
of his infant son as King, With the Prince of Orange or one of the 
Princesses as Regent, would undoubtedly, in my opinion, have 
been the natural and proper course. But the doubts entertained 
at that time of the Prince of Wales' legitimacy — his removal into 
an enemy's country — the probability of his education as a Roman 
Catholic — the firm determination of William to decline a tempo- 
rary trust— and the necessity of making England, in his hands, 
an active member of the Gonfederaey for maintaining the Liberties 
at Europe — all these prevented a compromise else so just and 
salutary. The result was, a vast extension of party fends, sixty' 
years of national division, and three civil wars. The party of the 
Jacobites , which would otherwise have been utterly insignificant, 
and soon have ceased to exist at all, grew into a large and for- 
midable power ; and the discussion turned no longer, as it should 
have done, on the personal guilt of James, but on the inherent 
right of his son. 

It is also very remarkable, that even over those minds which 
had utterly disavowed any such inherent right, the tenet still exer- 
cised a latent but considerable influence. Gcmipare the style of the 
leading statesmen of the day in addressing James the Second and 
his successor. Even in the worst actions of James, we find even 
the Opposition using more respectful and deferential language to- 
wards him than William, in the fulness of power, often received 

(1) Gonstitntloiial Hist. 111. 89. Bandry't. edition. 
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from his own frfBcial servants (1). They entertained, uncon- 
sciously, a sort of feeling that the Ftince of Orange was n^tHheir 
rightful ruler. And how much stronger must that feeling have 
been ^tmidst the multitude, which is so much less capable of appre^ 
elating arguments or drawing distinction^^— which respects &ws 
or institutions from their antiquity so much m<ve than from their 
wisdom I How shoqld this feeling warn the nations never lightly, 
nor without full provocation, to cast off the sway of their rulers ! 
How does it show that, in many cases, a bad Sing with a good title 
may be happier for the state than a good King with a bad title! 
. Thus the Revolution, though undoubtedly a great and glorious 
enrent, was nevwtheless attended with no small concomitant evils. 
Still, however, there was the prospect that the succession would 
be preserved in the line of Charles the First. But ttie death of 
Queen Mary in 1694, and of the Dul^e of Gloucester in 1700, 
having blighted these hopes, it became necessary f<»' Parliament 
to provide for the succession. In 1701 was accordingly passed 
the celebrated Act of Settlement, excluding not only the son of 
James the Second( then known by the name of the Pretender ). but 
the next Catholic . heirs ; and entailing the crown upon Sophia, 
Electress Dowager of Hanov^, a daughter of the Queen of Bohe- 
mia, and a granddaughter of King James the First. This w^s fol- 
lowed up, in 170:^, by another act for abjuring the Pretender, to 
which William gave the Royal assent only a few hours before he 
expired $— ^ legacy worlhy that great man. 

On an impartial consideration, the measures of 1701 and 1702 
may be considered to deserve unmixed praise. For, however 
dei^aUe the project of a Regency might have been at first, it 
seems certain that any subsequent attempt to bring in the Pretender 
could not have been accomplished without ruin to both our civil 
and religious liberties. The Pretender being therefore excluded, 
who then should be chosen ? With so strong a Protestant feeling 
as then happily prevailed in England, it would have been little 
short of madness to select a Catholic sovereign. No other altern- 
ative then riemained, to combine hereditary right as much as pos- 
sible with constitutional freedom, but to appoint the nearest Pro- 
testant heir. There was, no doubt, serious evil in selecting a 
sovertign who, like George the First, was a German in birth and 
in habits, and a stranger to the manners, to the laws, and even 
to the language, of the people he was called upon to govern. 
There was evil in selecting the ruler of a small independent state ; 
and there was reason to fear that the interests of the ElectCMrate 
might be sometimes unduly preferred to those of England. But 
how light and transient do not these evils appear, when compared 

f (1) 8M MpMttnr the letten to the Kliif of Bftrlwiofce Papers. Motliliic wa be men Uut 
Adminl Russell in the Shrewsbury Correspon- an4llU0lent. 
denoe, wd those oC Lord Sttuderlwd in the . . 
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to those of priest-craft and slavery, whidi they averted! With 
what reverence oQght not the promoters of the Hanover succes- 
sion, daring the reign of Anne, to be remembered by every patrio- 
tic friend of freedom — ^by every duteous son of the Church ! And 
bow much has their wisdom been shown forth, not merely by con- 
temporary arguments, but by subsequent results— hy the laog 
period of happiness and honour which this country, through the 
blessing of Providence, has ^joyed under the present reigning 
family! 

A part of this happiness and honour should, no doubt, also be 
ascribed to the cautious limitations which accompanied the Act of 
Settlement. It was provided — 1. That whosoever ^lall here- 
after come to the possession of this Grown shall join in commtmion 
with the Church of England as by law established. — ± That in case 
the Grown and imperial dignity of this realm shall hereafter come 
to any person, not being a native <tf tliis kingdom of England, this 
nation be not obliged to engage in any war for the defence oif any 
dominions or territories which do not belong to the Grown of 
England, without the consent of Parliament.-^3. That no person 
who shall hereafter come to the possession of this Crown shall go 
out of the dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, without 
consent of Parliament.^^4. That from and after the time that the 
furUier limitation by this act shall take effect, all matters and things 
relating to the well-governing of this kingdom, which are pro* 
perly cognisable in the Privy Council by the laws and customs of 
this realm, shall be transacted there { and all resolutions taken 
thereupon shall be signed by sudb of the Privy Council as shall 
take, advise, and consent to the same.— 5. Thftt after the said limi- 
tation shall take effect as aforesaid, no person bora out of the 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions 
thereunto belonging (although he be naturalised or made a denizen, 
except snch as are born of English parents), shall be capable to be 
of the Privy GouncO> or a member of either house of Parliament ; 
or to enjoy any office or place of trust, either civil or military ; or 
to have any grant of lands, tenementis, or hereditaments, from the 
Grown to himself, or to any other or others in trust for him.^— 
6. That no person who has an office or place of profit under the 
King, or receives a pension from the Crown, shall be capable of 
sar ving as a member of the House of Commons. — 7. That after the 
said limitation shall take effect as aforesaid, judges' commissions 
be made ouamdic se bene gesseriist, and thdr salaries ascertained 
and established ; but upon the addressof both Houses bf Parliament 
it may be lawful to remove them. — ^8. That no pardon under the 
great seal of England be pleadable to an impeachment by the 
Commons in Parliament. 

The first of these articles was a safeguard of our national reli- 
gion, as the second of our national independence. The want of 
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some such restraint as the fifth had been felt very strong^Iy in the 
case of William and his foreigfn favonrites, his Portlands and his 
Albemarles ; and its enactment proved most salutary during the 
reigns of the first two Georges. Great advantages would in like 
manner have been derived from the third article, had it not, as I 
shall afterwards have occasion to show, been too readily repealed 
on the accession of George the First. The sixth article, on the 
other hand, was hasty and ill-considered. There can be no doubt 
that, in the reign of William, as in the two preceding, the number 
of placemen in the House of Commons was dangerously and un- 
constitutionally large ; nor can it b6 denied that a fearful degree of 
corruption and venality had grown out of that abuse (1). fiut to 
extirpate that abuse by its opposite-^by the total aiid uncondi- 
tional exclusion of all members of the Government — seems scarcely 
less absurd than a physician wIk) should advise a glutton to touch 
no food at all. To pronounce the favour of the Grown to be of 
course incompatible with the confidence of the people, appears 
dangerous in theory. To determine that no minister of state should 
bring forward and explain his measures to Parliament, would be 
ruinous in practice. So evident, indeed, were these and other such 
considerations, that, in 1706, after an interval of cool reflection, 
the article was repeded. But two provisions of great importance 
were established in its stead. First, that jcvery member of the 
House of Commons accepting an oflBce under the Crowu;, except a 
higher commission in the army, shall vacate his seat, and a new 
writ shall issue. Secondly, that no person, holding an office 
created since the 25th of October, 1705, shall be capable of being 
elected at all (2). These restrictions continued unchanged, and 
even unquestioned, during the reigns of the four Georges. It may 
be observed, however, that the vacating of seats by members who 
take office might often have been productive of most serious injury, 
had it not in a great measure been neutralized by the eflTect of the 
smalls boroughs. For until our new constitution of parliament 
in 1832, any eminent statesman, though he might be out-voted at 
one place, was perfectly sure of his election at another. The defeat 
of a great party leader, under any circumstances, such as that of 
Mr. Brougham in Westmoreland, or of Sir Robert Peel at Oxford, 
was speedily repaired at Winchelsea or Westbury. 

The Act of Settlement, in favour of the House of Hanover, was, 
however, attended with one great but unavoidable evil— a large 
increase of the Jacobite party. Many of the Tories had been 
willing to concur in the exclusion of James the Second and his son, 

(1) see, for Initanoe, Pari. HiBt. toI. t. pp. 886. *' tbe same time were exoladed all snch as held 

Ml, etc. " pensions doring the pleasure of the Crown." 

(1) See the excellent remarks of Mr. Hallam That clause seems to hare been rejected In 1706, 

( Const^ Hist. ill. Bandry's edition. ). I would, since ten years afterwards a bill for that very 

bowoTer, presume to doubt whether that eminent object was brought In by General stanhope. See 

writer be not mbtaken when be says, that *' at tbe Pari. Hist. toI. tII. p. 874. 
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• 

so loDg as the throne was held by other members of his family, but 
were most reluctant to admit so wide a departure from the here- 
ditary line as the establishment of the House of Hanover. There 
was, also, a very general wish to see still, upon the throne some 
descendant of Charles the First, a monarch whose memory had 
become hallowed in the minds of the people from the crime of their 
fathers against him, and from his consecration as the ^^ Royal 
Martyr '* by the<]hurch. Under the influence of these feelings, a 
yery considerable number of the landed gentry, and of the High 
Churchmen, began to cast a wistful look of expectation towards 
St. Germains. '^ Several in England, " writes a Jacobite agent 
in 1711, ^^ wish the Sing well, who would not hazard their estates 

^^ for faJm 4 . If he came with ten thousand men 

^' it is thought there would not be a sword drawn against 

'^him There are, besides, a set of men well dis- 

^' posed, whohaveiaken the oaths to the government only by form, 
" and whom General Stanhope, in Sacheverell's trial, called the 
" Non-juror Swearers. These are very numerous in the two 
'' kingdoms (1).'' 

Besides these — ^besides the steady old Jacobites — besides the 
whole body of the Roman Catholics, the Court of St. Germains 
also received promises of support from several leading ministerial 
statesmen. The extent of this infidelity, which has more recently 
come to light from the publication of original papers, is truly ap- 
palling. No feeling of attachment to party, nor of admiration for 
greatness, should make us shrink from exposing the shameful 
treachery of men who secretly kept up a treasonable correspondence 
with seals of oflBce in their hands, and professions of loyalty on 
their lips* Amongst these, since 1688, had been Admiral Russell, 
Lord Danby, the Duke of Shrewsbury, the Lord Treasurer Godol- 
phin, and, above all— it is with shame and sorrow that I write it 
—the Duke of Marlborough. His conduct to the Stuarts is, indeed^ 
a foul blot on his illustrious name. He had from early life been 
attached to James the Second. He had received high favours 
from that monarch. Yet he quitted that monarch at the very 
hour when Fortune was turning upon him, and under all the cir- 
cmnstances that could add a sting to perfidy. I do not deny that 
a sense of patriotism, and a convictionof the dangers to which both 
religion and liberty were exposed under the government of James, 
would justify his conduct, and that he m|ght be praised for remem- 
bering, with a truly Roman spirit, his duty to his country before 
his obligations to bis patron. . But, as Hume well observes, this 
defence requires that we should find on his part ever after the most 
upright, disinterested, and public-spirited behaviour. How diifi- 
cult, then, does it become to excuse his defection when we find 

(1) MacpbenoD's Original Papers, Tol. ii. p. Sis, etc. ed. iTtH. 
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hitn, almost immediately after its sncoess, takingf measures to pro- 
vide for a change of, circumstances— to stand well with the de- 
throned Court, should it be restored — ^to have to plead the most 
ardent vows of repentance and attachment! How difiScult when 
we find him betraying to the enemy the secret expedition against 
Brest! — when we find that expedition consequently failing — and 
costing the lives of eight hundred British soldiers (1) ! What de- 
fence can possibly be offered for such conduct! No other than 
that of Manlius when he pointed to the Capitol ! 

To the last, Marlborough persevered in these deplorable in-^ 
trigues. To the last he professed unbounded devotion to the Courts 
both of Hanover and of St. G^rmains. Thus, for example, in 
April, 1713, he writes to the Elector -. "I entreat you to be per- 
^' suaded that I shall be always ready to hazard my fortune and 
" my life for your service. " In October of the same year we 
find him solemnly protesting to a Jacobite agent; that he had rather 
have his hands cut off than do any thing prejudicial to King James's 
cause (2) ! It may be observed, however, that a correspondence 
with the exiled family during the reign of Anne, though equally 
dangeroas and hurtfid to the public interests, was far less treach- 
erous and disgraceftil to the parties themselves than during the 
reign of William. The objects of the Jacobites had changed. 
Under William they wished to dethrone and expel the reigning 
monarch. Under Anne, on the contrary, their views were, in 
England at least, directed to the hope of her succession. When 
any of her ministers, therefore, concurred in these views, they, at 
least, did not concur in any personal injury or insult to the sove- 
reign whom they served. Nay, these views w^e more than sus- 
pected to be in accordance with her Majesty's secret predilec- 
tions. 

It is to be observed, before I quit the subject of parties, that the 
Tories at this period were the more numerous, and comprised the 
bulk of the landed proprietors and parochial clergy. The Whigs, 
on the other hand, had in their favour nearly the whole monied 
interest. 

The great majority of the English at this period firmly If^ld the 
doctrines of the Established Church, and zealously supported its 
privileges. " The Church for ever ! " had becomea favourite cry. 
During Sacheverell's trial the sedan chair of the Queen U3ed to be 
surrounded by an anxious crowd exclaiming, ^^God bless your Ma- 

(1) The secret letter of Marlboroagh to Iting (s) See Macpherson's Orifftnal Papers, toI. II. 
James is printed b^ Aacpheraon, vol i. p. 48S. p. US. and 488. It appears, also, from the Staart 
Goxe (toI. 1. p. 76.) endearours to defend him, by Papers at Windsor, that the chief commanications 
alleging that Marlborough knew that he had sent- with (he Duke of Marlborough, towards the close 
h^ntelllgeuce too late to be of any service to of Anne's reign, were carried on through the 
the French. Bnt this wonld only be a farther means of Mr. Tnnstal, ander the cant name of 
refinement of perfidy. That arch-traitor Foach6. '' Trerers." MarlboroQgb's cant name was '' Hal- 
boasts of a similar coarse with respect to the bran<^e." 
plans of Napoleon, before the battle of Waterloo. 
See Us Memoirs, toI. il. p. MS. ed. 1824. 
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'' jesij and the GhurehS We hope your Majesty is for Dr. Sache- 
^' yerell i " Another proof of this salutary attachment may be 
drawn from the fact, tfaatboththeToriesandWhigs wereaccustomed 
to chai^ each other — as a ground of unpopularity — with endanger- 
iog the Ghordb , the Tories because they faroured the R(»nan Ga- 
tfaoiics ; and the Whigs because they favoured the Dissenters. The 
state of each of these sects may, perhapi^, require a few words of 
detail. 

The Roman GathoUcs at this time seemed very inconsiderable as 
to numbers. In Ireland, indeed, or at least in Its southern and 
western provinces^ they * comprised the mass of the labouring 
classes, but these at that time were men of most unruly temper and 
abject ignorance, and befriended by no party in the state. Swift 
was a Tory of that era ; yet, in all the eighteen volumes of his 
works, it would not be easy to point out a single sentence of sym- 
pathy or interest with this portion of his fellow-couDtrymen. So 
far from it, that in some passages he is anxious to represent the 
Irish Protestants as English settled in Ireland, and to draw a strong 
line cS distinction between them and the native Irish (1). In 
England, on the other hand, the Roman Catholics could boast of 
many adherents amongst the ancient peerage and gentry and other 
educated classes, but had hardly any hold upon thelower^ In spite 
of their very sniall numbers, they were the objects of extreme 
alarm to the Protestants, from the remembrance of their former 
persecutions, and from the religious tenets and impending return of 
the Pretender. The most unfounded imputations against them were 
always greedily received. No charge was too gross, no falsehood 
too glaring, for the oredulous animosity of the public. In fact, it is 
yery remarkable how frequently the multitude arrives at a right 
conclusion from false premises ; and it might be truly asserted, that 
such old wives' fables as the burning of London by the Roman Ca- 
tholics have produced more effect against Uiem than even the noble 
martyrdom of Ridley or the unanswerable arguments of Chilling- 
worth. Very rigorous enactments had been passed against the Gsr 
tfaolies in the reign of Queen Anne. But in practice these were for 
the most part moderately and [mildly administered \ and we find 
Bolingbroke asserting, in 1714, that the Catholics ^' enjoy as much 
tranquillity as any others of the Queen's subjects (2) . " 

Of the protestants Dissenters, who, at this period^ before the 
rise of Methodism, were not numerous, I shall have a better op- 
portunity of saying a few words when I come to the repeal of the 
Schism Act. 

The manners of the English gentry, in this age, were, in a great 
measure, purely national; and, except at Court, had received from 

(1) See, for instance, a letter to Pope so late as (2) Letter to Mr. Prior, Jan. 30. 1714. Corresp. 
July S3, 1787. " We are grieved to find you made yoI. li. . 
*' no distinction between the English gentry of 
'' Ibis kiagdom and tbe sayage old Irtoh." 
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foreign nations neither polish nor corruption. To travel, had not 
yet grown to be a very common practice. It was not yet thought 
that a visit to more genial climes, or more lovely landscapes, was 
the best preparation for afterwards living happy and contented ia 
our own. In fact, according to th^ old English maxims, no one 
could go abroad without special permission from the sovereign. 
Thus, in the reign of Elizabeth, Sir William Evers was severely- 
punished because he had presumed to make a private journey to 
Scotland (1) . In the first part of the eighteenth century, the same 
authority seems still to have existed, at least with respect to the 
great n(d)ility. The Duke of Shrewsbury, for example, could not 
go abroad, in 1700, until he had obtained leave from King Wil- 
liam (2). Thus, also, the Duke of Marlborough's application for 
a passport^ in 1712, was opposed by several metubers of the ca- 
binet (3). The fees for a passport at the Foreign Office amounted 
to upwards of 6/. (4), a sum far from inconsiderable in those days, 
and serving as a check upon the lower class of travellers. To 
travel with passports from the foreign ministers resident in Eng- 
land is a later, and, in my opinion^ a mischievous and unwarrant- 
able innovation. 

Thus amongst the gentry and middle classes of Queen Anne's 
time, the French language was much undervalued, and seldom 
studied. At Court, however, the case was very different; and, 
though few could speak French very accurately, it is remarkable, 
how much the stjfle of many eminent men at this period, in their 
private correspondence, teems with Gallicisms. The letters of 
Marlborough, especially, appear written by a Frenchman. Thus, 
for example, he uses the word ^^opiniatrety" for obstinacy, and 
^4o defend" instead of to forbid (5). 

At the peace of Utrecht, the population of England was not much 
above five millions (Q) . It may be doubted whether that of Scot- 
land exceeded one million (7), or that of Ireland, two^ although I 
need hardly observe how far less accurately and carefully such 
calculations were made in those days. It is certain, however, 
that the rural inhabitants of England then very far outnumbered 
those in the towns; but the latter having since increased in a much 

(1) See a letter from James the First, interced- (6) See the Preface to the ist tol. of the ?opa- 

. ing for Efers. In Birch's Memoirs, - toI. 11. p. 611. lation Returns, 1831, p. 48. According to the cal- 

(i) Shrewsbury Gorresp. p. 680. culatlons of Mr. Ftnlaison, the population of Eng- 

(8) Coxe's Life, toI tI. p. S2i. land and Wales in 1710 was 6,066,000, and In 1700. 

(4) BoUngbroke'4 Gorresp. vol. H. p. 8S., note to 8,134,000, thus showing a decrease of 68,000 in ten 

a letter from Prior, of Sept. 1712. When I was years. It is remarliable, that all the periods of 

Under Secretary of State in that department, I ten years between 1710 and 1830, when the popn- 

fonnd the fees on each passport reduced to H. lation had grown to 13,800,000, exhibit, on the 

Ss. 6<f. contrary, a steady and progressiye increase. Will 

(6) See' Coxe's Life, rol. Ir. pp. 8S9, 843, etc. the wars of Queen Anne's reign account for the 

The duty on the importation of unbound foreign diiference? But then, what shall we say to the 

books into England from June, 1711, to June, 1712, wars of the French Revolution ? 

amounted only to 1201. 16*., and in the ensuing (7) Yet Fletcher of Saltonn estimated the nom- 

year to 192{. 3«.I (Gommons' Journals, vol. xvU. ber of gipsies In Scotland at not less than 200,000.1 

p. 005. } That duty which had been doubled in a monstrous exaggeration t 
1711 appears to have been 60 per cent ad valo~ 
rem. (ibid. p. 642.) 
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greater proportion, more especially in the manuracluring districts, 
the two classes have come nearly to an equality (1 ] ; a change which 
has, I fear, involyed within it the germ of other changes. 

The national debt, at the accession of Anne, had been only 
16,000,000/., with an interest of 1,300,000^. In 1714, it had grown 
to 52,000,0002., with an interest of 3,300,000/. (2). By the ac- 
counts presented to Parliament in that year, it appeared that the 
expense of the late war during twelve years, amounted to nearly 
69,000,0002., making a yearly average of above five millions and a 
half (3). The debts, during this period, seem to have been contract- 
ed on yery moderate terms. Ix>rd Treasurer Godolphin observes, 
in one of his letters, in 1706 : '^Though the land and trade both of 
'^ England and Holland have excessive burthens upon them, yet 
^^the credit continues good, both with us and with them; and we 
^^ can, either of us, borrow money at four or five per cent. -, where- 
^^as, the finances of France are so much more exhausted, that 
'Uhey are forced to give 20 and 25 per cent, for every penny of 
*•' money they send out of the kingdom, unless they send it in spe- 
^^cie (4).'' In 1709, the supplies voted exceeded seven millions, 
a sum that was unparalleled, and seemed enormous (5). In fact, 
though these sums at present may appear light in our eyes, they 
struck the subjects of Anne with the utmost astonishment and hor- 
ror. * ^ Fifty millions of debt, and six millions of taxes ! " exclaims 
Swift : ^^ the High Allies have been the ruin of us ! " Bolingbroke 
points out, with dismay, that the, public revenue, in neat money, 
amounted, at the Revolution, to no more than two millions annually; 
and the public debts, that of the bankers included, to little more 
than three hundred thousand pounds. Speaking of a later period, 
and of a debt of thirty millions, he calls it ^^ a sum that will appear 
^^ incredible to future generations, and is so almost to the present! " 
It is, I hope, with no undue partiality, that I venture to remark, 
how much juster and more correct on this point were the views of 
Secretary Stanhope. In the minutes of a conference which he 
held in 1716, with Abbe Dubois, I find the following remark re- 
corded of him : — ^^ However large our national debt may be 
'^ thought, it will undoubtedly increase much more, and, believe 
"me, it will not hereafter cause greater difficulty to the govern- 
"ment, or uneasiness to the people, than it does at present (6).'' . 

But, though we might astonish our great-grand-fathers at the 
high amount of our public income, they may astonish us at the 
high amount of their public salaries. The service of the country 
was then a service of vast emolument. In the first place, the 
bolder of almost every great office was entitled to plate $ secondly, 

(1) See Colqvlioiin'g Wealth and Resources, Sept. 84. 1706, and printed In the Sd Tolnme or 
p. S3. Coxe's Life. 

(2) Ibid. p. S65. (8) Somerville's Queen Anne, p. 884. 

(s) Parliamentary Historf , toI. tI. p. 18«6. (6) See the MAnoires de Sevelloges, yoI. I. 

(4)Leiter tathe Dake of llarlhorovgh,Ld«t«l p. 107. . . . 
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the rate of salaried, even ^hen nominal^ no larger than at present, 
was, in fact, two or three times more considerable from the inter- 
metUate depreciation of money. But even nominally, many of- 
fices were ttien of higher value, and, when two or more were coa- 
ferred upon the same parson, be, contrary to the present practice, 
received the profits of all. As the most remarkable instancie of 
this fact, I may mention the Duke and Duchess of MarlboroUgh. 
Exclusive of Blenheim, of parliamentary grants, .of gifts, of mar- 
riage portions from the Queen to their daughters, it appears that 
the fixed yearly income of the Duke, at the height of his favour, 
was no less than 54,825/., and that the Duchess had, in offices and 
pensions, an additional sum of 9,500 (l)-*a sum, I need hardly 
add, infinitely greater than could now be awarded to the highest 
favour or the most eminent achievements. There can be no doubt 
that the former scale was unduly high ; but it may be questioned 
whetha* we are not at present running into another as dangerous 
extreme; whether, by diminishing so much the emoluments of 
public service, we are not deterring men with genius, but without 
fortune, from entering the career of politics, and forcing them 
rather to betake thaoaselves to some lucrative profession ; whether 
the greatest abilities may not thereby be diverted from the public 
service ; whether we are not tending to the principle that no maa, 
without a large private property, is fit to be a minister of state ; 
whether we may not, therefore, subject ouriselves to the worst of 
all aristocracies, an aristocracy of money ; whether we may not 
practically lose one of the proudest boasts of the British constitu- 
tion under which great talent, however penniless or lowborn, not 
only may raise, but frequently has raised, itself above the loftiest 
of our Montagus or Howards ! 

In Queen Anne'& time the diplomatic salaries were regulated ac- 
cording to a scale established in 1669. Ambassadors-ordinary in 
France, Spain, and the Emperor's Court, had lOOl. per week, 
and 1500{. for equipage ; in Portugal, Holland, Sweden, and the 
other Courts, 10/. per diem and 1000/. for equipage. Ambas- 
sadcMTs-extraordinary had every where the same allowances as the 

<i) A sMement ni the ofSoes aid em9Uim«Bts ^rom the foreign troops in English 
enjoyed by the Dake of Harlborongh :— pay, sixpence per pound 16,000{. 

Petannnm. ^<>' ^^^^^ • ***^« ^'^ 

Plenipotentiary to the States. .*.... 7,OOo;. ^ **>^'^ 

General for the EngUdi foreet, on Offices, etC; of the Daehess. 

Mr. How's establishment 8,000 Keeper of the .great and home paries. 1,600 

GeneraMn Flanders, upon Mr. Bryd- Mistress of the Robes 1,600 

ges' establishment. B,000 ^^^ P°»® *'W)D 

Master of the Ordnance 8.000 S'*^T ®' *^® /*®*® ^*^ 

Travelling chargST Masti of tLi ' ^^^^^^^ of the pri,y p«c . . . M00_ 

Ordnance i,828 9,800 

^t^l'^t^ «n™Sr^ ^'^ .^ <"«« Swner^Ue, p. Jeo-LoMHartmoiSrirro- 
twenty -four companies t.000 ^ably with party exaggeratioo. says, " Her Grace 

*^®'^*^®" 8'PW " and the Dnke together had above 90,000/. a 

From the States at HoUaai, as €e- " year salary." Nolo lo BarMt's aist. toI. ?i, 

neral of their Forces, ...•.,. 1 10,W0 p. w. H. tn». 
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ambassadors-ordinary, and differed only in the equipage money, 
whidi was to be determined by the Sovereign acoording to the oc- 
casion (1). Considering the difference in the yalne of money, such 
posts also were undoubtedly more lucrative and advantageous than 
at present. But, on the other hand, these salaries — and sometimes 
even those of the civil government at homo-^were very irregu- 
larly paid, and often in arrear. ^^ I neither have received, nor 
^' expect to receive," says Bolingbroke, in one of his letters (2), 
'' any thing on account of the journey ^hich I took last year by 
^' her Majesty's order (into France) i and, as to my regular ap- 
'^ pointments, I do assure your Lordship I have heard nothing of 
^^ them these two years." 

Ministerial or parliamentary corruption-Hit least so far as 
foreign powers were concerned— did not in this generation, as in 
the last, sully the annals of England. Thus, for example, shame- 
fully as the English interests were betrayed at the peace of Utrecht 
by the English ministers, there is yet no reason whatever to suspect 
that they, like the patriots of Charles the Second's reign, had re- 
ceived presents or ^^gratifications" from Louis the Fourteenth. 
Should we ascribe this change to the difference pt the periods or of 
the p»*8ons ? Was the era of the peace of Utrecht reaUy prefer- 
able to that of 1679, hailed by Blackstone as the zenith of our 
constitutional excellence (3) ? Or were Bolingbrcdce and Oxfcnrd 
more honest stateonen than Littleton and Algernon Sidney ? 

In reviewing the chief characters whidi we find at this period 
on the political stage^ that of the Queen need not detain us long. 
She was a very wMc woman, full of prejudices, fond of flattery, 
always governed blindly by some female favourite, and, as Swift 
bitterly observes, /'had not a stock of aqnity to serve above one 
^' object at a time (4).'^ Can it be necessary to waste many words 
upon the mind of a woman who could give as a reason — ^a lady's 
reason ! — ^for dismissing a cabinet minister, that he had appeared 
bef(M*e her in a tie-wig instead of a full-bottom (5) ? Is it not 
evident that in such a case we must study the advisers and not the 
diaracter of a sovereign— that we must look to the setting rather 
than to the stone? 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, and at this time Lord Treasurer 
and Prime Minister, is one of the most remarkable examples in 
history, how it is possible to attain both popularity and power 
without either genius or virtue. Born in 1^61, and bred in Pres- 
byterian principles, which, however, he was not slow in forsaking, 

(1) See Boliagbroke's Conespondence, vol. I. scribes Her Vojesty^i manner at a dra^wlng^room: 
p. 114. --" She looked at us round with her fan in her 

(2) To Lord Strafford, kng. 7. 171S, yol. ii. " month, and onoe a minnte said about three 
p. W6. ** words to some that w«re nearest ber, and then 

(8) Gommebt. toI. it. p, 439. ed. by Coleridge, ** she was told dinner was rendy, aqd went out.' 

18S5. Angnsts. iTii. 

(\) Hemoln relattng to the Change, Works, <5) Seott's Ufe of Svift, p. m. 
teL w. p. 2fr. In Mil lovnal to 8t9lte, taedo- 
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he entered parliament soon after the accession of King William, 
and was, daring four years, Speaker of the House of Commons. 
On quitting the Chair, in 1704, he was made Secretary of State, 
through the recommendation of Marlborough. He was, however, 
an object of suspicion to his other colleagues. ^^His humour," 
says Lord Chancellor Gowper at the time, '' is never to deal clearly 
'^ or openly, but always with reserve, if not dissimulation, and to 
'' love tricks when not necessary, but from an inward satisfaction 
^^in applauding his own cunning (1)." He had hitherto, in a 
great measure, skilfully trimmed between the Tories and the 
Whigs, and secured a great number of adherents from both. But, 
almost immediately after his junction with the latter, he began to 
cabal against them ; obtained private interviews with the Queen, 
through the means of Mrs. Masham ; gradually worked himself 
into her Majesty's confidence, and filled her with distrust of her 
responsible advisers. His letters at that period to Marlborough 
and GodolfAin prove that he knew how to combine the most subtle 
schemes of malice with the most ardent professions of friendship. 
His plotting being at length partly brought to light, he was com- 
pelled to resign in February, 1 708. But he immediately put him- 
self at the head of the Tories ; and, retaining his back-stairs influ- 
ence at Court, and his early friends amongst the Dissenters, he, in 
little more than two years, undermined and overthrew the great 
Whig administration. He became chief of that which succeeded, 
obtained not only the Treasurer's staff, but the Earldom of Oxford, 
and, next to Mrs. Masham herself, was now the most important 
subject of the realm. He seems to have possessed in perfection a 
low sort of management, and all the baser arts of party, which 
enabled him to cajole and keep together his followers, and to sow 
divisions amongst his enemies. He spared neither pains nor pro- 
mise$ to secure adherents. He affected upon every question a 
tone of forbearance and candour. But he was one of those inferior 
spirits who mistake cunning for wisdom. His slender and pliant 
intellect was well fitted to crawl up to the heights of power 
through all the crooked mazes and dirty by-paths of intrigue ; but 
having once attained the pinnacle, its smallness and meanness were 
exposed to all the world. From the moment of his triumph, the 
expert party leader was turned into the most dilatory and helpless 
of ministers. His best friends were reduced to complain that no 
business could be done with him. '' Lord Treasurer,'' says Swift, 
'^ is the greatest procrastinator in the world. He only says, ^ Poh ! 
'^ poh ! all will be well.' He told Mr. Lewis it should be determi- 
'^ ned to-night, and so he will say a hundred nights (2)." Even 

(1) Prirate Diary, Jan. 6. 1706. Lord Cowper*8 (2) Joamal to Stella, Nor. 1. 1711 ; Dec. 19. 1711 ; 

Diary was printed, but not published, by the and April 18. 171S. Another Tory, Lockbart, says 

Roxburgh Ciub, in 1883, and I have received a of him :— '* He was. Indeed, very civil to all who 

copy by the kindness of the Rev. E. C' 0^W(f97* " addressed him, but he generally either spoke 

II had been imu by Com in ■& .'* 90 tov in U»ir our, or po mysieiiq^ly, that 
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his taste for lit^atnre was numbered amoDgst his faults ; for in him 
(if I may borrow a phrase from Tillotson) it was only a specious 
and ingenious sort of idleness. In personal intercourse he was 
mild, courteous, and conciliatory ; but in public affiiirs, whenever 
he could temporise no longer, and was driven to some decision, he 
had a bias to prerogative and arbitrary measures, as being most 
easy and convenient to himself (1). With all his indolence in busi- 
ness, he was so je^ous of its possession as to claim from his col- 
leagues a larger share of it than even the greatest genius and acti- 
vity could have satisfactorily transacted. Such was the new Prime 
Minister of England. 

His prindpal colleague, Henry St. John, was born in 1678, He 
was an only son by his father's first marriage, the heir to a good 
estate in Wiltshire, and sprung from a younger branch" of the Lords 
St. John of Bletsoe — one of the most ancient and illustrious houses 
in the kingdom. His early education was directed by a puritanical 
mother, whose imprudent zeal compelled him painfully to peruse 
huge tomes of controversial divinity when far too young to under- 
stand their value, and thus, perhaps, implanted in his mind the 
firstseeds ofhis aversion to the truths of Revelation. '^Iresolve,'' 
he says himself, writing to Swift in 1721,^ ^Mo make my letter at 
^^ least as long as one of your sermons ; and, if you do not mend, 
<^ my next shall be as long as one of Dr. Manton's, who taught my 
^^ youth to yawn, and prepared me to be a High Churchman, that 
^^ 1 might never hear him read, nor read him more." It is, in 
fact, not a little remarkable, that the two great champions of High 
Church at this time — Oxford and Bolingbroke — should both have 
been bred up amongst the Dissenters. Manton, whom Bolingbroke 
thus alludes to, was a non- conforming and most voluminous divine, 
very worthy, but a little tedious, who, being impressed with some 
fancif ol idea as to the analogy of numbers, wrote 119 sermons upon 
the 11 9th Psalm! 

Young St. John pursued his studies at Eton and Oxford, and at 
the dissolution of Parliament, in 1700, was elected Member for 
Wotton Basset. He entered public life endowed with every gift of 
nature, of fortune, and of education, except the most important of 
all — fixed principle. A handsome person, a strong constitution, 
a most engaging, yet most dignified, manner, were his external 
recommendalions ; and were supported by a rich fund of reading, 
deep powers^ of thought, and boundless ambition. He looked 
through the characters of others with a keen and searching eye. 
His eloquence, both commanding and rewarding the attention of 
his hearers, was ready, full, and gushing ; according to his own 

" few knew vhat to make of his replies, and H " neasores, well execnted, are the most cvnve- 

" would appear he toOk a secret pleasure In " nient."^ Comment, vol. 4. p. 8S0. ed. 18S8. 

"maklngpeople hang on, and disappointing them." From thence, how often are indolent men the 

Comment, p. 870. greatest tyrants ! 
(1) " Sovbada," Mys Blaokitone, " ^ arbitrary 
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beautifttl iUnstratioii^ it flowed like a stream that is fed by an 
abuadant sjpring, and did not merely spout forth, like a Grothy 
water, on some gandy day (i). His genius was vast and lofty, yet 
d>le to contract itself at will -^ scarcely any thing too great for its 
grasp, and scarcely any thing too minute for its care% With such 
splendid abilities, such active and)ition, he might have been the 
greatest and most os^ul statesman of his, or, perhaps, of any age. 
But he utterly wanted virtue* He was no believer in revealed 
religion, whose tenets he attempted to sap in his writings, and dis- 
regarded ifti his life. Ha had early ruslMsd into pleasure with an 
eagerness and excess that might have been forgiven his youth and 
his ardent passions, had he not afterwards continued them from a 
miserable personal vanity. He aimed at being the modern Alci- 
biades — a man of pleasure at the same time as a man of business ; 
sitting up one night to reel at a drunken orgy, — sitting up the 
next to compose a despatch on which the fata of Europe might 
hang i at one hour dealing forth his thunderbolts of eloquence to 
the awe-struck senate, — at another whispering soft words at the 
ear of yielding beauty (2) ! In this unworthy combination he lost 
all digmty of mind. There ceased to be any consistency between bis 
conduct and his language. No man ever spoke more persuasively 
of the fatigues of ^usiness^ yet no man was ever more fretful and 
uneasy in retirement. For him, activity was as necessary as air 
for others. When excluded from public life, there were no in- 
trigues, however low and grovelling, to which he did not stoop in 
order to return to it. Yet all his writings breathe the n'bblest 
prindples of independence. ^ ^ Upon the whole of this extrainrdinary 
^^ charact^," says his inthnate friend, L(»rd Chesterfield, '^ what 
^' can we say but, Alas ! poor human nature ! " 

As a writer, Lord Bolingbroke is, I think, far too little admired 
in the present, day, Nor is this surprising. His works naturally 
fail to please us from the false end which they always have in view, 
and from the sophistical arguments which they are, therefore, 
compelled to urge. As a politician, he wished to prove that the 
peace of Utrecht was honourable ( as a philosopher^ that the 
Christian religion was untrue. To one or the other of these 
points his observations are almost always tending. It is no wonder^ 
therefore, if, from the w(»*thlessness of the matmals, we are dis- 
posed to und^value the beauty of the workmanship. But« surely, 
his style, considered apart from his matter, seems the perfection of 
eloquence. It displays all the power and richness of the English 
language $ and, in all its changes, never either soars into bombast, 

(1) See the lotler on the Spirit of Patriotism. vol. xtII. p. 191. Lord Bolingbroko'g beauUful 

(<) Voltaire, In one of hi« letters, relates, or lines to one of these ladies,— 
invenu, •' ce aue dlsalt 4 se» compagnes la plus „ n_-_ ujo-.Mle« ObM »» eta — 

" famense catin de Londres : Mes soeurs, Bollof- ■*"• »<»"»■"•■» ""W. ««•»- 

"broke est d^lar6,auJoard*httl, Secretaire d*£tai! teem to prOTe, that had he applied UmMlI to 

" Sept mille goiutes de rente, mes soeurs, et tout poetry he voilld buTO excelled iA it. 
"pour nous I" Se« a nolo to Swift's Works, 
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or Sinks into vuigarily. We may observe with admiration, that, 
even when defending the cause of tyranny, he knows how to bor- 
row his weapons from the armoury of freedom. The greatest 
praise of fiolingbroke's style is, however, to be found in the fact, 
that it was the study and the model of the two greatest minds of the 
succeeding generation— Mr. Burke and Mr. Pitt. The fwmer, as 
is well known^ had sodosely embued himself with it, that his first 
publication was a most ingenious, and, to many persons, deceptive 
imitation of its'manner. To Mr. Pitt it was recommended by the 
example and advice of his illustrious father, who, in one of his let- 
ters, observes of (MdcasQe's Remarks, that they '' should be studied, 
and almost "got by heart, for the inimitable beauty of the style (1)." 
Mr. Pitt, accordingly, early read and often recurred to these political 
writings ^ md he haB several times stated in conversation to the 
present lord Stanhqpe, that there was scarcely any loss in literature 
which he so deeply deplored, as that no adequate record of fioling- 
broke's speeches should remain. What glory to Bolingbroke, if 
we are to judge of the master by his pupils I 

My observations upon fiolingbroke's character have drawn me 
from my slight sketch of his political career. It remains for me to 
say, that, having entered the House of Commons in 1700, he almost 
immediately became one of the most shining and admired speakers 
of that fastidious assembly. He took the sideof the moderate Tories, 
and more particularly attached himself to Harley^ With him he 
joined the administration of Marlborough and Gk)dolphin, in 1704^ 
and, notwithstanding his youth, was appointed Secretary at War. 
Marlborough, especially, appears to have taken the warmest in- 
tere^ in the promotion of a rising statesman, whose abilities he 
discerned, and on whose friendship he relied. ^^ I am very glad/' 
he writes to Godcdphin, ^^that you are so well pleased with 
'' Mr. St. John's diligence, and I am very confident he will never 
" deceive you (2). " On h» part, St. John professed— perhaps he 
felt at the time— the warmest attachment to his illustrious patron, 
and addr^ed him in such terms as the following : ^' The vast ad- 
" dition of renown which your Grace has acquired, and the won- 
"derfnl preservation of your life, are subjects upon which I can 
"never express the thousandth part of what I feel; France and 
* ' facUon are the only enemies England has reason to fear, and your 
" Grace vrill conquer both (3) . " How little wiis it then foreseen, 
that the stat^man who thus wrote would become the most deacDf 
opponent of the hero— the champion of ** France and facti(Hi 
and thus, by his own avowal, the enemy of England ! 






(1) To lord Camelfort, May i. 175*. Loitun tmt 18. IWS, we find htm fwofessing to the Duke 

pnblMhed by Lord Grenville. " the alrongesl lies of gratitude," and anxious y 

(t) Letter to Lord Godolpljln, July 13. 1704. deprecating '* an III peace, which »s certain ruin I 

(3) Secretary St. John to the Duke of Marlbo- to us ! " ' 

rough, May 17. 1706. In a preylous letter of Au- 
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St. John, in fact, still coDljnued his close connection with Har- 
ley. He plunged deep with that crafty leader into the intrigues of 
Mrs. Masham ; with him he also was detected, and compelled to 
resign, in February, 1708. But on this event he immediately 
joined the Tories, threw into their scale, till then suspended, the 
whole weight of his ability, and by them was, at no distant period^ 
triumphantly borne back into office. In September, 1710, he was 
made Secretary of State, with 'the supreme direction of foreign 
affairs. For this post he was peculiarly qualified, by not only 
understanding, but writing, the French language most correctly 
— ^an accomplishment which -even at present is by no means com- 
mon, and which at that period was very rare. His task in both 
conducting and defending the n^otiations for peace was extremely 
arduous. '' When I undertook, " he says himself, ^' in opposition 
^^ to all the confederates, in opposition to a powerful turbulent 
*^ faction at home, in opposition eVen to those habits of thinking 
** which mankind had contracted by the same wrong principle 
^^ of government, pursued for twenty years, to make a peace, the 
^^ utmost vigour and resolution became necessary (1). " It is on 
St. John that the shame of the inglorious treaty of Utrecht should 
mainly rest. He directed all its steps from London ; and some fresh 
difficulties having unexpectedly arisen, he undertook to remove 
them by a journey to Paris, and a conference with Torcy. At 
nearly the same time, July 1712, he ^as raised to the peerage 
by the title of Viscount Bolingbroke, and on this new political 
theatre displayed the same talent and won the same ascendency as 
m the House of Commons. 

These two statesmen, Oxford and Bolingbroke, were the leading 
members of the Tory administration. At the head of the opposfi- 
tion, at this period, were Lords Somers, Gowper, and Halifax, in 
the House of Peers ; General Stanhope and Mr. Robert Walpole in 
the Commons. One far greater than all — the illustrious Marlbo- 
rough — was no longer in England. Mortified at the unworthy 
personal attacks to which he was exposed^ and more especially at 
the base charge of peculation levelled against him under the name 
of Sir Solomon Medina, he had withdrawn to the Continent in 
November, 1712, and was rejoined by his Duchess in the following 
spring. After some wandering, they fixed their residence at 
Antwerp, where they could carry on a dose correspondence with 
their political friends, and from whence ( as was shown by the 
event ) a very short notice mij^t, on any sudden emergency, sum- 
mon them to England. 

(1) To l^ord Strafford, April 8. ins, Qomfp. toI. I. p. 4M. 
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CHAPTER II. 



After the conclusion of the peace of Utrecht, the eyes of all 
England inrere turned i^ith anxious and undivided attention to the 
chances of the Royal succession. . That this could be no yery distant 
prospect became evident from the frequent illnesses and declining 
strength of the Queen. A fev7 months more, it seemed probable, 
would sever the last remaining link vf^hich united the posterity of 
Charles the First with the throne of England. Warned by her 
Majesty's precarious health to look forward, her ministers were 
much divided in their wishes \ all, indeed, professing alike their 
attachment to the Hanover succession, but the greater number of 
them secret partisans of the Pretender. 

The Lord Treasurer, on this as on every other occasion, appears 
doubtful in his objects and crooked in his means. So early as 1710, 
he had sent, through Abb6 Gaultier, an overture to Marshal 
Berwick, the Pretender^s natural brother, to treat of the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts ; Anne retaining the crown for her life, and 
securities being given for the religion and liberties of England. 
Peace was, however, he declared, an indispensable preliminary; 
and he seemed no less anxious that the whole negotiation should be 
carefully concealed from the Court of St. Germains, of whose 
usual indiscretion he was probably aware. Berwick, as may well 
be supposed, raised np objection to these or any other terms ; and 
Oxford promised that next year he would transmit a detailed and 
specific plan for their common object. No such plan, however, 
arriyed ; and , when pressed by the French agents, the Treasurer 
only descanted on the importance of first securing the army, or 
returned such answers as ^^ Let us go gently," and ^^ Leave it all to 
*' me. '^ As the general election approached, Oxford became some- 
what more explicit, but still gave nothing in writing beyond one 
insignificant sentence (1), and no more in conversation than seemed 
requisite to secure the powerful support of the Jacobites for his 
administration. The advice he ofiei^ was also sometimes of a 
very questionable nature, as that James should leave Lorraine, 
and go, for example, to Venice, where he might indeed, as Oxford 
urged, have more easy intercourse with the travelling English ; 
but where, on the other hand, he would have been very far re- 

(1) "'It parlerai a ■. I'Abbd (GaaUier), avani Hackintosh had aoces$ to them In 1814; andsomd 

" son depart, an sqjet de M. le GhOTalier." April, extracts from his ooliections, by an accomplished 

1713. The secret letters of Gaol tier and Iberrille literary friend of his and acquaintance of mine, 

to Torcy are not amongst the stoart Papers, but In the Edinburgh Review, Ko. 115., baye boon 

in the French diplomatic archlyes. Sir James yery useful to me. 
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moved from England, and unable to profit by any sudden con- 
juncture in his favour. On the whole, Marshal Berwick and the 
Pretender himself soon became convinced that Oxford's view was 
chiefly his own present maintenance in power, and that he had no 
serious intention of assisting them (1). 

In fact, notwithstanding this negotiation, there are several 
atrong reasons for believing that Oxford was, at heart, no enemy 
to the Hanover succession. He had mainly helped to establish that 
succession in 1701, and his vanity had, therefore, an interest in 
its success^ It was the safer and the legal side — no small recom- 
mendation to a very timid man. His Presbyterian connections — 
bis frequent overtures for a reconciliation with the Whigs — his 
perpetual disagreements with his more decided Jacobite colleagues 
— ^bis avowed contempt of the old Stuart policy— might afi be 
pleaded as arguments on the same side. I say nothing of his loud 
and eager professions of zeal at the Court of Hanover ; but, on the 
whole, I do not doubt that he would readily have promoted the 
accession of that family, if he could have been assured of their 
favour afterwards, or if he could have brought them in with small 
trouble and no hazard to himself. But indolence and caution 
were always the main springs of his character ; and, perhaps, 
those of his contemporaries knew him best who believed that he 
had no fixed designs at all (2). 

Bolingbroke, on the contrary, had plunged into the Jacobite 
intrigues headlong and decisively. Of the usual incitements to 
Jacobitism— high doctrines of divine right and indefeasible alle- 
giance—he was, indeed, utterly destitute; but he was no less 
destitute of tfiat zeal for civil rights and the Protestant religion 
which bound the hearts of his countr3rmen to the Hanover succes- 
sion. Without any prejudice on either side, he looked solely and 
Steadily at his personal interests He perceived that his Tory con- 
nections and his ties with France made him an object of suspicion 
at Hanover, and left him little to expect from that family upon the 
throne. The same reason, however, would render him a favourite 
with ^^ King James the Third, " especially should that empty title 
become more substantial through his aid. He, therefore, deter- 
mined to forward the views of the Jacobites. We find bun, at the 
end of 1712, in secret communication with them (3) -, and during 
the two following years, he is repeatedly mentioned by the French 
agents, Gaultier and Iberville, in their private letters, as holding 
with them most confidential intercourse, and giving them most 
friendly counsels. 

(1) " n est moralement oertatn qae tontes leg (S) See BoUngbroke's Letter to Wyndhtm, and 

** aranoes qoMl boos aralt faltes n*a?alent e« poor Cnnntngliaiii's Hist. rol. It. p. SOS. The latter, 

*' motif que son propre IntArAt, ada de Joindre les however, is, I must admit, very poor authority 

** Jacobites aoi Torys, el par Ik se rendre le pins for any faet or opinion. 

^* fort dans le Parlement, et y faire appronrer la (8) Maopherson's Papen, vol. U. pt W7. 
,* pall." M6m. de Berwick, torn. li. p. 18S. ed. ITTS. 
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Of tbe remaining members of the calrinet, the Jaoobites eoold 
abo reckon on Seoretary Bromley (1), and the Dnkes pf Bnddng- 
ham and Ormond. Some others, sneh as Lord Ghaneellor Har- 
omurt, may be considered as uncertain or wavering i and several, 
like the Bishop of London, as sinoere friends to the Ftotestant suc- 
cession. 

It may easily be supposed that an administration thns varioudy 
composed could not long remain cordially united. Oxford and 
Bolingbroke gradually came to be considered as leaders of separate 
and jarring divisions. The former, as fitr as professions could go, 
was indeed most smooth and complying. In his own expression, 
^' If the company should say Harrow on the Hill or Maidenhead 
"• were the nemrest way to Windsor^ I would go with them, and 
'^ never dispute it, if that would give content, and I might not be 
^^ forced to swear it was so (2). " Bat, in practice. Lord Oxford 
was by no means the easy colleague he describes. All those who 
knew him bitterly complain of his little jealousies and want of 
confidence, of the undue share which he claimed in business, of 
his dilatory manner of transacting it. So early as May, 1 71 1 , we 
find Bolingbroke write to Lord Orrery,—" We who are reputed 
" to be in Mr. Harley's intimacy! have f6w opportunities of seeing 
" him, and none of talking freely with him. As he is the only 
^^ true channel through which the Queen's pleasure is conveyed to 
^^ us, there is and must be a perfect stagnation, till he is pleased 
^' to open himself, and set the water flowing. '' The feuds between 
the two ministers were frequenfly compoiied, more especially by 
Swift, their common friend. But as the subject matter of divi- 
sion still remained, it always broke out afresh with aggravated 
rancour. 

Such was the state of parties when parliament met in April, 1713. 

At this period the ministers were by no means apprehensive of 
defeat in either House. Of the Upper, Swift writes, on the day 
before the meeting, *^ Lord Treasurer is as easy as a lamb. They 
" are mustering up the proxies of the absent Lords, but they are 
" not in any fear of wanting a majority, which death and acci- 
*' dents have increased this year (3)," In the Commons their pre- 
ponderance was even more secure. But that House being then 
under the operation of the Triennial Act, and in its third and last 
session, both parties showed great timidity in all their movements, 
and^were anxious not to commit themselves to any measures that 
might impair their popularity at the ensuing elections. 

On the 9th of May, the following message was presented from 
her Majesty to the Hoase of Commons :^ 

(1) Bromtoy to mentioned in IberrUle's Instrac- (8) Journal to Stella, April 8.|1718. Bolingbroke 
tions as " an hoinme attach^ presqne onrerte- also expected that ** tbe session will be qniet anif 
" ment an parti dnRoi (iacqnes).'" Sept. S6, 1713. short." To Lord Orrery, Marob 6. 1718. 

(8} Barley to Lord Godolphin, Sept. 10. 1707. 
Append, to SomenUle, p. 6W. 
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'^ Anne R. As it is the undoubted prerogative of the Crow 
^^ to make peace and war, I have ratified the treaties of peaise 
^' and commerce with France, which had been signed by my or- 
^' der, and have condaded a treaty with Spain, which will be 
^^ signed at Utrecht as soon as the Spanish ministers are arrived 
" there." 

These treaties were then laid before the House. The stipula- 
tions being already well known, and a large majority of the Ck>m- 
mons having shown a determination to support them, no debate 
was attempted on the general qoestion. It would have been but 
poor generalship to have attacked the whole line with such inferior 
forces, instead of singling out the weakest points. The Opposition 
accordingly made a resolute stand on the 8th and 9th articles of the 
Treaty of Commerce, to which they knew that many of the Minis- 
terial members were disinclined. This 9th article provided that 
all laws made in Great Britain since 1664, for prohibiting the im- 
.portation of any goods coming from France, should be repealed ; 
and that, within two months, a law should be passed that no higher 
custom duties should be paid for goods brought from France than 
were payable for the like goods brought from any other country in 
Europe. Now the latter clause was a direct violation of the Me- 
thuen Treaty, according to which the duties on the Portuguese 
wines were always to be lower by one third than the duties on the 
French (1) -, and this violation would, of course, have lost the Eng- 
lisb all their trade with Portugal, which was at this time by far 
the most thriving and advantageous they possessed. Their rising 
manufactures of silk, of linen, an4 of paper were, moreover, 
threatened with unequal competition and probable ruin. The 
merchants and practical men of business — in that unenlightened 
age such men were usually preferred to theorists and speculators 
— with scarcely an exception, viewed this project with dismay; 
and it has been calculated, on apparenfly good grounds, that, had 
the project passed, the annual balance against, or loss to, Great 
Britain, would have been not less than i .400,000/. (2) : so that, on 
the whde, I think we may fully agree with Bishop Burnet, that, 
*^ if even we had been as often beat by the French as they had 
" been by us, this would have been thought a very hard treaty (3)." 
The subject was debated in th,e House of Commons on the 14th 
of May, the day appointed to bring in a bill to make good the 8th 
and 9th articles of the Treaty of Commerce, when the Oppo- 
sition put forth all their strength. Mr. Gould, an eminent mer- 
chant, Mr. Lechmere, an eminent lawyer. Sir Peter King, and 
General Stanhope, particularly distinguished themselves on that 
side. They were ably answered by Sir William Wyndham and 

(1) See the treaty in the CommoDi* JoDmato for I (S) Macphenon's History of Commerce. ?ol. 111. 
171S, p. SM. p. M. ed. I8M. 

(8) BnmeVt Hlttory, toI. li. p. 6M. fol. ed. 
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Mr. ArOmr Moore (a person who, by his faidustry and abilities, 
bad^mnch to his honour, raised himself from the station of a foot- 
man); and, though they were joined by several of the other party, 
SQch asSir George Newland and Mr. Heysham, they were, on the 
diifisioD, outvoted by 252 against 130. Yet Bolingbroke himself 
admits that *' the treaties met with the coldest reception when 
'^ they were laid before the Houses ; and those who were fright- 
*' eDed out of thdr senses, lest they should not be made, affected 
'^ to appear very indifferent to them when they were made (1).'* 
On the 9th of June, the House resolved itself into committee on the 
fiill, and heard several merchants at their bar argue and protest 
against it. A debate then ensued, remarkable for a singular burst 
of party feeling. General Stanhope, to conBrm the statements of 
one of the meirchants, had quoted in his speech some words from 
the preamble of an act passed in Charles the Second's reign. 
Upon this, the Speaker, supposing Stanhope to be mistaken, rose, 
and exclaimed, ^^ There is no such thing in that Act i " The Ge- 
neral hereupon desired the derk at the table to read the Act in 
question, when it appeared that his quotation was right, and both 
he and several other members then inveighed with much passion 
on the Speaker's blunder. This little anecdote most strongly 
shows the mutual animosities and rancour of the times. In the 
House of Commons, any rude interruption from the Speaker, or 
any harsh invectives against him, are, perhaps, the very furthest 
extremity to which its party sph*it ever runs ! 

On the following days, some more mercantile petitioners were 
heard at the bar against the Bill ; and the former speakers on that 
side renewed and enforced their arguments, thus backed by the 
testimony of practical men. Through these means, a pow^ful 
effect was made upon the Ministerial phalanx. Sir Thomas Hau- 
nter, member for Suffolk, a man of great weight with the House on 
all occasions, and more peculiarly on this, because in his geiieral 
I)oliiicsa Tory, supported the objections of the Whigs ; and at last, 
on the 18th of June, on the question that the Bill should be en- 
grossed, it was decided in the negative by 194 to 185. Thus was 
warded off one at least of the dangers of the inglorious negotiations 
at Utrecht (2) ! 

Emboldened by this hard-won victory, the Whig leaders deter- 
Biined to try an address in both Houses, entreating the Queen ^^ to 
'^ use her most pressing instances for removing the Pretender from 

'the Duke of Lorraine's dominions." This was moved in Uie 
I^rds by the Earl of Wharton, on the 29th of June, without any 
previous notice. The Court party were taken completely by sur- 



(1) To Mr. Prior, Jaly 4. 1713. Corresp. toI. ill. "two or three days' uncertatnty, an opinion 

''7^- " Spread that the Lord Treasurer gave ap the point. " 

|>) According to Bolingbroke, " The reason of To Lord Strafford, June so. 171S. 
^ OMjoHty va*, that there had been, during 
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prise. A pmise eniaod. At last, Lord North roie, and endea- 
Tonred to have the motlm set aside, obserTing, that it would show 
a distrust of her Majesty's intentions^ He asked, also, where, 
after all, they would hare the Pretender lire ; since most, if not 
aU, the powers of Eurq^e were, like the Duke of Lorraine, on 
terms of friendship with her Alajesty. But» no one venturing 
openly to oppose the motion, it was unanimously carried. 

On the 1st of July, General Stanhope brought forward the same 
motion in the Commons. Here also no opposition was attempted. 
But Sir William WhiOocke artfully threw out, that he ^^ remem- 
^^ bered the like address was formerly made to the Protector for 
^* having Charles Stuart removed out of France." This was meant 
to remind the House how soon afterwards, in spite of that v6te, 
Charles had been restored to the throne. The Jacobites, however, 
having the fear of the approaching elections before tiheir eyes, re- 
mained perfectly quiet ; and the two addresses were carried up to 
her Majesty, whose answers were in the same sense, but evidently 
cold and constrained. 

The negotiation opened in consequence at Paris led to no good 
result. It was always skilfully eluded by the French ministers, 
and never heartily pressed by the English. Their agent. Prior, 
speaks of it with ridicale in his letters. ^< To say the truth, my 
**• dear Lord Bolmgbroke, M. de Torcy thinks us aU mad. He 
^* asked me many questions, which, for the best reason in the 
^' world, I did not answer $ as, for instance, how we can oblige a 
^^ man to go from one place when we forbid all others to receive 
^^ him (1)? " But even further, it is asserted, in the secret corre* 
spondenpe of Gaultier, that Bolingbroke himself had, with singular 
baseness, privately suggested to the Duke of Lorraine the pretexts 
for eluding his own public demands (2) ! 

Some other proceedings of this session seem to deserve atten- 
tion. The House of Commons proposed to renew the duty on 
malt for another year. A question then arose whether or not 
this duty should be laid on the whole island ; the Scotch mem- 
bers beeing most eager and vehement against bearing any share 
of it. Finding themselves out-^voted, and the Bill passed the 
Commons, they held several private conferences with the peers 
of their party ; sent an address to the Queen ; and, finding this 
ineffectual, indignantly agreed to move for an act for dissolving 
the union between the two kingdoms. Such a motion was ac- 
cordingly brought forward by the Earl of Findlater, on the ist 
of June, and produced a long debate. Lord Peterborough in- 
dulged his lively fancy. He observed, ^' that though sometimes 
^Hhere happened a difference between man and wife, yet it 
'^did not presentty break the marriages so, in the like man- 

(1) BoliDgbroke*8 Coneipond., toI. U. p. 678. (i) To M. de Tony. Pec. II. «n« 1*. 1718- 
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^^ no*, though Bngland, who in this national marriage moat be 
'^snppofied to be the husband, might, in some instances, have 
'^been unkind to the lady, yet she ought not presently to sue 
^^ for a divorce, the rather because she had Tery much mended 
'^ho* fortune by this match/' The Duke of Argyle said, '^that 
^Mt was true he had a great hand in making the Union i that 
^'the chief reason that moved him to it was the securing the 
'^ Protestant succession, hut that he was satisfied that might be 
''done as well now if the Union were dissolved; and that, if 
'^it were not, he did not expect long to have either property 
''left in Scotland or liberty in England (1)1" 

It does not appear that Bolingbroke-^undoubtedly the greatest 
(Mrator ci the time -^ took any part in the debate. But bis re- 
marks upon the subject in a letter to the Duke of Shrewsbury 
may excite some sforious reflections at the present pmod : ** Your 
'^ Grace will wonder when I tell you that they intend to move 
'Mn our Honsei on Monday, to dissolve the Union. You may 
**be sure that all those whose spirits are naturally turbulent and 
*' restless — all those who have languished under expectation, 
''and all those who have any personal resentment, take this oc* 
''casion to^add to the cry and to pursue their own views by 

* ' intermingling them in this cause We shall, I believe, ground 

on this motion a bill to make it high treason, by any overt 
act, to attempt the dissolution of the Union. If, after this, 
we go on to show them all reasonable indulgence, and at the 
''same time to show to them and to all mankind a firmness of 
''resolution and a steadiness of conduct, good will have come 
''out of evil, and we shall reap some benefit from this contre- 
"t™ps(2)."- 

To any one who considers either the nature of this question, 
or the usual feelings and conduct of the House of Lords, the di- 
vision on Lord Findlater's motion will appear not a little surpri* 
sing. Fifty-four peers voted for it, and exactly as many against 
H. Proxies vere then called fori and, there being 13 in the af- 
firmative, and 17 in the negative, it was rejected by a majority 
of only four. But the fact is, that this subject, like every other 
10 the session, was considered not so much on national as on 
party grounds. And if such a course could ever deserve indul- 
gence, it would surely be at a crisis when the fate of the Ha- 
nover succession hung tremUing in the balance, and with it the 
fate of the Protestant establishment, of the British Constitution, — 
of every thing that we cherish as dear, or respect as venerable (3) ! 



(1) Parliamentary History, yoI. tI. p. Itl7. See time M. P. for Lestwlthlel. He tells ns that botb 

also Loekhart's Comment, (p. 414-437.) for a Tery the Tory peers who roted with the Lord Trea- 

foll aecount of this proceeding. sorer against the dissolution of the Union, and the 

{i) Bolingbrolce's Correspond., vol. 11. p. 409. Scotch who TOted for it, were " under agonies" 

(3) A curious account of this dlrision Is given lest they themselves should be Tlctorions i '* In 

In a letter to Swift trom Erasmus hojfiSy at that " all the time I hare been conrersant tn bostness, 
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Another party matter was the favour shown by the House of 
Commons to Dr. Sacheverell. The sentence of the House of Lords, 
forbidding him to preach during the space of three years, ex- 
pired on the 29d of March ; and on the Sunday following he held 
forth, for the first time, at his own church of St. Saviour's, and^ 
taking for his text the words, '* Father, forgive them, for they 
'^know not what they do (1)," drew an unseemly parallel be- 
tween his own sufferings and the Redeemer's Passion. The House 
of Commons, anxious to show their disapprobation of the former 
proceedings against him, appointed him to the honour of preach- 
ing before them on the Restoration Day; and the Court was no 
less forward in conferring a rich benefice upon him. Never, 
perhaps, had any man attained a higher pitdb of popularity. We 
are told, that as he passed to and from the House of Lords, on 
his trial, the by-standers used eagerly to press about him, and 
strive for the happiness of kissing his hands (2). We are told 
that, on his journey through Wales, even our princes in their 
progresses could scarcely have vied with his reception (3) : that 
the day on which his sentence expired was celebrated, not 
only in London, but in several parts of the country, with extra* 
ordinary rejoicings (4). Would not all this appear to imply that 
he must have possessed some degree of talent or of merit? Yet 
the concurrent testimony of some of his friends, as well as of 
his enenues, represents him as utterly foolish, ignorant, ungrate- 
ful — his head reeling with vanity, his heart overflowing with 
gall (5). This venerated idol, when we come to try its sub- 
stance, appears little more than a stock or a stone. But Sache- 
verell was considered as the representative of a popular party 
doctrine — as the champion and the martyr of the High Church 
cause; and the multitude, which always looks to persons much 
more than to principles , . can rarely be won over, until even 
the dearest inaxim appears embodied in some favourite leader. 

The 7th of July had been appointed by the Queen as a day of 
public thanksgiving, for what she termed ^' the safe and honourable 
^^ peace lately concluded. " BoQi Houses went in procession to 
St. Paul's ; and in the evening there were extensive illuminations 
blazing forth from the dty, and magnificent fire- works played off 



" I nerer before obserred both sides at the same (4) Tindal's History, vol. yl. p. 106. 

*' Ume acting parU which they thought coa- (S) Sir Walter Scott truly obserfes : " Although 

" trary to their Inleiestor' See Swift's Works, " the Tory ministry was formed in consequence 

TOl. xTi. p. 71. " of the ferment raised by this silly tool, the 

(1) St Luke, ch. xxlli, ». On this sermon we •• eminent writers of their party seldom mention 

find in Swift's Journal to Stella, April 2. : " I went *' him but with contempt." Note to Swift's Works, 

" to Lord Treasurer's at six, where I found Dr. Tol. tI. p. MO. As to Sacheferell's real principles, 

" SachCTerell, who told us that the bookseller I have found the following entry in a " Minute 

" had given him loot, for his sermon preached *' of what was resolved on by his Majesty and 

" last Sunday, and intended to print 80,000. I be- " Eari Bolingbroke," October 14. 1715 (Stuart 

•' Here he will be confoundedly bit, and will Papers),—" SachCTerell to make his way to the 

** hardly sell above half." " King (on his landing) unless he can be more 

(<) Burnet's History, toI. it. p. 541 fol. ed. " nsetal In London." 

(9) Ibid. p. SS8. 
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from Ihe river. The Qaeen, however, was prevented by ittness 
from atteDding ; and the Whigs kept aloof from a pageant which, in 
tkir eyes, must have appeared a profanation. 

On the 16th of the same month the Queen was so far recovered 
as to be able to prorogue Parliament in person. ^^ My Lords and 
"Gentlemen, " she said, ^^ at my coming to the &own I found a 
" war prepared for me. God has blessed my arms with many vic> 
" tones, and at last has enabled me to make them useful by a safe 
" and honourable peace. I heartily thank you for the assistance 
'' yoa have given me therein, audi promise myself that, with your 
'^ concurrence, it wiU be lasting. To this end I recommend it to 
" yoa all to make my subjects truly sensible of what they gain by 
'* the peace. " 

It is curious to contrast this address of Queen Anne with that of 
the Prince Regent, a century afterwards, on closing the session 
of 1814. We shall find that the shameful peace of Utrecht is com- 
mended with far higher praise than the triumphant peace of Paris. 
It was not necessary to ask statesmen ^' to make my subjects truly 
^'sensible" of the glory of the latter. We may observe, also, 
that the Prince Regent, in alluding to the great victories of the 
war, pays a proper and natural tribute to ^^ the consummate skfll 
'' and ability displayed by the great commandei* whose services you 
'^ have so justly acknowledged.'^ In Queen Anne's speech, on the 
contrary, the Duke of Marlborough is meanly and enviously shut 
oat from all notice. Did Harley and St. John really think that his 
glory depended on their notice, or that they could lower his fame 
hy suppressing his praises ? 

The Parliament, thus prorogued, was dissolved a few days 
itflerwards. At this period the hopes of the leading Whigs seem 
to have been greatly depressed. The Hanoverian minister was 
told by Stanhope that ^^ the greatest number of country gentle- 
'^ men is rather sigainst us than for us ; ^' and the General added 
his opinion, that ^^ if things continue ever so short a time on the 
'^ presedt footing, the Elector will not come to the Grown un- 
"less he comes with an army (1)." The Whigs made, how- 
<^ver, the most of their cause in their appeals at the elections. 
They inveighed, and not without success, against the Treaty of 
Commerce of their opponents. To show their concern for trade, 
and especially for the staple commodity of England, they in 
niost places wor^ pieces of wool in their hats; while on the other 
bdQd the Tories assumed green boughs, as seeking to identify 
tbemselves «with the most popular event in English history— the 
Restoration (2). 

Itis atnelancholy reflection for human nature, how easily and 

(0 Schati toBothmar, Oct. 3. 1713. Hacpherson, like manner symbols assumed on the Pretender's 

^ol U- p. SOB . birth-day in 1 716. The Jaobbites wore white roses 

(i)Hi8t. of Europe, 1718 and 1714. I find from and the Whigs farthing warming-pans! (Utter 

« letter in the Stuart Papen, that there were in of Mr. Tkw, liuies, iondop, ^uae ti. I7ie.} 
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completely even the most intelligent classes of even the most intel- 
ligent people may scHnetimes be imposed npon. There seems some 
inherent proneness in mankind to great national delusions. The 
same men whom we find as individuals watchful and wary, not 
readily trusting professions, nor often misled by appearances, as a 
body will often swallow open-mouthed the most glaring absurdities 
and contradi<^ions ; and the press, which ought to be the detector 
of such delusions, will sometime stoq[> to be their instrument. 
Thus, in the elections of 1713. it is certain that a very great ma- 
jority of the English peofto were zealously attached to the rights 
of the House of Hanover. The Tory administration was well 
known to be on iU terms . with that family, and was publicly ac- 
cused of favouring the cause of its rival. We might, therefore, 
have presumed that the pec^le of England must needs have taken 
one or the other cour8e*^have cooled in thejir zeal either for a 
Protestant King, or for Jacobite ministers. Yet, with wonderful 
blindness, they resolutely adhered to both $ and, while devoutly 
praying for the Electress Sophia, as heir presumptive, while 
solemnly burning, on the 18th erf November, amidst unanimous 
huzzas, figures of the De^nl, the Pope, and the Pret^der (1), they 
yet returned to Parliament a vast majority of friends to an admi- 
nistrafion which, in all its actions, studied the advantage of one at 
least of those three personages. The Whigs, it is true, were vic- 
torious in several places, and, on the whole, perhaps, were not 
losers by this election, as compared to the last ; but they still formed 
but a feeble fraction of the House of Commons ; while, in the House 
of Peers, on the other hand, they continued to exert a manifest 
ascendency. 

The scope of this work appears to me to impose the necessity, 
and the period of a general election to aflbrd the occasion, for my 
giving some details on the composition of both Houses at this period . 
First, then, of the House of Lords. It comprised, at this pariod^ 
one Prince of the Blood Royal, the Electoral Prince of Hanover, 
under the tifle of Duke of Cambridge ^ twenty-^two other Dukes, 
two Marquesses, sixty-four Earls, ten Yiscounts, and sixty-seven 
Barons. These, with twenty-six Spiritual and sixteen Scotch 
Representative Peers, made up a total of 207 ; several of whom, 
however, as Roman Catholics, could take no part in public business. 
In comparing these numbers with those at the accession of William 
the Fourth, we find them, at this latter period, amount to 390, 
including four Spiritual and twenty-eight Temporal Representa- 
tive Peers from Ireland^-an increase, certainly, not at all more 
than commensurate with the improvement of properties and the 
increase of population. In fact, the prc^rtion between the Peers 
and the population will be found nearly the same at both periods. 

fi) Hkt. of B«ro|i6 for iii» mi m*r p. Ml. TiA Wk Of MoToiBber WW the Muareriary or 
QttoeftBliMlwiii^ ftoeMiioa. 
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Were sach limits to be outstepped in any rery great degree, the 
result eoold not fail to be felt injuriously by the landed interest, 
as withdrawing oonsiderable proprietors from the representation 
of the counties, and throwing that representation into inferior 
haods. 

Of the 907 Peerages which existed at the accession of George 
(he First, not more than fifty4wo remained unaltered at the death 
of George the Fourth. But the rest were by no means all ex- 
tioctioiiB. Many appear changed only from inromotions in rank- 
is, fbr example^ the EaiflB of Exeter and Salisbury,; and, on the 
other hand, several are continued in collateral branches, and 
ander lower but more ancient titles, as was the case, for instance, 
with the Dukedom and Earldom of Shrewsbury. It may not be 
Qodeserring of notice as a singularity, that though, in 1714, the 
body of Peers was so much smaller Uuin in 1830, a greater number 
of them held the rank at Dukes. 

The Hoose of Commons then, and throughout that century, 
consisted of 558 Members; 513 being sent from England^ and 45 
from Scotland. It is well worthy of observation, how large a 
iiimd^r of the ftmUy interests and local ties which still exist, or, 
at least, wUoh existed before Lord Grey's administration, were iki 
force at this early period. We find, in this Parliament, a Drake 
retwned for Amersham, a Grimston for St. Albans, a Whitmore 
for Bridgmtf tb, a Musgrave for Carlisle, a Chohnondeley ttx 
Cheshire, a Bathurst f<^ Cirencester, a Bankes for CorCfe Castle, 
a Lowther for Cumberland, a Wynn for Denbigh, a Mundy for 
Derby, a Foley for Droitwich, and another Foley fw Hereford, 
a Hervey for Bury St. Edmund's, a Mostyn for Flint, an Eliot 
for St. Germaitts, a Bwkeley for Gloucestershire, a Brownlow for 
Grantham, an A'Court for Heytesbury, jLord Hinchinbrook for 
HimtiDgdon, Sir Edward Knatchbull for Kent, a Sibthorp for lin- 
<»hi, a Walpole for Lynn, a Wentworth f<br Malton, a Bruce for 
Marlborough, a Yaugban for Merioneth, Thomas Cisartwright for 
Northamptonshire, a Fitzwilliam for Peterborough, an Edgcombe 
for Plymptcm,' a Fleetwood for Preston, a Cocks for Reigate, a Ver- 
non for Stafford, a Cecil for Stamford, a Dowdeswell for Tewkes- 
*>wy, a Greville fcwp Warwick, and a Forester for Wenlock (1). 
Thfsc hereditary seats in Parliament, combining in some degree 
the permanence of Peerages with the popularity of Elections-^ 
tbese feelings of mi^tual kindness, which bound together our 
^^thy gentry and their poorer neighbours, and brought them 
into frequent and friendly intercourse — these bulwarks against 
^1 sadden and overwhelming tide of popular delusion-appear 
to me to have been one of the main causes of the good working 

(0 Sm t HM ot Uiit Ho«M or CMMHMi* It the thttB, tw inslaBce, doM not eontafn th« name of 
wliamentary HiBtory, toL yl. p. 1246. The .list Steele. n« iftt« fflenbw 99t StoeU»Mge. {Hint' 
»> boveyer, Ui«orr«ot Uk somo parUQOlani ; ua of Kwmp^ (or Vtiz and nn, p. 265.) 
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of our ancient constitution, and, still more, of its long duration. 
Thanks, in' great measure, to them, the constitution of England 
might long be compared to its country, — smooth yet not uniform^ 
diversified yet not rugged, equally removed from the impracticable 
heights of democracy or the dead level of despotism (1) ! 

In support of this opinion I may be permitted to observe, that, 
in the times of Queen Anne as in ours, all the eminent statesmen 
of the age, with scarcely one exception, owed to the smaller bo- 
roughs, now disfranchised, either their introduction into public 
life, or their refuge during some part of it. Lord Chancellor 
Cowper sat for Beralston, Lord Chancellor King for the same place, 
Harley for Tregony, Craggs afterwards for the same, Walpole for 
Castle Rising, Steele for Stockbridge, Addison for Malmesbury, 
Prior for East Grinstead, Stanhope for Wendover, Lord Chester- 
field for St. Germains, Pulteney for Heydon, Shippen for Bramber , 
and Bolingbroke for Wotton Basset! Such were the brilliaut 
results of our late representative system. We have now irrevo- 
cably cut off the fountain head. But we wisely expect that the 
stream will not cease to flow ! 

I am not^ however, a blind and indiscriminate admirer of our 
former Parliamentary constitution. Its most indefensible part, I 
mean the sale and purchase of seats, may be traced at a much 
earlier period than is commonly supposed. When Mr. Hallam 
states that this practice is never mentioned in any book that he 
remembers to have seen, of an earlier date than 1760 (2), he, for 
once, departs from his usual accuracy. Thus, for instance, we 
find Lady Mary Montagu write to her husband in 1714, when he 
wished to come into Parliament, ^^ Perhaps it will be the best way 
'' to deposit a certain sum in some friend's handstand buy some 
" little Cornish borough (3). " Thus also, *'it is notorious," said 
the Earl of Dorset, in Parliament, when arguing against the systen[i 
of triennial elections, ^^ that a gre^t number of persons have no 
'^ other livelihood than by being employed in bribing corpo- 
"raUons(4)." 

Reports of the speeches in either House, which mow exercise so 
powerful an influence upon the public mind, were at this period 
almost unknown. We find, indeed, some account of striking sen- 
tences, or the principal arguments of a few Parliamentary leaders. 
But, in the first place, these do not seem to have been brought 
before the public by a daily press ; and, secondly, it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say, that the record of a single protracted debate at 
the present time is longer than the record of a whole session in the 
reign of Queen Anne. Strangers, also, were much more frequently 

(1) Danto says of Cesena, though in a different (S) Gonstitat. Hist. ill. S19. Baudry's edition, 
sense from that of a balanced constitution— (s) Letters, toI. U. p. 1*8. ed. 18J0. 

" Cost com ' eila sift tra U piano e '1 monte (4) PorUamsilttfy Hiatory, liA- tU. P> 897. 

" Tra tiiaonia at tive e stato franco." 

inf. 0. «. T. 58. 
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excladed thaii at present ; and questions of foreign policy especially, 
were often (as now in North America) debated with closcid doors. 
In the Parliamentary History for March, 1714, we'find that the 
Commons having the day before made an order for dearing the 
House of all strangers, not excepting the Peers, it was moved in 
the Lords to make the like order, without excepting the Conmions. 
fiut tbjs motion was successfully opposed by the Duke of Argyle, 
who said, very much in the style of a courtier, ''It is for the 
^' honour of this august assembly to show that they are better bred 
'^ and have more complaisance than the Gotnmons ! " A strange 
ar^ment for legislators ! 

Still less was there at this period any publication of the lists of 
the divisions. In 1696, the printing and circulating the names of 
a minority in the House of Commons had been unanimously voted 
abreach of privilege, and '' destructive of the freedom and liberties 
1^ of Parliament (1)." It may, however, be doubted whether the 
just responsibility of members to their constituents was thereby at 
all impaired ; since, on any doubtful point, the electors would of 
course address an inquiry to their representative as to the vote he 
bad ^yen ; and if even he were so utterly base as to wish to deceive 
them, still he could not answer falsely, whilst there were many 
hundred witnesses to the real fact. To suppose a question not 
calling for any such inquiries from con|^iJtuents, is to suppose a 
question of very little public ]mportanc# or constituents of very 
httle public spirit. We may, therefore, perhaps, infer that the 
modern practice of lists in the daily papers is more useful for the 
gratification of curiosity than for the maintenance of principle ; 
and ^e may regret that so many hours should be wasted in the 
House of Commons by explanatory speeches, when the same object 
might be attained by explanatory letters. At present more mem- 
bers speak to satisfy their supporters out of doors, than to convince 
their opponents in the House. 

In Queen Anne's reign, the place of daily reports of the debates 
was in a great measure supplied by frequent party pamphlets. 
It was through these that the people were sometimes instructed 
and restrained, and more often spurred and goaded, in the politics 
of the day. Never before had England seen this paper warfare 
waged with such fierce and deadly rancour. Never before had it 
been conducted by such eminent abilities. On the one side, the 
^higs could boast of the graceful and easy style, the inimitable 
humour and the fertile fancy of Addison ; of the buoyant spirit, 
Ihe keen and biting vehemence of Steele. On the other side, the 
Tories possessed in Swift perhaps the greatest master of satire that 
ever lived. He was bold, vindictive, and unscrupulous. He was 
seldom restrained either by delicacy or compassion. He had a 

(1) conmvni' jovrii«is, toi, xi. p. iyti% 
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llK)rongh knowledge of nil ^e baiter paarts of hmnan Mtttr^— fcir 
thej were his own. If, indeed, it be possible that an accon^pllshed 
satirist shonld ever be an amiable man^ Sv^ift at least was not that 
prodigy ,* and his life and cUafracter appear consumed by the sstltie 
jBery raneour which glows in his writings. We find him bred ad a 
Whig, nnder Sir WilMam Temple— patronised As a Whig, by ixwrd 
Somers — ^boasting of himself as a Whig, in his writihgs (1)— and 
then, without a pretence of principle, Without the slightest charge; 
agaihst his friends on public grounds, and merely on ah allegation 
of personal neglect, turning round to the Tory leaders at the tery 
moment when those leaders were coming into oiBce, and having 
^idently no better reason for deserting hh cause than that he 
thought it in danger. We find him instantly single ont all his 
former friends for his libels, and assail them with all the deadly 
resentment of a renegade. The illustrious Somers, tbt example, 
his early friend, so fertely held tip as '^ the modetn Aristides,'' 
becomes "a false, deeeitful r«iscal(2).'' We fiild him in some 
leases eren making a boast of idsihceHty ; and thtis saying of Lord 
Rochester, " Though I said I only talked from my love to him, 1 
'^ told a lie, for I do riot care if he were hanged (3). " We find 
him now urge his greedy claims for reward upon both feolifagbfoke 
and Harley; and at length, in the spring of 1713, extort the 
Deanery of St. Patrick'«#om a reluctant Queen and hollow frifends. 
We find him, a beneficettelergymah, indite a sarcastic allegory on 
the principal sects of Christianity $ we find him indulge in the 
grt)Ssest and most unseemly allusions, even wheii writitig to a 
young, an unmarried, and a virtuous wemah, who had become 
attached to him (4)—* woman whom his cold-hearted cruelty 
afterwards hurried to an early grave. Such is my opinion of his 
character. 1 turn to his Writings, and my contempt for the man 
is at onee lost in my admiratioii of the author. What vigour ahd 
vivacity of style ! How rich is his variety of illustratioti, how 
terrible his energy of invective ! How powerfully does he cast 
aside to the right and to th^ left all extraneous or subordinate 
topics— grapple at once with the main matters at issue— and give 
battle to the whole strength of his opponents ! Though nearly all 
written as mere occasional pieces, and to serve an immediate objet^t, 
his works have been deservedly classed by posterity as permanent 
productions, and display more, perhaps, than any other, the whole 
force q( plain and homely language . 

It has already been mentioned that, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
party pamphlets and lampoons had attained a new degree of both 
talent and importance. The great Whig administration had borne 
these attacks, for the most part, with inward sorehess btii osteil-* 



(1) Works, TOl. iii. p. 240, eic. (3) Journal to Stella, Dec. 80. 1710. 

(8) Works, vol. W. p. 273. ; akd TOK «. |l. i«». (*> tM. 6tt. 4. 1710, etc. 
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sible iadifference. It was not till a libel was heard from the 
palpU, and a nickname applied in a sermon to a minister of 
state (1), that the resentment of Godolphin drew his colleagues into 
the unfortunate impeachment of Sacheverell. The Tory ministers, 
on the other hand, who had been, while out of office, the prime 
moyers of these attacks, did not bear the libels, to which they in 
their tarn became exposed, with the same patience as their pre- 
decessors. In this, as in almost every other matter, they had 
recourse to the most violent measures. In one day, Secretary 
St. John had no less than twelve booksellers and publishers taken 
up for libels on the administration {%. Not satisfied with such ac- 
tivity, he, in January, 1712, brought down a message from her 
Majesty to the House of Commons, complaining of the ** great 
^' licence which is taken in publishing false and scandalous libels, 
" suth as are a reproach to any government ;" and declaring that 
'' this evil seems to be grown too strong for the laws ifow in force/' 
The House of Commons, at that time completely under the control 
of St. John and his colleagues, in their answer went even beyond 
the Royal message, and lamented that, ^'not only are false and 
'^scandalous libels printed and pubUshed against your Majesty's 
^' goyemment, but the most horrid blasphemies against God and 
" religion. And we beg leave humbly to assure your Majesty that 
*'we will do our utmost to find out a remedy equal to this 
** mischief." Accordingly, in March, 1712, the House having re- 
solved itself into committee, Sir Gilbert Dolben moved the following 
resolutions : — 

^4. That the liberty taken in printing and publishing scan- 
^' dalous and impious libels creates divisions among her Majesty's 
"subjects, tends to the disturbance of the public peace, is highly 
" prejudicial to her Majesty's government, and is occasiolbed for 
"want of due regulating the press. 

" 2. That all printing presses be registered with the names o 
" the owners and places of abode ; and that the author, printer, 
^^ and ptd)^sher of every book set his name and place of abode 
''thereto.'* 

A. bill founded upon these two resolutions was ordered by tile 
House to be brought in -, but it was dropped in the course of the 
session, several members having, as they believed, found a more 
effectual method for suppressing the evil in question by laying a 
heavy duty on all newspapers and pamphlets. This was done,* 
and ttie tax, according to Swtft, exceeded the intrinsic value of 
*oth (he materials and the work ; yet, considered as a party mea- 

(1) Volpone to Lord Godolphin. Anothcrr nick- " "paper. They -had best, for their patron's sake 

^^ aikplied at the time to the same Hoblemap, " as -well as thefr ourn, he qniet. I know how to 

•rom hte ungainly looks, was Baconface. "set them in the ptllory, and how to reyive 

(S) ionrnal to Stella. Oct. ik. 1711. St. John " fbllowsthat will write them to death." To. Mr. 

'ays hlnueif, in one of his letters, " My Lord Hsrrison, Sept. -91. 1711. <:orresp. Tol. i. p. S26. 

larlborovgh's stupid chaplain continnes to spoil 
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sure, it failed in ils efifect : for the zeal of the opposition, which 
must at all times be keener than that of the party in power, 
speedily found funds to continue its attacks, while the Tory 
writers did not always enjoy the same advantage; so that, as their 
chief libeller afterwards complained, this impost was '* to open the 
mouths of our enemy and shut our own (1)." In fact, no point of 
modern legislation seems more perplexing than that of the abuses 
of the public press. Their grievance — which is, in fact, power 
without responsibility — ^is great and undoubted ; but a despotic 
remedy for them would be a greater grievance still. Under the 
benignant influence of a free constitution, libellers^, like vermin in 
summer, will naturally grow and thrive. It is a matter well 
worthy the inquiry of an enlightened age, whether we must needs 
bear the lesser evil for the sake of the greater good, or whether it 
be possible to check the licentiousness of the press without im- 
' pairing^ the liberty out of which it springs. 

In considering this question, we must measure the mischief of 
libels, first, by the false opinions or inflamed resentments which 
they msiy raise amongst the people ; and, secondly, by their ^ect 
on the illustrious objects of their venom. In the latter respect it 
is true that the very extent of the evil happily works out its own 
cure. So conunon and unscrupulous are now the attacks on every 
one engaged in public life, or even filling an elevated rank, that 
few men can fail to become completely callous and unmoved by 
them. But the case, I may observe, was very different in less 
turbulent times, or with more sensitive tempers. How often have 
not such malignant falsehoods damped the brightest energies, and 
discouraged the most active patriotism ! They have quelled spirits 
which had not shrunk before embattled armies, which had con- 
fronted the terrors of a parliamentary impeachment — the Tower 
and the block. Of all the leading statesmen at the time of Anne, 
the two who appear to have possessed the greatest mastery of 
temper and powers of self-control are Marlborough and Somers. 
The former, in the opinion of Adam Smith, even surpassed in 
these qualities all other great public characters of modern times. 
Yet we find both Somers and Marlborough writhing and embit- 
tered by the sting of even the* most insignificant literary insects. 
The private letters of the Duke are filled with complaints against 
" the villanous way of printing, which stabs me to the heart (2)/' 
— " I find," says Lord Somers, " that in any reign, and with any 
"success, there will be little cause to envy any one who has a 
" share of the ministry in England (3).'' Are these, we may be al- 

(1) Swift, Foar last Tears of the Qaeen, Works, (9) To the Duchess, April 16. 1711 ; and severtil 

Tol. T. p. 801. I may obserTe, however, that a oUiers. 

foreign ambassador writes in 1716, " Printers ,.,,.. . ... ^ , . „.. 

"run great risks in printing any thing that dis- W better to the Dake of Shrewsbury, De- 

" pleases the GoTernment." Count Gyllenborg to c^niber, 170*. 
Gortz. London, Oct- 23. 1716. (Papers laid be- 
fore Parliament.) 
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lowed to ask, the feelings with which a generous country should 
desire its great men to regard it ? Is it not also to be feared that 
the country may thus have lost the advantage of much enterprise 
and genius which would otherwise have been exerted for its 
service ? And, above aU, have we any ground to hope that the 
very excess of the evil, which undoubtedly works out its own cure 
so far as private feelings are concerned, has at all the same effect 
with regard to public delusion or exasperation? 

FroDQi this long, but I hope not superfluous digression, I return 
to the schemes and proceedings of the British administration. In 
the period between the dissolution of the old Parliament and the 
meeting of the new one, in February, 1714, the party of Boling- 
broke in the cabinet appears to have exerted a decided prepon- 
derance over that of Oxford. In the same proportion as his in- 
fluence increased, the tendency of every measure grew more and 
more in favour of the Pretender and his partisans. We have now 
kid open^to public view, in Macpherson's and Lockhart's volumes, 
the most confidential correspondence of that period, secret reports 
from the agents both of Aanover and of St. Germains -, and it is 
Yery remarkable that, widely as these letters differ in all their 
views and wishes, and sources of information, they yet perfectly 
agree as to the fact of the new counsels of England being for the 
interests of the latter. The Hanoverians write with bitterness an4 
alarm; the Jacobites in a most confident and joyous tone. ''The 
" changes," says the Jesuit Plunkett (1), " go on by degrees to the 
'' King's advantage -, none but his friends advanced or employed in 

*' order to serve the great project. Bolingbroke and 

" Oxford do not set their horses together, because he (Oxford) is 
" so dilatoi-y, and dozes over things, which is the occasion there 
"are so many Whigs chosen this parliament. Though there are 

"four Tories to one, they think it little The mi- 

"nistry must now sink or swim with France (2)." So strong 
was, in fact, the Jacobite conviction on this point, that the Pre- 
tender wrote vnth his own hand recommending the ministry to the 
support of his friends in England f and on the 19th of September, 
Nairne, his Under Secretary of State, sent a still more specific in- 
junction to the Jacobites that they should assist the Tories at the 
elections, and promote all the measures of the Court. 

The new appointments at that Court were likewise nearly all 



0) This Plunkett, under the name of Rogers, tioned with bitterness on account of her conduct 

vuastirriDg Jacobite agent, who had previously to her father. Several old catcher against her 

<)i]>ped in a most detestable conspiracy against and Queen Mary's proceedings at that time have 

the Dniie of Marlborough. He assured the ml- been handed down by tradition in old Jacobite 

Bitten that Marlborough and the principal Whigs families. Here is one that I remember to have 

nraaat to fire the city, seize the Queen, murder heard from a Cornish gentleman :— • 
Oxford, ete. See Coxa'» Life, vol. vi. p. 167. .. ^^„„^„ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^„^ ^„^^_ 

(J) Letters dated Oct. 7. and f8. 1718, Mac- " Four such children never had man ! 
Pherson. toI. li. p. 439. and 446. The Queen is " They turned their father out of door, 
Blwajs termed Princess Anne, and often men- " And called their brother a son of a-— — <.* 
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sach as to possess no small claim to this support. Sir Williani 
Wyndham became Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Dake of 
Athol received the Privy Seal for Scotland, the Earl of Mar the 
seals of Secretary of State. for the same, kingdom. The vacapt 
Bishopric of Rochester and Deantery of Westminster vf ere both 
conferred on Atterbury, a Jacobite divine of great abilities and still 
greater ambition. 

But one of the principal steps to ^bich Bolingbroke and Omiond 
applied themselv^ for the promotion of their final object, and 
i¥hich may serve as an addition^ proof of it, was new-modelling 
the troops. Even in May we find Plunkett stating, ''We are 
"paying and discarding the army every day. It is observable 
'* those that were of Oliver's (King William's) making are laid 
*' aside (1)." The Duke of Ormond wag made Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, thus placing under his control the principal 
strongholds of the coast (2) ; and Berwick and Edinburgh were in 
like manner entrusted to sure handji. But the influence of the 
Duke of Marlborough over troops vf honi he had so often led to 
victory and never once to failure, was naturally looked upon as a 
most formidably obstacle. The personal epen^ies of that great man 
were therefore eagerly brought forward by the Government, and 
his friends, at every opportunity, dismissed the service, pr at least 
withdrawn from active employment. A scheme was even formed 
ny Ormond for compelling ^veral si^ch ofiScers to sell their coip- 
missions, and Grovernment was to advance 10,0002. to assist some 
of their own creatures in becoming the purchasers (3). But this 
project, fraught as it was with danger to the Hanover succession, 
was happily baffled by Oxford's neglecting to provide the requisite 
funds j and, in fact, tbroughopt all tins period the usual inertness 

' of that minister, and perhaps we may add his disinclination to the 
Jacobite cause, acted as a drag-chajn on the headlong career and 
downward descent of bis colleagues (4). 

It was not only in their negotiations abroad and their govern- 
jneni at home, that the English mipisters befriended the b.eir of the 
Stuarts i they liad much at heart a sijjl more effectual step for his 
jM^vioe, by persuading bim to renounce, or at least pretend to re- 
nounce, the Boman Catboljic faith. An apparent accession to the 
Church of England was, therefore, on ib%b authority, ^d on ipdany 

. occasions, eagerly pressed upon James. JIji Jc^y, 1712, we find a 
letter from the Duke of Buckingham, urging that measure with 
the utmost vehemence as the one thing needful (5). In February, 

(1) Vacjtherson's Papers, TOl. ti. p. 419. SMan (4) Hanhal Benriek observes, "-Le TMsqrIer 
account of the regiments disbanded in the Jooi^ " dilNraitde Jonr a autre de regler rannte mal- 
nals of the House of Commons, vol. xvii. p. 198. " gr€ les soUicItations da Dae d'Ormond aveo le- 

(2) A previous and inelTectaal attempt had been ** quel k i'insu d'Oxford J'6tats en commerce de 
made to induce the Carl of .Dorset to give up " leUres." (H^m. vol. ti. p. 1S8.) See also the 
Dover Castle. See H. Walpoie'« letter to Mann, utractsfrom the Stuart Papers, Appendli. 

May 17. 1749. (6) Hacpherson's Papers, vol. 11. p. SS7. 

(3; See Swift's Works, vol. li. p. 444. note. 
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(T14, Oilbrd dictated a lett^ froQEi Gaidtier to the Pretender, as- 
suriDg iam Ibat if be wished to be sure of tiie successioD, it was 
absdatdiy requisite that he should dissiemble his religioQ, or diange 
it for that established amongst his oountrymen; and that so long as 
he continued a Roman Gatholici the Queep would do nothing for 
him (i). The language of Bolingbrokef on many occasions, was 
the same ; and at last he observed to Ibarville, that if the Electcnr 
orHanoyer ever did oiount the throne of England it would be en? 
tirely through the fault of the Pretender, ia refusing to do what 
vas quite iadispeiksaUe to gain the hearts of th^ nation and allay 
their af^ehensions (2). Nor were these rem(m8trances and wishes 
confined to Protestant statesmen ^ it appears from other letters of 
IbervjUe that several leading £atholics concurred in them (3). 
^' According to the information I receive on all hands, " writes 
thai agent, "' there is not one Tory fool-hardy enough to say a dingle 
'^ word that shall pledge him to acknowledge King James after 
'' the death of the Queen, nor pi^haps who is really disposed to 
^^ favour him, unless he wiU beccxne a member of the Church of 
'^ England. It seems to me that within the last few days the 
^^ Protestant Jacobites speak (nretty openly in this sehse« Nay 
'' move, pnost of them think Uiat he cannot hesitate or scruple 
'' to take that course. They believe that the delay in his doing 
^' so at this dangerous crisis of the Queen's health ( a delay of 
" which they all disapprove ) is owing only to hiis expecting some 
*^ assurances that if he takes that step he shall be acknowledged 
"as the heir (4).'^ 

The Pretender was now nearly in the same situation as his 
great-grandfather, Henry the Fourth of France i when many even 
of his Huguenot followers implored him to sacriQce his faith, for 
the attainment of his throne. His unde also, Charles the Second, 
had, in 1660, consented to suppress his secret religious predilec- 
tions. But tcyhe great and lasting honour of James he disdained 
any such unworthy compromise with his conscience ; and he wrote 
a very able letter, to be circulated amongst his partisans in England, 
^nd ID which he declared his fixed determination neither to dis- 
semble nor to change (5) -, a rare and admirable instance of reli- 
gious sincerity in princes. It was hoped, however, by the Pre* 
tender^ that this letter might have the good effect of increasing the 
confidence of his friends, since he who thus preferred his con- 
science to his interests might be more surely relied on in his solemn 
promises to respect the religious establishment and constitutional 
rights of others. Qut such an argument was for too refined for 
popular apprehension -, his sincerity, though a merit in him, must 

(1) 6a«U^«9, |o thQ Fr«t«pder, Feb. e. 1714. (fi) So« thia letter in Haepberaon'a Papen, 

p) Iberrllle to Torcy, July f . 171*. TOt, U. p, ft?*. The IH effect It had produced la 

wl'Letters o| fbcinrUle, beetveea J^ne sa. and mentioned by iberriUe jto Torcy, imi beCwe tbe 

'Will. 171V ' Queen's death. July 20. 1714. 
I*) Ibenille to Torcy, February 26. i7U, 
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haye been a misfortune to England bald be come to the tbrone ; 
and, however praiseworthy might be the sentiments of his letter, 
its general circulation at such a period cannot be considered other- 
wise than ill-timed and injudicious. 

This letter, however, by no means put an end to. the importd- 
nities of the Jacobites with the Pretender, nor to their exertions 
for him. Both continued with unabated ardour; and the latter, 
at least, with good prospects of success. « 
' On the other side, the friemds of the Protestant succession, fully 
aware of their danger, no less endeavoured to take their measures 
in case of an appeal to arms. In the absence of Marlborough, 
and in want of his master-mind, they considered Stanhope as their 
military chief; and that general became the pivot of several im- 
portant schemes and missions. He held some private conferences 
with the principal ofiBcers of the French refugees, a numerous 
body, and zealous for thci Protestant cause. He despatched se- 
veral officers to the opposite coasts to ascertain the movements of 
the troops, and to guard against the Pretender secretly collecting 
and landing at the head of any con$iderable force (1). He and his 
friends were also brooding over a scheme no less adventurous and 
decisive than that which they dreaded in their opponents ; for they 
had it in contemplation that, on the Queen's death, or dangerous 
illness, or perhaps even greatly declining healtti, the Elector 
should comi^ over with a body of troops (2). Such a design was, 
of course, kept scrupulously secret ; yet, as we shall find, it came 
to the knowledge of ministers in the course of the ensuing spring. 
It was supported by Marlborough with all his influence, and he 
sent General Gadogan from abroad to concert with Stanhope the 
necessary arrangements for that purpose. (3). Yet the Duke posi- 
tively refused to commit himself in documents, by putting his name 
to an association which had been framed by the most eminent of 
the Whigs in England, and brought to him at Antw^p by Mr. On- 
slow — a refusal not unattended, on their part, by some disappoint- 
ment and suspicion* 

The Gourt of Hanover, however, on this as on other occasions, 
showed but little readiness to second the exertions of its friends 
in England. The Dowager Electress was still living at the advanced 
age of eighty-two, and sometimes appeared jealous of the attention 
of her son to affairs in which she, as the next heir, considered her- 
self chiefly concerned. From age she was slow and dilatory, as 
much as the Elector from temper. Both of them displayed, also, 
either an ill-judged parsimony, or a surprising poverty, in refusing 

(1) " The officers sent by Mr. Stanhope to the " they had orders to be. ready to inarch upon a 

*' Boalonnais and Flanders are returned ; and re- " moment's warning." Kreyenberg to Robethon, 

" port that they found no troops in motion there^ Feb. 16. 1714. Macpherson's Papers, toI. ii. 

** only that nine Irish battalions and a regiment p. 867. 

" of dragoons were advanced from Lorraine, and <2) Hacpherson, toI. tl. p. 471, etc. 

*' in qaarters at Douay, Valenciennes, and (S) See Goxe's Life q( Marlboroagh, vol. Ti. 

** Hesdln, and that the officers said openly that p. MS. 

r 
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to lay out small sums, from time to time, according to the advice 
and entreaties of flieir English correspondents. In vain was it 
urged upon them that a very moderate expense might secnre some 
doubtftd elections or determine some wavering friends (1). In vain 
did Marlborough especially beseech the Elector not to spare his 
money, and offer to assist him with a loan of 20,0002. So far from 
being able or willing to enter into such expenses, the Elector, at 
this very period, was himself soliciting a pension fc»* his moth^ 
from Qaeen Anne (2) ! 

Sach means as calling in an armed force and buying mercenary 
par|isans — the sword and the purse — appear strange expedients 
for securing a succession which was not only the regular and ap- 
pointed course of law, but rooted in the hearts of three fourths of 
the English people at that period . Yet let us not too rashly condemn 
the statesmen who had recourse to these expedients. Let us re- 
memberhow firmly established was the administration against which 
they had to strive ; how fearful the dangers from which they finally 
delivered us ! Nor let it be forgotten that no suspicion of any per- 
sonal lucre or advantage to themselves, nor of illegal violence 
against their opponents, ever attached to their counsels, either 
for the application of money or for the landing of troops. , 

The broken health of the Queen, at this period, was another cir- 
cumstance that stimulated both parties to exertion, as showing the 
importance of time. Her Majesty's constitution had in early life 
ton injured by repeated miscarriages. Having of late years 
^wn large and unwieldy, she could no longer take her former 
eiercise of hunting, whilst she still continued to hidulge somewhat 
too freely at her table ; and she became subject to fits of the gout, 
which gradually grew more and more frequent and severe. Other 
ailments also intervened. On the 24th of December, she was 
seized with an inflammatory fever, and for several days remained 
'^armingly ill. Meanwhile various reports spread abroad, and, as 
Dsual, the less that was known the more there was rumoured. 
Even hw Majesty's death was more than once asserted. The 
monied men were seized with a panic. The funds fell. A run 
was made upon the Bank, and a deputation hastei^d up in fear 
and trembling to the Lord Treasurer, to request his advice and 
assistance. Under his direction, the Queen wrote a letter to the 
liOrd Mayor announcing hei: recovery (3) ; and a short time after- 
wards still more satisfactorily confirmed her own account, by ar- 
riving in London and opening Parliament in person. 

The alarm, however, caused by Anne's undoubted jealousy of 
Banover, and supposed predilection towards St. Germains, wa3 

(0 BaroQ schntz to Bothmar, Deo. ll. 1719. " Coancil, London will preaent to Parliament any 

2J[« aDd Sunderland pressed that day for " address we choose ! " 

If^'- "to carry the elections of the Common (s) See Somer?ilie's Queen Anne, p. 686. 

,/io«ttcUoI London ; "and Stanhope added, " We (3) See this letter, datefl February 1., In Tlndal 

in an sore that being masters of tbe Common (vol. yi. p. 186.}. 
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^oi sp je^iljr appp^se^. The grqupd fqv it^ in faict, grie^ ^y 
stronger. Qae of tjje flrst ol^jepts of I^or4 Bolii^^rpke ^nd 
Mrs. Masham had l?,eep to repapve a^ much as possible from jCourt 
all warm partisans of the Haijo ver ^uccessipp . Nope f>( the$e yfevB 
left about her Majesty, except ^he Dqke apd Duchess pf Som^set, 
^bo afforded no fiiapd^/? for dismisi^. th^e PuJije |ya§ Master qf 
the Hor|$p, a wpll-mpapipg pjiap, but of $hy proud h^bit§ ap4 sleu^ei: 
pnd^rsltanfjing ; juj^ppauc^ that, op one occasion, Vi? %d Ma^lbp- 
rough justifying himself as from a serious imputation, fjrpip jp^y 
idea pf baying ^ui$tfid pr emp%A4 fiiip in ajBE^iri? pf Imppf tapce .(1). 
the Dpchess, pp p^ ptfier hand, w^§ a l^olfjf, ipoperjious won^n, 
^ith ^U thai; i^mn/ss^ p^ mind Yf}nch Ixer jbusl^.^nd waqt<ed. It\f a3 
fpupd that she W^ accmstomed to ply the timid copscieoipe of fhe 
Queen j^ijtfj hint$ pn the terrors of Popery apd tjie duty of $ecunp|^ 
tlie PrptegtanJ establishment. The floodgates of party yi^iUpuce 
were instantly opened upop bier ; and ^ Prptestapjt piergyman led 
the van against the inconvepiept Protejstant ^.e,aloit. Jn his 
*' Windsor Prophecy, " Swift pojired (forth ^ome mo3t vehement 
Invectives against the Duchpss, Reproaching Ijer wifh t^i^ying red 
hair, and with haying cpnpiyed at t^e mnr.der pf her Qrst husbapd. 
It is difjScult to guess whjct^ of these tiyo ;^ccusations the Duchess 
rjBseoted most deeply, t)^e latter being without a shadow of founda- 
tion, while the former, uphappily, could not be denied. To tell 
the truth of a lady's person |s sometimes still ipore unpardonable 
than tp spread falsehoods about her character. Certain it is, 
however, that the jOpcfiess of Sppierset became Swift's most deadly 
enemy, ^nd, by h,er injipence with her Royal mistress, was ope of 
the principal mean^ of exclpding him frppi higher p^urcb prefer- 
pient. 

Jt may easily be supposed that however strong migljit have beeu 
^ppe'^ facpb^te prepilectipn^, she found it pepessary to popceal 
them witji great pare ; and this was especially tfie case, since itf ^ 
hef mind they wepp $o frequeptly strugglipg witji n^ttural timidity 
^pcf conscientious fears for t^e (Istablisbeii Church- Vet, in more 
ttjan one instance^ her fapiily feelings burst through the veil 
which usually surrounded them. One of these is related by 
topkbart of Qrpwath^ That zealous Jacobite having bropght up 
what he terms ^ ^'high monarchical" address from fhe cpunty of 
E(|inbi}rgh, was tpld by the Queen that she did ppt dpubt his affec- 
tion |p her person, and hpped Ihat he would npt concur in apy 
design to bring over the Prince of Happver during her lifetime. 
Somewhat surprised at this sudden mark pf confidence, '* I told 
** her, "s^ys Lockhart, '* that her Majesty fpigfit l^^^P from the 

(1) " I begyoa will have so kind an opinion of 1708. Swift says of Somerset, that he " had not 

" me as to belleye I can't be so Indiscreet as to ** a ^aln of Jadgment ; hardly common sense.*^ 

" employ the Duke of Somerset in any thing that Works, vol. x. p. 800. ' 
*' is of conseqaence." To the Dnchess, Jaly 19. 
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" address I had re^d, that J should npt be acceptable jp my fDon- 
^^ stituents if I gave ipy consent for b|*ipgiiflPoyer any of that fa- 
" mily, either now or at any prnp hereafter. At this, " a(}ds 
Lockhar^, '' she smiled, and I withdrew, and tben shie said to the 
^' Duke of Hamilton she believed l if as ap honest man and 4 fair 
^^ deajer (t). " 



CHAPTER III. 

Although Hne spppe of this work dpes not lead me to police, 19 
detail, the jf^fivelj h)c^ aQiairs of ^cptland or If'ejand, I must not 
omit Uiat both the sister countries ^^ere then in a state of extraor- 
dinary ferpaent. - Jiii both, the jfaicobite leavpn was working far 
more strongly than in England -, and |t cap scarcely be doubted, but 
that ip^cbtUpd th^t party copf prised a majority, not oply as to 
nQP)))er$, but also ^ tp property . The Whig ministers had constantly 
kept a yjcry ^ppi^ebensiye eye ppop thp I{jgblan4 chiefs, whom they 
knpw to have generally mpst di^a^jscted principles and always mps^ 
devoted followers. J may even iassert, tjial the fierce and nearly 
fatal $(rpggle whi)ch finely took place in 1745 had been clearly 
foreseen and anticipated, evep in the reign of Queen Anne ; and it 
has l^een ^ piatter of just reproacfi to Walpole, that, preferring 
preset ease tp future safety, he .did not, during bis twenty years 
of peace and power, bring forward apy measures, to break the 
discipline and avert tjje danger pf these piil^ary bodies (2). So 
early as 1708, Stanbppe had introduced a bill for th^t object, but 
)2ad not been able tp ea^ry it tbrppgb. Tbe adniipistration n^bich 
capae jto the be^ni in 1710 was, as n^ay wdl be supposed, )^y p^ 
means inclined to destrpy thes,e ps^ful and evjer ready weapons of 
the Jaqobites ; op the contrary, it even secretly assisted them witji 
money. Their own SoUcitor General for Scotland, Sir James 
Steuajrt,, declared in the House of Commons that, to his certain 
knowledge, 3000/. or 4Q00Z. had be,en yearly r^piitted to the most 
ded,deid of the Iligbland clans (3}. ^pr this discovery Steuart was 
dismissed fropi office, bijit it foriped the subject of a keep attack 
from the Duke of Argyle in the House of Lords. Oxford admitted 
the fact j bpt said in his defence that he had only followed the 
example of King William, wiib^ after reducing the Hjgfalapd clans, 
had sdlowed still piore .considerable pensions as hush-mopey (4). 

(1) Lockhart's Comment, p. 317. (4) Ibid. p. 13S9. The payments of King 

(2) See some judicious obserTatious, ascribed to William were made through the EarT of Breadal- 
Mr. Hacaulay, Edin. Review, No. 117. p. 24s. bane. It is said that; on being asked by the mi- 

(3) Pari. Hist. vol. tI. p. 1S7S., and Lockharl's ulster for a particular account of his disburse- 
Comment. p. 459. i&.ent9, BreftdAlbane replied, "W^y, m^ I.ord,.yie 
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Nothing was alleged a||iDst this apologj^ and the Lord Treasurer '$ 
condact was approveW)y the House. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that if the payments of King William had been suspended 
during several years, there was required a reason as well as a 
precedent before they were renewed. 

On the whole, it must be admitted that to rule Scotland at this 
period was a task of no ordinary diflSculty . Its system of adminis- 
tration was, no doubt, fraught with gross and manifold abuses ; 
but I believe that even the highest degree of perfection would not 
have secured it against the animosity and accusation of the Scotch. 
That high-spirited people bore with impatience any government 
from London — the ideas of subjugation and dependence were con- 
stantly floating before their eyes, and lending a distorted medium 
to every object they surveyed. In no part of their dominions had 
the Stuarts been urged to exercise such arbitrary and grinding 
power ; in none had William the Third encountered more harassing 
and vexatious opposition. Even his practised patience had be- 
come at length exhausted. On one occasion, when the Duke of 
Hamilton was extolling Scotland to him, ^^ My Lord," exclaimed 
his Majesty, '' I only wish that it was a hundred thousand miles 
''off, and that you were King of it!" The Union, which was 
designed as a remedy to these heart-burnings, proved at first only 
their aggravation . Never did a treaty produce more ultimate advan- 
tage to a nation ; never was any received with such general and 
thorough hatred (1). I have already had to detail the violent 
attempt made in the House of Lords for its repeal ; but that repeal 
was constantly held out as a bait by the Scotch Jacobites ; and some 
even went'so^ar as to declare that if they failed in regaining their 
freedom, they hoped at least to be able to deprive us of ours (2) ! 

Ireland, at this period, was scarcely in a more tranquil situation. 
The ministers had sent in the autumn, as Lord Lieutenant, one of 
the most prominent characters of the age, the Duke of Shrewsbury. 
After having been connected in turn with almost every party, 
Shrewsbury's views as to the great point of the succession might 
at this time be considered doubtful. During his administration in 
the reign of William, he had stooped to a treasonable correspon- 
dence with St. Germains. On the other hand, when passing 
through Paris, on his way to Italy, he had, if indeed we may trust 
his own account in his journal (3), skilfully parried an indirect 

** money 1« spent— the Highlanders are (juiet— see the conyersation between Stanhope and Lock- 

" and that is the only way of accounting among hart, as reported by the latter. (Comment, p. 479.) 

••friends!" Chambers* Rebellions of 1689 and "As yon Englishmen*' said Lockhart, "have 

1715, p. 8t8. " made slayes of ns Scotchmen, I should be glad 

(1) Swin calls it with his usual felieltons ex- " *<> see you reduced to the same state!" 

pression, (S) " My old acquaintance, the Dake of Lansnn, 

<i i»i^-» n . 1 .1^ . wf .. .^ •' one' day took occasion to commend the Prince 

WTWed hearts. ««»*««Stetesi .. ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ opportunity of seeing so floe a 

woruB, vui. JIT. p. o». u y^^jjj , j^jj ^,^ J qnegtioned not his merit, 
(t) As a remarkable instance of this bitter feellirg, •' but bad no great curiosity. But if I must see 
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proposal from (that quarter. On the other hand, again, decided 
Jacobite partialities might be presumed from the part he had taken 
in tripping up the Whig administration of 1710, and from the trust 
reposed in him by the opposite party. Had he not been expected 
to come into the secret views of Bolingbroke and Ormond, he would 
surely never have been stationed at such confidential posts as Paris 
and Dublin. Yet, as will appear in the sequel, he deceived these 
ministers as he had their predecessors ^ his old principles triumphed, 
and, at the last crisis, he came forth a most timely and useful asser- 
tor of the Protestant cause. 

The Duke arrived at Dublin on the 27th of October. His in- 
structions were to take the same line as the Government in England ; 
to profess unabated zeal for the House of Hanover, and thus lull 
the public apprehensions, and prevent a Protestant cry at the 
elections. Accordingly, he seized the first opportunity, at a public 
entertainment, to declare that '^be was still the same as in 1688," 
and to drink to the ' \ pious and glorious memory of King William ; " 
which, in Ireland, has always been a favourite party symbol. Soon 
afterwards, a riot having taken place in the Dublin election, and 
being, of course, like every other mischief, imputed to the Roman 
Catholics, the Duke ordered severalof their chapels to be closed. 
Yet, with all his pains and professions, the Irish elections turned 
for the most part in favour of the Opposition. Scarcely had Par- 
liament met before a struggle ensued in the Commons as to the 
choice of Speaker ; and Sir Alan Brodrick, the Whig candidate, was 
elected by a majority of four. The Whig party fell next upon the 
Lord Chancellor, Sir Gonstantine Phipps, who had lately counte- 
nanced the Jacobites almost without disguise, and an address was 
voted to the Queen for his removal. On the other side, the Lords, 
where the Court party was the stronger, took up the Chancellor's 
cause, passed a counter-address in bis favour, and severely cen- 
sured Mr. Nuttall, a lawyer,* for having called his Lordship ^^a 
canary-bird, " which, it seems, is an Hibernian term of reproach. 
It became evident that a collision was prejparing between both 
Houses, and that the Lower was ripe for the most violent deter- 
minations. In this state of things, the Ministers, not less afraid of 
its effects in Ireland than of I's example in England, sent directions 
to Shrewsbury to prorogue thv' Parliament, and it sat no more this 
reign. The Duke, on his part, anxious to watch the progress of 
events at Court, obtained leave of absence, and set out for England, 
leaving Sir Constantine Phipps and two Archbishpps as Lords 
Justices. 

That more important assembly, the Parliament of Great Britain^ 
met on the 16th of February, 1714, and though the Tories had a 
lai^e and undoubted majority in this House of Commons, yet here, 

" bim, I woald much rather it were here thftn (& England. This repi; dwhed all further dUconn^ 
;* of Uus kind." Corre^p. p. 185. 
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also, the choice of Sfteaker fell upon a member who had lately 
opposed several of their measures, Sir Thomas Hanmer. No 
jper^on M^as even set up on the other side ; partly on account of the 
weight and merit of Sir Thomas, partly because OxfoiHl and 
Boliiigbroke had hopeis of i^gainiilg him and thie other moderate 
Tories, and partly from their difficulty in agreeing amotigst them- 
selves as to the choice of a candidate. 

The earliest attehtroU bf both Hotises wais idi'iied to iht public 
press, and to thosie patnphlets of which my last chapter gave a full 
account. Her Majesty's opening speech had contained a " Wish that 
" effectual c^re had b^en takett, as I have ofteft desired, to sup- 
'' press those seditious papers and factious rumours by which 
*' designing meb have been able to sink public credit, and tfate in- 
" nocent have suffered. There are some who are arrived lo that 
^^ height 6t ibalice as to ikisinttate that the Protestant succession in 
" the House of Hanover is in danger under my government ! *' 

It soon appear^ that, as fai" as this system of libels was con- 
cerhed, both Houses, though in v6ry opposite directions, were 
smarting from its stings. The Tory House of Gommoiii^ proceeded 
against the " CHsis," a ttW pamphlet of Stt^ele's (1). The Whtg^ 
House of Lords proceeded against an answer to that pamphlet, 
called ''The Public Spirit of the Whigs." Swift Was well knowa 
to be the author, but had not ai&xed nor announced his name j so 
that the ^ger of th6 Peers could wreak itself only on the publisher 
and printer. These were immediately summoned to the bar. And 
here it may be observed that Swift, throughout his whole career, 
never showed the slightest scruple at allowing his underlings to 
suffer in his place, nor thought of relief to them by exposure of 
himself. The alleged ground of ofifence in '* The Public Spirit of 
'* the Whigs," Was a bitter and insulting attack upon the wbole 
Scotch nation in treating of the Union ; and the majority of the 
House took up the matter Warmly. Thie Lord Treasurer, ou his 
part, protested he knew nothing of tibe pamphlet, exclaimed against 
the malicious insinuations contained in it, and readily joined in an 
order for committing the publisher aud printer to the custody of 
the Black Rod. 

It may assist OUr judgment of Oxford's character to observe, that 
at the very time he was thus profe^ing his ignorance of the author, 
and his detestation of the book, he wrote a letter to Swift in a 
counterfeit hand, expressing his sympathy, and enclosing a bill for 
100/. (2). Lord WhartoU, howev^, still pressed to have Barber, 

fl) The " Crish" Is a y«ry poor performanee. *• principal oljject « tkt paMloatton." Life of 

Sir Walter Sootl says of it, *• (it Is ctaieffly a digest Swift, p. 188. 

" of tiie Acts of Parliament respecting the sue- (2) The letter was as follows :— •' I have heard 

" cessloii, mixed with a ftew corameats. of which " %hat soltae hMiest men who are yery Innocent 

" the diction is neither forcible, elegant, nor pre- " are under trouble, touching a printed pamphlet. 

" cise ; wliile by the extraordinary exertions '* A friend of mine, an obscure person, but cha- 

" ttude to nbtafn BubBcriptions It is tftssn thst " vnable, puts the en^osed Mil m your hands to 

" the relief of the author's necewlties was the " oniiwer iiuch «xigMioleB «8 thdr eue vmy In- 
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the printet, closely examined, vlth a view of discorering the *' vfl- 
" lanods anthotr." But the artifice of Oxford warded off the blow; 
He directed a prosecution agdnst Barber himself, which rendered 
his evidence as to the author no longed admissible in law. The 
Scotch Pefers, headed by the Duke of Argyle, now wfent up in a 
body to the Qtieeti, with a dematid fot vengeance oti the insult 
they had suffered. At their request a proclamation was isstied, 
which promised a reward Of 300f. for discovering the author of 
the libel ; but this and the other legal nlea^ures were skilfully 
dropped!)^ the Lord Treasurer ds sooii as the datnour had abated. 
In the Ck)tiini6hs, l^t^de having put his tiatne to his Jpslnlphlet, 
and being a mfefaib^f of the itouse, stiffer^d far' more seviercly than 
Swift in the Lords. The party tone of his former essays in the 
Tatler, aii^ th^ triumph of his late election, had made him pe- 
coliarly hsLtefdl to the Tories; and their animosity against him 
burst foi^tb dn the vei'y first day Of the session. Sir Thomas Hah- 
mer faaviog been prdposed as Speaker, Steele, somewhat pre- 
somptnously, perhaps, foi* a new meihber, rose to support the 
nomination. "I rise up," he said, " to do him honour"— words 
which immediatdly drew from the majority an ironical cry of 
" Tatler ! Tatler !" and, as he afterwards came out, he was greeted 
with — " It is not so easy a thing to spedk in the House"—" He 
'' fancies because he can scribble " — ; and other such sneering ob- 
servatiotis. These, however, were but the first mutterings of the 
impending storm (1). It burst on the 11th of March by a direct 
attack froin Mr. Rbngerford, (a lawyer, who had been expelled a 
former Hotise of Commons for bribery,) seconded by Auditor Foley, 
a kinsman of the Lord Treasurer. They quoted some passages in 
the *' Crisis," which implied that the Hanover succession was in 
dadeer utider her Majesty's government, and took good care to 
apply to the 0ueeii what was intended for the Ministry. So deter- 
mined was the hOstiUty of the Court party, that it was not without 
much demur that a IVcek was allowed to Steele to prepare for his 
defence ; and On the appointed day Auditor Foley actually ttioved 
that he should withdraw without making any deffence at all ! The 
latter proposal was, however, too gross and glaring to be admitted. 
Steele, nevertheless, did not think proper to take his seat on the 
side-beiichcs as a member, but stood at the bar as a culprit, i^ith 
Stanhope on one side, and Walpole on the other. Addison also 
sat near, and prompted him upon occasion. Thus iably supported, 
he spoke for nearly three hours, with great elonuente and spirit, 
and then retired. It was now generally expected that Foley would 
sum up the case, and answer the defence pat^gra^h by paragraph. 

" ■MNliatelT n^iltite/ And I Hid he irm do teom, (i) Sb« iTr. smWi BtpfMogy, primed In tbe 
" this being only for the present." The name and Pari. Hist. toI. vi. p. 1S86. 
ttie date are given in Swift's endorsement, and 
tife felM^ m paatbi %!<& )d» WrU ^Yol: xYl- 
p. 126.}- 
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Bat the Auditor, confident of his ready majorities, and thinking 
further trouble needless, contented himself \vith saying, ^' Without 
'^ an^using the House with long speeches, it is plain that the writ- 
'^ ings that have been complained of are seditious and scandalous, 
^^ injurious to her Majesty's Government, the Church, and the 
^' Universities; and I move that the question should be put there- 
" upon." 

This motion occasioned a very warm del)ate, in which there 
were several powerful speeches on the side of Steele. But of 
these the most remarkable were those of Walpole and Lord Finch. 
" By the present mode of proceeding," said the former, "Parlia- 
^* ment, which used to be the scourge only of evil Ministers, is 
^' made by Ministers the scourge of the subject. . . . . Mr. Steele 
^' is only attacked because he is the advocate for the Protestant 
^^ succession. The cause which he so ably defends gives the 
^'offence. Through his sides the succession is to be wounded. 
^' His punishment will be a symptom that the succession is in 
^^ danger, and the Ministry are now feeling the pulse of Parlia- 

^^ment to see how far they may be able to proceed From 

^^ what fatality does it arise that what is written in favour of the 
*^ Protestant succession, and countenanced by the late Ministry, 
*•' is deemed a libel on the present administration (1) ? " 

Lord Finch was son of the celebrated Tory leader, Nottingham. 
He owed some personal obligations to Steele, who had formerly 
refuted a libel on his sister. He now rose to defend her defender s 
but addressing the House for the first time, and overcome by the 
l)ashfulness usually felt on that occasion, he found all his attempts 
to express himself in vaiii, and sat down in confusion, merely 
saying, ^' It is i^trange I cannot speak for this man, though I could 
" readily fight for him. " These words being overheard, produced 
a general feeling in his favour ; the whole House rang with en- 
couraging ^' Hear ! Hear ! " and thus called on. Lord Finch rose a 
second time, and delivered a speech fraught with high public spirit 
and natural eloquence. He particularly justified Steele in his re- 
flections on the Peace of Utrecht. " We may," he said, *' give it 
^' all the fine epithets we please, but epithets do not change the 
*' nature of things. We may, if we please, call it here honourable ; 
^' but I am sure it is accounted scandalous in Holland, Germany, 
*' Portugal, and over all Europe except France and Spain. We 
^^ may call it advantageous; but all the trading part of the nation 
^^ find it to be otherwise : and if it be really advantageous, it must 
^^ be so to the ministry that made it. " 

Silch was the beginning of a public career which, though not 
illustrious, was long, useful, and honourable. As Earl of Win- 
Chelsea and Nottingham, Lord Finch formed part of several admi- 

(1) The nou» of this speech v«ie found amoog^ Sir Robert W«lpole> papers, ui4 aw publUhod by 

GOX»UllliSUfie,TOl.i.p.44^ r-r * .^ ^ 
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nistratioDs, and held his last cabinet oflBce above half a century 
from the time of his outset (1). 

Of the speeches delivered against Steele no account appears. 
But Tfhen the question was put, that his pubUcation should be 
declared a scandalous libel, and the author expelled the House, it 
was carried by 245 votes against 152«-^ most fierce and unwar 
rantable stretch of party violence. 

Soon after this transaction, a generous effort was made in the 
House of Lords on behalf of the ill-fated Catalans. Th^ treatment 
of that poor people by Oxford's administration is perhaps the 
foulest of all the blots upon its memory. They had first been 
roused to revolt at the instigation of England. In the name of 
the Queen had Lord Peterborough summoned them to arms, and 
solemnly promised to secure to them their ancient Fueros, or 
provincial liberties. Under this belief had they nobly fought and 
suffered. Through their aid had the Austrian cause been for 
several years maintained in Spain, and its standards twice seen to 
float from the towers of Madrid. That cause, it is true, was laid 
prostrate for ever in the burning streets of Brihuega and the 
bloody plain of Villa Yiciosa. But it fell from no fault of the 
Catalans themselves. They had performed, and were even yet 
performing, their part of the contract, while ours, on the contrary, 
was shamefully withheld. At the Peace of Utrecht, their promised 
Fneros were utterly neglected by the English plenipotentiaries, 
and nothing beyond an amnesty (that is, mere personal pardon) 
was stipulated for them. We even find Lord BoUngbroke sneering 
at what he calU their ^^ obstinacy (2)," and attempting to prove 
that '^ it is not for the interest of England to preserve the Catalan 
** liberties (3) rv 

The shamelessness of Lord Bolingbroke's conduct will appear 
yet more glarings if we contrast it with that which the same people 
had received from the French, and remember that the French, 
with all their great qualities, have never been thought remarkable 
for a liberal interpretation or an exact fulfilment of their treaties. 
These are points on which we have often, and not unjustly, com- 
pared their faith with the Punic. But on this occasion they might 
well have retaliated upon ours. . During the reign of Philip the 
Fourth, the Catalans had risen in another insurrection against the 
Castillian government (4). In that insurrection they had received 



(1) He resigned the Prettdericy of the CovnGil in a tery intefesting nanatfTe. When Dr. Danham 

July, 1766, and died in 1769, aged 81. Lord Walde- observes, that " for the domestic portion of this 

grare says ofhim,tlMit at the Admiralty, "his whole " and much of the following reigo, there are no 

*' conduct * was so unexceptionable, that faction " native contemporary authorities extant ; at least 

"itself was obliged to be silent." (Memoirs, " we knoiy of none ; '* ( Hist, of Spain and Portu- 

p. 139.) .. gal, vol. V. p. 9S.) he overloolcs the Guerra de 

(3) Letter to the Queen, Deo. 17. 1713, in Lord Cataluna en tiempo de Felipe IV., por Don 

BoUngbroke's Correspondence. Francisco de Mela ; one of the most valuable 

(3) Case of the Catalans, in Tindal's History, and authentic historical records in the Spanish 
vol. Tf. p. S58. language. See Mr. Paolop's Memoirs of Spain, 

(4) no Catalan wan of that fientury night form Toi, i, p. mt, 
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asslstafice firom the French, ds in the Mter fiMm the English. In 
both cases had there been mntual engagements, In both were their 
straggles for independence finally foiled; but did the Frefich 
forsake them kt the Peace of the Pyrenees in 165^, as the English 
at the Peace of Utrecht in 1712? So far from it, that we find 
the 551h article of that treaty provide, in the most positivemanner, 
for the restoration and maintenance of the GataMn Tueros (1) ; and 
what is more, we find that under the guarantee of France these 
privileges were efiectually respected. 

The Gatdanb/now forsaken by their Austrian as well as by their 
English allies, a(nd opposed to both the moharchies of France and 
Spain, yet stood heroically firm, and determined to wage the con- 
test f(dr their fi*eedom single-handed. But their noble spirit failed 
to rouse any sense 6f juistlce or humanity in Boliingbroke ; and so far 
from befriending thein, by word or deed, he now prepared to as- 
sist iti their reduiction, and t6 fill 'up the measure of his own dis- 
grace by despa tithing ah English Isquadron to the Mediterranean. 
The Admiral, Sir James Wishart, was directed, in his first instruc- 
tions, " to repair with the fleet before Barcelona^ then besieged by 
'' the enemy, alnd demand immediate payment of the value of the 
** Queen's stores in the town, or a sufficient security for payment 
" in some reasonable time • tb take care to time his arrival before 
**the town according to the advices from Lord Bingley (then de- 
** signed to be sent to Madrid as ambassador) : by the strongest re- 
'* presentations to induce the regency of Barcelona to aecept of the 
^' terms that shall bic obtained for them : to take all the necessary 
^^ measures pursuant to the Queen's intentions to put an end to the 
*' confusions that now reign in those parts, and all proper methods 
''of persuasion to induce the inhabitants of Majorca' to siibmit lo 
''the terms that shall be offered them; and, in case of refusal, to 
" employ his squadron in countenancing and assisting all attempts 
' ' which may be made for reducing them to a due obedience (2) ." On 
these instructions, we may observe, first, that England was under 
the same engagements to secure the privileges' of Majorca as those 
of Catalonia at the time Sir James Wishart received direct orders 
to attack the former; and, secondly, that the whole expedition was 
planned in concert with, and in deference to. Sir Patrick Lawless, 
the Spanish envoy' in London, who, during the preceding Sep- 
tember, had presented a memorial to Bolingbroke, stating that 
"His Catholic Majesty hopes the Queen will order a squadron of 
" her ships to reduce his subjects to their obedience." Thus Eng- 
land was actually not merely forsaking her faithful and ill-fated 
allies, but leaguing herself witti France and Spain against' them ! 

It was at this point that the House of Lords, with a generous 

(1) See the Corps Diplomaliqae, ed. 1728, vol. vL In nrliat he says oa this point. (Hilt, of Robell. 
part 8. p. S71. Lord Clarendon is rery Inaccurate vol. tH, p. 3S6. Oxf. ed.) 

(s) See the ease o( the Cfttftlw, p. sei. 
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feeling of compassion, took up the cause of the oppressed. The 
first step — a motion for papers on the 17th of March— was not 
opposed by the Ministry. On the 31st, the subject was resumed 
by Lord Gowper's moving an address to the Queen, '^That her 
^^ endeavours for preserving to the Catalans the full enjoyment of 
''their ancient liberties having proved ineffectual,, their Lordships 
*'made it their humble request that she would continue her in- 
*' terposition in the most pressing manner in their behalf." Lord 
Gowper was ably supported by his former colleagues, Sunderland 
and Halifax; while on the other part, Bolingbroke declared ''that 
*'the Queen had used her endeavours to procure to the Catalans 
"the enjoyment of their ancient liberties and privileges j but 
" that, after all, the engagements she bad entered into subsisted 
* ' no longer than while King Charles was in Spain ! " But that raiser- 
able subterfuge (then urged for the first time) made no impres- 
sicm on the House. The Ministers found it necessary to lower 
their tone ,- and Lord Chancellor Harcourt could only observe, that 
the address would be more welcome to her Majesty if the word 
" inneffectual," as applied to her former endeavours, were left 
oat. Thus amended, the address passed without opposition, and 
was presented the next day (1). Her Majesty's answer was as folr 

lows : — 

"My Lords, — I heartily thank you for this address, and the 
" satisfaction you express in the endeavours I have used for se- 
"curing the Catalans their just liberties. At the time I concluded 
"my peace with Spain, I resolved to continue my interposition^ 
" upon every other proper occasion, for obtaining those Uberties, 
"and to prevent, if possible, the misfortunes to which that people 
" are exposed by the conduct of those more nearly concerned to 
" help them." The last sentence is an evident and angry allusion 
to the Cabinet of Vienna (2). But the address of the House of 
Lords was by no means fruitless of relief for the Catalan3. Bo- 
lingbroke immediately sent fresh orders to Sir James Wishart not 
to appear before Barcelona , nor to attack the Majorcans till ha 
shoidd hear from Lord Bingley and receive directions from Eng- 
land 'j and Lord Bingley's instructions were also (in appearance at 
least) considerably modified, . 

Meanwhile the Lord Treasurer greatly surprised the House by 
moving for leave to bring in a bill "For the further security of 
" the Protestant succession, by making it high treason to bring in 
" any foreign troops into the kingdom." At £rst sight, this measure 
seemed to point at St. Germains ; but it was, in reality, directed 
against Hanover, and adverted to the secret design, ab'eady men- 

(1) Tlie Lords obtained also the concurrence of Swift, in his Public Spirit of the Whigs, " must be 

tte Coiuioiu la tUf addms. Commoiis' ionr- " the doom of those who hindered these people 

oals, Tol. >tU. p. 175. " from submitting to the gentle terms offered 

(t) This waa the tone taken by all the minis- " them by their Prince!" Works, roL ir. p. 4i6. 
laiial vfiivs ^f tha time : " Uov dwa<tful," sar# 
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tioned, of bringing over the Elector with a body of troops. Boling- 
broke, however, dissembling his real drift, and. finding himself 
hard pressed by the Opposition, observed, in the course of the de- 
bate, that he doubted not his noble friend who had introduced the 
, motion meant only such foreign troops ^s might be brought inta 
the kingdom by -the Pretender. This the Lord Treasurer himself 
confirmed. But it was anwered that, in that case, such a bill was 
altogether unnecessary; and that the law already provided suflS- 
cient weapons, such troops being either open enemies, if foreigners, 
or traitors and rebels, if natives ; and on the whole, the motion was 
so coldly received by the House, that it does not seem to have been 
carried further. 

The Ministers, however, undaunted by this check, attempted 
to retrieve their reputation by a decisive vote in both Houses, 
that the Protestant succession was not in danger under her Ma- 
jesty's government. In the Lords, this question cam© on early 
in April. The debate was very remarkable, from the fact that 
a body of Peers, hearty friends to the Protestant succession, but 
holding Tory politics, and hitherto supporters of the Tory Ad- 
ministration, separated from it on this trying occasion. The chief 
of these were the Archbishop of York and several other pre- 
lates; the Earls "of Abingdon, Jersey, and Anglesea, Lords Ash- 
burnham and Carteret. Anglesea was especially hostile in his 
language -. looking full at the Treasurer, he said, that 'Mf he 
"found himself imposed upon, he durst pursue an evil Minister 
"from the Queen's closet to the Tower, and from the Tower 
*4o the scaflfold." But, in spite of this schism, the Ministerial 
vote was passed by seventy-six against, sixty-four ; and thus, ia 
fact, it was passed by the twelve Peers of the new creation. 

The house of Commons, on the 15th, displayed a similar scene. 
The House having, on the motion of Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
resolved itself into committee on the same question of the Pro- 
testant succession being out of danger, there appeared, as in the 
lords, a secession from the Government of many moderate To- 
ries, (the Hanoverian Tories, as they were then termed,) with 
the Speaker at their head. A very powerful speech from him 
drew over a considerable number on this occasion ; and, on the 
division, the Court could only muster 256 against 208. Next day, 
on reporting the resolution to the House, another fierce debate 
arose; Walpole applauded the public spirit of the Speaker, but 
added, that he despaired of seeing truth prevail; since, notwith- 
standing the weight of a person of his known integrity and elo- 
quence, the majority of votes had carried it against reason and 
argument. Stanhope endeavoured to prove the Protestant suc- 
cession in danger by this single induction, that, as was univer- 
saUy acknowledged, 'it had been the French King's intention, 
^ it was still bis interest, and he had it more^ than ever in bis 
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power, to restore the Pretender. But the Opposition did not ven- 
ture on a second division. 

In the Lords^ the Whigs showed their resentment in a far less 
justifiable manner. The Earl of Wharton moved, that her Majesty 
might be requested ^ Mo issue out a proclamation, promising a 
" reward to any person who should apprehend the Pretender dead 
** or alive. " The last clause — a direct encouragement to murder 
—might disgrace even a barbarous age and a false religion ; and it 
is with great regret that I find such illustrious names as Halifax 
and Gowper ranged in defence of this savage and unchristian 
proposal. They, Whigs as they were, by a strange anomaly, 
relied mainly on the precedent of James the Second, in setting a 
price on the head of his nephew the Duke of Monmouth : so incon- 
sistent do men sometimes become from party spirit ! To oppose 
this address was by no means safe or prudent at that time, as laying 
open the opponent to the.chargeof Jacobitism; yet Lords North 
and Trevor did not shrink from this duty. The former concluded 
his speech by saying, that no man had more respect and affection 
for the House of Hanover, or would do more to serve 'them than 
himself; but that they must excuse him if he would not venture 
damnation for them. The latter moved as an amendment, ^^That 
^^ the reward should be for apprehending and bringing the Pre- 
^' tender to justice, in case he should land or attempt to land. '' 
Many of the Whig peers concurred with the amendment ; all the 
Whig bishops had withdrawn from the debate ; and the House of 
Lords, to their honour,' rejected Lord Wharton's proposal. 

The House of Lords, on the same day, passed two resolutions : 
1. That no person, not included in the Articles of Limerick, and 
who had borne arms in France or Spain, should be capable of any 
employment, civil or military. . 2. That no person, who is a natural 
born subject of her Majesty, should be capable of sustaining the 
character of public minister from any foreign potentate. — ^These 
resolutions were levelled entirely at Sir Patrick Lawless, an 
Irishman, who was then in London as agent from the Court of 
Spain in the treaty of commerce. He had been an adherent of 
James the Second, had intrigued in the cause of his -son, was in 
frequent and close communication with Bolingbroke, and held the 
Roman Catholic faith. All these might be just grounds of jealousy ; 
but, as mere truth and reason have seldom sufficient weight with 
the vulgar, some of the leading Whigs did not scruple to add several 
absurd and groundless allegations. Walpole had even gone so far 
as to allude to him, in the House of Commons, as a man '^strongly 
'' suspected of having imbrued his hands in the blood of the late 
" Duke of Medina Celi and Marquis of Legan^z (1),"— an utter 
calumny. The Ministers, however, wisely yielded to the popular 

(1) Coxe'g Life, vol. i. p. W, 
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prejndice ; and sent to Lawless a friendly suggestion to withdraw 
into Holland. 

In the midst of these parliamentary proceedings, the Ministers 
were thrown into the greatest confusion by an unexpected diplo- 
matic demand. The Hanoverian envoy, Baron Schutz, bad, 
instead of any precise instructions from his Court, received an 
order to consult and be guided by Somers, Aalifax, Gowper, and 
other undoubted friends of the Protestant succession. All of them 
were, at this period, unanimous in thinking that their great object 
could not be better secured than by the presence of one of the 
Hanover family in England. So long as they had indulged any 
hope of regaining the Queen's favour, they had been unwilling to 
urge, or even to allow, a measure which they knew to be pecul- 
iarly distasteful to her Majesty ; but seeing her now thoroughly 
wedded to Tory counsels, they looked much more to the safety of 
her legal successes than to her own satisfaction. They saw, 
besides, that the active Intrigues of the Jacobites could only be 
withstood by equal activity and vigour on the other side; and their 
plan was that the Electoral Prince, having been created a peer by 
the title of Duke of Cambridge, should come over and take his seat. 
With such views, and under the guidance of these statesmen, 
Schutz, on the 12th of April, suddenly waited upon Lord Chancellor 
Harcourt, and told him that he had orders from the Elcctress 
Sophia to ask for the writ of the Prince as Duke of Cambridge. 
The Chancellor, much discomposed, changed colour and looked 
down (1) ; and, after a long pause, answered that he would speak 
of it to the Queen. On Sdiutz's taking his leave, the Chancellor 
followed him to the door, and begged him to observe that he had 
not refused the writ, but only wished, in the first place, to take her 
Majesty's orders. A cabinet council was immediately summoned. 
At its conclusion, Harcourt wrote dryly to the envoy, stating that 
the Queen, not having received the least information of that demand 
from him, or in any other manner whatsoever from the Court of 
Hanover, could hardly persuade herself that^ he acted by direction 
from thence ; but that the writ of the Duke of Cambridge had been 
sealed at the same time with all the others, and lay ready to be de- 
livered to the envoy whenever he called for it. It soon appeared 
how great was the resentment of the Queen, and the perplexity 
of Ministers. Three days after Schutz had an interview with the 
Lcnrd Treasurer. ^^ He told me," says the envoy in his despatches, 

^^ that he never saw the Queen in a greater passion 

*' He said I ought to have addressed myself to the Secretary of 
^^ State, or to him, who would not have failed to advise very pro- 
^^ perly in the affair ^ protesting that he had no service more at 
*^ heart, after the Queen's, thai^ that of the Electoral family $ and 

(1) S«e an aeconnt of this conremtloii in the ^MMUh oC Schqia to Robetbon, April It. iTU* 
Xacphenon'f Papen, toL U. p. 690. 
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<^ that he ym Texied at what had happeneid, the Qaeen takiqg U as 
'^ the greatest mark of CQateiu4[)t th^t could l^e given her. He ad- 
'^ ded^ that had it not hem for this inciden^t, her Majesty would 
'^ have invited the Electoral Prince to. paj h^r a vi^i^ next sum- 
'^ mer, forgetting that he had told n^e, but a moinent before, that 
^' she was too ma,ch afraid to see any of the Electoral Camil^ here, 
^' and that, this alone excepted, she would willingly grant every 
^^ thing else that could be d,emanded of her. He heaped together 
^^ several very unintelligible thing$ in this discourse (^)." 

It also appears that Oxford, in this conversation advised Schut;, 
as a friend, to appear no more at (k)urt. Finding that Schutz was 
not ^sposed to take this hint, it was followed two days after by a 
positive and formal ipj unction from the Secretary of State ; and he 
was informed, at the same time, that the Queen consid^ered his 
conduct as a grievous insult, and had directed ^er minister to 
solicit his immediate recall from the Elector- Alarmed at this, 
and having acted without special orders, Schutz set out himself 
for Hanover, to convey the writ and justify his conduct in demand- 
ing it. 

At first sight this transaction appears, no doubt, honourable to 
the zeal and sincerity of the Whigs. But a close and impartial 
examination tends, on the contrary, in some degree to disparage 
the course which they pursued on this occasion. It was generally 
Imowa that the Queen had always entertained a rooted and un* 
conquerable aversion fo the presence of any of the Electoral family 
in England. Besides that weak minds often shrink from the sight 
of an heir, as reminding them of death, she mig^t justly fear the 
cabals and intrigues which would gather round the Court of her 
intended successor ; and might remember how much she herself, 
in that very situation, had been able to thwart aud embarrass the 
Government of WiUiam. She might remember the jealousy and 
apprehension which Queen ElizabeUn, from the very first period of 
her reign, bad ms^nifested against acknowledgiog the claim, or re- 
ceiving the visit, of Mary of Scots (2). In short, it was positively 
certain that her Majesty would never willing^ siJIow ^y of the 
Hanover family to reside in England, and that no minister of hers 
could venture, to propose it. 

Such had been the state of things so eady a^ 1705. In that year 
the Whigs were in place, and the Tories, in opposition. The 

• 

(1) See Macpherson's Papers, toI. 11. p. 599. " sides, and that which weighs most with me, I' 

(2) See Bnchanan's History of ScotlaQd, 17th *' know the inconstancy of this people ; I know 
book. *' I will be Qneen of England as long as I " how they loathe the present state of things ; I 
'Mitre," says Ellzetietb. ^^What-! do you think I ** know how intent their eyes are upon a sno- 
" am willing to have my grave<K>lothe8 always be- " cesser. It is natural for all men, as the proyerb 
*' fore my eyes? Kings have this peculiarity, that " is, to worship the rising rather than the setting 
'- they faaTe some kind of sentiments against their " son. 1 haTO learnt that from my own times, to 
" own children, who are bora lawftil heirs to '' omit other examples : when my sister Mary sat 
" sDcoeed themv. How then Is it likely I should " at helm, how eagerly did some men desire to 
" stand aflTeeted towards my kinswoman, if she " see me placed on the throne!" etc. English 
" be once declared my heir ? Joet as Charles the Version, vol. ii. p.' 158. ed. 1690. 

^ Seventh was towai^ Lonis the Eleventh. Be- 
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groand of the two parties was opposite to what it became nine year^ 
afterwards, and their condact was opposite also. In 1705 the 
Tories, wishing, on the one liand, to harass the Government, and, 
on the other hand, to manifest their own attachment to the Pro - 
testant succession, brought forward motions in both Houses to 
invite the Princess Sophia, as presumptive heir, to come over to 
England^ The Whigs, being then in office, and compelled to take 
the orders of the Queen, withstood, with all their might, this 
plausible proposal, and argued that, in a matter of that delicate 
and domestic nature, the inclinations of her Majesty were not to be 
coldly overlooked, still less openly opposed (1 ) . The proposal was, 
however, so entirely in accordance with the general principles of 
the Whigs, that several amongst them in both Houses, with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at their head, refused to take part 
against it, and joined with the Tories on that question. Such men 
might, with. perfect propriety and consistency, pursue, in 1714, 
the same object they had already urged in 1705. But, with regard 
to the main body of the Whigs, I must own, notwithstanding my 
approval and admiration of their general policy at this time, that 
I think it very difficult to excuse their conduct in these two 
instances — that they may be charged with too little patriotism at 
the first period, or with too much party-spirit at the latter. 

The application of Schutz, and the consequent indignation of the 
Queen, made her ministers determine on strong remonstrances 
with the Court of Hanover. They appointed as ambassador, first 
Lord Paget, and almost immediately afterwards the Earl of Claren- 
don — depending, perhaps, on his illustrious name, for of talents 
or of jitdgment he was certainly utterly destitute. We find it stated 
of him in a grave despatch, that when he was appointed governor 
of Pennsylvania, and told that he should represent her Majesty, he 
fancied that it was necessary to dress himself as a woman, and 
actually did so (2) ! The Queen wrote to the Elector, and to 
Princess Sophia, with her own hand, on the 19th of May, depre- 
cating, in the strongest terms, the proposed visit of the Prince, 
and holding out threats as to the consequences if he came. On 
the other hand, the Whig chiefs, and more especially the Duke of 
Marlborough, continued in theirletters to be no less vehement in 
ui^ng the necessity of his Highnesses immediate arrival (3). 

It is difficult to say to what decision these opposite exhortations 
would have led, had not an unexpected incident postponed it. 

(1) See Somerville'g Qaeen Anne, p. ill. • and " without war; and likewise It is tery probable 
Coxe'g Marlborongh, vol. il. p. S40. «« that Franco, seeing herself prevented In that 

(2) Bothmar's despatch to Robethon, Jane i6. '< manner, will abandon her design of assisting 

171*. Hacpherson's Papers. This Lord Clarendon " the Pretender In my homble opinion, il 

was Edward, the third Earl of the Orst creation ; " would be proper to nse despatch, and that the 

he died in 1728. " Prince should set out before Lord Paget ai^ 

(S) "By this, remedy, "writes the Duke to Ro- "rives." Cadogan wrote sUU more vresslngiy 
bethon, on the 6th of Hay, " the succession will from London on the 7th. • • „ 
* be secured without risk, without expense, and 
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• 

This Was the i^nddcn death, — ^if, indeed, at eighty-three any death 
should be termed sadden— of the good old ^incess Sophia. She 
had been much affected at reading the peremptory letters from the 
Qaeen; and on the next day after their receipt, the 28th of May, 
whilst walking in the gardens of Herrenhausen, she ^ras seized 
Tfith an apoplectic fit, and fell dead into the arms of the Electoral 
Princess, afterwards Queen Caroline. She was a woman of most 
amiable temper and no mean acquirements, being perfect mistress 
of the Dutch, German, English, French, and Italian languages, and 
during her long life she had never belied the character that becomes 
an English and a Royal birth. She used to say that she should die 
bappy if she could only live to have '^ Here lies Sophia, Queen of 
" England," engraved upon her coffin ; and it is remarkable within 
how very few weeks her wish would have been fulfilled. 

The death of the Princess enabled the Elector, now become im- 
mediate heir to the English crown, to steer his course without 
disobliging either the Sovereign or his friends. After pausing for 
nearly three weeks, he answered the Queen's letter tn most civil^and 
sobmissiye, but very vague terms ; and despatched orders to Baron 
Bothmar, his envoy at the Hague, to proceed to London, and to 
consult with the Whig leaders, whether, after all the unavoidaUe 
delay that had occurred, any idea of sending over the Electoral 
Prince had not better be postponed till next Session. 

Meanwhile the English Ministers were not inactive. Oxford, 
who had constantly endeavoured to keep well with the Court of 
Hanover — ^who perhaps really intended its interests — who had early 
in the year sent thither his cousin Mr. Harley with warm expres- 
sions of duty and attachment, saw, with despair, that the late 
events had confirmed the distrust and aversion in that quarter, 
whilst he had failed to push his negotiations with the other. His 
influence with the Queen was also daily declining, or, rather, had 
already ceased. In spite of all his whispers and manoeuvres, Bo- 
lingbroke, in conjunction with Atterbury, perceiving how neces- 
sary it was to their ultimate designs still further to discourage, 
nay, even to crush the Dissenters, drew up in Council, and brought 
into Parliament, as a (Jovernment measure, the celebrated Schism 
Act. Thi5 Act enjoins— That no person in Great Britain shall keep 
any public or private school, or act as tutor, that has not first 
subscribed the declaration to conform to the Church of England 
and obtained a licence from the diocesan, and that upon failure of 
so doing the party may be committed to prison without bail -, and 
that no such licence shall be granted before the party produces a 
certificate of his having received the sacrament, according to the 
communion of the Church of England, within the last year, and 
also subscribed the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 

This tyrannical act, introduced in the Commons on the 12th of 
May by Sir William Wyndham, was of course vehemently opposed 
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kylheWliigAw We kBOir thali Sir Fetev liteff, Mc. Ibini^^ 
Josepb Jekyll^ aad Robert Walpote spoke against it, alQiough 
BothiDg beyond their navies has been preseirred^ on Uu$ occasion. 
Bat some observations of Gfmeial Stanhope, ivhich appear i^ the 
scanty reports oC those diAales, and ^bicb seeio to hay^. ea^ted 
mach aJbtentioa, may pesbapa be.said^ without undyie praise, to be 
fiw in adyance of the tioie at wiiich they were delivered^, and to 
show a large and enlightened toleration, which. U was reseiryed for 
a much-laler genera^on to. feel-, acknowledge, ond, establjstk We 
ape told that he '' showed, in particular, the ill consequ^euipes of 
^ this law, as it would of course occasion fol?eig^, edujoation^ 
^ which, on the. one hand, would draia the kingdom, of great sums 
^ of money, and, whick was still worse, wohU fiU the tender 
^ minds of young.men wilh prejudices against their own country. 
^ He illustrated and strengthened his argument by the example of 
^ the English Popish seminaries abroad, which, he sai4, were so 
^ pernicious to Great Britain, dial, instead of making ixew laws to 
^ encourage foreign education, he could wish Uiose already in 
^ force against Papists were mitigated, and tiiat they shpuld be 
' allowed a certain number of schools.'' — It is singular thiat some 
of the most i^in and simple notions, such aa that of reU^us toler- 
ation, shonld be the slowest and most difficult to be impressed 
upon the human mind. 

The Schism Act passed the Commons by a majority of 237 
against 126. In the Lords, the second reading was moved by Bo- 
lingbroke (f ), and aUy opposed by Lords Cowper and Wharton. 
*^ It is somewhat strange," said the latter, ^^ that they should call 
^^ schism in England what is the established reMgioa in Scotland ; 
*^ and therefore if the Lords, who represent the nobiUty of that 
^^ part of Great Britain, are for this bill, I hope that, in order lo 
^' be even with us and consistent with th^inselves, they will move 
^^ for the bringing in another bill to prevent the growth of schism 
* ^ in their own country." Lord Halifax drew an animated contrast 
between the oppression now meditated on our own Protestant 
Dissenters and the protection and encouragement of the reformed 
Walloons by Queen Elizabeth, and of the French Huguenots by 
William the Third, when both fled hither from domestic persecu- 
tion. Lord Townshend said that he had lived a long time in Hol- 
land, and had observed that the wealth and strength of that great 
and powerful commonwealth lay in the number of its inhabitants ; 
and, at the same time, he was persuaded that, if the States should 
cause the schools of any one sect tolerated in the United Provinces 
to be shut up, they would soon be as thin of peq^le as Sweden or 



ii) W« b8T0 noAccopnt of Bol^ngbroke'^ speeoli " without remedy, and may therefore deserTe In- 

on this occasion. In his letter to Wyndham he ** dnlgenoe; but the efil cauae'ls iobe'preTentedf 

«rte« the heft, perhaiM the oiUy arg oment that " a»4 oan therefore be entitled to none.'* 
coold be alleged on that side : " Th 9 erfl efflBCt Is 
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Spain. The Earl at Noftingfaain oonckided an eloquent speech on 
the same side with a bitter amd impressfre allusion to Swift, wliose 
favour with the Ministers was now firmly established and gener- 
ally known. *' My Lords/' he said, " I hare many children, and ' 
^' I know not whether God Almighty wiH voachsafe to let me lire 
" to give them the education Iconld wish they had'. Therefore, my 
'' Lords,! own I tremble when I think that a certain Divine, who 
*' is hardly suspected of being a Christian, is in a fair way of being 
" a Bishop, and may one day give licences to those who shall be 
" intrusted with the education of youth (i)! *' 

All parties looked with great interest to the conduct of the Lord 
Treasurer on this occasion. It was, as usual, in the hi^est degree 
irresolute and ambiguous. In the Cabinet, he proposed to soften 
tbemost rigorous clauses; in the House, he declared, that he ^'had 
^' not yet eonsidered of it ;" and having induced the Opposition to 
aUow the second reading to pass without dividing, took care to 
absent himself on the day when it finally came to the vote (2). 
Sach vacillating weakness sealed his political ruin. 

In committee, the Opposition moved many important amend- 
ments and carried a few. First, they inserted a clause, that Dis- 
senters might at least have schoolmistresses to teach their children 
to read. Next, they removed the conviction of oflcnders against 
the act from the justices of the peace to the courts of law. A right 
of appeal was also provided ; and a clause added, to exempt flrom 
the act any tutor employed in a nobleman's^ family — it being, of 
coarse, impossible for a nobleman to entertain or to countenance 
any other than excellent principles ! 

Oh the other hand, the independent and Hanoverian Tory Peers, 
headed by Lord Anglesea, moved that the act should exteqd to 
Ireland , a proposal which was combated by the Lord Lieutenant of 
that kingdom, but which, on a division, passed by a majority of 
six. On the third reading (June 10.), the whole bill was carried 
by 77 against 72 ; thus proving that the ascendant of the Whig party 
in the House of Lords had been grievously shaken by the late cre- 
ation ; and that, when opposed to all the Hanoverian Tories, in 
addition to the Government, they had no longer the majority in 
their hands. A strong protest was entered against the bill, and it 
deserves notice that this was signed by several of the Bishops. 

When the bill, thus amended, was sent to the Conunons, a short 
debate ensued. Stanhope proposed, that the tutors in ^^ the fa- 
^^ milies of members of the House of Commons might be put upon 
" the same footing as those who taught in the families of noblemen ; 
'' it being reasonable to suppose that the members of that House, 

(1) Tlie Earl of Nottingham had preyloosly been '* tor dismal of Nottinghamshire," etc. (Swift's 

the object of some of Swift's fiercest attacks, and Works, toI. x. p. 875.) 

might no donbt entertain a personal resentn«Bt (s; ^ee SomerTille's Queen Anne, p. 861. 
against him. See especially the ballftd— " An ora- 
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^^ many of whom were of noble extraction, had as great a ooncem 
^^ as- the Lords for the education of their children, and an equal 
" right to take care of their instruction." A very aristocratic ar- 
gument for a popular privil^e ! Several members of both parties 
were of Stanhope's opinion ; but Mr. Hungerford, backed by the 
Ministerial bench, represented that the least amendment now made 
might occasion the loss of the bill ; and, on a division, the one pro- 
posed was lost by 168 against 98. And thus was passed through 
both Houses one of the worst acts that ever defiled the Statute 
Book. Happily for us, it never came into operation ; for it so hap> 
pened that the very day that had beeu Qxed for its commencement 
was that on which the Queen expired. The €k>vernment which 
succeeded suspended its execution; and its repeal, as will after- 
wards be shown, iwas one of the acts of Lord Stanhope's adminis- 
tration, 

At the time, however, the passing of this bill appears to have 
flushed the Jac(^ites with the most eager hopes, insomuch as to 
draw them from their usual fenced and guarded caution in debate. 
One of them. Sir William Whitlocke, Member for the University of 
Oxford, speaking in the House of Commons of the Elector, said : 
'^ If he comes to the Crown, which I hope he never will — " Here 
there was a loud cry and confusion, the Whigs all calling out 
that Sur William should be brought to the bar to answer for his 
words, tiai he, with great adroitness, eluded their attack, and 
repaired his own imprudence. He said he would retract nothing ; 
he only meant that, as the Queen was younger than her heir pre- 
sumptive, he hoped she would outlive him (1) ! 

gome of the Jacobites, moreover, showed an inclination not to 
confine themselves to words. Two Irish officers were arrested, 
the one at Gravesend and the other at Deal, bearing passes from 
the Earl of Middleton, and enlisting men for the Pretender. Their 
detection was due to some secret information given to Lord Whar- 
ton, and to the legal steps he took in consequence ; and the affair 
being not merely a national but a party one, made a great noise. 
Apprehensions were entertained that James, instead of trusting to 
the favourable disposition and broken health of the Queen, and 
awaiting her succession, might attempt to prosecute his claim 
by her dethronement — a blow which would have struck down the 
Tories in office as much as the Whigs in opposition, and which 
roused the dormant zeal of the former. Partly, therefore, to guard 
against this danger, and partly to lull the suspicions of their doubt- 
ful partisans, the Hanoverian Tories, who, by joining the Whigs 
on some questions, had already produced such strong addresses 
from the House of Lords, the Ministers, on the 23d of June, issued 
a proclamation for apprehending the Pretender whenever he 

1) Lookbart, toI. 1. p. 469.- 
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should attempt to land in Great Britain, and promising a reward 
of 5000^. for that service. Bolingbroke took an early opportunity 
of assuring the French agent that 'Mn fact this will make no dif- 
*' ference (1)" — nor can I think that it did. The measure was, 
however, received with great expressions of satisfaction in both 
Houses, and the Lower even passed a resolution for increasing the 
promised reward to 100,000/. A bill was also rapidly passed, 
making it high treason to list or be enlisted in the Pretender's ser- 
vice; and thus did Bolingbroke and his adherents endeavour to 
retain the mask which had already begun to drop, but which it 
was not yet expedient to cast aside. These were the last impor- 
tant proceedings of this session, which was closed on the 9th of 
July by the Queen in person with a short and dissatisfied speech. 

Meanwhile, the division amongst the Ministers and the mur- 
murs of their partisans had been daily rising higher A letter at 
to period from Swift to Lord Peterborough portray the scene 
with his usual harsh dark colours (2) : — *' I was told the other day 
*'' of an answer yoii made to somebody abroad who inquired of you 
^^ the state and dispositions of our Court, — that you could not tell, 

" for you had been out of England a fortnight It appears 

'^ you have a better opinion of our steadiness than we deserve ; 
''• for I do not remember, since you left us, that we have continued 
" above four days in the same view, or four minutes with any 
" manner of concert. . . . v . . I never led a life so thoroughly 
*^ uneasy as I do at present. Our situation is so bad, that our 
^^ enemies could not, without abundance of invention and ability, 
^' have placed us so ill if we had left it entirely to their manage- 

"ment The height of honest men's wishes at present is 

*' to rub on this session, after which nobody has the impudence 
" to expect that we shall not immediately fall to pieces ; nor is a^y 
" thing I write the least secret, even to a* Whig footman. The 
" Queen is pretty well at present ; but the least disorder she has 
*' puts us all in alarm, and when it is over we act as if she were 
" immortal. Neither is it possible to persuade people to make any 
" preparation against an evil day. ...... I am sure you would 

" have prevented a great deal of ill if you had Continued among 
" us ; but people of my level must be content to have their opinion 
" asked, and to see it not followed.'' 

Bolingbroke himself was no less loud in his complaints. ^^ If my 
*' grooms," he says, *' did not live a happier life than I have done 
*' this great while, I am ^ure they would quit my service (3)." 
His breach with the Lord Treasurer, which had long been widen- 
ing, was now 9pen and avowed. Their common friend^ Swift, 

• 

I 

> 

(1) iberTillotoTorcy, Jnlys. 1714. Bolingbroke (J) Swift to Lord Pelerboronifh, May 18. 171*, 

afterwards told Ganltier that tbe measure bad been yol. xvi. p. iSS. 

proposed in tbe Council by Oxford, and that be (8) Letter to Sfift, July 19- HI*, 

bad not Tentored to oppoiM it. ... 
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made indeed anotber effort f6r tfaeir reconciliatioa, and [mdaced 
them to meet at Lady Masham's, when he preached union to them 
warmly, but in vain. Finding his remonstrances fruitless, and un- 
wiUiqg to take psfft against either of his patrons, he declared that 
he would leav« town, and cease his counsels. Bolingbroke whis- 
pered him, ^^ You are in the right,'' whilst the Lord Treasurer said, 
as usual, ^^ All will do well" Swift adhered to his intention, 
and retired into Berkshire, and with him departed the Jast hopes of 
Oxford (1). 

Another former friend of the Lord Treasurer had become not less 
active in striving for his downfal than she had been in promoting 
his power. Lady Masham, still the ruling favourite of the Queen, 
w^ now the dose confederate of Bolingbroke and the Jacobites. 
In July, she was so far impelled by her resentmwt as to tell Ox- 
ford to bis face, ^^ You never did the Queen any service, nor are 
^^ you capable of doing her any ; "and what is more surprising, Ox- 
ford bdre this taunt with silence and submission, made no reply, 
and went to sup with her at her house the same evening (2) ! Such 
meanness never yet a^^erted a fall. 

What had Oxford to oppose to these bedchamber intrigues ? No- 
thing. His own artifices bad become too reOned for success, and 
too frequent for oMioealment. His character was understood. 
His popularity was gone. His support, or, at least, connivance, 
of the Schism Act, had alienated his remaining friends amongst the 
Puritans. Nay, even the public favour and high expectations with 
which he entered office had, from their re-action, turned against 
him. The multitude seldom fails to expect impossibilities from 
a favourite statesman-; such, for instance, as that he should in- 
crease the revenue by repealing taxes -, and, therefore, no test of 
popularity is half so severe as power. 

We also find it positively asserted by Marshal Berwick, in his 
Memoirs, that the Court of St. Germains had intimated to the 
Queen, through the channel of the Duke of Ormond and of Lady 
Masham^ its wish to see the Lord Treasurer removed (3) . It is the 
more likely that Ormond was employed in this communication, 
since it appears that in the preceding April, he had offered to re- 
ceived letter from the Pretender to flie Queen, and to put it into 
the hands of her Majesty, which Oxford had always declined to 
do (4). Thus, then, all the pillars which had hitherto upheld his 
tottering authority were sapped and subverted, and on the 27th of 
July came the long expected crisis of his faU. Her Majesty had 

i. ^tl ^?«**?, ■^®°°* ? ^ Mlebrated qnarrel oat ot the Astonto contnct ; of ooocye after tbtt 
U to be found in one of Swlffg later letters to the be " coold do no serTlce to the Queen ! " 

^^. i:^!^. ?^J^' f""* **• *'^- ( ^*»'*^' <») *"«"»• '»»• "• P- *»• A Utile before this time 

!;• il; -■' J " ** something yery mourn- (June 9.) Oxford had addressed a lona letter to 

?/i!f *1 *^ °* *" "*® *•"• ^' **>•"> reoollecUons the Queen, which was printed in the report of the 

/S^^. . . Committee of Secrecy next year. It is artful ana 

W ?*«»"»)" »f w»» to bwlft, Joly 17. 171*. Ox- sttbmissiTe, but seems to hare piwiuced so effect, 

lortt bad refiwed the lady a job of some money (4) Gavitier to Tercy, April a». 1714. 
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that afternoon delailod to the other Members'of the Gouncil some of 
The groands of her displeasure with Oxford ; and it is remarkable, 
that eren his confidant and creature Erasmus Lewis appears to ad* 
mit their just foundation (1). After a personal altercation, carried 
on in the Queen's presence, and continued till two in the morning, 
Aime resumed the White Staff; and the whole power of the state 
with the dicnce of the new administration were left in the hands cS 
fiolinglMH^e. 

The first step of the new Prime Minister was an attempt to cajole 
his p(8itieal opponents. On the very day after Oxford's dismissal, 
he enlert^ned 9t dinner, at hishoiMe in Golden Square (2), Stan- 
hope, Walpole, Ptdleney, Graggs, and the other most eminent 
Vhig -members of the House of Gonm|ps ; but he altogether failed 
eilhw 4o coBciliirte or delude them. Tn^phigs positively required, 
as a se<iiirity for the Protestant succession, that the Pretender 
should *ba removed from Lorraine; whilst Bolingbroke confessed 
thatsticfa a bamshment of her Jorother woidd never be sanctioned 
by the Queen. It is difficult to conceive how Bolingbroke could 
possibly have anticipated any other issue to these overtures than 
disappomtment ; ahd they are the more surprising, since, on the 
same day, he had an interview with the chief agent of France and . 
the Pretender, whom he assured of his undiminished regard (3), 
and since he was, in fact, steadily proceeding to the formation of a 
purely Jacobite administration. His projected arrangements were 
as follows : The Seals of Secretary, [and the sole management of 
foreiga Affairs, were to remain with himself; whilst to prevent his 
being oreri^adowed by any new Lord Treasurer, that department 
was to be put into commission, with Sir William Wyndham at its 
head. The Privy Seal was to be transferred to Atterbury ; Brom- 
ley vf as to continue the other Secretary of State ; and the Earl of 
Mar, the third for Scotland; the Duke of Ormond, Gommander- 
in^Mef; the Duke of Buckingham, Lord President; and Lord Har- 
court, Chancellor. To fill up the other inferior appdntments was 
considered a matter of great difficulty, there being very few whom 
Bolingbroke thought sufficiently able to be useful, or sufficiently 
zealous to be trusted (4). But the Cabinet he intended (for it was 
never nominated), consisting, as it did, of scarcely any but Jaco- 
bites, und comprising not a few who afterwards openly attadied 
themselves to the Pretender^ and were attainted of high treason, can 

0) " The Queen has told all the Lords the rea- " of this and the pride of the conqueror." To 

" sons of her parting with him ( Oxford ), yiz. : Swift, July 87. 1714. 

" That he neglected <11 business ; that he was rery (2) Political State, Aug. 1714, p. 88. 

" selddm to be anderstood ; (hat when he did ex- (S) " II m'a assort qu'il ^taitdans les mtmes sen- 

" plain binseir ishe eenld net depend^upon the " timetfts k I'^gard deMontgonlln (the Pretender), 

** imth of what he said ; that he never eame to " ponryn qn'il prlt les mesnres qui oonyiendraient 

" her at tbe time she appointed ; that he oftdn '* anx honndtes gens du pays." Ganltier to Torcy, 

** eame dnmk -, Instly , to crown all, that he behaTfid Aug. 7. 1714, N. S. 

" htmfelf towards her with bad manners', Inde- (4) " The^sterility of good and able men isin- 

'eeticy>^ad disrespect.— Pvdet h»c opprobrla ei«<fl!>le." EnsBras Lewto to S#ift, Jloly 97. 1714. 
"nobU,etc. T-cn <BiifNntM>rftt(ihe4hooghts 
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leave no no doubt as to his ultimate design, and must convince 
us that, had the Queen lived only three months longer, our re- 
ligion and liberties would have been exposed to most imminent 
peril. 

In the midst of his triumph, the new Prime Minister found his 
exultation dashed with alarms at the approaching re-appearance of 
Marlborough on the political scene. That illustrious man had 
early in the spring determined to return to England so soon* as the 
session should be closed, and was already at Ostend, awaiting a 
favourable wind. His motives for coming over at this period have 
been often canvassed, but never very clearly explained. On the 
one hand, we find, from the despatches of the Hanoverian agents, 
that his journey had not be|p undertaken in concert with them (1). 
On the other hand, thogpinmon rumour of his secret cabals and 
intended junction with Bolingbroke is utterly disproved by the 
evidence of Bolingbroke himself, who in his most private corre- 
spondence, expresses his apprehensions at this journey, and hints 
that it proceeded from some intrigues of Lord Oxford (2). How 
far may we believe this latter suspicion to be truly founded? It 
is certain that, at the close of 1713, Oxford had written to the 
Duke in most flattering terms, and obtained a grant of 10,0002. to 
carry on the works at Blenheim. It is no less certain^ however 
that the confidential letters of the Duchess, during June and July, 
1714, speak of Oxford with undiminished aversion (3). On the 
whole, I am inclined to think that Marlborough had had some 
private communication with the Lord Treasurer, but had not com- 
mitted himself in any even the slightest degree ; that he was re- 
turning to England to see and judge for himself of the prospect of 
affairs ; and that he did not feel himself so far pledged to his for- 
mer colleagues as to be entirely debarred from any new political 
connection. 

But a mightier arm than even that of Marlborough was now 
stretched forth to arrest the evil designs of Bolingbroke. The days, 
nay, even the hours, of Queen Anne were numbered. Her Ma- 
jesty's spirits had been so much agitated by the altercation in her 
presence, on the night of the 27th, as greatly to affect her health; 
and she herself said to one of her physicians, with that instinct of 
approaching dissolution so often and so strangely found before any 
danger is apparent, that she should not ouUive it. The im- 
posthume in her leg being checked, her gouty humour flew to her 
brain , she was seized with an apoplectic fit early in the morning 

(1) Bothmar to Robethon, July 16. 0. S. 1714. " he makes abroad, or the good one he hopes to 
" It Is sarprfsini; that the Duke of Marlborough " make at home, I shall not determine. Bat I 
" conves over at such a crisis, and does not rather "have-raason to think that some people, who 
*' wait until it is seen which of the two competitors " would nither more heayen and earth tuan either 
" will carry it with the Queen. Lord Sunderland " part with their power or make a right use of it, 
" himself does not understand this." " hare lately made overtorae to him, and have 

(2) " Lord Marlborough's people give out that be " entered into some degree of concert with bh 
" is coming oTer, and I take it for granted that " creatures." To Lord StralTord, July 14. 1714, 
I'.he U 10} vbetlier qvl noconnt of the m flgoie (i) Sw Cqx^'h LUe, yol. Ti. p. »9. 
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of Friday the 30th, and immediately sank into a hopeless state of 
stupefaction. It may easily be supposed ^hat various emotions 
such an event at such a crisis Yfonli occasion ; yet it is a very re- 
markable Y>roof of the bad opinion commonly entertained of her 
Majesty's counsels, and of the revolutionary result anticipated 
from them, that the funds rose considerably on the first tidings of 
her danger, and fell again on a report of her recovery (1 ). 

BoUogbroke and the Jacobites, stunned and bewildered by this 
sudden crisis, were unable to mature their plans so rapidly as it 
required. The Whigs, on their part, w,^re found much better 
prepared ; having already, under the guidance of Stanhope, entered 
amongst themselves into an organised association, collected arms 
and ammunition, and nominated officers. They had in readiness 
several thousand figures of a small fusee in brass, and some few 
in silver and gold, to be distributed amongst the most zealous 
followers and the most active chiefs, as signals in the expected 
day of trial (2). Stanhope was now taking every measure f([»r 
acting* with vigour, if necessary, on the demise of the Queen— to 
seize the Tower, to secure in it the persons of the leading Jaco- 
bites, to obtain possession of the out-ports, and to proclaim the 
new King. Most anxious eyes were also cast upon the coasts of 
Dover, where the hero of the age and the idol of the army was 
dafly expected from Ostend. 

The genius of the Duke of Marlborough would no doubt have 
rendered any such struggle successful, but it was reserved fof the 
Duke of Shrewsbury to avert its necessity. That eminent man — 
the only individual who mainly assisted in both the great changes 
of dynasty of 1688 and 1714 — cast aside, at this crisis, his usual 
tergiversation and timidity, and evinced an honest zeal on behalf 
of ^^ the good old cause." His means, it is true, were still strongly 
marked with his characteristic duplicity. Whilst Bolingbroke 
appears to have fully confided in his attachment, he secretly 
concerted measures with two of the great Whig Peers, the Dukes 
of Argyle and Somerset. The result appeared on Friday the 30th. 
That morning the Council met at Kensington, it being then, as 
now, composed only of such councillors as had received a special 
summons, and the high officers alone were present. The news of 
the Queen's desperate condition had just been received. The Ja- 
cobites sat dispirited, but not hopeless, nor without resources. 
Suddenly the doors were thrown open, and Argyle and Somerset 
announced. They said that, understanding the danger of the 
Queen, they had hastened, though not specially summoned, to 
offer their assistance. In the pause of surprise which ensued^ 
Shrewsbury rose and thanked them for their offer. They imme- 
diately taking their seats, proposed an examination of the phy- 

(1) see Svift'a Work!, vol. Ti. p. U7. (S) kockliarrii CommentM P< M8. 
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siciaus; and on their report suggested that the post of Lord 
Treasurer should be filled without delay, and that the Duke of 
Shrewsbury should be recommended to her Majesty. What a 
scene for a painter ! Shrewsbury, with his usual lofty air and 
impenetrable smoothness—the courtly smile, under which the 
fiery soul of St. John sought to veil its anguish and its rage— the 
slow, indecisive look of Ormond— and the haughty triumph of 

Arcvle ! 

The Jacobite ministers, thus taken completely by surprise, did 
not venture to offfer any opposition to the recommendation of 
Shrewsbury ; and accordingly, a deputation, comprising Shrews- 
bury himself, waited upon her Majesty the same morning, to lay 
before her what seemed the unanimous opinion of the Council. 
The Queen, who by this time had been roused to some degree of 
consciousness, faintly acquiesced, delivered the Treasurer's staff 
to Shrewsbury, and bade him use it for the good of her people. 
The Duke would have returned his staff as Chamberlain, but she 
desired him to keep them both ; and thus, by a remarkable, and I 
believe unparalleled, combination, he was invested for some days 
with three of the highest oflSces of Court and State, being at once 
Lord Treasurer, Lord Chamberlain, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
How strange to find all these dignities heaped upon a map who had 
so often professed his disinclination to public business — who had, 
during many years, harassed King William with applications to 
resign, and repeatedly entreated his friends to allow Wm to be '' an 
*' insignificant cipher, instead of a bad figure (1)!" "Had I a 
^^son,'' he said on one occasion, "! would sooner breed him a 
'^ cobbler than a courtier, and a hangman than a statesman (2) 2 " 

Another proposal of the Dukes of Somerset and Argyle, which 
had passed at the morning meeting, was to send immediately a 
special summons to all Privy Councillors in or near London. 
Many of the Whigs accordingly attended the same afternoon, and, 
amongst them, the illustrious Somers, who, in spite of his growing 
infirmities, would not— for the first time in his life — be absent 
from the post of duty. His great name was in itself a tower of 
strength to his party ; and the Council, with this new infusion of 
healthy blood in its veins, forthwith took vigorous measures to 
secure the legal order of succession . Four regiments were ordered 
to London, seven battalions recalled from Ostend, an embargo was 
laid on all the ports, and directions sent that a fleet should put out 

to sea. 

The next day the Queen had sunk back into a lethargy, and the 
physicians gave no hopes of her life. The Council hereupon sent 
orders to the heralds-at-arms, and to a troop of the life-guards, to 
be in readiness to proclaim the successor. They sent express to 

(1) sec his letter to Lord Halifax, Angust 2*. (8) To Lord Somers, Jane 17. 1701. 

170S, in ihe Shrewsbury Correspondence. 
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Hanover Mr. Craggs, with a despatch to the Elector, earnestly re- 
questing him to hasten to Holland, where a British squadron should 
attend him, and be ready to bring him over, in case of the Queen's 
demise. They also wrote to the States of Holland, reminding them 
of their guarantee to the Protestant succession. They appointed 
Lord Berkeley to command the fleet. They ordered a reinforce- 
ment to proceed to Portsmouth, and an able general officer to 
Scotland; great importance being attached to the former, and 
much disaffection apprehended in the latter ; and, in short, no pre- 
caution was neglected to insure tranquillity, or to check distur- 
bances in any quarter where they might arise. 

At seven the next morning, the 1st of August, the great event 
took place— the Queen expired ! She had not recovered suflBcient 
consciousness either to take the sacrament or to sign h« will. 
'' The Earl of Oxford was removed on Tuesday — ^the Queen died 
'^ on Sunday ! What a world is this, and how does Fortune banter 
'^ us ! '' says Bolingbroke (1) . 



CHAPTER n. 



Never, perhaps, were the most reasonable calculations of judi- 
cious and reflecting men more thoroughly or more happily falsified 
than at the death of Queen Anne. Looking to the distracted state 
of parties in England — to the storm of disaflection ready to burst 
forth in Ireland and Scotland — ^remembering that the Hanover 
succession would be discountenanced by all the Catholic powers • 
from religion, and by many of the Protestant from policy — that 
France, and Spain, and Italy, were as favourable to the Pretender 
as they dared— that the Emperor, from German jealousies of the 
Elector, was by no means desirous to ^e him on the British 
throne — that his claims would be promoted only by the exhausted 
republic of Holland, or the infant monarchy of Prussia — viewing, 
also, the genius of Bolingbroke and his ascendency over the Queen 
—the demise of the latter could only be anticipated as a period of 
violent struggles and a doubtful victory. Yet the skilful interpo- 
sition of Shrewsbury, and the prudent measures of the Council, 
completely warded off the expected conflict ^ and no son, with the 
most undisputed title, and in the most loyal times, ever succeeded ' 

(t) Letter to Swift, Aaf. 3. 171$. Iberville writes " qii*en six semaioes de temps on aarait mis les 

ibe day befom to the King of Franoe : " Milord " choses en tel etat qnil n'r await e« rim i 

" Bolingbroke est p^n^tr^ do doulenr. ... II ra'a " cralAdre de oe qid Tienfc.d'arrif er." 
■ assure que les mesvres itaiest si bien prises, 
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his father i^ith more apparent unanimity and quiet, than now a 
foreign and unknown prince was hailed as King of England. 

We are, indeed, assured that Atterbury, immediately on the 
Queen's demiise, proposed to Bolingbroke to attempt proclaiming 
James at Charing Cross; and offered himself to head the procession 
in his lawn sleeves. But Bolingbroke, shrinking from an enter- 
prise so desperate, with the majority of the Council and the Exe- 
cutive Government against them, the Bishop is said to have ex- 
claimed, with an oath, ^* There is the best cause in Europe lost for 
^^ want of spirit! '' AVith this exception, the Jacobites appear to 
have been utterly helpless and surprised ; their real inferiority of 
numbers being now most strikingly displayed. George the First 
was proclaimed in London, in York (1), and the other principal 
cities of England, amidst the loudest acclamations. 

Previous to the proclamation, however, and immediately after 
her Majesty's demise, the Council had met ; and the Hanoverian 
resident, M. Ereyenberg , produced an instrument in the Elector's 
own writing (2), nominating the persons who, as provided by the 
Regency Act, and in conjunction with the seven great officers of 
state, were to act as Lords Justices until the King's arrival. The 
list was found to contain the names of eighteen of the principal 
Peers, nearly all belonging to the Whig party ; such as the Dukes 
of Shrewsbury, Somerset, and Argyle ; Lords Cowper, Halifax, 
and Townshend. Two omissions,* howeVer, excited great surprise 
and displeasure : the most patriotic statesman and the most illus- 
trious warrior of the age being passed over in Somers and Marl- 
borough. The increasing infirmities of the former might, indeed, 
supply a pretext for his being omitted ; yet, had they even made 
the nomination an empty compliment, it was one due and required 
by his character. The exclusion of Marlborough, and of his son- 
in-law Lord Sunderland, was commonly ascribed to a personal 
pique of the Elector against the former, who, during the campaign 
of 1708, had, in pursuance of his duty and of the public service, 
forborne to conununicate any part of the plan of operations (3). 
But it is probable that the real motive for the slight put upon 
these illustrious men was^a jealousy of great party leaders, an im« 
pression derived from Tory insinuations that they had attempted 
to dictate to Queen Anne, land a resolution to avo'id a second 
"Junta." 



(1) An a'ccoant of thf« ceremony ii griven by " tions ; the mob crying ' Liberty and Property t * 

Lady Mary W. Montagu, in a letter to her husband *' and * Long Ute King George l ' ... All the Pro- 

. from York (toI. ii. p. 137. ed. 18M) : " I went to- " testants here seem onanimoos for the HanoTor 

" day to see the King proclaimed, which was " succession." 

" done the Archbishop walking next the Lord (i) There were two duplicates of this instra- 

" Mayor, and all Uie country gentry following, ment ; the one deposited with the Archbishop of 

" with greater orowds of people than I beliered Canterbury, and the other with the Lord Chan- 

" to be in York; yast acclamations and the ap- cellor. See the Lords Jostlces' speeoh to ParlU^ 

" pearance of a general juitisfactlon ; the Pre- ment, Aug. S. 1714. 

tender afterwards dragged about the streets and (8) dOM'ji 1^% vol, |T« P> 909. 
'. buriwd i riogiof o/ b«U9, bonflreii ^d UIubUm- 
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It may easily be supposed what just resentment swelled in the 
bosom of Marlborough at the news of his unexpected exclusion. He 
had landed at Dover on the very day of the Queen's death. Pro- 
ceeding to London, his public entry drew forth so warm a welcome 
from the people as more than atoned for the insult of his sovereign. 
It might truly be called a triumph — ^whether \re consider the hero 
thus restored to his country, or the joyful festivities which greeted 
his return. Two hundred gentlemen on horseback, headed by 
Sir Charles Cox, member for Southwark, met him on the road ; 
the procession was joined by a long train of carriages; and, though 
his own broke down at Temple Bar, and he was 'obliged to enter 
another, the accident only gave fresh delight to the spectators, as 
serving to display his person to their view. He appeared in the 
House of Lords on their meeting, and took the oaths ; but then, 
deeply chagrined at his exclusion, retired into the country until the 
arrival of the King. 

The Lords Justices having met, chose Addison their secretary, 
and ordered all despatches addressed to the Secretary of State to be 
brought to him. Thus Lord Bolingbroke, so lately supreme, found 
himself obliged to wait hke some humble suitor at the door of the 
Council Chamber with his bag and papers, and to receive commands 
instead of giving them. One principal object of anxiety was Ire- 
land, where it was feared that the Catholics might attempt a rising; 
and the Lords Justices at first had it in contemplation to send 
thither immediately, and without waiting for the King's sanction, 
Sunderland as Lord Lieutenant, and Stanhope as Conmaander-in- 
Chief(l). But t)ie unanimity and quiet which they saw around 
them allayed their apprehensions ; and, in fact, the Lords Justices 
of Ireland (the Archbishop of Armagh, and Sir Constantine Phipps) 
peaceably proclaimed the King on the €th of August ; nay, more, 
in vindication of their suspected zeal, issued a proclamation for dis- 
arming Papists and seizing their horses. At Edinburgh, also, the 
same ceremony took place without opposition. 

According to the provisions of the Act of Regency, Parliament 
met on Sunday, the day of the Queen's demise. Secretary Brom- 
ley moved. That the Commons should adjourn to the Wednesday 
following, the Speaker being in Wales ; but Sir Richard Onslow 
replied that the occasion was too critical, and time too precious 
for any to be wasted ; and it was carried that the House should ad- 
journ only to the next day. The three following days were occu- 
pied in taking the oaths. On the 5th the Lords Justices came 
down to the House of Peers; and the Lord ChanceUor, in their 
name, delivered a speech, announcing their authority ; observing, 
that as several branches of the revenue had expired with the 
Queen, they recommended to the Conunons to provide anew for 

(1} Despatch from Bothmar to Robethon, Aug. t. 1714. Hacpherson's Stats Papen. 
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the dignity and honour of the Grown ; and concluding t ''We for- 
^' bear laying before you any thing that does not require your im- 
^' mediate consideration, not having received his Majesty's plea- 
^' sure. We shall only exhort you, with the greatest earnestness, 
'^ to a perfect unanimity, and a firm adherence to our Sovereign's 
^' interest, as being the only means to continue among us our pre- 
*^ sent happy tranquillity. '' In pursuance of this intimation, loydl 
and dutiful addresses to his Majesty were unanimously carried ia 
both Houses, expressing, according to the motley combination of 
feelings which it is thought proper to profess on such occasions, 
their deep grief at '^ the death of our late sovereign lady Queea 
^' Anne, of blessed memory, " and their lively pleasure at the ac- 
cession of a monarch of such ' ' princely virtuei^, " and ' ' undoubted 
'^ right to the crown (1). " Their next business was the settlement 
of his Civil List. The Tories, by rather too glaring a manoeuvre 
for favour at Court, proposed one million, which was more by 
300,000^. than had been granted to Queen Anne. But the wisest 
of the King's friends perceived that such an augmentation would 
furnish grounds for future complaints of Royal rapacity, proceed- 
ing, perhaps, from the very same party which had urged it. The 
proposal, therefore, though not openly opposed, was discouraged 
and dropped ; and the sum of 700,000/. was voted. During the 
progress of the bill, Horace Walpole, brother of Robert, moved. 
That the committee should be instructed to insert a clause for the 
payment of the arrears due to the Hanover troops in the pay of 
England. These arrears, amounting to 65,0222. (2), had been 
withheld ever since July, 1712, when the troops in question, and 
several other regiments in English pay, had protested against the 
shameful seces^on of the Duke of Ormond, and indignantly left 
the English standards. To the Whigs this conduct appeared most 
public-spirited and praiseworthy, while the Tories held it forth as 
something hardly short of military desertion. The payment of the 
arrears had therefore long been a point of contention between 
the two parties, and only a very few weeks before had been nega- 
tived by a large majority in this same House of Commons (3). But 
the accession of the sovereign of these troops to the throne of 
England proved to be a most conclusive argument, and effected 
many strange conversions ; the motion of Horace Walpole was se- 
conded by Sir William Wyndham, and was carried without oppo- 
sition. Another clause, moved by Horace Walpole, for a reward 
of 100,000/. to be paid by the Treasury to any person apprehending 
the Pretender if he should attempt to land, passed also. Several 
other money bills having been carried received the Royal assent 
by conunission, and this short session was closed by prorogation. 

(1) " We are as fnli In the House of Commons " share." Erasmns Lewis to Swift, Aug. 1. 1714. 

*' as at anr time. We are saplug and staring to (s) See the items in the Commons' Jonraala, 

" see who Is to role us. The Whigs think they toI. xtII. p. mr. 

" fhaU engrosf all. We think we shall haye onr (8) See Lockhart'f Comment., p. H9, 
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Nor was the Regency less prosperous and undisturbed in the 
foreign relations of the kingdom . The Court of France, confounded 
by the Queen's sudden death, and dreading any pretext for another 
war whilst their wounds from the last were still green, determined 
peaceably to acknowledge King George. A verbal assurance to 
this effect was first brought over by Lord Peterborough, who, with 
his usual actiyity, had hastened from France on the first news of 
the great event in England (1) ; and this was speedily followed and 
confirmed by a letter from Louis himself to the Lords Justices. The 
recognition of the Hanover succession by this haughty monarch 
was considered, as it proved, an earnest ttiat it would likewise be 
acknowledged by the other European powers. The first use made 
by the Lords Justices of the peaceable disposition of Louis is one 
that does them high honour, as tending to retrieve that of the 
country. They interceded in behalf of the unhappy Catalans, so 
infamously betrayed by the late administration, and now closely 
pressed by the combined forces of France and Spain. Prior re- 
ceived orders to make an application on this subject, while new 
instructions were sent out to Admiral Wishart in the Mediterra- 
nean, and a communication entered into with one of the Catalan 
deputies in London. But it was already too late* The doom of 
that heroic people was sealed. The application of Prior was ci- 
villy declined, and a fresh and more peremptory one prevented by 
the storm and reduction of Barcelona on the fatal 1 1 th of Septem- 
ber. 

During these transactions the eyes of all England were intentfy 
and anxiously directed to Hanover. 

The new King was a man of more virtues than accomplishments. ' 
His private character — if, indeed, the character of a King can ever 
be called private-<-was upright^ honourable, and benevolent. He 
was apt to remember services much longer than injuries — a quality 
rare in every rank of life, but' least of all common with princes. 
He was steady in his friendships; even in his temper; sparing, 
and sometimes niggardly, in his expenses. This severe economy 
also extended to his time, which he distributed with the precision 
of a piece of machinery, and of which he devoted no small share to 
public business. A desire for peace was in him combined with 
tried valour and military knowledge, and be loved his people as 
mqch as he was capable of loving any thing. But, unhappily, his 
qualities, however solid, were not shining. A heavy countenance 
—an awkward address — an aversion to the pomp of majesty, nay 
even to the acdamations which greeted him, disgusted the multi- 
tude ; while men of education were mortified at finding that he 
neither, loved nor encouraged any branch of literature or science, 
nor any one of the fine arts, except music. Politicians complained 

(1) See,Lord staif » Diarj in the Hardwicke State Papers, toI. U. p. its. 
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of his unbending (tetinacy and contracted nnderstanfing. ^^ JRis 
'* views and affections," says Lord Chesterfield /^ were singly coa- 
'^ fined to the narrow compass of his electorate ; England was too 
'^ big for him." A diffidence of his own parts made him reluctant 
to speak in public, and select for his familiar society persons of 
inferior intellect and low buffoonery ; nor did he ever show a pro- 
per dignity, either in his mind or manners. 

It may seem absurd to reckon amongst the faults of this prince 
that he was already fifty-four years of age, attached to German 
customs', and utterly ignorant of the English language ; yet there 
can be no doubt that these were the circumstances which most 
impeded his good government or extensive popularity. A hard 
fate that the enthronement of a stranger should have been the n ly 
means to secure our liberties and laws ! Almost a century of 
foreign masters ! — such has been the indirect but undoubted effect 
of the Great RebelUon. Charles and James, driven abroad by the 
tumults at home, received a French education, and pursued a 
French policy. Their government was overthrown by a DutcU- 
man -, George the First and George the Second were entirely Ger- 
man ; and thus from 1660 to 1760, when a truly English monarch 
once more ascended the throne, the reign of Queen Anne appears 
the only exception to a foreign dominion. 

Let not these observations mislead the reader s^s to my opinion 
of that crisis. Far from me be any feeling of aversion, or even of 
indifference, to the Hanover succession ! On the enthronement of 
that family depended, I most firmly believe, the security of our 
laws, of our properties, of our religion, of every thing that we 
either cherish or revere. In spite of every drawback, the cause 
of Hanover was undoubtedly the cause of liberty, and the cause of 
the Stuarts the cause of despotism. These two adverse principles 
will be found in almost all ages, and under every variety of par- 
tics, to carry on their fierce and unceasing warfare; the bright 
spirit is constantly struggling against the malicious fiend. But let 
it be observed, that amongst all the masks which the hateful demon 
of despotism knows how to assume, none is more dangerous and 
ensnaring than when it puts on the disguise of revolutionary li- 
cence — when it combats its rival with his own weapons, and 
seems only to aim at a greater extension of liberty. Thus are the 
friends of constitutional and settled freedom ( unassailable on aU 
other points) too often taken in the rear and overpowered. Can 
it be doubted, for example, that in France, in 1791, when the 
struggle lay between the Gironde, or partisans of the new limited 
and representative monarchy, and the Montague, or the clamourers 
for further democratic changes, the cause of liberty was really with 
the former, and the cause of despotism with the latter ? Would not 
the former, by their success, have maintained a constitutional 
freedom? Did not the latter, by prevailing, only conduct the 
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nation throogh the dismal road of anarohy to its ineyitable termi- 
nation — a military despotism ? To trace these two principles at 
work, and to assign to each its proper side at different periods, is 
one of the most curious and most instnictivc tasks in history. 

The Earl of Clarendon, the ambassador from Queen Anne, had 
reached Hanover on the 16th of July, and a few days afterwards 
had His first audience at the country palace of Herrenhausen. The 
Elector was profuse in his expressions of attachment and gratitude 
to her Majesty, disclaimed all intention of displeasing her, and im- 
puted the application of Schutz entirely to Princess Sophia (1). 
But on the 5th of August arrived Mr. Graggs, with an account of 
the Queen's dangerous illness ; and the same night three expresses 
--one to Lord Qarendon, and two to the Elector— brought the 
news of her death. George received the inteUigence with compo- 
sure and' moderation. He immediately summoned his ministers. 
He determined to entrust the government of his German domi- 
nions to a council, with his brother. Prince Ernest, at its head ; 
that his eldest son (afterwards George the Second ) should accom- 
pany him to England ; that the greater part of his family should 
follow a few weeks after -, but that his young grandson. Prince 
Frederick, should remain at Hanover. No small testimony to his 
merit and good government was displayed in the extreme grief of 
the people at his approaching departure ; and his exaltation could 
not console them for their loss. The King, as a parting gift, inti- 
mated to the magistrates that they might ask sotec favour from 
him ; and, at their request, he took the excise off provisions, and 
released the insolvent debtors from prison. 

The delay which took place in his departure— ^he did not set out 
tfll the 31st — has been ascribed to profound policy, and to the pru- 
dent wish of obtaining some further intelligence from England (2) ; 
but writers are too frequently unwilling to assign any common 
motive to any Royal action, and they forget that George the First 
was always deliberate and phlegmatic in his movements, and had 
many matters of business to settle in his electorate. On his arrival 
at the Hague he received compliments from the States and foreign 
ministers, and communications from his friends in England, and 
he finally matured his arrangement;; for the new achninistration. 
At length, at six o'clock on the evening of the 18th of September, 
the King and Prince landed at Greenwich, where avast concourse 
of the principal nobility and gentry had hastened to welcome their 
arrival. George showed very flattering attention to the leading 
Whigs, such as Marlborough, Sunderland, and Somers, but took 
no notice whatever of Or mond or Harcourt j and it was after many' 

(1) Despatohes fi-oin Lord Clarendon to Secre- " ' par mon ordre; Je toqb auiire qne cela a 4t4 

tary Bromley, published by Goxe. •' When," sayg '* ' faltiimon Insn ; la d«fante ileotrioe atalt «crlt 

Lord Clarendon, " I came to mention Schntz'g " * h Schatz sans qne Je Tale sa poor s'lnformer 

"demand, the Elector said these words :'J'es- ** 'poaniQoi.lePrincen*aTaltpas«asen«prt<,"'eto. 

" ' pdre (ine la Heine n*a pas cm qne cela s'est fall (f) Coxe> ilemoirt off Walpole, toL t. p. 80. 
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difficulties, and in total silence, that Oxford was admitted (he next 
morning to the honour of kissing his hand. 

Even before his Majesty's landing, he had, in some degree, 
disclosed his political intentions by sending directions to remove 
Bolingbroke from his office of Secretary of State, and to appoint in 
his place Lord Townshend. This order was executed on the last 
of August with strong marks of displeasure against the fallen 
minister; Shrewsbury, Somerset, and Cowper taking the seals 
from him, and locking the doors of his office. The bitter mortifi- 
cation of Bolingbroke pierces through the thin veil of his philo- 
sophy, as he writes to Atterbury : — ''To be removed was neither 
" matter of surprise nor of concern to me. But the manner of 

" my removal shocked me for at least two minutes I am 

'^ not in the least intimidated from any consideration of the Whig 
" malice and power : but the grief of my soul is this — I see plainly 
" that the Tory party is gone (1) ." 

The nomination of the new ministry by the King was a full 
triumph to the Whigs. He showed, however, a jealousy of those 
veteran chiefs who, under the name of Junta, had formerly di- 
rected them, by giving his chief confidence to a man hitherto of 
much less weight amongst them — ^Lord Townshend, already ap- 
pointed as Secretary of State, and now considered as Prime Mi- 
nister. Stanhope was made the second Secretary, and the Duke 
of Montrose succeeded the Earl of Mar for Scotland. Walpole, 
at first, received only the subordinate appointment of Paymaster- 
General, and was excluded from the Cabinet ; but, daily rising as 
a debater and financier, before many mpnths, was found so useful 
in the House of Commons as to be highly promoted. The Duke 
of Shrewsbury, having resigned his offices of Lord Lieutenant of. 
Ireland and Lord Treasurer, was succeeded in the former by Lord 
Sunderland ; whilst the latter was put into commission, with Lord 
Halifax at its head. As further favours to Halifax, he was raised 
to an Earldom, and allowed to transmit to his nephew his lucrative 
sinecure of Auditor of the Exchequer. Lord Cowper became Lord 
Chancellor; the Earl of Wharton, Privy Seal; and the Earl of 
Nottingham, President of the Council. Mr. Pulteney was Secre- 
tary at War, and the Duke of Argyle Commander-in-Chief for 
Scotland. In Ireland, the Archbishop of Armagh and Sir Constan- 
tino Phipps were removed from the office of Justices, and the 
latter replaced as Chancellor by Mr. Brodrick. High posts in the 
Royal household were given to Somerset and Devonshire. The 
Privy Council was dissolved, and a new one formed, which, ac- 
cording to the higher ideas of the office at that time, consisted of 

(1) Macpherson's State Papers, yol. II. p. 681. In '* twenty years, tad she bad bad twenty cblldren 

A preTtous letter, printed In BoUngbroke's own " to succeed ber:... on the same prinolple will 

correspondence, be says, '* I serTCd tbe Qneen to " I serre tbe King If be employs me." To ioni 

" the last gasp as raithfolly, as disinterestedly, as Strafford, Aog. 18. ITU, 
" sealOQsly as if her life bad been good for 
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only thirty- three members. The Cabinet Gonncil was to comprise 
Nottingham, Sunderland (when in England), Somers(l), Halifax, 
Townsbend, Stanhope, the Lord Chancellor, and Marlborough. 
The latter had been most earnestly entreated by the Duchess- 
even as she states, upon her knees, — ^not to accept of any employ- 
ment in the new reign. She urged that the exploits he had 
achieved, and the wealth he had amassed, would render him of far 
more use to the Court than the Court could be to him ,* and that he 
ought never to put it in the power of any King to* use him ill. It 
might have been expected that Marlborough would have yielded 
to the arguments of one to whom he once declared, ^^ I do assure 
^' you, npon my soul, I had much rather the whole world should 
^' go wrong than that you should be uneasy (2) . " But the brilliant 
meshes of a Court are seldom spread in vain (3). The Duke con- 
sented to resume his oflBces of Captain General and Master of the 
Ordnance; and was, besides, gratified by appointments bestowed 
upon his three sons-in-law. Lord Godolpbin, the Earl of Bridge- 
water, and the Duke of Montagu. He soon found himself, how- 
ever, reduced to a mere shadow of his past authority; he was 
treated with much respect, but no sort of confidence ; scarcely 
ever invited to the Cabinet, of which he nominaUy formed a part, 
and confined to the most ordinary routine of his official functions. 
We are told that, though Commander-in-Chief, he could not obtain 
even a lieutenancy for a friend ; and that not unfrequently he re- 
quested Pulteney, the Secretary at War, to solicit in his place ; and 
used to add, " Do not say it is for me ; for whatever I ask is sure to 
'' be refused ! " 

Such neglect to such a hero may palliate, but cannot excuse, his 
hateful treachery. It appears from the Stuart Papers, that, whilst 
Marlborough continued, at least in name, Commander-ia -Chief of the 
British Army, he sent a sum of money to France as a loan to the 
Pretender just before the rebellion of 1715, which this money, no 
doubt, assisted in raising (4) ! 

The new Secretary of State, Charles Viscount Townshend, was 
born about the year 1 676, of a very ancient family in Norfolk, 
His father, Sir Horatio Townshend, was, according to Clarendon, 
'^a gentleman of the greatest interest and credit in that large 
" county, of very worthy principles, and of a noble fortune, which 
"he engaged very frankly in the King's cause (5)." On the Res- 
toration, his zeal was rewarded by a peerage, and afterwards by 
the further rank of Viscount. Charles, the second Lord, on first 
taking his seat in the House of Lords, joined the Tory party ; but 
his more matured conviction led him to act with the Whigs, and 

(1) Lord Somen was at this time too Inflnn for (3) " La Gonr," says La Brnydre, " ne rend pas 
any actlTe office. A farther pension of SOOOJ. a *' heareux, mais empfiche de I'dtre aillenrs." 
year was, howerer, granted him. See Gomm. (4) Lord Bollagbrojie to the Pretender, Sept. 
Joom. Tol. XTiil. p. 110. SS. 1718, Stoart Papers. See Appendix. 

(5) History of the RebeHIon, vol. vli. p. an. #4 

(t) Letter to the DacheM, May t9. t70t. Oxford, im. 
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he especially, attached himself to Somers. He did not, however, 
take any prominent part in politics untU, in 1709, he was ap- 
pointed joint plenipotentiary with Marlborough to treat of peace at 
Gertruydenberg, and in the same year ambassador to the States 
General. As such, he concluded with them the Barrier Treaty; 
and the recommendation of Slingeland^ Heinsius, and their other 
leading men, proved afterwards of no small service to him with 
George the First. Returning home, on the expulsion of the Whigs 

' from office, he continued to support them in Parliament ; and drew 
stiU closer the personal friendship and county connection, which 
already united him to Walpole, by a marriage with his sister. 
Few men, perhaps, ever deserved or obtained a higher reputation 
for integrity ; and it is no small proof of the general opinion, that, 
though he so decidedly forsook his first political connection, he was 
never exposed to any taunt of base or interested motives. His 
mind was frank and open ; his intentions generous and honourable. 
To both his wives he was a most kind husband ; to all his children 
a most affectionate father ,* and to his servants a benevolent master : 
^'sure tests of real good nature," adds Lord Chesterfield; ''for 
*'no man can long together simulate or dissimulate at home." 
Unfortunately, this amiable disposition was joined with a manner 
coarse and rough, even to brutality. He was imperious and over- 
bearing, impatient of contradiction, and extremely tenacious of 
preconceived opinions. On one occasion we find him candidly 
own that he knew himself to be " extremely warm (1)." From 
this disposition, combined with the influence of Walpole over him, 
he was at one period betrayed into a very reckless and unjusti- 
fiable course of opposition ; and the same temper sometimes led 
him to opinions, or, at least, to expressions, ill suited to a constitu- 
tional monarchy. ''His Lordship," writes his private secretary, 

* in 1716, "thinks it the great misfortune of this government that 
^'our Kings cannot always act up to what they jitdge right, but 
*' must be often obliged to have regard to the humour of their sub- 
ejects (2)." Assiduity and experience, rather than natural parts, 
had made him an excellent man of business. As an orator, he 
was confused and ungraceful in his delivery; but commanding res- 
pect by his thorough knowledge of the subject, and always speak- 
ing to the point. As a minister, it may truly be asserted that 
none ever entered Dovming Street with a more honest heart, or 
left it with cleaner hands. 

The second Secretary of State, James Stanhope— one of the very 
few subjects in modern times who have combined the direction of 
councils with the conmiand of armies — ^was born at Paris (3), 
in 1673. He left the University of Oxford as a mere stripling, to 

(i) Coxe'g Walpole, toI. I. p. 898. (8) From hU birth abroad. It became necessary 

(I) Mr. Poynts to Secretary Stanhope, Aug. 17. to pass an act for his nataralisation in 1696. See 
716. Coxe*f Walpole. vol. 11. p. 78. commons' Journal, yol. xi. p. 4S0, etc. 
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accompany his father when sent ambassador to Spain, soon after 
the Revolution. Yet in spite of this early interruption to his studies, 
he had already acquired some classical proficiency ; the intervals of 
leisure which he afterwards snatched from active employments 
made him an accomplished scholar ; and we find him, in 1719, one 
of the most active and important years of his administration, engage 
the AbMVertot in a controversy on a very knotty point of ancient 
history, not without some application to modem times — the mode 
of election or inheritance of the Roman Senate. In 1691, taking* 
leave of his father at Madrid, he embarked at Yalcincia for Italy, 
and in his way witnessed in Majorca the latest, I think, of the 
large public Autos de Fe (1). After a visit to Rome and Naples, 
he served for some time under the Duke of Savoy, and afterwards 
in the English regiment of Foot Guards, with which he joined the 
army in Flanders. His conduct at thq siege of Namur in 1695— 
when, though not on duty, he went as a volunteer to the attack of 
the castle, and supplied the place of the officers who feU around 
him, until he also sunk down disabled with a wound — attracted, 
in a high degree, the notice of King William, who desired that, 
young as he was, he should always have free access to his person ,- 
and gave him a company of foot, and soon afterwards a colonel's 
commission. In the last Parliament of that Prince, he was elected 
Member for Newport ; in the first of Queen Anne, for Gockermouth ; 
and a few months later, on the breaking out of the war of the 
Succession, he commanded the van-guard of the English who 
landed in the Bay of Cadiz, and acquired as much honour as that 
miserable expedition could admit. In the course of that war, he 
obtained at different times the rank of general, the command in 
chief of the British army in Spain, and the diplomatic post of 
Envoy-extraordinary to the Ck)urt of Charles. His skill and 
Talour^ signalised on many previous occasions, shone forth above 
an in the victories of Almenara and Zaragoza, but were not able 
to avert the disaster of Brihuega. That evil day closed his career 
as a soldier. But even during that career, ever since his election 
as a member of Parliament, he had taken a frequent and active 
part in politics — ^as might be done with far less difficulty at a period 
when an army regularly withdrew into winter quarters, and when 
its commanders might therefore be spared for the Parliamentary 
campaign. Thus, for example, in 1710, by far the most stirring 
and important year of his military life— the year of Almenara, 
Zaragoza, and Brihuega— -be bad, before leaving England in the 

(i) *' I arrlred bere the 8d inst., and could get " is to be another fiesta, for so they entitle a day 

" bnt very ill accommodations by reason of the " dedicated to so execrable an act. The greatest 

" eonconrse of people which are here at this ** part of the criminals that are already and will 

" time to assfst at the Anto de F6, which began " be pnt to death were the sichest men of the 

" last week ; for Taesday last there were burnt " island, and owners of the best houses in this 

" here twenty-seven Jews and heretics, and to- " city." Letter to bis father, Palma, May 5. 

" morrow I shall see executed above twenty 1691. XSi 
'* more ; tuA TtteikUiy neit, it I jitny bere lo Ion; , 
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spring, distinguished himself as one of the managers of Sache- 
yerell's impeachment. In the same year, also, but during his ab- 
sence, he was put in nominatiou for Westminster, together with 
SirHenryDuttodClolt. They were decidedly the mob favourites (1) -, 
a circumstance which, at that period, did not either imply sub- 
seryiency or insure success. The popular shouts at Westminster 
were not then reserved exclusively for despotic pledges; nor had 
it yet become usual for the electors to determine their choice ac- 
'cording to the clamour of the non-electors. Accordingly, after a 
sharp struggle, the Whig candidates were here as elsewhere 
defeated by a large majority, and Stanhope could only fall back 
upon the burgage tenures of Gockermouth (2). 

The general arrived from his Spanish captivity in August, 1712, 
to the great Joy of the principal Whigs. ** Your return," wrote 
Walpole to him, 'Ms the only good effect that I ever hoped from 
^' otit celd>rated peace (3). " Even before his arrival in England, 
he had taken an opportunity of publicly showing his aversion for 
the treaty then in progress, by declining an introduction to Louis 
the Fourteenth, when offered by Lord Bolingbroke at Fontaine^ 
bleau — a refusal then much noticed, and considered by the new 
administration as an insult to themselves (4). Finding that he 
meant to keep no terms with them, their animosity led them to 
appoint some commissioners, at the head of whom was Shippen, 
to sift and examine all his payments of late years in Spain as Envoy- 
extraordinary or Commander-in-chief, and if possible to establish 
some charge against his character, or some claim upon his fortune. 
It was proved, however, from Stanhope's accounts, and explana- 
tions (5) , that far from his owing the Government any thing, he had 
left them his debtors ^ and I find it stated in his family papers, that 
he thereupon claimed and received this balance, wliich it had 
otherwise been his intention to relinquish. It is added, that soon 
afterwards meeting Shippen in the House of Commons, he walked 
up and thanked him for the pecuniary benefit he had thus derived 
from the hostility of the commission. 

On his return from his captivity, Stanhope devoted himself 
wholly and eagerly to what had hitherto been only a divided 
pursuit ; and he carried into politics the same qualities which had 
raised him in the field. He had always been distinguished as an 
oflBcer of \erj great activity and personal exposure to danger — ^as 
one always foremost in his charges of cavalry— as one who would 



(1) Swift mentions in his Journal to Stella : (S) Letter to general Stanhope, HongiitOD, Aug. 

" In the way we met the electon for Parliament- 84. 171S. MS. 

" men, and the rabble came about oar coach (4) See Tindal's History, Tol. tI. p. 10. Lord 

'* crying a €>oltl a Stanhope l etc. We were Bolingbroke in bis despatches does no more than 

" afraid of a dead cat, or onr glasses broken, and dryly notice Stanhope's arrlTaL To Lord Dartr- 

" so were always of their side." October 5. 1710. month, August M. 1712. 

(S) See the Memoirs of the Life of James Karl (5) Stanhope's answer to the Commissioners 

Stanhope, London, 1721. I am not acquainted with was published early in 1714, as a tract. See also 

the author's name ; he is a wvm panegyrist. Boyer*! roUtl««l Slate, 1719, 171S, olo. 
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always rather cry ^' Gome on" than ^^ Go on " to his men ; and in 
the oonndl his energy and vehemence are recorded both by his 
enemies and friends. The ' ' noble flame," which yet lives in the im- 
mortal poetry of Pope (1), will be found admitted even in the sneer 
of Bolingbroke, that ^^ Mr. Stanhope was not apt to despair, espe- 
" dally in the execution of his own projects (2) ." There were few 
men opposed to him in council who did not feel the force of his 
haughty and resolute spirit. But it appears that his ardour some- 
times rose to violence, and betrayed him into starts of passion and. 
precipitate decisions; that he was by no means master of his 
temper, and often lost it in debate (3). 

Another defect — ^it is nearly allied to the former— of Stanhope's 
political character, was too much openness. He was unwilling to 
conceal or disguise his plans and proceedings, as state necessity but 
too frequently requires. He used to say that, during his adminis- 
tration, he found that he always imposed upon the foreign mi- 
nisters by merely telling them the naked truth ; since they, sus- 
pecting some deep stratagem, and thinking such candour from a 
rival impossible, never failed to write to their respective Courts 
information directly contrary to the assurances he gave them (4). 
But it is evident that such a scheme of policy cannot be long effec- 
tual, and is only an ingenious excuse for indiscretion. In this 
respect, as in most others, the character of Stanhope stands in 
most direct contrast to that of his predecessor, Harley, who car- 
ried his reserve and dissimulation to such an extent as most 
frequently to defeat itself; who, when he wished to be secret, only 
became mysterious, and raised curiosity instead of eluding obser- 
vation. 

Stanhope was, I believe, not unambitious of power ; but, as to 
money, few statesmen have ever shown themselves more disin- 
terested (5). He left his son, as Lord Chesterfield once said of him 
in ttie House of Peers, ^^ little else besides the honour of a seat 
'^ amongst your Lordships ; " and of the landed possessions which 
his representative now enjoys, scarcely one fifth is derived from 
him. In his youth he is stated, and I believe truly (6), to have 
been licentious ; even then, however, he was an assiduous and able 
man of business. Like most other distinguished generals, he, in 

(1) "Carleton't calm sense and stanhope's noble (i) For a remarkable Instance— his reply to a 

flame muniQcent offer of tbe Empteror Charles yi.-4 

'* Compared, and knew their generons end yenture to refer to my War of the Succession, 
the same." Epilogue to Satiren. p. 177. 

(2) Letters on History. Letter 8. toI. 1. p. astf. (i) The anthority of Cunningham, who had been 
etf. 177S. personally disobliged by Stanhope, And who is 

(S) tt may be obierved, however, that Stanhope seldom accurate on any subject, might be rejected, 

seldom showed this hastiness to foreigners, or in But we are told by the impartial St. Simon, " Ga 

iMfotiatioas. The caustic St. Simon says of him, giniral anglala arait ii6 fort d6banch6." (M^m. 

" n ne perdait point le sang-froid, rarementlapo toI. tII. p. 893. ed. 18S9.) Aa to Stanhope's ma- 

" llteese, aTalt beaacoup d'esprit, de g^nle et de turer years, I find that in 1708, in a priTate corres- 

" reseoarce." (M^m. toI. XTiii. p. 889.) pondence between two other persons, his " strict 

(4) See some comments on this plan of Lord morals " are commended. See the Collection of 

siaidiops by Udy M. W. Montagu. ( Letter to Original Letters poblisbed by Mr. T. Forster. Lon- 

Lady Bale, Harchf. 17M.) don, 1880. p. t84. 
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the field, gradually acquired the talent how, on any sudden emer- 
gency, to pour forth very rapidly a variety of orders, each, ap- 
parently, unconnected with the last, yet each tending to the same 
point from a different quarter, and forming, when put together, a 
regular and uniform plan. His bodily activity was no less re- 
markable, and appeared in the great number of special missions he 
undertook, and of affairs he transacted at foreign capitals whilst 
holding the seals of ofBce at home. All this, I firmly believe, is no 
more than strict justice requires me to say of him. Yet I cannot 
deny that, in drawing his character, or in estimating his abilities, I 
may, perhaps, be misled by my affectionate and grateful attach- 
ment to his memory. I may, perhaps, be too ready to adopt the 
panegyric of Steele, on his ** plain-deiading, generosity, and frank- 
" ness — a natural and prevailing eloquence in assemblies — an 
^^ heroic and inspiring courage in the field — a gentle and winning 
" behaviour in conversation.'' I may, perhaps, be partial in be- 
lieving, as I do, that, had his life been longer spared — had not his 
career been cut short so soon after he had reached the heights of 
power and the age of forty-seven years — the world would not have 
been, what Steele proceeds to call it, "in arrear to his virtue 5" 
and that he would be generally acknowledged as inferior to few 
other public characters in the history of his country. It is for the 
reader to reflect and to decide. 

it remains for me to touch upon a circumstance connected 
with Stanhope's appointment as Secretary of State. Horace Wal* 
pole. Lord Orford, who. numbered him amongst Sir Robert's ene- 
mies, and disliked him as such, says of him, in bis Reminiscences — 
" Earl Stanhope was a man of strong and violent passions, and had 
" dedicated himself to the army ; and was so far from thinking of 
*' any other line, that when Walpole, who first suggested the idea 
" of appointing him Secretary of State, proposed it to him, he 
" flew into a furious rage, and was on the point of a downright 
" quarrel, looking on himself as totally unqualified for the post, 
" and suspecting it a plan of mocking him (1)." In conversation 
with Archdeacon Coxe, Lord Orford afterwards improved this 
story into Stanhope's putting his hand to his sword (2) ; and, per- 
haps, had Lord Orford lived a little longer, it might have grown 
into a statement of Stanhope's actually stabbing Walpole. It re- 
lates to a period of which the narrator has just before, in his Re- 
miniscences, had the unusual candour to own that he was " but 
'' superficially informed." The story is, naoreover, in one of its 
circumstances, contradicted by a letter of the elder Horace Wal- 
pole, who states that it was he, and not his brother Robert, who 
first suggested the idea of appointing Stanhope Secretary of State (3). 

(l)ReintniMenoM,Works,To1.lT.p.f87.ed.iT98. Coxe's second Tolume. Horace had boen S(An^ 
(s) Coxe'g Memoirs off Walpole, toI. i. p. 96. hop«'ii priTftM NOretary Ia SPttia, 
<9) Utt«r 10 Etovsb) Sept. 11. mi, priiil«a in 
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But even were (here no such circumstances to shake Lord Or- 
ford's testimony, it is, I conceive, fully disproved by the tencH* of 
the Commons' proceedings in the sessions of 1713 and 1714. All 
those who have perused them cannot;fail to perceive that Stanhope 
had taken a very active and prominent part in them; and that 
none, even I think Robert Walpole, at that time competed with 
him as a leader of the Opposition in that House. It is, therefore, 
as it seems* to me, utterly incredible and absurd that so natural and 
common a result of parliamentary distinction as the offer of a high 
civil appointment should have moved Stanhope into any expres- 
sion of surprise or resentmeht* 

Bui this is not all. So far from being unexpectedly raised by the 
favour of Walpole, it appears, on the contrary, that Stanhope, and 
not Walpole, was the Government leader of the House of Com- 
mons. In the contemporary writers, I find, it is true, no positive 
statement either to that or to the opposite effect. But I find that 
in the first place. Stanhope held the high ofQce of Secretary of 
State, and Walpole only the subaltern post of Paymaster \ so that 
it can hardly be supposed that the former was to be under the 
direction of the latter. I find, secondly, that in the Cabinet Council 
Walpole had not seat (1); and I would ask, whether there is a 
single instance of the House of Commons being led by any pla- 
ceman- not a Cabinet Minister ? I find, thirdly, that in the ensuing 
session, the King's messages were brought down by Stanhope, and 
not by Walpole. 

I believe, therefore, that Stanhope was the Government leader 
at first. There is no doubt, however, that as time went on Wal- 
pole showed himself the more able debater ; and, accordingly, as 
will be seen in the sequel, he was promoted to be First Lord of 
the Treasury in October, 1715. 

It may be observed that, with the exception of Nottingham, who 
of late had always acted with the Whigs, not a single Tory was 
comprised in the new administration. Some modern writers have 
severely arraigned the policy of George in that respect. They 
have argued that he ought to have shown himself the King of the 
whole people, promoted the junction of both parties, instead of 
the triumph of one, and formed his government on broad and 
comprehensive principles. But was such an union really possible.^ 
Had not the Whigs and Torfll too fiercely and too recently waged 
war to be so suddenly combined ? If even an experienced native 
monarch might have shrunk from this attempt, would it not have 
overwhelmed a stranger to our language and manners? How ill 
had that experiment succeeded with William the Thirds a prince so 
far more able and energetic than George ! Would it have been 
prudent, while the storm of a Jacobite rebellion was gathering, te 

(1) Tindal, vol. tL p. 818. 
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place at the helm any statesman of doubtfol or wavering loyojty ? 
For though, on the one hand, it would be most unjust to accuse 
the whole Tory party of Jacobite principles, it can as little be de- 
nied that many of its leaders secretly held them. Let us not, then, 
consider as the fault of George what was rather the misfortune of 
his times, nor fall into the common error of judging past events by 
the standard of present facts and present feelings. 

Meanwhile a great number of loyal addresses from the various, 
cities and counties continued to pour in. The Ministerial ar- 
rangements were all completed before the Coronation, which took 
place on the 20th of October, and which, according to custom, was 
signalised by several promotions both in and to the Peerage* Few 
of the principal statesmen of the time^ whether in or out of power, 
failed to attend the solemnity ; both Oxford and Bolingbroke were 
present; and there were great demonstrations of joy throughout 
most parts of the kingdom. The day was, however, painfully 
marked in some places by riot and outrage, and other such tokens 
of public disapprobation, especially at Norwich, Bristol (1), and 
Birmingham, the latter being then remarkable for its high-church 
and monarchical principles. The University of Oxford also chose 
that day to confer unanimously, in full convocation, an honorary 
degree upon Sir Gonstantine Phipps, the late Jacobite Chancellor 
of Ireland. 

Meanwhile the innocent cause of these unhappy divisions— the 
Pretender, or, as he was frequently called, the Chevalier de 
St. George— was still residing in Lorraine. On Uie first tidings 
that his sister was either dead or dying, he had immediately posted 
towards the Court of Versailles; but found it so fearful of allowing^ 
England any pretext for a rupture that it would not afford him the 
least countenance. M. de Torcy gave him a civil but positive 
injunction to quit the French dominions; and, finding his parti- 
sans in England benumbed and confounded, and making no effort 
in his favour, he returned whehce he came, after one melancholy 
visit to the Queen Dowager at Ghaillot. From Bar-le-Duc he sooa 
afterwards proceeded to drink the waters of Plombieres. There, 
on the 29th of August, N. S., he issued a manifesto, asserting, his 
right to the Crown, and explaining the cause of his inactivity till 
'^ the death of the Princess, bur sister, of whose good intention 
'^ towards us we could not for someflDne past well doubt.'' When 
published in England, this incautious declaration produced an im- 
pression most unfavourable to the late administration, as unveil- 
ing their secret and disavowed, because defeated, designs in favour 
of the Jacobites. Their adherents at first insisted upon this do- 

(1) The cry of the Bristol rioters was, " Sache- fine and imprisonment ; " bat it was thought sar- 

" vereU and Ormondi Pamn all foreign govern- " prising," says a contemporary, " that not one of 

" menlsl" One hoi|se was plundered, and one " them suffered capitally." ( Tindal, vol. vi. p. 841.) 

man murdered. In November, seven of the ring- A curious contrast to the scenes of 1881. 
leaders were brought* to trial, and sentenced to 
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cument being a base contrivance of the Whigs to reflect upon the 
memory of the Queen and of her Tory government, but were 
much disconcerted at finding its authenticity acknowledged. How- 
ever, they soon rallied sufficiently to be able to pour forth with 
some eflfect a host of libels, whose tendency we may easily discover 
from their titles :— " Stand fast to the Church !— Where are the 
' * Bishops now ? — The Religion of King George. — ^No Presbyterian 
" Government.— The State Gamester; or, the Church of Eng- 
•' land's Sorrowful Lamentation.— ^op in Mourning.— The Duke 
" of Ormond's Vindication. — The Lord Bolingbroke's Vindication. 
*' No Lord Protector, or the Duke of Marlborou^'s Design de- 
" feated! " The hawkers who cried these and other such pam- 
phlets were sent to the house of correction by the Lord Mayor, 
with the approbation of Lord Townshend ; and some antidotes to 
the poison were put forth on the other side (1). 

On the day after the Coronation, Secretary Stanhope, and Sir 
Richard Temple, just created Lord Cobhapa, set out together on a 
secret mission to Vienna. It was of great importance to remove 
the jealousy and coldness with which the Emperor Charles the 
SixUi had seen the accession of the House of Hanover, and to allay 
bis apprehensions as to any encroachments in Germany. Nor was 
it of less moment to induce the Imperial and the Dutch Govern- 
ments to conclude the Barrier Treaty which was still under dis- 
cussion, and presenting an obstacle to any renewed alliance or 
cordial cooperation between them. Lord Cobham was intended 
as the permanent ambassadw j but the personal appearance of 
Stanhope, in the first instance, was considered most desirable, 
from his having formerly been so closely linked with the Emperor 
in Spain— obtained so large a share of his regard and confidence 
—and, since that period, continued in correspondence with his 
Majesty. Stanhope went first to the Hague, where he had a con- 
ference with Pensionary Slingeland, Fagel, Hop, and other leading 
Dutch statesmen. He found them not unreasonable as to the arr 
tides of the Barrier Treaty, nor averse to the idea of a defensive 
alliance with the Emperor for their mutual security, but timidly 
shrinking from any public declaration or immediate measures. 
On the whole, they seemed much more afraid of personal respon- 
sibility than of national loss ; and " it is my decided opinion," adds 
Stanhope, " that if we do not help them to do their own business, 

(1) Addison, In one sliOTt piece (Freeholder, should be tolerated In any religion different from 

No 14 Works, toI. It. p. 984. ed. 1761) very ba- the Established, but that the head of our Church - 

moronsiy exposes the inconsistencies of the High may be of that religion which is most repugnant. 

Church Jacobites, by drawing out the articles of to It. 
what he calls A Tory's Creed. The three flrst are HI. 

as follows :— J ^jj^j ^^ ProtesUnt interest in this nation, anil 

. m ^ ^ A —til K« .i^o.o In Ih all Eoropo, could not but flourish under the 

That the Church of England ^m be always In ^^^^^ ^f^^^ who thinks hipself obliged, on 

danger lUl it has a Popish King tor its defender. J^^^ ^^ damnation, to ^o all that Ites in his power 

U' for the extirpation of it. 

That for the safety of the Church no ^object : 
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^' it ^ill never be done at all. There is not one amongst them M'ho 
^' dares to take any thing upon himself." Proceeding to Vienna, 
Stanhope was most graciously received by Charles, and repre- 
sented in strong terms to his Majesty, and to Prince Eugene, that 
a speedy conclusion of the Barrier Treaty was most necessary to 
arrest the further progress of French intrigues in Holland j that 
the public mind in that country was becoming soured ; and that 
the possession of one town, or a few thousand florins; more or less, 
was not to be put in competition by the Emperor with the advaii- 
tage of a sincere friendship and close alliance with the Dutch. But 
he met with unexpected difficulties. " I found," he says, *' Prince 
^'Eugene much irritated with the Dutch, and very indignant at 
^' their last proposals', insomuch, that he declared he should never 
'^ advise the Emperor to aceept the Low CSountries on such terms. 
" The Low Countries, he observed, were of little value, either to 
'^ the Emperor or- to the empire ; they were only a burden to the 
^^ former ; and, if he should consent to accept them, it would be 
^' much more for the sake of his old allies than for his own." 

The English Minister remained at Vienna during several weeks, 
endeavouring to overcome these obstacles. In his opinion, ^^ the 
^^ Emperor is much more moderate than most of his ministers. 
" His views on the general system of European policy seem to me 
^' as just and reasonable as could possibly' be expected ; but all his 
*' Government is so exasperated against the Dutch, that I really 
" cannot tell to what extremities they may not proceed." Stanhope 
succeeded in lowering their pretensions as to several articles, but 
could not bring them to any positive and satisfactory adjustment. 
Setting out from Vienna on the 22d of December, N. S., he re- 
turned to confer with the statesmen at the Hague, and was again 
^^^^ in England early in January (1 ) . His embassy, though 

it failed in several of its objects, tended to facilitate 
the subsequeni negotiations ; and the Barrier Treaty, after a long 
and well-matched struggle between Dutch and German obstinacy, 
was, at length, brought to a conclusion, and signed in November, 
1715. The States were to receive 500,000 crowns yearly, and to 
garrison Namur, Tournay, Menin, Furnes, Warneton, Ypres, and 
Knoque, together with Dendermond, jointly (2). 

Immediately after Stanhope's arrival, the Ministers, meeting in 
council, determined to publish two Royal proclamations — the one 
dissolving the Parliament, the other calling a new one (3). The 

(1) Secretanr Stanhope to Lord Townshend, change of policy produced by the death of 
NOT. 8. 24. Dec. S, etc. 171*. See Appendix. Louis XIV., Sept. i. 1716. 

(2) See Lamberty. toI. ix. p. 24., and Goxe'g (8) A strildnglnsUnce of blind and unreasonable 
House of Austria, vol. Ui. p. 28. i but the former party accusations is to be found in the Memoirs of 
strangely omits Namur and Tournay as they stand Berwick, who charges the goremment of George 
In Dumont's coUtption. Coxe is also by no means the First, amongst other faults, with haTing 
accurate in this portion of his history ; and his " cassd le Parlement qui Tenalt de le reconnaltre 
treaty of Westminster of Hay B. 1718 is quite ima- " si unanimement i " Yet the statutes 7 et 8 W. III. 
ginary. I should conclude it to be a misprint for c 18. and 6 Ann. c. 7. made it imperatlre that the 
Hay ss. 1716, bat tiutt he goes on to speak of the Parliaoient should be dUsolred witbla aix mooUiM 
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terms of the latter gave considerable, and, I think, very just of- 
fence. It severely reflected on the evil designs and miscarriages 
of the late Government, and advised the electors, in the choice of 
their representatives, to "have a particular regard to such as 
" showed a Ormness to the Pi^otestant succession when it was in 
" danger." Such suggestions, however cautiously worded, are 
clearly unconstitutional ; and appear least of all becoming in the 
mouth of a Prince so lately called over to protect our liberties and 
laws. Can it be doubted, also, that the Ministers, when using the 
name of Majesty, should have carefully avoided all approach to 
party violence and rancour? 

The elections, however, went precisely as the framers of the 
pro<^lamation could have wished (1). How strange and sudden are 
the veerings of popular favour ! In the House of Commons, which 
sat at the beginning of 1710, the Whigs had a very great majority. 
The elections of that autumn, and of 1713, sent up as large a 
majority on the side of the Tories. Now, again, in 171 5, the Whigs 
found themselves lord§ of the public mind, and victorious in nearly 
all their contests. Sortie grounds have elsewhere been given that 
will partly account for these revulsions ; but to explain them al- 
together on any thing like reason, or without a liberal allowance 
for the caprice of popular assemblies^ would, I believe, be found 
as impracticable as to say why the wind should blow from the north 
to-day, and from the south to-morrow ! 

The Houses met on the 17th of March, when the Whigs, without 
opposition, raised Mr. Spencer Compton to the Speaker's chair. 
A few days afterwards, the King came down to open Parliament 
in person ; but, being unable to pronounce English, gave his speech 
to be read by the Chancellor. Its tone was frank and affectionate. 
He thanked all his loving subjects for their zeal and firmness in 
defence of his succession. He gently lamented the unsatisfactory 
terms of the peace, and the incomplete fulfilment of even those; 
and he ended with assurances that the established Constitution in 
Church and State should be the rule of his government, and the 
happiness of the people the chief care of his life. 

The addresses in answer to his Majesty's speech raised warm 
debates in both Houses;. The Duke of Bolton having moved that of 
the Lords, in which there were the words " recover the reputation 
'^ of this kingdom/' Lord Bolingbrok^, in a masterly harangue (it 
was his last in Parliament), vindicated the memory of the late 
Queen, and proposed to change the word " recover'' into " main- 
tain." The original address was, however, carried against hini 

from tlie demise of the Crown. See Mim. de Her- Cambridge the andeivgradaates took an actire 

wick, Tol. ii. p. 133., and Blackstone's Comment, part, and that " a right trusty body of passirely 

Tol. I. p. 188. ed. 1825. " obedient Johnians were mounted on their Col- 

(1) There is a carious account of some slight " lege leads, under which the members were to 

distorbances at these elections in a contemporary " pass, with good store of brick-bats to discharge 

pamphlet, "Act^ountof the Riots and Tumults, etc.; " on their heads I " (P. 80.) 
" printed for J. Baker, 1715." We aro told that at 
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by j66 to 33 ; and " I saw," he says, " to the shame of the Peerage, 
■*' several Lords concur to condemn, in one general vote, all that 
*' they had approved of in a former Parliament by many particular 
^' resolutions.'' It is remarkable that Lord Tovrnshend did not 
speak at all on this occasion, and that the Duke of Shrewsbury 
took part against the Court. 

In the Commons, the address moved by Walpole contained even 
stronger expressions : -r- " It is with just resentment we observe 
^^ that the Pretender still resides in Lorraine^ and that he has the 
** presumption, by declarations from thence, to stir up your Ma- 
*' jesty's subjects to rebellion. But that which raises the utmost indi- 
^' gnation of your Commons is, that it appears therein that his hopes 
^\ were built upon the measures that had been taken for some time 
^^ past in Great Britain. It shall be our business to trace out those 
*' measures whereon he placed his hopes, and to bring the authors 
^' of them to condign punishment." This was the first authentic 
announcement of the intention of the Ministers to call their prede- 
cessors to account, and it was confirmed by Secretary Stanhope in 
the course of the debate. A report, he said, had been industriously 
spread about that the present Ministers* never designed to bring 
the late to trial, but only to censure them in general terms \ but 
he could assure the House that, notwithstanding all the endeavours 
that had been used to prevent a discovery of the late mismanage- 
ment, by conveying away several papers from the Secretaries' 
ofiices, yet the Government had sufficient evidence left to prove 
the former ministry the most corrupt that ever sat at the helm ,- 
that those matters would now be laid before the House; and that 
it would appear that a certain English General had acted in concert 
with, if not received orders from, Marshal Villars. 

The Opposition made their stand upon another part of the ad- 
dress, which, they said, reflected upon the memory of the late 
Queen J but this objection was dexterously parried by Walpole. 
Nothing, he declared, was further from their intentions than to 
asperse the late Queen : they rather designed to vindicate her 
memory by exposing and punishing those evil counsellors who 
deluded her into pernicious measures : whereas the opposite party 
endeavoured to screen and justify those counsellors, by throwing 
on that good, pious, and well-meaning Princess all the blame and 
odium of their evil counsels. On the division, the Government 
had 244 votes, and the Opposition 138. 

It was evident, from the intimation of Stanhope, that if ^even the 
Duke of Ormond, the General alluded to, should be left untouched, 
at all events Oxford and Bolingbroke, the chiefs oC the Cabinet 
which had framed his instructions, were to be singled out for trial 
and punishment. The two ministers thus threatened pursued a 
very diflerent course. Oxford, still guided by his naturally slow 
and phlegmatic temper—- which, however unfit for action, can, in 
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a defensive position^ sometimes supply the place of wisdom, and^ 
still more frequently, of dignity— determined calmly to await the 
storm (1). Bolingbroke, ever since his dismissal, had affected an 
unconcerned and confident demeanour -, had appeared every where 
in public ; had tal^en a part in debate; had, in conversation, descant- 
ed v^ith his usual eloquence and insincerity on the pleasures of 
retirement. ^^ I find by experience/' he used to say, ^^ that I can 
^^ be unfortunate without being unhappy.'' The same tone was 
also adopted towards him by his friends, and thus, for example, by 
Swift : *'I hope your Lordship, who was always so liind to me 
*' while you were a servant, will not forget me now in your 
" greatness. I give you this caution, because I verily believe you 
" will be apt to be exalted in your new station of retiremeht, 
**' which was the only honourable post that those who gave it you 
^^ were capable of conferring (2)." But though the language of 
the fallen minister was that of innocence, his conduct was that of 
guilt. His lieart began to fail him when he looked the danger 
more nearly in the face. He was informed — falsely, as it afterwards 
appeared— that Prior, who had been recalled from his post at Paris, 
and was just landed, had promised to disclose all he knew. He 
feared that bis enemies would pursue him to the scaffold, he felt 
that he deserved it, and, in an evil hour for himself, he took the 
resolution of flying from England. According to his own account, 
moreover, so thorough was his abhorrence of Oxford, that the ne- 
cessity of concerting measures with him for their common defence 
was a principal motive in deterring him from making any defence 
at all (3). To conceal and secure his flight, he appeared at Drury 
Lane Theatre the evening before, the 26lh of March ^ and, at the 
close of the performance, bespoke (according to the custom of the 
. time) another play for the next night. Having then disguised 
himself as a servant to. La Vigne, a messenger of the King of 
France, he set off to Dover, and embarked for Calais undiscovered. 
From tiience he proceeded to Paris ; and soon afterwards, as I 
shall have occasion to show, accepted the seals of Secretary of State 
from the Pretender. 

The Duke of Ormond, at first, went into tl^ie opposite extreme j 
and, instead of running from the storm like Bolingbroke, or await- 
ing it like Oxford, attempted to meet and brave it. By the magni- 
ficence of his mode of living, and the public levees which be held, 
he seemed arroganUy vicing with Royalty itself. He held a sort of 
Opposition Court at Richmond -. he openly connected himself with 

(1) •• He (Lord Oxford ) has certainly made ad- death. It was, I conceive, written about the lime 
" yances of ciyllity to the Whigs, which they have It purports to be (1717), privately printed, and cjt^ 
•• returned with the utmost contempt.'* Mr. Ford colated amongst a few persons. In 17*4, Bolinr- 
to Swift, Aug. 14. 171*. broke mentions his Onding a copy of it wWIe 

(2) Swtfl to Bollngbrolie, Sept. 1*. 171*. looltlng for other pamphlets (Coxe's Walpole, 
(8) See bis letter to Sir William Wyndham. I vol. il. p. 843.), which appears to indicate that it 

■honld obaerve that this letter does not seem to had not been recently printed. Perhaps, however, 
have been published until after Bollngbrolie's it was .circulated in MS. • 
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the most ardent Jacobites : he showed no displeasure at finding his 
name coupled with *' High Church" as the watchword of riots : he 
was known to foment those riots : he was proud to be the idol of 
the mob; and he became at length, as BoUngbroke observes, the 
bubble of his own popularity. Had he pursued a more moderate 
course, there is every reason to believe that he would never have 
been brought to trial. He was not responsible for the restraining^ 
orders as a statesman, and, as a soldier, it was his evident duty to 
obey them. Even without this apology, the Ministers would have 
shrunk from touching a man with so many friends in the country 
and in the House ofCiommons ; and have feared that, however easily 
they might lop off the smaller branches, so great a bough could 
scarcely be hewed down (1). 

On the 9th of April, Secretary Stanhope laid before the House 
all the instructions, memorials, and other papers relating to the 
late negotiation for peace and cessation of arms (2) ; and^ observing 
that they were too many and too voluminous to be perused by the 
whole House, he moved that they should be referred to a select 
committee of twenty-one persons. No opposition was made to 
Stanhope's motion, and the committee was selected by secret lists, 
which, from the temper of the majority, of course produced the 
appointment of the principal Whigs. The members met the same 
evening ; chose Walpole for their chairman ; and, during the next 
two months, pursued their investigation with all the activity of 
parly zeal and personal resentment. It being a committee of 
secrecy, we have no authentic record of their proceedings. Pf ior, 
however, who fell under their heavy displeasure for refusing to 
disclose his secrets, or criminate his employers, has given us an 
account of his examination, from which I shall make some extracts ? 
— " The most confused questions were put to me upon several . 
** heads, backward and forward, by Lechmere^ and Boscawen, and 
'* Lord Coningsby ; the two first of whom, I think, understood not 

** one word of what they were saying Being asked of 

** whom I received money in France? I answered, of M. Cantillon. 
** ' Was he not a Papist? ' said Boscawen. ' Else, sir,' I said, ' he 
** * could not have been a banker at Paris, which he had been for 
** * several years before I knew him. In one word, he was the 
'' * common banker to whom the English addressed themselves.' 
"Stanhope and Walpole I found frowning, and nodding at each 
* * other, and extremely ashamed of this vile stuff. .... They 
" proceeded in asking me to give an account of what, they said, I 
" must needs know— the meeting of the Lords at my house, with 

(1) In Goxe's HSS. vol. uxTi. Brit. Hiu., is a " improbable the ministry would choose to let 

letter from Mr. Cardonnel la the Dolce of Marlbo- " him drop rather than bring on a prosecution 

rough, dated June 14. 1715, urging " whether some " against him." 

** means might not be found to bring over the (t) There were " tweWe yolnmes bound up, and 

** Dulce of Ormond to a sense of his error, and the " three other small books." Comm. Journ. tqI. 

" owning hi{ having been misled U is «ot xtUI. p. 57. 
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'' Mesnager and Gaidtier. I said, M. Mesnager had often been at 
'^ my house ; that the Secretary of State had seen him there ; that 
'* I had eat and drank, and been abroad with him several times. 
'* They took great hold of this. Boscawen expressed himself with 
" great joy, *This is more than we knew before!' And from 
" thence they ran wildly back— When I knew Gaultier? when I 
*' had been with Mesnager ? I answered to this in as general 

'^ terms as I could I was interrogated without method 

'* or connection, as any member of the Committee pleased ; and, 
^' indeed, with confusion and disorder enough amongst themselves ; 
** for they sometimes stopped each other's questions, and proposed 

" new ones of Iheir own Walpole and Stanhope grew 

'^ mightily perplexed ; the one in a sullen, and the other in an un- 

" bounded y passion. Coningsby raved outright The 

'' Chairman told me that the Committee were not at all satisfied 
** with my behaviour, nor could give such an acox)unt of it to the 
'* House as might merit their favour in my behalf; that, at pre- 
** sent, they thought fit to lay me under a stricter confinement than 
'* that of my own house. Here Boscawen played the moralist, 

" and Coningsby the Christian, hut both very awkwardly 

*^- The messenger, to whose house they intended to confine me, 
*' being called, Coningsby asked him if his house was secured by 
'^ bolts and bars. The messenger answering in the negative, 
*' Coninsby very angrily said, ' Sir, you must secure this prisoner ; 
*' * it is for the safety of the nation ; if he escapes, you shall 
" answer for it.' " This picture is, no doubt, much too highly 
coloured, but as undoubtedly has many features of resemblance (1). 
Before the report of the Secret Committee was prepared, there 
was scarcely a debate in the House of Commons, on whatever sub- 
ject, that did not give rise to some outbreak of party violence, as 
in an inflamed state of body every humour festers. Thus, oii one 
occasion, Sfr iH^illiam Wyndham having inveighed against the 
King's proclamation in January, which he said was of dangerous 
consequence to the very being of Parliaments, he was fiercely 
called upon to explain these words, and, refusing, was assailed 
with the cry " To the Tower! To the Tower ! " but Walpole, 
with much dexterity, averted any such unpopular act of rigour. 
** I am not/' he said, "for gratifying the desire which the member 
'* who occasions this great debate shows of being sent to the Tower. 
'' It would make him too considerable ; and as he is a young man 
" of good parts, who sets up for a warm champion of the late Mi- 
" nistry, and one who was in all their secrets, 1 would have him 
" be in the House when we come to inquire into the conduct of 
" his friends, both that he may have an opportunity to defend 

(1) See Prior's account at lentrth in the Pari, dal's HUt. toI. vi. p. 880.) I must obserTe that 
Hist. Tol. Tli. Appendix, No. 1. " It Is certain/' Prior's examination did not take place antil the 
M^s Dr. Birch, " Hr. Prior did prevaricate." (Tin- 16th of Jane, after the report of the Committee. 
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'' them, and be a witness of the fairness with which we shall 
'* proceed against those gentlemen, aad that it may not be said 
'^ that we take any advantage against them." In compliance with 
this hint, Wyndham, instead of being committed to the Tower, 
was only ordered to be reprimanded by the Speaker. 

On another occasion, when the civil list ^as under discussioD, 
Sir William Wyndham incautiously observed, that in the late 
Queen's time the sum of 500,000/. was sufficient for the support 
of her family and civil list, though she reserved 50,000/. a year for 
King James's consort, l^he Ministers joyfully pounced upon this 
unv^ry confession ; and Stanhope rose to request (he House to take 
* notice of what that gentleman had advanced, because it would 
serve to confirm some matters which the Committee of Secrecy bad 
found in the papers that were laid before them (1). 

On June 1st, on a bill for regulating the forces, Mr. Shippen, a 
leading Jacobite, having first thrown out the common-place charge 
against the Administration of intending to set up a standing army, 
insinuated his belief that, after all the clamour that had been raised, 
their Secret Ciommittee would end in smoke. This produced some 
ipost bitter invectives from the other side. Bosoawen complained 
of ^' the insolence of a certain set of menj " and declared, that so 
far from ending in smoke, the Secret Committee were now ready 
to make their report. Walpole said that he '^ wanted words to 
*' express the villany of the late Frenchified Ministry!" And 
Stanhope added, he '' wondered that men who were guilty of such 
^^ enc^mous crimes had still the audaciousness to appear in the 
^^ public streets ! '' To such heights had party spirit risen I 

At length, on the 9th of June, the long-expected report of the 
Committee, drawn up by Walpole, as the chairman, was read by 
him in the House of Commons. Its reading occupied five hours 
that day, and on the next was read a second time by the clerk at 
the table. It is a document of great clearness, B^rspicuity, and 
power ; skilfully marshalling all the facts adverse lo the late admi- 
nistration, and followed by an array of seventy-one extracts from 
their own correspondence, or other authentic documents, in confirm- 
ation of its charges. No one, I believe, could peruse it without feel- 
ing his bosom burn with indignation at the base motives and shame- 
ful conditions of the peace of Utrecht — above all, at the disgraceful 
line of conduct prescribed to Ormond at the suspension of-arms-^ 
at the cold-blooded betrayal of the Catalans to Spain— at the wanton 
gift of Tournay to France— at the effrontery of Bolingbroke in at- 
tempting to pass upon the British people renunciations which the 
very parties who were to make them had privately owned to be 



(1) Pflrl. Hist. Tol. Tli. p. 69. In tbe same de- had been made since his Majesty's accession, and 

hat^, a member of tbe Opposition, whose name Is which, he said, " was not for serf Ices done, bot 

not recorded, made some most mali^ant obser? a- " expected.^' 
tions on an Increase in the Judges' salaries, which 
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invalid . Seldk>m has the arenging arm of offended justice laid bare 
a scene of such selfish disregard to public interests. In one point, 
hoif ever — the alleged intrigues of Bolingbroke and others of the 
Ministry with the Pretender — the report appears extremely weak 
and incondusive. These intrigues are now, itjs true, placed 
beyond all doubt by the subsequent avowal of some of the principal 
actors or the disclosure of their most secret papers. But, at that 
period, nothing beyond circumstantial evidence or probable conjec- 
tures could be produced in support of this accusation ; nor would it^ 
therefore, have sufiSced as the foundation for a charge of treason. 

The reading of the report being concluded, Sir Thomas Hanmer 
moved. That its consideration should be postponed till the 21st ; 
but this was warmly opposed by Stanhope and Walpole, and nega- 
tived by a large majority. Walpole then rose and impeached 
.BoliDgbroke of high treason. The friends of Bolingbroke in the 
House were not few, but his flight prevented their defence. A 
long silence ensued $ and at length some timid expressions of dis- 
sent from Mr. Hungerford and General Ross were all that was 
heard in behalf of the lately triumphant leader of the Commons ! 
The resolution having passed without a division. Lord Goningsby 
next stood up and said ^^ The worthy Chairman of the Gommitlee 
'^ has impeached the hand, but I do impeach the head ; he has im- 
^^ peached the clerk, and I .the justice; he has impeached the 
'^ scholar, and I the master ; I impeach Robert Eari of Oxford, 
^' and Earl Mortimer, of high treason and other high crim^ and 
*' misdemeanours!" 

This resolution was also carried without a division ;.but the im- 
peachment of Ormond was a matter of much greater difficulty and 
debate. It was moved by Stanhope on the 21st, and led to a dis- 
cussion of nine hours and a half. Several undoubted friends of the 
Protestant succession spoke in favour of the Duke ; amongst others. 
Sir Joseph Jekyll, one of the Committee of Secrecy ; and Ormond 
had so many partisans in the House, that the motion of Stanhope 
was passed by a majority of only forty-seven. Next day, Mr. Ais- 
labie also impeached, not of high treason, but of high crimes and 
misdemeanours, the Earl of Straflbrd, as one of the two plenipoten- 
tiaries at the Congress of Utrecht (1) ; Mr. Hungerford sarcastically 
observing, that the Bishop of London, the other plenipotentiary, 
was^ it seemed, to have the benefit of clergy I 

It appears, however that the zeal displayed in defence of Ormond 
inclined the Ministers to drop their proceedings against him, and 
the Duke of Devonshire had even taken measures to obtain for him 
a private audience of the King, in which any expressions of 
loyalty and promises of good conduct would probably have been 
accepted. Such a course was warmly pressed upon the Duke by 

(1) Coxe erroneously say I \hat the Impeachment of Strafford vas moved by Stanhope. (Life of 
Walpole, p. 67.) 
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his Jacobite confederates, who wished him to maintain his footing 
in England, and to lull the suspicions of the Goyernment until 
their plaiis should be matured. Another scheme had also been 
framed for an immediate insurrection in the West ; many mea- 
sures having been concerted, and many engagements taken by 
Ormond himself for that object. But Ormond, who combined 
very honourable feelings with a feeble resolution, could neither 
stoop to the dissimulation of the Orst project, nor rise to the 
energy of the second. He took, of all courses, the worst for himself 
and his party: he secretly fled to France. It has been said that, 
before he went, he paid a visit to Lord Oxford in the) Tower, 
and advised him to attempt his escape; — that, finding his argu- 
ments ineffectual, he took leave of him with the words, " Farewell, 
*' Oxford without a head !"— and that Oxford answered, " Fare- 
*' well, Duke without a duchy!" 

On the flight of Ormond, acts of attainder against him and Bol- 
ingbroke were passed without difiiculty, and almost without oppo- 
sition; but Ormond, unlike Bolingbroke, having thus taken his 
part, steadily adhered to it in evil fortune, and never returned to 
his native country. He was certainly a man of very amiable tem- 
per and no mean accomplishments, and with no blot upon his 
character — unless incapacity and utter want of vigour are to be 
looked upon as such. He died in 1745, at the age of fourscore. 
He is described by St. Simon, in his visit to Madrid in 1721, as 
short and fat in person, but yet of most graceful demeanour, and 
most noble aspect ; remarkable for liis attachment to the Church 
of England, and refusing lai^e domains which were oflered as the 
price of his conversion (1). Twenty- two years later we find the 
following account of him at Avignon, in the lively letters of Lady 
Mary Montagu -. — '* All the English, without distinction, see the 
*' Duke of Ormond. Lord Chesterfield, who, you know, is related 
*'*' to him, lay at his house during his stay at this town ; and to 
'* say truth, nobody can be more insignificant. He keeps an 
*' assembly where all the best company go twice in the week ; 
'* lives here in great magnificence ; is quite inoflensive; and seems 
*' to have forgotten every part of his past life, and4o be of no 
'' party (2)." 

Thus then, of the three peers impeached of high treason, the 
Earl of Oxford remained alone. On the 9th of July, Lord Con- 
ingsby, followed by a great part of the House of Commons, brought 
up to the bar of the Lords sixteen articles of impeachment against 
him, to which six further ones were afterwards added. The first 
fifteen referred to the transactions of the Peace of Utrecht ; but the 
sixteenth to the creation of twelve peers in December 1711, " by 
*^ which the said Earl did most highly abuse the influence he then 

(1) H6in. de St. SImoD, toI. xU. p. Ul., ed. I8t9. (s) To Mr. Wortley, June 1. 1749. 
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" had with her Majesty, and prcTailed on her to exercise, in the 
*^ most nnprccedented and dangerous manner that valuable and 
'^ undoubted prerogative which the wisdom of the laws and con- 
"stitution of this kingdom hath entrusted with the Crown tar the 
'' rewarding signal virtue and distinguished merit; by which de- 
'^ sperate advice he did not only, as far as in him lay, deprive her 
" Majesty of the continuance of those seasonable and wholesome 
"counsels in that critical juncture, but wickedly perverted the 
" (rue and only end of that great and useful prerogative, to the dis- 
" honour of the Grown, and irreparable mischief to the constitu- 
^' tion of Parliaments." 

The impeachment being thus before the Lords, a debate arose in 
that House, whether any of the articles amounted to high treason 
and it was proposed to consult the judges : but a motion to that 
effect was lost by 84 votes against 52. On the next motion, that 
Oiford should be committed to the Tower, the Earl rose and ad- 
dressed the House in a short speech — ^protesting his innocence, and 
most artfully insinuating that in many of the acts imputed to him, 
he had only obeyed the positive orders of the Queen. This, in 
fact, seems to have been true with respect to the cessation of arms 
and the instructions to Ormond (1), and would have raised a ques- 
tion of most peculiar diflSculty , at a period when the present doc- 
trine of ministerial responsibility was still extremely loose and 
QDsettled in the public mind. ^ ' My Lords/' said Oxford in conclu- 
sion, ^^ if ministers of state, acting by the immediate commands 
^' of their sovereign, are afterwards to. be made accountable for 
^' their proceedings, it may, one day or other, be the case of all 

'' the members of this august assembly My Lords, I am now 

'^ to take my leave of your Lordships, and of this honourable 
^' House, perhaps for ever. I shall lay down my life with pleasure 
'^ in a cause favoured by my late dear Royal mistress ; and, when I 
" consider that I am to be judged by the justice, honour, and vir- 
'^taeof my peeiis, I shall acquiesce and retire with great content. 
'^ And, my Lords, God's will be done!" In spite of this specious 
appeal, Lord Oxford, though reprieved for a few days from an in- 
disposition, was committed to the Tower. 

In ooDsidering these acts of ministerial animosity with that 
cainmesn which, at such a distance of time, it requires no great 
effort to preserve, they appear to me most undoubtedly intemperate 
and unwise. On the guilt of the former administration, in trans- 
acting the Peace of Utrecht, I have already expressed no qualified 
opinion. But, in the first place, did that guilt amount to high trea- 
son? Waving their intercourse with the Pretender, which there 
Was not sufficient evidence to prove, the stress of the accusation for 
treasonlay in their seeking to obtain Tournay for the French, which 

(1) See an aaecdote in hox^ H«r4wi<}ke'« Stat« Papert, yol iU p. Mt. ^ ... . 
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Vfas oonstraed to be within the act of Edward the Third, an adh^ing 
to the Queen's enemies (1). Now, it must, I think, be admitted 
not only that this interpretation seems a straining of the Act, but 
that the motives of the Ministers, in the cession of Tournay, how- 
ever cnlpable, were not pnecisely either treasonable or rebellious. 
So clear is (his view of the subject, that above a year after the im- 
peachment of Oxford, we find even the Cabinet Councrl-^the same 
which had directed the impeachment-—^^ of opinion that the charge 
^^ of high treason should be dropped, it being very certain that 
^* there is not sufficient evidence to convict him of that crime ; bat 
^^ that he should be pushed vnth all possible vigour, upon the 
" point of misdemeanour (2)." But further — it was surely no very 
safe or constitutional course (as was forcibly urged by Sir William 
Wyndham)] to found charges of treason on the transactions of a 
peace which had already been approved by two successive Parlia- 
ments. Even if I could admit the justice of such impeachments, I 
should still utterly deny their policy. From the violence of party 
feeling, the King Could not, it is true, at first, call any even of the 
moderate Tories to his counsels ; but he ought, nevertheless, to 
have applied himself to allay that violence, and to detach those 
Tories from their banner, instead of making them cling closely 
together by the point of honour and exasperation which always 
spring from persecution. Was it not his interest to invite faithful 
services in future by a general oblivion to the past? Was it not 
the duty of his Ministers to draw at least one advantage from bis 
foreign birth, and keep his name clear from their own party ran- 
cour and resentment? That resentment might, no doubt, be jus- 
tifiable : they had, when out of office, undergone much personal 
persecution from their triumphant rivals ; they had to avenge the 
exile of Marlborough and the imprisonment of Walpole. Bat 
they ought to have remembered that the only mode by which such 
injustice could be excused in the eyes of posterity was by its re- 
taliation ; and that their headlong vengeance would incur the 
charge of supplying the fuel and stirring the flames of the smoulder- 
ing civil war. 

And all this, let us ask, for what? Was any thing gained, or 
could any thing be gained, by these impeachments? We may, 

(1) see BlaokBtone's Cotement., rol. ir. p. St. '* pole." Now, neither in the pasutfe he alleges 
ed. 1825. from the correspondence nor in any other, fs 

(2) Despatch from Lord Tomnsfaend to Secretary there the slightest eTidence that any one of these 
Stanhope, dated Not. 1. 1716, and printed in Coxe's statesmen disapproved of the original accosations 
second TOlame of the Life ofWalpole. The Arch- for treason, although in the course of the trial 
deacon, when he refers to this passage in his first they ail modified their Tiews. As to Walpole, the 
Tolume (p. 70.), draws an entirely erroneous in- only testimony (that of Bolingbroke, in his letter 
ference from it as to the original accusation : " It to Wyndham ) speaks of him as the one who most 
" Is a Justice doe to Townshend and Walpole to warmly urged the original impeachments ; but 
" observe, that they strenuously insisted Oxford this statement appears Just as yague and nnsop- 
* should not be accused of high treason, bat only ported as that of Coxe upon the other side. The 
" tried for high crimes and misdemeanours." He real truth seems to be, that Walpole, not being 
previously (p. 68.), with the same view, descants then a member of the Cabinet, had not much hand 
upon " the approved humanity of such men as in either cheoUjig or urging the/ra most impolitic 

' Townshend, ]>eToiulUre, Stanhope, and Wtl- mevuref. 
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fobasfs^ be told of the demands of justice against the late Minis- 
ters-of the necessity of deterring future ones from similar mis- 
conduct. But surely, in this case, the failure of their misconduct, 
and their consequent exclusion from oflBice, would have been suf- 
fident as punishment for themselves, or as warning to others. 
llDsaccessful guilt seldom makes imitators. Or, if it be alleged 
thatBolingbrokeor Oxford, by their popularity in the country, or 
tte number of their friends in Parliament, might, perhaps, at 
some future time, overcome the Whigs and reinstate themselves in 
office— could there be a stronger argument to show the impolicy of 
assailing men so formidably backed, and of driving a large and for- 
midable party to despair? 

It is to be observed, however, that, in these impeachments, the 
Alinisters, so far from outrunning the wishes and demands of their 
own party, rather fell short of them. The language of some of 
ti^ir adherents was much stronger than their own. Thus, for 
instance, Lord Stanhope of Shelford, afterwards the celebrated 
Earlof Ghesterfidd, making his first speech on one of these occa- 
sions, said, '' he never wished to spill the blood of any of his 
'' countrymen, much less the blood of any nobleman , but he was 
'' persuaded that the safety of his country required thisit examples 
^^ should be made of those who had betrayed it in so infamous a 
'^ manner.'' To this speech, Lord Chesterfield, in after-life, looked 
tack with just regret. '' Had I not been a young member, " he 
oteerTes, "I should certainly have been, as I own I deserved, re- 
^^ pnmanded by the House for some strong and indiscreet things 
"thatlsaid(l)." 

Meanwhile, riots and outrages were increasing in several parts 
<)f the country. Staffordshire, above all, a county long remarkable 
bf its Tory politics (2) was the scene of disturbance. '* High 
''Church, and Ormond for ever! " was the cry. The mob, in- 
bmedwith zeal for their ecclesiastical establishment, and per- 
vaded that its security would be very much promoted by pulling 
fcwn Dissenters' meeting-houses, assembled in great numbers for 
(tat object. Many buildings werie destroyed, and many sectarians 
"halted. Against such proceedings it was thought requisite to 
Nm a sharper law ; and recourse was had to the Riot Act—a 
slatute passed in the reign of Mary, and limited to the Queen's life ; 
^) in like manner, enacted by Elizabeth, but never since revived. 

(i}Uttortohi«8eii. Man% IS. i7S4w Dr. Maty "mediately aequatnt the Home with ft. Lord 

"Ami ^^ I'iT^t— '* As soon as he bad done " Stanhope, who knev the consequences of thi9 

u^iog, ooe of the opposite party tooii falm " discovery, answered nothing; but malcing a 

^**i<ie,aQd baTing complimented him upon bis " low bow, qaitted the Hoose directly, and went 

,,yp d'ettai, obserred that he was exactly " to Paris!" 

,.^aiat«d with tbe date of hU birth, and (2) Boswell obserres in 1T7S: *' I drank cho- 

.^id prove that when he was chosen a member " colate this morning with Mr. Eid, and, to my 

>uie Hoose he was not come of age, and that " no small surprise, found him to be a Staf- 

Bf las Dot so now ; at the same time he assured " fordshiro Whig— a being which I did not believe 

nimthat he wished to take no advantage of " bad existed!" Life of Johnson, Croker's ed. 

™«. untesB his own friends were pushed, in vol. vi. p. 18S. 
"»* <*»e, u he offDied to tote, be woold Im- 
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II was now made perpetual, and with increased powers. It pro- 
vides, that if any twelve persons are unlawfully assembled to the 
disturbance of the peace, and any one justice shall think proper to 
command them, by proclamation, to disperse -, if they contemn his 
orders, and continue together for one hour afterwards, such con- 
tempt shall be felony without benefit of clergy. By a subsequent 
clause, the pulling down of chapels or houses even before the pro 
clamation, is made subject to the same penalty (1). This act, 
which still continues, though bearii]ig a harsh and arbitrary as- 
pect, has, I believe, in practice, never given rise to any deeds of 
oppression, nor well grounded causes of complaint. 

From the great amount of public business, the Houses sat this 
year till the 2tst of September. Even* then— the rebellion, which 
I shaU detail' in the next chapter^ heing on the point of rising — 
Parliament was not prorogued, but only adjourned at short inter- 
vals, till it met again next year; so that what is called its first ses- 
sion extends from March, 1715, till June, 1716. 

This spring died two of the Ministers; first, the Marquis of 
Wharton, Privy Seal, A man of great talents but profligate charac- 
ter, and succeeded by a son still more able, and still more aban- 
doned than himself; secondly. Lord Halifat. No one had basked 
more largely in the sunshine of the new Court : he had received 
from its bounty an earldom, the Garter, and the office of First Lord 
of the Treasury. Other men murmured at this rapid accumula- 
tion of favours. To himself, on the contrary, they all seemed in- 
ferior to his merit. He aimed at the great post of Lord Treasurer 
— a post never revived under the Georges ; and, finding this with- 
held from him, did not scruple to enter into negotiations with bis 
political opponents, and plot with them against his party and his 
principles. Happily for his reputation, these cabals were inter- 
rupted by his death. Halifax was justly renowned for the literary 
talents which he possessed himself and patronised in others; for 
his skill in finance ; for his eloquence in debate ; for his activity in 
business. He was, however, better fitted — in his later years, at 
least— to adorn than to lead a party. iVlarlborough, in his private 
letters, has with his usual admirable discrimination of characters, 
touched upon the weak point of this : — "I agree with you that 
^^Lord Halifax has no other principle but his ambition; so that he 
^' would put all in distraction rather than not gain bis point." And 
again : ^^ If he had no other fault but his unreasonable vanity, 
'^ that alone would be capable of making him guilty of any fault {-2}" 

On the demise of Wharton and Halifax, the Privy Seal was put 
into commission; and the Earl of Carlisle, a respectable nobleman, 
with some taste but no talent for poetry (3), was made First Lord 

(l)Blaokstone's Comment. toI. i?. p. US. ed. 1825. (8) His Lordship continued rhyming till a f^^ 

(9) To the Doahess, February 7. t709, and Mot* boors before his death, in 1738; and. " it i« & 

M. 1708. •• pity/' wy» HQMce Walpole, " ttat woh wbo»« 
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of the Treasury. He was soonl found, however, wholly unequal 
to that high office; and it was, in Ck^tober, 1715, transferred to 
Walpole as a just reward for the talepts he had displayed during 
the last session, and especially in the impeachments. 



CHAPTER V. 



To those who attentively consider the state of parties at the ac- 
cession of George the First, it will, I think, appear indisputahic 
that the friends of the Pretender would, sooner *or later, with 
more or with less resources, have attempted an^insurrection in his 
cause. On the other hand, however, I am far from denying that 
this insurrection gathered strength from the vindictive measures of 
the Whig administration — measures which tended to exalt the 
hopes, and increase the numbers, of the disaffected. 

To their success, however, three things seemed essential : first, 
that the rising in England should take place conjointly with that 
in Scotland ; secondly, the personal presence of the Pretender 
whenever his standard was first raised; and, thirdly, some assis- 
tance from France. It will be my task to explain how, partly 
from misfortune, but more from mismanagement, not one of these 
objects, though reasonably expected, was attained. 

Lord Bolingbroke on arriving at Paris, had by no means openly 
and at once attached himself to the Jacobite party. Still hoping 
for a favourable construction from his judges in England^ 'he re- 
solved not to provoke them by any fresh ground of accusation. 
He Yfeni to the Earl of Stair, the new British ambassador, and 
protested to him that he would «nter into no disloyal engagements; 
and he wrote to Secretary Stanhope with similar assurances. 

We learn, however, from the best authority, that Bolingbroke, 
with characteristic duplicity, at the very time that he made those 
professions to Lord Stair, and wrote thus to Stanhope, had a secret 
conference with Marshal Berwick, the Pretender's natural brother; 
gave a flattering report of the Jacobite interest in England ; and 
observed, that the time was not yet come for himself to espouse it 
publicly (1). Having thus, as much as possible, made terms with 
both parties, the noble elite retired into Dauphin6, where he 
anxiously awaited the course of events. Here he soon received 
tidings of the bill of attainder passing against him, and felt, as 
he says, the smart of it tingling in every vein. His own inclina- 

" some precepts were not ooQCbed in more hArmonioas namben." Royal and Noble Anthort < 
Works, T©1. 1, p. 5W. (I) «*">• do Berwick, toI. U. p. 457. 

I, 7 
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tion was seconded by letters from his friends ; he saw that it was 
no longer necessary to keep measures with the House of Hanover, 
and hastening to Gommercy in Lorraine, he publicly joined the 
exiled heir of the Stuarts (1 ) . 

"The very first conversation I had with the Chevalier," says 
Bolingbroke himself, ^^ answered in no degree my expectations. 
'^He talked to me like a man who expected every moment to set 
^'out for England or Scotland, but did not very well know for 
** which (2)." He was in very active communication with both 
countries, as also with the Court of France. The letters from the 
Scotch were warm and eager ; they declared themselves impatient 
to rise; they pressed for the Chevalier's arrival amongst them, 
(sometimes, according to Bolingbroke, in terms much more zealous 
than respectful,) and seemed to apprehend no other danger than 
having the honour of the Restoration taken from them, or shared 
with others. From England, on the contrary, the advices were 
as loose and undetermined as might be expected from the charac- 
ter of the Duke of Ormond, who had taken upon himself the whole 
direction of the business in that country. He had received from 
James a commission, with the most ample powers that could be 
given ; and he was in close correspondence with Berwick, tlie in- 
tended generalissimo of the Pretender's armament. His reports 
bn the state of public feeling were most favourable; he did not 
scruple to assert that, out of every ten piersons, nine were against 
King George; he had, moreover, be said, taken care to distribute 
money amongst the disbanded officers, to keep alive his influence 
with the army, and to foment the tumults of the people (3). But 
wheafrom statements the Duke came to projects, be declared that 
he and his friends were unable or unwilling to stir, unless assisted 
by France with a body of at least three or four thousand troops, a 
sum of money, and a supply of arms and ammunition. 

In answer to this apfdication, the ministers of Louis declared^ 
in a frank and friendly spirit, that, for their own national interest, 
the maintenance of peace with England was indispensable ; that, 
therefore, no body of troops could possibly be sent, nor any osten- 
sible assistance afibrdcd, but that secret supplies of money, arms, 
and ammunition should not be withheld. Louis even prevailed 
upon the Court of Madrid to promise a loan of four hundred thou- 
sand crowns to the Chevalier, who, on his personal credit, had al- 
ready been able to raise one hundred thousand, besides ten thou- 
sand stand of arms. Ormond and his friends were, therefore, 
under no false hopes. They were told plainly, and at once, that 

(1) James, oa hfs part, received Bolingbroke " tbe enclosed warrant, which raises yoa a degr«e 

with great distinction, and soon afterwards sent " higher than my sister had done before, and 

him an Earl's patent : ** I cannot, yoa Itnow," '* which wlU fix yont rank with m« beymid dls- 

be says. " as yet give you very essential proofs " pute." Jaiy tt>. 1718. smart Paper*. 

" of my kindnfbs. but tbe least I can do for so (j) Letter to Sir William Wyndham. 

" good and faithful a serrant Is In sending you (3) See the Him. de Berwick, toI. U. p. IM. 
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no foreign troops could be expected. It was for them next to 
consider whether or not they could act without such aid ; and, on 
either alternative, to state their intention plainly and distinctly. 
Bat Ormond was in war like Oxford in politics. Instead of taking 
either part, he wavered between both. Sometimes he renewed his 
request for troops — sometimes he urged the Pretender to embark 
immediately for England. Guided by resentment rather than by 
reason, his course shifted from day to day ; and he always felt 
most ^ure of Subverting the Government, whenever he was most 
angry With it. Sueh hot and cold fits marred all Attempts at re- 
gular design. 

The evident polt<iy of the Chevalier under these circumstances 
was to restrain the Scotch, and to quicken the EAglfsh, so that 
both might tdtimately act together, and to entangle the Court of 
France in hostilities against the Government of George. For all 
(heto objects, Paris appeared the best pivdt for his negotiations ; 
and Boiingbroke, having accepted the Seals as his Secretary of 
State, repaired thither towards the end of July. '* Here," he s&ys, 
*' I fodnd a multitude of people at work, And every one doing 
** what seemed good in his own eyes ; no subordination, no order, 

" no concert The Jacobites had wrought one another 

*' up to look on the Success of the present designs as infal- 

** lible. " Care and hope sat on every busy Irish face. 

*' Those who could write and j*ead had letters to show, and those 
*' who had not yet arrived to this pitch of erudition had their se- 
** crets to whisper. No sex was excluded from this ministry (1).*' 
With such a multitude of counsellors, and hl)erality of disclosures, 
it was not diflBcult for an acute and able minister like Lord Stair 
to penetrate into all their *' Secrets"— as they were still by courtesy 
termed. 

While Boiingbroke wds striving to dispose and regulate this 
diaoB of intrigue, he had the sa&faction to receive at length from 
England more distinct and positive instructions, in a memorial 
agreed upon between the Duke of fprmond. Lord Mar, Lord Lans- 
downe, and the 6ther heads of the Jacobites. This paper again 
strongly urg^ed the importance of a body of French troops, and the 
danger of coming without them. But, it added, if the Chevalier 
were determined to run that risk, he ought to set out so as not to 
land until the end of September, Old Style, by which time Parlia- 
ment would in all probability be prorogued, and the influential Ja- 
cobite Peers and Members of the House of Commons have returned 
to their respective counties. In this case, it demanded that the 
Chevalier should bring with him 20,000 arms, a train of artillery, 
500 officers^ and a considerable sum of money ; and when these 

(1) Letter to Sir William Wyodham. fits ile- l^eH of tftts fttateittettti fA the Letter U> Wyndham 
tpatchtotbep^retender, ofJnlySS. 1715 (Appendix), are Tery remarlcably conflrmed hj tbe Gorre^ 
ii in « flmUar itrttn -, and, in tact, Ha vrMter pondeoM la the Stuart Papers, > 
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should be in readiness, it promised to ^vehim notice of the proper 
place for landing. This paper Bolingbroke immediately adopted 
as the compass for his course ; and communicated part of it to the 
Ministers of Louis (1), whom he found struggling between the most 
friendly zeal for the Pretender and the fear of another war. To 
the request for troops, or for any open engagement, they were 
still steadily opposed ;*but they were willing to grant indirect sup- 
plies, and had already allowed a small armament to be fitted out 
at Havre, partly at their expense, and under a fictitious name. 
Thus they would probably have been drawn from step to step 
farther than they at first designed ; the resentment of the Court of 
England and of the Whig administration would have blazed high ; 
the Jacobites would then have secretly concurred with the Hano- 
verians in endeavouring to fix upon the Court of France the aid it 
had aflTordedf and, on the whole, Bolingbroke declares himself 
clearly of opinion, that, had Louis the Fourteenth lived six motiths 
longer, the war between France and England would have been 
reviewed. 

Thus, then, at this juncture the cause of the Stuarts seemed to 
beai*a brighter aspect than it. had assumed since the battle of the 
Boyne. But it was soon again overcast — first by the flight of Or- 
mond, and, secondly, by ^the death of Louis. Ormond bad promised, 
in his letters, to keep his ground to the last ; to remain at Rich- 
mond, unless threatened with arrest ; and in that case to hasten to 
the western counties, the chief seat of his influence, and there put 
himself at the head of his friends. With this view he had already 
concerted some measures for seizing the cities of Bristol, Exeter, 
and Plymouth ; he had assigned stations to a great number of dis- 
banded oflScers in his interest, and had even provided relays of 
horses on the road, to secure his rapid progress (2). Biit though 
personally a brave man, at the last moment his heart failed him. 
He slunk away and crossed over to France in asmaU sloop, without 
leaving any order whatever for those who had confided in his ma- 
nagement, and were awaiting his directions. His arrival at Paris 
struck a great damp on the Ja^bite cause. The French statesmen, 
who had heard his popularitylo often and so loudly bragged of, 
and who had looked upon him as the main pillar of his party, 
now began, from the easy subversion of the first, to entertain no 
Tery favourable opinion of the latter. 

The health of Louis the Fourteenth had for some time been 
declining. That sun, so bright in its meridian^ so dim and clouded 
at its setting, was now soon to disappear (3). It would be a me- 
lancholy task to trace the changes in his fortunes and his character 

' (1) Bolingbroke to Torcy, Angast. 1718. Stuart ture, in allusion to the power of Madame de 

.Papers. See Appendix. Maintenon orer him, represented him not unaptly 

(S) H6m. de Berwick, toI. U, p. 148. as a sun peeping from behind a woman's hood t 

(8) Louis had taken the siin for his de?ice In See the H^moires de Haurepas, rol. lU. p. iS9, 

%99t. Vaoy y^arp afterwurds, a CalrlnJst«arloa- ed. 17M. 
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daring sixty years — from his joyous and triumphant manhood to 
his cheerless and sullen old age. To be stripped of his hard-won 
conqaests—to see the fabric of power, raised in Gfty toilsome and 
victorious years, at last crumbled into dust — to hear the exulting 
acclamations which used to greet his presence transformed to indig - 
nant murmurs or mournful silence — to be deprived by a sudden 
and suspicious death of nearly all the princes of his race, and left 
^th no other male descendant for his successor than an infant 
great-grandsoni — to be a prey to grasping bastards, and to the widow 
of a deformed buffoon ; such was the fate reserved for the vaunted 
conqueror of Mons (1), for the magnificent lord of Versailles ! He 
died at last on the 1st of September in this year (2). " He was," 
says Bolingbroke, ^^ the best friend the Chevalier had, and when I 
'^ engaged in this business my principal dependence jvf^as on his 

^^ personal character All I had to negotiate by myself 

" first, and in conjunction with the Duke of Ormond afterwards, 
"languished with the King. My hopes sunk as he declined, and 
'^ died when he expired (3)." 

The new ruler of France, the Regent Duke of Orleans^ having 
attained his authority jn opposition to Madame de Maintenon, to 
the faction of the iBastards, and to the last advisers of Louis the 
Fourteenth,, was of course inclined to very different counsels. 
Both the ministers and measures of the late Sovereign were imme- 
diately changed. The Regent could not, indeed, any morethan 
I/)iiis, entirely forsake the cause of an unfortunate kinsman — of one 
sprung, like himself, from the blood of the heroic Henri Quatre. 
He perceived, moreover, that should the Chevalier prevail in his 
enterprise, the Governn^ent of France could not fail to obtain, as 
it would deserve, great influence and ascendency over the restored 
Goyernment of England, and he was careful to put no obstacle in 
the way of such advantages. But he also perceived, that should 
the Jac6bites be crushed and overpowered, he might derive no 
small accession of strength from a jclose alliance with the Ministers 
of George. He had, in fact, already, during the lifetime of Louis, 
^tered into secret negotiations with them (4) ; and in this course 
he had peculiar facilities from his personal knowledge of the new 
Secretary of State, with whom he had lived on familiar terms in 
early life, and whom, during his Spanish campaigns, he had en- 
trusted with some most delicate and confidential overtures (5). 



(*) " C'est Jupiter en personne ^ feeling is apparent in liis letters to James In tha 

" Od c'est le Taiociueur de Mons 1 " Stuart papers. 

saY, n^n. ..... ^ , ^ .u . 1.1 (4) See the Him. de St. Simon, toI. xlll. p. 896. 

»y8 Bolleau in his triumphal ode on the taking ^^ ^^^ . ^nd Lord Stair's Diary In the Hardwlcke 

,:,,''• State Papers, vol. 11. p. 588. and 841. 1\ appears 

(V Voltaire tells us : " Le Comte de Stair parla that the English ministers went so far as to offer 

„ ^lon le g^nie de sa nation que le Roi ne pas- the Dnke of Orleans assistance in troops and 

wraii pas le mois de Septembre!*' Slide de money. If requisite, to secure this regency. 

I^njs XIV.; Anecdotes. A strange bet for an M^m. de ScTellnges, vol: 1. p. 197. 

•obassador I (5) i xeuture to refer the reader to my War of 

(5) Letter to Sir WUliam Wyndham. Thewme the Succession, pp. 861—866. 
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On the whole, therefore. Lord Stair's representations were far 
more favourably heard than daring the former reign; while; 
Bolingb^oke and Ormond, though by no means altogether repulsed, 
were much less warmly encouraged. 

Bolingbroke continued for some time, however ineffectually, to 
ply the new French Government with his projects and demands. 
Ormond, on the contrary, hoped that he had found a shorter and 
a surer channel to the Regent's favour in one Mrs. Olivia Trant, 
a lady much addicted to intrigues both of politics and love ; but, 
unhappily, by no means so great a proficient in the first as in the 
latter. It was found very easy to entangle the Regent in the snares 
of beauty, but impossible tQ draw from him through those means 
any more effectual succour, or even any less cautious expres- 
aions (1). The Duke of Orleans, in fact, was a man who deserves 
at least this praise — that amidst all his maqifold amours he never 
allowed anf of his ipistresses any influence in business. Once, it 
is related of him, being an:^iously and repeatedly urged by one of 
these fair politicians at a private interview? be at length led her 
before a mirror at one end of the apartment. ^^ Look at those 
" lovely lips," lie cried, *' and owp yourself that they were not 
" made for state aflaurs (2) I" 

It was in the midst of these useless negotiations that Admiral 
$ir Gec^ge Byhg came into the road of Havre with a squadron, 
and that Lord Stair positively demanded that certain ships, which 
be designated by name, and which he truly alleged to be equipped 
for the Pretender, should be given up by the French Government. 
Thus pressed, the Regent did not, indeed, comply with the requi- 
sition or surrender the ships, but he ordered them to be unloaded, 
and the arms which they conveyed to be deposited in the King's 
m£|gazines (3) . Such was the early blight that fell on the Pretei^der's 
only armament ; and thus, too, it became apparent that little as- 
sistance from the Continent, beyond the encouragen^ent of his 
personal presence, was any longer to be looked for. 

Under these circumstances Bolingbroke despatched an agent to 
London, with a message to Lord Mar^-tbat he understood it to be 
bis Lordship's opinion that Scotland could do nothing effectual 
without jgngland — that England would not stir without assistance 
from abroad — and that no asi^istance from abroad could be relied 
upon ; and be requested bis Lordship to draw the inference froqa 
these th^se propositions. But this agent, on arriving in London 
and communicating with Erasmus Lewis, the late secretary to 
J^ord Oifford, and now aq actiye member of the Jacobite conspi- 

m Orinond afterwards gives an accoant of a (t) See Datelos, ]l6inoire«. toI. I. p. MS. ed. I79t . 

private Interrlew he bad with the Regent, In a (S) Bolingbroke writes, however, to the Pre- 

lettertetbe Pretender, Oct. 91. 1716. Stuart Pa- tender: 'There are at Harre 1800 arms, 4000 

pers. He adds, "I have only told it the Queen ; " weight of powder, and other stores on board 

" Lord Boliogbrolce Icnows nothing of this ; It " another ship which is not yet discovered. I tn- 

" being desired by Mr. O'Brien (thA Regent) that " fend to send her, as I write to Lord Mar." 

-' he should not." September 21. I7is. See Appendix. 
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racy, learned that Mar bad already gone to raise the Highlands. It 
i% positiTfdy eiserted by Berwick, that the Pretender, without any 
intimation either to himself or Bolingbroke, had sent orders to Mar 
to begin the insurrection in Scotland without further delay (1). 
The veracity and the means of information of Berwick are equaUy 
nnquesticMiable ; yet it seems difficult to credit such an extremity, 
of falsehood and folly in James. There are several circumstances 
to disprove, there are none to confirm it ; and, on the whole, I 
snspect that Berwick must have been misled by an excuse which 
Mar afterwards invented for his own rashness. James himself, 
writing to Bolingbroke on the 23d of September, expresses an 
anxioos desire that his Scotch friends will at least wait for hiS| 
answer, if they cannot, as he hopes, stay so long as to expect a 
concert with England (2). Is it not beyond belief that he should 
already, aeveral weeks before, have given positive orders to the 
opposite efifect-1-that he should have issued such momentous direc- 
tions at a moment so unfavourable, and concealed them from his 
best friends and most able advisers ? 

The insurrection once raised, however imprudently, there was 
no other course for the Chevalier than to maintain it vigorously. 
Both he and Ormond gave abundant proof of personal conrage. 
The latter immediately set off from Paris ; and the former was as 
fidly prepared to leave Lorraine and take ship for Great Britain, 
although Bolingbroke observes, that it was then no longer possible 
to carry over even sUch a handful of men as should secure the 
Prince from being taken by the first constable he might meet on 
shore (3). He had several times fixed a day for his departure from 
Commeriiiy, but had as often been compelled to postpone it, in 
compliance with the earnest injunctions which he received from 
England, and which continued to prescribe delay (4). It was not 
till the 98th of October, that, freed from these trammels, he set out 
in disguise, and travelled westward to St. Malo. 

MeanwUle the Duke of Ormond had sailed from the coast of 
Normandy to that of Devonshire (5), where, according to his last 
engagements with his partisans, he expected to find them in arms. 
But the Engli$H Government had now taken vigorous measures to 
nip the rebellion in its bud. Maclean, an active agent of Ormond, 
had betrayed him (6). The principal fHends of Ormond were 
arrested; the others dispersed ; and when the Duke came to the 
appointed plaoe he found no signs of a rising--<not.a single man to 
meet him, instead of the thousands he expected ; and he was com* 
pelled to steer again towards France. On landing in Brittany he 

(1) Berwi^t VAm. tqI. \\. p. 1S8. plan for his ass4U8inaUoni on the road. Sm IMm. 

(t) James to Lord Bolingbroke^ September 23. de St. Simon, toI. xiii. p. 403. 

1715 See Appendix. (S) He took vitli him on\j about twenty offi'* 

(3) Letter to Sir William Wyndham. cers and as many troopers from Nugent's regi- 

(4) See Lord Mar's account from France. Tindal, ment. M6m. de Berwick, vol. ii. p. 166. 

Toi. Ti. p. soa. James's partisans circulated a - (6) Lord Bolingbroke to the Pret6nd«r, N9T. 8. 
thamefnl romonr that Lord Stair had formed a 171S. See Appendix. 
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found, at St Malo, the Oievalier just arrived from Lorraine, and 
actively employed in stiipping off supplies for Scotland. After 
several conferences with him, the Duke again embarked, with the 
daring and indeed desperate project of throwing himself upon the 
English coast, and taking the chance of some favourable circum- 
stances ; but a violent tempest forced him back a second time. On 
the other part, the Chevalier seeing the plan of the English insur- 
rection baffled, and having completed his business at St. Malo, 
resolved to proceed himself to Scotland ; but having been (d)liged 
to postpone his sailing for a few days, he found it at the end of that 
time to be no longer practicable, the harbour being closely block- 
aded by several English men-of-war. In this extremity the young 
Prince set off by land from St. Malo, where, says BoUngbroke, he 
had as many ministers as there were people abouthim. He travel- 
led privately on horseback across the country to Dunkirk, having 
previously sent directions that a ship should be prepared for him in 
that port. There he arrived in the middle of December, when he 
immediately embarked on board a small vessel of eight guns, at- 
tended only by six gentlemen, who were, like himself, disguised 
as French naval officers ; and with this scanty retinue did the last 
heir of the Stuarts set sail for their ancient kingdom. 

We must now revert to what had been passing on the other 
side of the Channel, and especially to the proceedings of Lord 
Mar. 

John Erskine, eleventh Earl of Mar, was made of the willow 
and not of the oak. He had early in the late reign entered public 
life as a Whig; he had afterwards turned Tory; he had again 
joined the Whigs in promoting the Scottish union : but in 1710, 
when the Tories came into power, he discovered that his principles 
were entirely in accordance with theirs, and readily became their 
Secretary of State, and manager for Scotland. His embarrassed 
fortune has been urged, but should scarcely be admitted, as an 
excuse for these changes, which had gained him no very honourable 
nickname in his native country (1). On the accession of George 
he had addressed to that monarch a letter full of loyal congratula- 
tions and warm professions of attachment &). Finding himself, 
nevertheless, deprived of office, and with little hope of regaining 
it under that government, he plunged headlong into all the intrigues 
of the Jacobites, and became their chief for Scotch as Ormond for 
English affairs. He was a man of great activity, judgment, and 
address, but no knowledge of war ; at home in Court cabals, but, 
as we shall afterwards find, unskilful and helpless in a camp. In 
person he was deformed, and his enemies were accustomed to say 
of him that his mind was as crooked as his body. 

(t) He was called " Bobbing John." See Cbam- (t) See thU letter in Tindal's History toI. tI. 
Iiers's History of Dundee's and Mar's Rebellions, p. 406. 
p. i7S.7-« Tery compendioiu and pleasing namUTe. 
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Till flie moment of his leaving London, Mar evinced no com- 
mon duplicity. On the 1st of August he appeared at the leyee of 
King George ; on the 2d he set off to raise the Highlands for King 
James. He embarked in disguise, with Major-General Hamilton 
and Colonel Hay, on board a small collier ; and it is even said that, 
the better to conceal his rank, he wrought for his passage (1). 
From Newcastle he proceeded northwards in another vessel; and, 
landing on the coast of Fife, he went from the bouse of one friend 
to another until he reached his own seat in the ^^ braes " or hills of 
Aberdeenshire. During his journey he had sent letters to the prin- 
cipal Jacobite gentlemen, inviting them to a great hunting match 
on the 27th ; such entertainments being in the Highlands common 
pretexts for political councils, and precursors of military risings. 

On the 27th, accordingly, there was a large meeting at Lord 
Mar's, attended by the Marquesses of Huntly and Tullibardine, 
eldest sons of the Dukes of Gk)rdon and Attiol ; by the Earl of 
Southesk, the chi^f of Glengarry, and several other noblemen and 
gentlemen. Lord Mar addressed the meeting in an elaborate 
speech, owning his error in having promoted that '^accursed 
'^ treaty,^ the Union; and declaring his resolution to retrieve his 
fault by attempting to restore his country to her ancient indepen- 
dence. The claims of their rightful sovereign — ^his Majesty's com- 
mands to rise — his promise to come amongst them in person — 
England ripe for insurrection — ^France teeming with supplies- 
were not forgotten in Mar's harangue, nor without effect upon his 
audience. All present took an oath to be faithful to one another, 
and to the Earl of Mar as the general of King James ; and agreed 
to return each to his own estate for the purpose of raising his men, 
and afterwards bringing them together. 

It appears^ however, from the most authentic documents, that 
the Scotch gentlemen, though willing to obey the call of the Che- 
valier, were, frOm the Grst, by no means sanguine of success. 
They saw well what slight chances of victory were to be balanced 
ag|iinst the imminent hazard of their lives and fortunes ; and the 
death of Louis the Fourteenth, of which they were soon apprised, 

(1) Memoirs of the Master of Sinclair, p. Si. " in danger of the yenfreance of the Schaws, or 
MS. I am indebted for the commanication of this " other enemies. The following memoirs," Sir 
▼alnable document to the kindness of my friend Walter continues, *' are written with great talent 
Mr. Lockhart. It is copied in abont 1400 quarto " and peculiar satirical energy. They are in- 
pages, and enriched with notes by Sir Walter " tended as a jnstiflcation of the author's own 
Scott. The Master of Sinclair was eldest son of " conduct, bnt are more successful in fixing a 
Henry seTenth Lord Sinclair, and had served *' charge of folly and Tillany upon that of others 
under Marlborough, but was sentenced to death *' than In exculpating his own. They will be a 
(or having killed two brother officers in duels. '* precious treat to the lovers of historical scandal. 
Helled into the Prussian dominions with the con- '* should they ever be made public. The original 
nivance of Marlborough, and afterwards obtain- " memoirs, written by the hand of the author, 
ing the Queen's pardon, went to reside at his " are in tlie library at Dysart; but there are other 
paternal seat of Dysart, in Fife. He engaged iu '* transcripts in private collections though some, 
the rebellion of 1715, and was attainted ; hut a " I understand, have been destroyed, to gratify 
pardon for his life being granted him in 17S6, " those whose ancestors fall under the lash of the 
be returned to Dysart, where he remained till his " Master. It is remarkable that the style, which 
death, in 1780. "He seldom," says Sir Walter, ** at first fs not even grammatical, becomes dis> 
" ventured to Edinbnrgb, and was then always " engaged, correct, and spirited in the oouriM of 
" well armed and attended, holding himself still " composition." 
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however it might be glossed over by Mar's creatures (1), seemed 
to the most discerning^ a fatal blow. Yet a deep and demoted, 
however mistaken, sense of datjr overbore every other considera- 
tion in their breasts. Who that reads of the lofty forgetfulness of 
self, of the chivalrous attachment to the fallen, that shone forth m 
the three rebellions of 1689, 1715, and 1745, and that notwith- 
standing repeated reverses — " for all that and all that, and twice 
" as much as all that, " in the words of their own spirit-stirring 
song — still stood firm and undismayed, does not feel inclined to cry 
shame upon the charges of mean selfishness and calculating cau- 
tion^ so often cast upon this brave Scotch people? Who will not 
own that they have generous actions to show against the empty 
words of their maligners? Never, in my opinion, did any nation 
^mbine in a more emfhent degree the sense and shrewdness which 
are sometimes thus unfairly urged as Iheir reproach with the 
highest courage aiid most unconquerable fidelity ! 

Lord Mar, having sent orders to*his vassals to join him, raised 
the standard of the Chevalier on the 6th of September, ^t Kirk- 
michaely a village of Brae Mar. He was then attended by no more 
than sixty men (2). The standard, on its erection, was consecrated 
by prayers ; but the Highlanders, ever wat(;hfnl of omens, ob- 
served as an unfavourable sign that as the pole was planted in the 
ground the gilt ball fell down from its summit. 

The next care of Mar was to issue several letters, declarations, 
addresses, and manifestoes ; papers very various in title, but nearly 
the same in substance (3). His little force was now daily increased 
by fresh followers. About 500 of his own vassals joined him on 
foot. The gentlemen who came on horseback were formed into 
a body under the Earl of Linlithgow, entrusted with the guard of 
(he standard, and dignified by the name of the '* Royal Squadron." 
This body, which at the outset was only of twenty horse, soon 
grew into several hundreds (4). Meanwhile the flame * was 
^preadin^ in all directions. The white cockade — such was the 
emblem of the English as it is now of the French Pretender — ^was 
assumed by clan after clan. The first to rise was that of Mj^c- 
Intosh ; they had nearly 500 in arms, and seized the important 
post of Inverness. James was proclaimed by the £arl of Panmare 
at bre^hiq, by the Earl Marischal at Aberdeen, by Lord Huntly at 
Gordon, and by Mr. Graham, brother to the celebrated Claver- 
bouse, at Dundee. On the 14th, Colonel John Hay, brother of 
the Earl of Kinnoul, obtained possession of Perth; and the Earl 

{%) *.' Haloolm Mid (on biaing told of Loqia'f (S) In his letter to bis onm balUff, on the 9th, 

** 49ftth) he was very well pleased to hear U, for he says, " Let my own tenants In KUdrammlo 

" a yoking prince snch as the Regent wonld push " know that if they come not forth with their 

" our alTair with more Tigour than the old " best arms, I will send a party Immediately tp 

" VLing, who was half doated." Vaster of SIn> " born what they shall miss tailing from them I... 

" ehiir*s MS. p. 84. See also p. lOS. " By all that's sabred, ni pvt tliU'l^ exeoation I " 

(S) patten's History «' the Rf^Uon of 1711, (4) Vaster of Sinclair's MS. p. 118. 
». li(S. ^. 1717. 
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of Rothes^ who ynis advancing to secore that place for the GoYern- 
meat, irith some men from Fifesbire, retired without a blow. In 
shcNTt, nearly the whole country to the portb of th^ Tay was in the 
hands of the insurgents. 

Meanwhile a scheme had been formed by the Jacobites in another 
palt of Scotland, which, if successful, would probably have put 
them at once in possession of the whole of that kingdom. About 
eighty persons at Edinburgh, chiefly Highlanders, bad plotted U> 
seize and surprise the Castle, a stronghold of infinite importance, 
and containing nearly all the arms, stores, and money ukn at the 
disposal of the Government. At the head of the conspirators was 
a Roman Catholic nobleman, I^ord Drummond. By dipt of some 
bribery, and the cheaper expedient of high promises, they gained 
oyer tbre^ soldiers in the garrison (1), aqd resolved to scale the 
Castle rocb, at a place on the north side near the sallypwt, where 
it seemed the least precipitous^ and where one of their friends 
would be the sentinel at the time appointed--*(he 9th of September, 
at nine o'clock at qjght. Ladders of n peculiar construction had 
been prepared, which W^re to be drawn up by the Jacobite soI-> 
diers, and fastened to a strong stake within the wall, so as to enable 
the conspirators to climb. It had also been concerted, that on 
obtaining possession of the Castle ^hey should Gre three cannon ; 
that when this signal should he heard hy some men stationed on the 
opposite co9St of Fife, a fire should be kindled op the heights ; and 
tbat these beacons, continued porthward from hill to hill, should, 
with the speed of a telegraph, apprise Mar of his advantage, and 
enable him to. complete it by immediately pushing (wward to 
Edinburgh. 

But, unhappily for Mar, a yery slight accident ivas sufficient to 
defeat this promising scheme. One of the Jacobites engaged in it, 
Mr. Arthur, had communicated th^ whole design to his brother. 
Dr. Arthur, a physician. Qr. Arthur, a timid man, and a recent 
convert, was mueh agitated a^ the«e tidipgs, and could not disguise 
from his wife his feelings of uneasiness and anxiety ; nor, wbep 
pressed hy her curiosity for the cause of themi had he the firmness 
to conceal it Thus entrusted to a woman, the secret soon ceased 
to be so. The lady, without her husband's knoiwledge, sent an 
anonymous letter to the Lprd Justice Cle^'k, informing him of the 
whole conspiracy. Her letter djd pot reach his Lordship till ten, 
nor bis express the Castle till eleven €(clock on the evening of the 
9th ; so that, had the ^nsjuratprs be^n punctual \o their time, 
their object might have been already attained, ip spite of the di^ 
closure. But some of them carousing at a tavern, and drinking 
deep bumpers to the success of their enterprise, allowed the mo- 
ment for its execution to slip by, and did not' bring the ladders tp 

(1) " One sergeant, William AinsUe, and two " was afterwards handed" ^Ir Walter Scotfs 
' priTttes. were engaged In this scheme. Mnslle, note on Sinclair's MS. p. 9T. 
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the foot of the Castle rock until two hours after their appoibt- 
ment (1). Scarcely had the three sentinels above begun to draw 
the ladders, when the time for the change of guard arrived, and 
when the officers of the garrison were roused by the news of the 
express. One of the Jacobite sentinels, seeing other soldiers coin- 
ing round the rampart, fired his piece, and called out below that 
they had ruined both themselves and him. His companions, at the 
same time, let go the ropes. The conspirators beneath (some of 
them much hurt by the fall of the ladders) immediately dispersed ; 
and, although a party of the city guard sallied out upon them from 
the West Port, in hopes of making prisoners, only four of them 
were taken. These proved to be, Ramsay and Boswell, writers 
to the Signet; Leslie, late page to the Duchess of Gordon; and 
Captain Maclean, a veteran of the field of Rilliecrankie. Thus, 
through the combined influence of wine and women, was this 
daring scheme defeated. 

The Cabinet of St. James's meanwhile had no easy game to play. 
The whole force at its disposal in Great Britain was scarcely above 
8000 men (2). With these it had not only to encounter secret con- 
spiracies, undisguised rebellions, and threatened landings in many- 
places, but also to keep the peace in several other districts, where 
themoby inflamed by malicious insinuations, and zealous in the 
cause of the Church, which they believed to be endangered, pulled 
down meeting houses of Dissenters, and committed other acts of 
riot and outrage. With such scanty numbers the Ministers had to 
support the throne of (George and to brave the enmity of Louis — ^to 
confirm a new dynasty and overawe an ancient rivaJ. The chief 
control and direction in this arduous duty fell upon Secretary 
Stanhope, •on account of his military character. The Duke of 
Marlborough was indeed far more highly qualified for that or any 
other service; but, as I have already mentioned, was then an object 
fof aversion at Court, and deprived of all real and effective 
power (3). The state of Scotland had, of course, been from the 
first a matter of great anxiety. So early as the 24th of July, 
Stanhope had obtained leave to bring in a bill ^'for the encou- 
^^ ragement of loyalty in Scotland (4)," by which it was hoped in 
some degree to bridle the disafiiect^d clans. Yet, when at the end 
of August the first intelligence came that these clans were actually 
gathering. Stanhope and his coUeagues concurred in thinking that 
this array was only designed as a stratagem to draw the King's 
forces northward, and favour the projected insurrection of Ormond 

(t) " Tber Hrere so far from cairylng on their (<) The anny estimates for 1711 show as a total 

'* aflhirs privatelf , that a gentleman who was not of more than 16,000 men at the eipense of 

" coo6erned told me that be was In a honse that 586,000/. ; bnt of these less than 9000 were at 

" eTening, where eighteen of them were drink- home. See the Comm. Journ. vol. xrili. p. v;. 

*' ing, and heard the hostess say they were (8) Look back to p. 79. ; and see Coie'« Wal- 

" powdering their hair to go to the attack of the pole, vol. I. p. 81. 

** Castle I Sinclair's MS. p. 108. A strange sort (4) Comm. Joarn. vol. xyIII. p. f37. This art 

ef powder to proTlde on sach an occasioD i 'receired the Royal assent on the 90th of Ansast. 
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in the west ; and such, in fact, was the opinion held at this time by 
the Jacobites themselves at BvisUA and other places (1). The Mi-^ 
nisters accordingly determined to send no more troops to Scotland ; 
on the contrary, it was to the ^south-western counties that they 
ordered the few regiments at their disposal. They directed Ge- 
neral Whitham, the Commander-in-Chief in Scotland, to march 
with the handful of regular troops (about fifteen hundred) that 
could be mustered, and take post at Stirling, so as to maintain the 
passage of the Forth ^ but almost. immediately afterwards they su- 
perseded hun in behalf of the Duke of Argyle, whose personal 
knowledge of the country, and whose princely influence over it, 
could not fail to be most important in the coming struggle. Argyle 
might be considered an hereditary foe of the Stuarts, yet his attach- 
ment to the Whig party was very recent and doubtful, and no 
man had taken a more active part towards their expulsion from 
oifice than himself. On that occasion he seems to have been guided 
by a mean resentment against Marlborough, who thought hut 
lightly of his character, and who goes so far as to say, in one of 
his [Mivate letters, ^^I cannot have a worse opinion of any man 
" than I have 6i the Duke of Argyle (2). " By the new Tory ad- 
ministration, which he had contributed to raise, he was sent to 
sacceed Stanhope in Spain — ^an appointment which, from the de- 
sperate state of affairs, added nothing to his laurels. His return to 
England was soon followed by his rupture with the Ministry -, he 
was dismissed from his employments, and rejoined his former 
(nends, who, though they could scarcely place any very unmixed 
eonfidence in his support, yet knew its value too well to receive it 
otherwise than warmly. This powerful chieftain was born in 
1678 (3). His influence was not confined to the Highlands, nor 
his talent to a field of battle ; he was also distinguished as a speajcer 
in the House of Lords ; and though extremely cool and collected in 
his conduct, his oratory was warm and impassioned (4). His man- 
ner was most dignified and gracefol, his diction not deficient in 
elegance : but he greatly impaired its effect by too constantly di- 
recting it to panegyrics upon his own candour and disinterested- 
ness—qualities of which I .firmly believe that no man ever had ' 

less. 

The Earl of Sutherland, also, a zealous friend of the Protestant 
succession, was directed to embai^k in a King's ship, the Queenbo* 
rough, and sail for his domains in the extreme north of Scotland, 

(1) TindaPs History, toI. yi. p. 4tl. CbesMritold, *' the most affecUng, porsnaslTO, and 

(s) To the Dachess, March S5. 1710. " applauded speaker, I ever beard. I was capti- 

(S) It is stated ia Collins's Peerage ( rol. Ti. " yated, Illce others ; but when I came home aud 

p. US.) that he was twenty-three in 1705; but here " coolly considered what he had said, stripped of 

he appears to be confounded i^ith his brother, the ** all those ornaments In which he had dressed it, 

Earl of Isia, who afterwards succeeded him in the " I often found the matter flimsy and the argu- 

dakedom. *' meats weak." Letter to his Son, December 9, 

(4) Thomson says of him, " From his rich tongue 1749. 
*' persnatlon flows."—" I tbpaght him," says Lord 
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with a eonunission to raise his vassals^ as well as any other clans 
on which he might prevail hi favour of the established Crovern- 
ment. 

Other measured of great vigour and activity were taken by 
Stanhope add his colleagues. According to an article in the guaran- 
tee for the Pi*otestant {succession, the Dutch had bound them- 
selves to famish a body of MOO men^ in case of need; and to claim 
this cohtidgent, Horace Walpole was now despatched to the Hague. 
At home, the Parliament was induced to vote most loyal addresses— 
to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act— to grant liberal supplies — to 
offer a reward of 100,000/^ for seizing the Pretender alive or dead 
-^^^md to empower the Bang to seize suspected persons^ All half- 
pay officers wei'e l^ecalled to active service. Twenty-one regi- 
ments (7000 men) were ordered to be raised. 

At Edinburgh the GroverHment, availing themselves of the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus, arrested and imprisoned in the 
Castle several noted Jacobites ; the Earls of Hume, Wigtoun» and 
Knnoul, Lord Deikford, and Messrs. Lockhart of Garnwath and 
Hume of Whitfield. By a clause in the new act -for encomraging 
loyalty in Scotland, which had passed on the 30th of August, the 
King had also been empowered to summon any suspected persons 
to Edinburgh, there to give security for their good behaviour; or, 
in case of non-appearance, to be denounced as rebels* This pro- 
vision was immediately put in force by the Lord Advocate, and a 
great number of persons summoned ; but the effect is admitted, on 
all hands, to have been very unfavodrable to the Government. It 
drove to a decision those wavering politicians who would^ in all 
probability, have remained quietty at honw, without declaring fw 
eith^ party ; and the decision thus forced upon them was almost 
always for then- secret inclination— the Pretender. Scarcely any 
obeyed the requisition j and most of them gave civil excuses to the 
one party, but active assistance to the other. Thus, tor example, 
the veteran Earl of fireadalbane, a man nearly fourscore years of 
age, sent to Edinburgh an affidavit of his ill health, which is stiU 
preserved, and which exhibits a most dreadful array of all human 
infirmities. Coughs, rheums, and defluxions— gravel and stitches 
—pains in the back and kidneys— seem the least in the catalogue; 
it declares him unable to move without danger to his life , and it is 
attested " upon soul and consciedce'' by a neighbouring physician, 
and by the minister of the parish (1). Yet, on the very day after 
the date of this paper, the old Earl had left home and joined the 
army of Mar! 

That general was still in the Highlands. He had found great 
difficulty in raising the Athol inen, from the Duke of that name 
making no manifestation in bis favour ; but it has been alleged by 

» 
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Us enemies that be himself had secretly endeayoored to disgust the 
Duke Qt Athol with the enterprise, apprehending that, should this 
powerful nobleman join the insurgents, he and not Alar would be 
considered tbeir leader ( 1 ) . To obtam the Duke's men, but without 
the Duke, is said to have been Mar's object; and he at length 
socceeded in it, through the exertions of Lord Tullibardine and 
two of his brothers. Above 500 from that country joined their 
young Marquis. Atlength, on the ^8tb of September, Mar made 
his entry into Perth; when his forces fell but little short of 5000 
men. On the same day, alsoi, he was cheered by the arrival of 
Mr. James Murray, second sola of Lord Stonnont, with most au- 
spidona tidiiq;s fron Commercy . Twelve ships, full of arms and 
ammnnition* were described as ready to safl, and the Chevalier as 
resolved to follow thmn without delay. One or two smaU ships 
of that kind bad, in fact, already reached the Scottish coast, and 
safely disembarked their stores, and accident threw into Lord 
Mar's hands a rimilar supply froitf a different quarter. A vessel 
bad been equipped at Ldth by the Government, and freighted 
with 30O stand of arms for the us6 of the Earl of Sutherland's 
party in the Norths Stress of weather compelled the vessel to 
take shells under the Fife coast near Burntisland; and the 
skipper, being a native of that place, took advantage of the gale to 
go Bsbore and visit his family. On the 2d of October, intelligence 
of his neglect of duty was brought to Perth ; it was determined to 
try diis favourable opportunity; and at five o'clock the same 
evening, a party of eighty horse, under the command of the Master 
of Sinclair, sallied from the gates. They arrived at Burntisland 
about midnight, surprised the skipper in his bed, seized the arms 
in the ship, and returned safely the same night with their booty, 
though, botii in going and coming, they had to pass within ten 
miles of Stirling. This exploit gave peculiar satisfaction to the 
insui^ents, as tending not only to augment their own resources, 
hut to knpair those of a formidable enemy ; and it also encouraged 
Mar to posh his outposts along the coast of Fife, and to station 
garrisovis in the casttes oiVurntisland and of Falkland. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Argyle had arrived in Scotland aboi^t 
the middle of September, and hastened to the camp at Stirling. 
Be had brooght with him not a single battalion [of troops, not 
oiie piece of artillery. He had found under his command no more 
than 1000 foot^ and a body of dragoons, partly from that excel- 
lent regiment the Scots Greys (2), but altogether of only 500 men. 
His own clan was kept quiet by the dread of an inroad from 

(1) SiBClair'* lis., f. 116. " U is CMUin," he " moire de ce ({iii s'est passd dans le pays d'Athol, 

add*, '* the Dvkft was of that coiiM(|aence that " et des loyales defenses que sa Grandeor le Duo 

" he'd hare done more U oaa day in raising the " a fhites poor le serTice da goavemement.** f1(jlS. 

" Highlands than Mar In two months." See also It was qo doabt drawn up In Tttaeh In order to 

p. t». I bare seen in the King's Library at the be laid before the King. 
Brit. Mas. (PoUt. Pamph. case w.) a MS. " Me- (i) ' The drigoons CAU«d the SeoU Greya for 
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General Gordon with a party of Mar's followers ; on his flank and 
rear, Glasgow, Dumfries, and other towns, were threatened by 
the Jacobites; and there seemed great danger of his being com- 
pletely surrounded at Stirling, and yet he could not move from 
before its ramparts without still more in^minent peril. Under 
such circumstances, the course for Mar to follow was plain. He 
could, early in October, have mustered above 8000 men; with 
which, says Marshal Berwick, he ought to have immediately 
marched forward ; and he could scarcely have failed to drive Ar- 
gyle before him headlong over the Tweed, and obtain possession 
of the whole of Scotland (1). But it was now that Mar's want of 
military genius grew apparent. He had been very successful in 
prevailing upon the Highland chieftains and stirring up the clans, 
a task which required only address and management; but having 
thus drawn the sword, it remained a useless weapon in his inexpe- 
rienced hands. « He lingered at Perth for several weeks, awaiting 
the movements of the Jacobites in England, who, on their part, 
were also in a great measnre'at gaze, and in expectation of his 
movements. In civil wars, to lose an opportunity is to lose all ; 
and the victory belongs to the swift still more than to the strong. 
There were several other circumstances that should hatve warned 
Mar against such procrastination. First, the disposition of his 
Highlanders, who were as usual careless of stratagem, eager {or 
battle, and likely, if withheld, to cool in spirit and to dwindle in 
numbers; next, the great expense, and consequent disgust, occa- 
sioned by delay to the principal gentlemen engaged, from the ne- 
cessity of their maintaining many of their subordinate friends and 
vassals ; thirdly, the host of jarring pretensions and claims to 
command amongst the leading men, which must always be expected 
in an irregular force, and which can only be prevented by frequent 
enterprise and active employment. The Master of Sinclair, who 
was present, complains bitterly of the nuniber of gentlemen who 
were not satisfied with being colonels when they were not ca- 
pable of being corporals ! " He tell us, also, that Mar being 
jealous of his authority, did not sufficiently consult nor willingly 
employ his ablest officers, and triiste^ltoo much to the judgment 
of one Major Clephane. "To make,'' he^ys, " his Lordship's 
^^ sudden military genius more conceivable and natural, Clephane 
^' was cried up to the skies, and was always buzzing in his ear, 
^^ like Mahomet's pigeon, and it was granted there wanted no more 



*', maii7 yean daalntained a character greatly sii> '* Tioasly transferred to another regimenf." Sir 

" perior to that of an ordinary regiment. They Walter Scott's note on Sinclair's US. p. S04. 

" never gave a bonnty exceeding a crown, and (l) M^m. de Berwick, toI. il. p. 160. The Marshal 

" were recmlted from a class of persons greatly adds, " L'on pent aToir beauoonp d'esprit, beaa- 

" superior to those who nsnally enter the army, " conp de conrage personnel, dtre habile ministre, 

** snch as the sons of decent farmers and trades- " et tontefois n'aTOir pas les talents reqnis poor 

" men, who felt a Tocation for the army. No " une entreprise de cette nature, 11 est certain 

" ignominious punishment was ever inflicted, and " que Mar ne lea ayalt pas." 
** « crimiMl who had merited such was pre- 
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^' to make a oonsommate general than Mar's head and Glephane's 
" practice." 

The movements of the English Jacobites, on which Mar so much 
depended, will now require some detail. Stanhope had continued 
to take the most vigorous measures against them. Lords Lans- 
dowaand Duplin, and the titular Duke of Powis, were committed 
to the Tower ; a warrant was issued against the Earl of Jersey ; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Paul, of the Guards, being detected in 
enlisting men for the Pretender, was secured. On 'the 21st of 
September, the very day of the adjournment of Parliament, which 
did not meet again for business till next year, Stanhope brought 
down to the Commons a message from the King, desiring their 
consent for apprehending six members of their House, whom his 
Majesty had cause to suspect of treasonable practices. These six 
members were Sir William Wyndham, Sir John Packington, 
Mr. Edward Harvey, Mr. Forster, Mr. Anstis, and Mr. Corbet 
Kjnaston ; all men of violent High-chur.ch principles, and consi- 
derable local power. The consent requested was unanimously 
granted by the House; and Harvey and Anstis being still in town, 
were immediately apprehended. The former stabbed himself in 
two or three places of the breast, but his wounds proved to be not 
mortal. Sir John Packington was brought up to London from his 
house in Worcestershire ; Sir William Wyndham was seized at his 
in Somersetshire, while asleep in bed : however, pretending to go . 
into an inner room to take leave of his wife, who was with child, 
he made his escape through a postern. A proclamation, offering a 
reward of iOOOi. for his discovery, was now issued; and Sir Wil- 
liam Onding that one of his letters had been intercepted, and that 
his retreat was likely to be tracked, thought it prudent to surrender 
himself. Accordingly, coming up to London, he put himself into 
the hands of Lord Hertford, his brother-in-law, who sent notice of 
it to Stanhope. The matter was then laid before the Privy Council, 
the King himself being present; and the Duke of Somerset, the 
father of Lady Wyndham, ofTered to be responsible for the conduct 
of his son-in-law. It was no light matter to refuse and offend the 
first Protestant peer of the country — a firm friend of the Hanover 
succession — a powerful leader of the Whig party. But Lord 
Townshend considered the proofs against Wyndham so strong, and 
the necessity for his arrest so urgent, that he resolutely made a 
motion for that object. A long pause ensued. During nearly 
ten minutes no other member ventured to support him; until at 
length two or three rose together to second the motion. It was 
carried ; and as the King withdrew into his closet, he took Lord 
Townshend's hand, and said, ''You have done me a great service 

" to-day (1)." Somerset, who expressed his resentment warmly 

(1) Con't Wtlpole, Tol. 1. p. 11. 
I. 8 
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and !nteinperately> was removed from his office of Master of the 
Aorse — the first appearance of a schism in the Whig admi- 
nistration (1). 

The arrest of Wyndham^ whose influence in the western counties 
was predominant, and who held the threads of the whole Jacobite 
conspiracy, was of great avail in breaking and unravelling its tex- 
ture. Troops had also been marched into that quarter ^ Bristol, 
which the Jacobites intended to surprise, was carefully guarded 
by the £arl of Berkeley, as Lord Lieutenant of the county ; several 
chests of fire-arms, and about 200 horses, designed for the use of 
the insurgents, were there discovered and seized, 'and their most 
active agents arrested. At Plymouth, where a similar attempt had 
been projected by the Jacobites, similar precautions were taken 
against them; and Sir Richard Yyvyan, a stirring Cornish gen- 
tleman of considerable note, was sent up to London in the custody 
of a messenger. 

The University of Oxford also felt the rod 40f power. That 
learned body had of late scarcely m^de a secret of their disaflection 
to the Government. On the flight and attainder of the Duke of 
Ormond, their Chancellor, they had, as a token of approbation of 
his principles, conferred that dignity upon the Earl of Arran, his 
brother ; and their honorary degrees were in like manner reserved 
only for non-jurors, or at' least iHigh Tories. An intercepted 
letter from an undergraduate to his friend in London boasts that 
"Here we fear nothing, but drink James's health every day." 
Colonel Owen and several other broken officers had taken shelter 
at the University, and were concerting measures with the heads of 
houses, and projecting an insurrectioQ, to be combined with that 
of Bristol j but Stanhope, having intelligence of the design, sent 
thither General Pepper, one of his Brihuega officers, with a squa- 
dron of dragoons. Marching all. night. Pepper entered Oxford at 
day-break, on the 6th of October. He immediately summoned to 
his presence both the Vice-Chancellor and the Mayor, delivered to 
them a letter from Stanhope, and acquainted them with his orders 
to seize eighteen suspected persons. The two dignitaries, scared 
at the unexpected sight of soldiers, readily promised him their 
assistance towards this object^ and the soldiers began their search ; 
Pepper, at the same time, declaring to the Vice-ChanceUor that if 
any disturbance happened, or if any persons assembled in the 
streets above the number allowed by the Riot Act, he would order 
his men to fire. No such extremities, however, came to pass. 
Colonel Owen who was lodging at the Greyhound Inn, leaped over 
a wall in his night-gown, and escaped into Magdalen College ; but 
of thp other suspected persons ten or twelve were taken, and the 
soldiers left the town. Such proceedings, it must be owned, bear 

(1) see Somerset's personal aDlmosity a9Aiiut..Toirnihen<l aud Stanliope in bU letter to Lord 
isla o( Dec. 18. 1716. Goxe's Walpole, vol. ii. p. 1^8. 
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something of a harsh and tyrannical aspect, and seem more worthy 
of Spain or Italy than of England. Yet, by these measures was 
the [intended insurrection crushed in its bud, and the bloodshed 
which must have followed it happily averted ; nor should we 
forget that the apparent mildness which forbears to punish faults 
is, in many cases, real crueltj^ which tempts to crimes. No rising 
whatever took place in the west; and when Ormond, as already 
mentioned, came off Plymouth, according to his appointment, he 
found no one ready to meet him, and was refused, says Boling- 
broke, a night's locking in a country which he had been told was 
in a good posture to receive the Chevalier himself. The in^- 
portance of the service done to the House of Hanover in this trans- 
action will best be estimated by the fact that the Jacobite party had 
always considered Ormond's design as far more hopeful and mo- 
mentous than Mar's. 

In the north of England, however, affairs took a less pacific 
tarn. The shires of Lancaster and Northumberland were, more 
than any others in England, embued with the lingering spirit of 
Catholicism; and Mr. Forster, one of the persons aimed at in the 
King's message of the 21st of September, was member for the latter 
county. A messenger had been sent down to seize him at Durham ; 
and a writ was also entrusted to the same person against the Earl 
of Derwentwater, a young nobleman whose influence was consi- 
derable in tibe norths and whose Jacobite zeal was inflamed by his 
tenets as a Roman Catholic, and by his descent as sprung from an 
illegitimate daughter of Charles the Second. Hearing of the orders 
for their arrest, and being thus driven to extremity, both Forster 
and Derwentwater resolved, rather than surrender, to precipitate 
their intended insurrection. By appointment with some friends 
they met on the 6th of October, at a place called Greenrig, from 
whence they marched the same night to the small town of Roth- 
hury. * Their force was then only sixty horse ; but, on proceeding 
to Warkworth, they were joined by Lord Widdrington (1), another 
Catholic Peer, with thirty more. They chose Mr. Forster for 
their general; not on account of his supericH* influence and station, 
still less from any supposed abilities or military knowledge, but 
simply because he was a Protestant, and because it v^as thought 
onwise to rouse the popular animosity by placing a Papist at their 
head. Forster himself, but in disguise, proclaimed the Chevalier 
at Warkworth with sound of trumpet, and as many other forma- . 
lities as a remote village could admit. From Warkworth he 
marched to Alnwick, and from Alnwick to Morpeth* He had 

(1) This was the fourth Lord WiddriDgton, great " fair fortune." (Hist. toI. tI. p.^ 604. ed.^ 18S6.) 

grandson of the one Icilled on the King's side in The accounts of his descendant in 17i6.are much 

lesi. *' He was/* says Clarendon, " one of the less favonrabie. ".I could never discoTer any 

' most goodly persons of that age a gentle- " thing lilie boldness or braTery in him," says 

" man of the beat and most snctent extraction of Hr. Robert Patten, the chaplain— no doubt an ei- 

■ the county of i^orthiimberland, and of a very collent Judge of military prowess. (Hist. p. 61.) 
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many offers of assistance from the country people ; bat had no arms i 
to equip them, and received no others than horsemen. Of these, i 
however, no small number joined him from the borders ; so that on j 
entering Morpeth, he could muster as many as 300. i 

It seems probable that a rapid advance might have given the in- < 
surgents possession of Newcastle, where several leading gentle- ] 
men, especially Sir WQliam Blackett, were eager to receive them; I 
but their delay enabled the inhabitants to prepare for defence. A i 
great majority there, as almost every where in England, was ^ 
warmly in favour of the Protestant succession : 700 men came for- ] 
ward to enlist as volunteers, the walls were hastily repaired, the i 
gateways closed up with stones, and this important post secured. «, 
Thus disappointed, the insurgents withdrew towards Hexham, ^ 
where they hoped to conununicate with their friends in Lancashire; , 
and they had already sent an express to Lord Mar, to explain their ; 
want of foot soldiers, and entreat his assistance in that respect. 

Meanwhile another insurrection was breaking forth in the south- ,^ 
west of Scotland. Lord Kenmure proclaimed the Chevalier at -, 
Moffat on the 12th of October^ and nest day attempted to surprise i 
Dumfries ; but the Marquis of Annandale, with some attendants, ^ 
having thrown himself into that town, it was secured for the King. . 
Within a few days, Lord Kenmure was joined by the Earls of Ni- ■ 
thisdale, Wintoun, and Carnwath, and other persons of note, but "■ 
the chief command still remained with himself (1). He determined ^ 
to unite his forces — they were about 200 horsemen--with those of ^ 
Mr. Forster, and for that object proceeded through Hawick and ^ 
Jedburgh, over the border to Rothbury, where, on the 19th, he [ 
was joined by ^^ the handful of Northumberland fox-hunters," as ^ 
Sir Walter Scott contemptuously calls them (2). From thence the ^ 
combined body, being apprised of Lord Mar's having sent Briga- 
dier Macintosh and a reinforcement to their aid, and of his ap- ] 
pointing Kelso as the place of junction, directed their march to that , 
town. 

The expedition of Brigadier Macintosh had been planned even ,[ 
before Mar received intelligence of the Northumbrian insurrection. [ 
I have already had occasion to notice his ruinous procrastination ' 
in lingering at Perth, and not attacking, as he might, and defeat- | 
ing, as he must, the scanty numbers of Argyle. Instead of such 
judicious boldness, he began to weave a complicated web of stra- 
tagems, and designed, in his own phrase, to enclose the Duke ' ' in 
a hose-net" at Stirling. For this purpose he had already des- 
patched to his right a body under (General Gordon to seize Inverary, 
keep the Campbells from rising, and then descend upon the Eng- 
lish army from the west. On his left he wished to effect a similar 

(1) " He was of a sin^Iar good temper, and too Uere, that fine clothes haTe been reckoned amongft 

" calm and mild to be qaalifled for sach a post, the requisites for a good general. 

*' being plain both in his dress and in his address." (1) Note to Sinclair's MS. ad fin. 
(Patten's Bist. p. gs.) This Is the flrst time, I be- 
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diversion, by sending another detachment across the Frith of Forth, 
and threatening Argyle.from the rear. The soldiers selected by 
Mar for this latter service were picked men, chiefly froiQ the clan 
Macintosh, and the regiments of Lords Nairn,Strathmore, and 
Charles Murray : they amounted to nearly 2000, and their com- 
mand vras intrusted to Brigadier Macintosh of Borlum (t), a ve- 
teran of very great experience, zeal, and intrepidity. It was no 
easy matter to cross the Frith in safety, there being then three 
English men of war at hand, to guard against any such attempt. 
Bat in hopes of mis-directing their attention, another detachment 
of 500 men was marched to Burntisland, and made apparent pre- 
parations for effecting a passage at that place. The consequence 
was, that the men of war immediately sailed to that point to in- 
tercept them, if they attempted to come over. No sooner was the 
enemy thus engaged, than Macintosh, having obtained some open 
boats at Grail, Pittenweem, and Elie (small ports twenty miles to 
the eastward), embarked his men secretly at night, and put to sea. 
Next morning, the first object descried by the English seamen was 
the fleet of boats already half way over the channel. They attempt- 
ed to give chase ; but wind and tide being, as Macintosh had cal; 
colated^ both against them, they could only send their boats in 
pursuit, and only capture one of the enemy's. Forty insurgents 
were thus taken prisoners and conveyed to Leith, where they 
were secured in the gaol -, of the others, two or three hundred, 
with the Earl of Strathmore, were stranded on the islet of May ; 
but the remainder^ to the number of 1600, safely reached the main 
land at the ports of Aberlady and North Berwick. 

The local auAiorities at Edinburgh stood aghast at an enterprise 
so dexterous and so daring. Their city was by no means pre- 
pared against an attack ; but they had in their Provost, Sir George 
Warrender, an active and undaunted chief. An express was im- 
mediately sent to Argyle, entreating his assistance^ and measures 
were taken to barricade the gates, to provide arms, and to enlist 
volunteers. Brigadier Macintosh had previously formed no 
design against Edinburgh, nor was any such authorised by 
his instructions ; but, hearing of the public consternation and 
the defenceless state of the city, and believing this great prize to 
be vrithin his grasp, he determined to push forward and seize it. 
Accordingly, having stopped at Haddington one night to refresh 
his men, he, on the 14th of October, advanced against the capi- 
tal ; and in the evening he reached a place called Jock's Lodge, 
within a mile of Edinburgh. Here he learnt that the Duke of Ar- 
gyle was every moment expected, and that a considerable number 
of fhe citizens had taken arms. He therefore thought it expedient 
to pause in his progress, and turned aside towards Leith, where he 

(1) Borlam wu the name of the Briiradler's es- mistaken in calUng It Borland, after a small place 
Ute ( Gbamben' Rebell. p. 217.) ; and Mr. Hogg Is In PerUwhiie. ( Jacobite Relics, p. 111. ed. 1819.) 
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threw open the gaol, and released the forty prisoners captured in 
their passage. From thence late the same night, he crossed to 
North Leith, and took np his quarters in the citadel. 

The citadel of Leith was a square fort with four demi>bastions 
and a dry ditch around it, built in the time of Cromwell, but since 
in a great measure dismantled. It aCTorded, however, to Mac- 
intosh no contemptible position for defence ; and during the night, 
be obtained from the government stores at the Custom-house a 
large quantity of meal, brandy, and other articles of provision ; he 
took eight pieces of cannon from the vessels in the harbour to 
mount upon bis ramparts, and he supplied the place of gates by 
hasty barricades of wood ; so that the next morning found him 
ready, if required, to stand a siege. 

On the other side, the Duke of Argyle had answered the call of 
the Provost with remarkable promptitude and judgment. He 
took. with him two or three hundred dragoons, and about as many 
t6oi, whom he mounted on country horses, and, by dint of great 
expedition, he came in sight of Edinburgh a^few hours after Mac- 
intosh, and entered the city at 10 o'clock that night. Being joined 
next morning by the horse militia of the neighbouring district, 
and also by the city guard and volunteers, he found himself at the 
head of about 1200 men; with which force he marched to North 
Leith; and coming before the citadel, sent forward a messenger 
with a summons to surrender, and a threat, that, if compelled to 
use force, he would give no quarter. 

A Highland gentleman, the Laird of Kinnachin, appeared upon 
the ramparts to answer this summons. ^^ Surrender,'' he said, 
^' was a word they did not understand, and he hqped never would. 
^' Quarter they were determined neither to take nor to give. As 
^^ for an assault, if his Grace were prepared to give, they were no 
*' less prepared to receive it." 

Argyle was, in fact, by no means able to execute his threat. 
He dismounted, and deliberately walked round the citadel, sur- 
veying it both on the land and sea side ; but finding no vulnerable 
point, be determined topostponethe attack till next morning, when 
he expected the aid of some artillery, and for that day accordingly 
he marched back with his force to Edinburgh. But it was now 
apparent to Macintosh that the arrival of this force from Stirling 
had blighted his hopes of reducing the city. On the cohtrary, it 
was far more probable that he himself would be taken, so soon as 
artillery was brought against him. Moreover, he felt that acting 
as he did against his instructions he was liable to a heavy responsi- 
bility, and could only escape the most severe censure by the most 
splendid success. On these grounds he determined to resume his 
original plan, to steal forth from the citadel of Leith that night, and 
direct his march to the south of Scotland. 

Having thus resdved, Macintosh sent a boat over the Frith, to 



» '^ 
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inf<»nn Mar of his designs; and, as the yessel left the shore, he 
directed a shot to be fired after it ; by which stratagem, he deceived 
the crews of the English men-of-war, who supposed the boat to 
belong to one of their friends, and made no attempt to intercept 
it. When night had completely set in, Macintosh silently marched 
from the citadel, proceeding along the beach, and across the head 
of the pier, where his men were knee-deep in water. He entered 
Mnsselburgh before midnight, and early on Sunday, the 16th, he 
arrived at Seton Palace, the seat of their partisan, the Earl of 
Wintoun, about seven miles from Edinburgh (1) , where he availed 
himself of a very strong garden wall as an iotrenchment, and pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence in case of pursuit from Argyle. 

Meanwhile, Lord Mar had been rejoined by Lord Strathmore 
and the troops stranded in the Isle of May, who, unable to fulfil 
their original destination, had found an opportunity of sailing 
back to Fife. The insurgent general had also received early 
tidings of the deviation of Macintosh from his instructions, and 
of the departure of Argyle from Stirling. He perceived that the 
only diversion which he could make in behalf of his lieutenant was 
by marching forwards with his army towards Stirling, since thus 
he might probably draw the Duke from Edinburgh, and rescue 
Macintosh from danger. If, on the other hand, Argyle should 
remain absent, it might then be easy for Mar to disperse the re- 
maining English troops, and effect the passage of the Forth. Wjth 
these views he immediately put hij army in motion. Startled at 
his approach, General Whitham, who was second in command at 
Stirling, immediately despatched a pressing letter to Argyle, en- 
treating him to return as soon as possible vnth his detachment. 

This express reached the Duke on the night of Sunday, the 16th. 
He had already been apprised of the new position of the insurgents 
at Seton House, and had deteruiined to assail them the next day. 
But the danger of Stirling, and of his whole army, overbore every 
other consideration, and he hastily quitted Edinburgh on Monday 
morning, with nearly all the forces he had brought, and thus, by 
a singukir combination of events, whilst Macintosh seemed to run 
from Argyle, Argyle, on his part, seemed to run from Macintosh. 
The activity and judgment of the Duke deserve, however, the 
highest praise on this occasion j and by his timely retreat he saved 
Stirling, as by his timely coming he had saved Edinburgh. At 
four o'clock that afternoon Mar had already reached Dumblane, 
six miles from the English camp, with 4000 men, and an equal 

(t) Seton Home hid sont tlnte before been for- " stones of their sepalchree, thrust irons tbronch 

ribly entered and riOed by the Lothian militia. " their bodies, and treated them id a most barba- 

Lord WIntoatt, In his answer to the articles of im- " roas, iahaman, and unebristian-lilce manner i " 

peacbmeot against him (Jan. ts. 1716), ascribes (Pari. Hist. toI. tU. p. S80.) I wish that 1 were 

tlieir conduct entirely to V private pique and re- able to contradict this disgraceful charge. Lord 

" Tenge. The most sacred plaoes/' he adds, " did Wintonn had not a,t that time taken arms against 

" not escape their fury and resentment : tbey the government : he was living peaceably In his 

" brolie into bis (Roman Catholic) chapel, defaced own housie; so that there was no pretext, but his 

"the moiiQiikmit* of his ancestors, took np tbe religion, for sncb outrages. 
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ttttinber MDowing at a short distance in the rear ; and nothing 
ctMdd have prevented his onset but Argyle's arrival— nor ought 
that The insurgent general should undoubtedly have given battle 
Hi H time yfhen his enemy's force was so much less than he could 
lii>pe again to find it ; yet he preferred the timid resolution of 
turning round and marching back to Perth without striking a 
blow, alleging as excuses that the country abput Dumblane was too 
exhausted to supply him with provisions; that he could not leave 
the north exposed to the incursions of Lord Sutherland; that he 
had not yet received all the reinforcements he was promised. The 
truth is, as William the Third observes in one of his letters, that 
*' whenever there is an unwillingness to do any thing, reasons 
*' against it are easily found to prove that impossible which is not 
"so(1)." 

Macintosh, meanwhile, remained two days at Seton House, ex- 
pecting an attack from Argyle. Had he known of that General's 
departure, he might, perhaps, have resumed his designs against 
Edinburgh, although the number of volunteers and militia now as- 
sembled could scarcely have admitted of his success. A party of 
these, which had sallied forth under Lords Rothes and Torphichen, 
deprived him, however, of all intelligence as to the state of the 
city ; and on the 19th he began his march, struck across the wilds 
of Lammermoor, and on the 22d joined the southern insurgents at 
Kelso. The combined force was then about 2000 men, namely, 
1400 foot under Macintosh, and 600 Northumbrian and Dumfries- 
shire horsemen under Lord Kenmure and Mr, Forster. 

Two plans were now open for the adoption of this army. First, 
to march southwards and engage General Carpenter, an officer of 
great merit, second in command at the battles of Almenara and 
Zaragoza, and at the defence of Brihuega, and high in Stanhope's 
confidence, who had now been sent as the military chief to New- 
castlA, and who was advancing at the head of about 900 cavalry. 
As these were newly levied, and very raw soldiers, there appeared 
a reasonable prospect of defeating them with more than twice the 
number of irregular troops, and such -a victory would have cast no 
small lustre on the rebel arms. The second plan was to march 
northwards, to take Argyle in the rear, so as to co-operate with 
an attack of Lord Mar in front. Either of these plans, if decidedly 
pursued, seemed to promise great advantages; but the difference 
of opinions as to their comparative merit precluded both. The 
Scotch officers refused to enter England, the English were deter- 
mined to advance no further in Scotland. Under these circum- 
stances, they agreed upon a miserable compromise. They deter- 
mined to march neither against Carpenter nor against Argyle, but 
to proceed along the range of the Cheviots, and to keep at nearly 

(1) Letter to the Pake of SbreviboiTt dated Aagniii 90. 1694, and printed Un the Sbrewffhnry Cor- 
respondence. ^ 
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the same distance from the Border — ^a senseless tialf-measnre, which 
failed as much as half-measures commonly do. The leading oiB- 
cers, on this occasion, instead of forming a rational and deliberative 
body, seemed rather to resemble an inanimate mass, which, when 
drawn by equal forces in different' directions, naturally takes an 
intermediate course. 

One of the first results of their folly was, that Carpenter and his 
dragoons falling into their track, and following in their rear, gave 
to their march the appearance of a flight. The disputes amongst 
themselves were also kept alive by the want of a final decision, 
and daily grew louder. On one occasion the English even threat- 
ened to surround the Highlanders, and compel them to march, 
but the mountaineers merely cocked their pistols, and calmly 
observed, that if they were to be made a sacrifice, they were de- 
termined at least that it should be in their own country. It was 
with great difficulty that this quarrel was hushed. At length, 
having reached Langholm, at no great distance from the Irish 
Channel, and being deterred from a project they had formed of 
investing Dumfries, it became necessary for them to determine 
their further movements ; and after a long altercation they finally . 
resolved upon an invasion of Lancashire, where they had good 
grounds to expect the rising and junction of the Roman Catholic 
gentry. Macintosh entered heartily into the scheme, but was 
unable to prevail upon all his followers ; and a detachment of 
500, disregarding his orders, marched away to the northward by 
themselves. 

The remaining body of the insurgents entered England on the 
ist of November, and took up. their quarters for that night at 
Brampton, a small town in Cumberland, where Mr. Forster opened 
a commission which he had received during the march from Lord 
Mar, authorising him to act as their General in England. Next 
day they proceeded to Penrith. The Posse Comitatus had been 
called out to oppose them • it was headed by the Bishop of Carlisle 
and Lord Lonsdale (1), and amounted to above 10,000V but these 
ignorant men, having formed to themselves a dreadful idea of the 
insurgejQts, were seized with a panic terror at their approach, and 
dispersed in all directions. A great number of horses and of pri- 
soners were taken ; but the latter being of far less value to the in- 
surgents than the former, were immediately released. From 
Penrith they pursued their march through Appleby and Kendal to 
Kirby Lonsdale, every where proclaiming the Pretender, and 
levying the public money. They received no assistance from the 
leading Catholics in Cumberland and Westmoreland ; most of theni, 

such as Mr. Howard of Corby, and Mr. Curwen of Workington, 

♦ » 

(1) This bishop vas Dr. William Nicholson. Lord said, In GoUlns's Peerage, to have been " a great 
Loasdale^ was the third and last Viscoant of the " patriot, and a Lord of the bedohaiober,"--A happy 
fim creation. He died uimiarried in 1780. He is . combination r 
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haying been previously secured by the goverument in Carlisle 
Castle. At Kirby, however, Mr. Forster was joined by some of 
the RoiQan Catholic gentlemen of Lancashire ; and they now en- 
tered that county, directing their march upon the town of the same 
name. Lancaster was then occupied by the notorious Colonel. 
Chartres, who wished to defend the place hy blowing up the bridge 
over the Loyne, and preventing the enemy's passage ; but this being 
opposed by the inhabitants, he retired, and the rebels entered 
without hindrance. They had here the satisfaction to release 
several of their friends imprisoned in the county gaol, especially 
One Thomas Syddal, who had headed a mob at Manchester in 
pulling down a meeting house. On the 9th they pushed forward 
to Preston, from whence Stanhope's regiment of dragoons, and one 
of militia, withdrew^on their approach. The insurgents received 
' at this place a very large accession of force, being joined by nearly 
all the Roman Catholic gentry of the district, with their servants 
4nd tenantry, to the number of about 1200(1). Most of these, 
however, were very imperfectly armed ; some had swords and no 
muskets, others had muskets and no swords ; many had no other 
weapons than 'pitch- forks, and none had any notion of discipline, 
so that this rabble might be considered an incumbrance rather than 
a succour; and thus Preston, instead of affording new energy to 
the English rebels, became, as we shall presently find, the term of 
their inglorious career. 

General Carpenter, on learning that the rebels were in full march 
into England, had also crossed the border, and hastened by forced 
marches to Newcastle and Durham, from whence he combined his 
movements with General Wills, an officer who had served with 
distinction in the Spanish campaigns, and who had now been sent 
by the Government to command in the north-west. The Jacobites 
had certainly cause to lament that their friends should, during the 
last year, have raised so many riot$ in Lancashire, more' troops 
having accordingly been sent to that quarter than would otherwise 
have been the case. Wills had at his disposal Wynne's, Pitt's, 
Stanhope's, Honeywood's, Munden's, and Dormer's regiments of 
cavalry ; consisting, for the most part, of newly levied men, but 
comprising good and experienced officers. These forces were as- 
sembled by Wills first at Manchester, and more completely at 
Wigan, to which Stanhope's regiment had retired from Preston, 
and to which Wills marched on the 11th. Having there received 
intelligence that Carpenter was advancing from the opposite quar* 
ter, and would be ready to take the rebels in flank, he determined 
to set his own troops in movement th*e next morning. It was on 



(1) Lancashire was very strongly Jacobite. Lord lion, that (what does the readier suppose?) " ho 

Sunderland, in 1719, spealca of one Mr. Crisp, a " has nerer been able to lire in the country sUlco!" 

gentleman of estate there, who had acted with so See Appendix, 
much leal for the GoTemment durlnf the Rebel- i 
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the eveniDg of the llOi that Forster first bepame a'ware of WOls's 
approach. Disheartened and confounded, that incapable chief, 
instead of giving his orders or summoningacouncil, only retired to 
bed \ and it was not till ronsed by Ixnrd Kenmvre and other officers 
from his unseasonable slumbers that he directed any measures for 
defence. 

Preston was a place whose natural advantages might have seemed 
to insure an obstinate resistance, did not resistance, as all history 
shows, depend infinitely more on the spirit of the defenders than 
on the strength of the ground. Even an open town like Zaragoza 
becomes a citadel when garrisoned by Aragonese \ even the triple 
ramparts of Gaeta are of no avail with Neapolitans upon them ! 
In front of Preston was a bridge over the Ribble, where a hand- 
ful of resolute men might have stood their ground against an army. 
From this bridge to the town (a distance of about half a mile) the 
road ran through a hollow between two steep banks. This was the 
place where, in 1 648, Oliver Cromwell had encountered such stout 
resistance from the Royalists, who are said to have rolled down 
large stones from the heights upon him and his men ; one of these 
stones coming so near him, that he could only escape by making 
his horse leap into a quicksand (1). But Forster took no advantage 
of this pass. He confined his measures to Preston itself, stationed 
his men in the centre of the town, and .drew barricades along the 
principal streets. 

So evident to a military eye was the importance of the bridge 
over the Kibble, that when Wills, on the 12th, reached that point, 
and found it undefended, he came to the conclusion that the rebels 
mast have retired from Preston, and were returning to Scotland. 
As he approached the town, however, and found the enemy ready 
to maintain it, he prepared for an immediate onset. Under his 
direction two of the bavricades were gallantly charged by separate 
divisions, but their intrepid attack was met with equal courage. A 
destructive fire was poured upon them, not only from the barri- 
cades, but from the neighbouring houses, and they had few oppor- 
tunities to retaliate upon their invisible assailants. When the night 
came on they withdrew, having suffered considerable loss, and 
made little impression. Early next morning General Carpenter 
arrived with some of his cavalry ; but even after this junction the 
King's troops, according to Marshal Berwick's statement, did not 
exceed 1000 men (2). But whether or not able to overpower 
Mr. Forster, they were enough to terrify him. Quite disheart- 
ened, he, without consulting several of his principal officers, sent 
Golond Oxburgh to propose a capitulation. Oxburgh found Wills 

(1) PatteD'8 History, p. 99. I must obserre, how- (3) H^m. de Berwick, Tdl. 11. p. 162. His short 

ever, that no loention of this tnode of resistance slietch of this rebellion, and his account of num- 

is madtt by Clarendon (Hist. vol. tL p. 74. ed. Oxf. hers on other oocaslons, are remarliably accurate. 

iSiff ), nor by Cromwell himself in bis official des- He bad, of course, the best »ourcei of Informatloo. 
pttch. ( &ashworih'0 Coll. toI. Til. p. 1187. ) 
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by no means inclined to treat ; the General saying that he would 
not enter into terms with rebels ; that they had already killed many 
of hi^ Majesty's subjects, and iQUst expect to undergo a similar 
fate. After many entreaties he at last relented, so far as to say, 
^^ that if the rebels would lay down their arms, and surrender at 
*' discretion, he would protect them from being cut to pieces by 
" the soldiers until further orders from the Government (1). '' 

The news of this proposal filled many of the insurgents with the 
highest indignation. " Had Mr. Forster,'' says an eye-witness, 
^' appeared in the streets, he would have been slain, though he 
^^ had had a hundred lives." The Highlanders, especially, almost 
rose in mutiny; wishing to rush upon the King's troops sword in 
hand, and cut their way through them to their native country ; but 
the chiefs, divided amongst themselves, perceived that it was too 
late fr an enterprise which could only have been accomplished by 
a hearty and combined determination. They resolved to jield to 
their fate, gave up Lord Derwentwater and Colonel Macintosh (2) 
as hostages, and induced their followers to lay down their arms. 
Amongst the captives were Lords Derwentwater, Widdrington, 
Nithisdale, Wintoun, Carnwatb, Kenmure, Nairn, and Charles 
Murray ; and members of the ancient northern families of Ord, 
Beaumont, Thornton, Glavering, Patten, Gascoigne, Standish, 
Swinburne, and Shafto. The total number taken was only 1400 ; 
a number so unequal to the previous computation as, to show that 
many — ^above all, no doubt, the Lancashire peasants — had either 
escaped from the town, or disguised their persons in it. Seventeen 
of their men had been killed in the defence ; of the King's troops 
seventy, and as, many wounded. Thus ingloriously ended the 
English insurrection ! Thus helpless are even the bravest men 
when without an able one ! < 

Another illustration of this truth was given in Scotland on the 
very day of the surrender of Preston. Mar had continued to 
linger at Perth even beyond the commencement of November, 
whereas a true general might have been master of Scotland six 
weeks before. It is well observed by Sir Walter Scott, that, 
^' with a far less force than Mar had at his disposal, Montrose 
** gained eight victories and overran Scotland ; with fewer num- 
^^ bers of Highlanders, Dundee gained the battle of Killiecrankie; 
^^ and with about half the troops assembled at Perth, Charles 
" Edward, in 1745, marched as far as Derby, and gained two vic- 
** tories over regular troops. But in 1715, by one of those mis- 
*' fortunes which dogged the House of Stuart since the days of 
" Robert the Second, they wanted a man of military talent just at 
^^ the time when they possessed an unusual quantity of military 

(1) See WlIIs's evidence at Lord Wintonn's trial. (Hist. p. 281.) with the Brigadier. See the evi- 
Rowell's State Trials, toI. xy. p. 854. dence at Lord Wintoun's trial, 

(t) Thl9 person l» conTounded by Mr. Chambers 
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!' means (1). " Daring this senseless delay, the force of Argyle 
at Stirliapf had been more than doabled by reinforcements from 
Ireland ; for one amongst the many errors of the Jacobites, both 
in 1715 and 1745, appears to have been their neglect of the sister 
island ; probably because they considered it too remote to bear 
very powerfully on a conflict for the Crown of England ; but their 
inactivity in a country where they bad so many partisans enabled 
iU goyernment to dispose of the troops which must otherwise have 
been left for its defence. Several regiments landing from Ireland 
hastened to the standards of Argyle, and raised his army to 3t300 
men, of whom 1200 were cavalry, so that it seemed probable this 
occasion would again confirm the old proverb—^' Forth bridles the 
" wild Highlandman." 

On the 10th of November, Mar, at length starting from bis 
lethargy, marched from Perth with all his baggage, and provisions 
for twelve days. Next morning he was joined at Auchterarder by 
General Gordon and some of the western clans (2), and the com- 
bined body amounted to upwards of 10,000 men, but presented a 
very motley appearance ; — gentlemen and their servants on good 
borses, equipped with swords and pistols^ volunteers from the 
towns on foot ; Lowland peasants with arms slung over their plain 
grey clothes -, Highland chiefs and dunnie wassails in their ^own ro- 
mantic garb ; and a train of half-naked mountaineers ^ '' and upon 
" the whole,'' says Sinclair, ' ' though we had more men, the Duke's 
" army had more fire-arms in a condition to fire (3)." On the 12th, 
the troops came to Ardoch, within eleven miles of Stirling ; and Ar- 
gyle, learning their approach, did not hesitate to give them battle, 
but marched forward and occupied the town of Bumblane. 

Early next morning, Sunday the 13th, both armies advanced 
against each other. The ground which now lay between them had 
been the former place of meeting for the militia of the sheriffdom 
of Menteith, and thence called the Sheriffmuir ; it was swelling and 
uneven, but well suited to evolutions of cavalry. Even before 
quitting Stirling, Argyle, anxious to avail himself of his superio- 
rity in horse, had resolved to meet the enemy, if possible, at that 
very spot. He now ranged his troops in battle-order, taking to 
himself the command of the right, giving the left to General 
Whitham, and the centre to General Wightman. On the other 
side, the insurgents displayed equal alacrity? and the brave spirit 
of the Highlanders, so long curbed by the timid counsels of Mar, 
now burst forth free and unrestrained, like a mountain eagle from 
its cage. When the Earl summoned his principal oflScers around 
him, and proposed to them the alternative of a batUe or a retreat, 

(1) Note to Sinclairt MS. ad to. held out the place with great brayenr. Sir W. 

(I) Gordon had not been Ten sucoessftal in hit Scott's note to Sinclair, p. 699. 

expedition to Argyleshlre. Lord Ma, brother to (8) Memoirs, p. 795. 
the Duke, bad thrown himflelf into InTerary, and 
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his voice was drowned by impatient cries of Fight ! Fight ! *^ and 
'' we were no sooner got to our posts," says one of them, " than 
^i a huzza began, with tossing up of hats and bonnets, and ran 
^^ through our whole army on the hearing we had resolved to fight. 
*^ No man who had a drop of Scots' blood in him, but must l^ve 
^^ been elevated to see the cheerftdhess of his countrymen on that 
" occasi6n|(l). " 

Mar himself took post at the head of the clans opposite the left 
wing of the Boyal troops, and endeavoured to outflank them by his 
superiority of numbers. It was, however, on the other wing that 
the battle began. The insurgents in that quarter opened against 
Argyle a fire so simultaneous and so well sustained as to extort 
the praises of even their practised opponents,* it was such as few 
regular forces could have surpassed, aiid still fewer have stood. 
But the Duke was not inactive. His experienced eye turned to a 
morass on his right : it was usually impassable ; but he calculated 
the effects of the last night's frost, and commanded Major Gathcart 
to lead a squadron over the hardened level, and strike upon the 
enemy in flank. Meanwhile he put himself at the head of his 
remaining horse, and, watching the favourable moment, charged 
the rebels at once both in front and side. Discipline carried the 
day ; the rebels were beaten back at the point of the sword. They 
made, however, a most resolute resistance, and, in their retreat 
upon the river Allan, less than three miles distant, they made 
above ten attempts to stop and rally. Argyle, on his part, be-- 
haved with no less humanity than courage : he offered quarter to 
all those he recognised ; and, on one occasion, wa&seen to parry 
three strokes wbich one of his dragoons had aimed at a wounded 
gentleman. At length, after an obstinate fight of two or three 
hours the Duke succeeded in forcing the enemy over the Allan, a 
great number being drowned in the stream; but meanwhile he 
had altogether lost sigl^t of the rest of his army, where affairs had 
assumed a very different appearance. . The clans commanded by 
Lord Mar had opened their fire upon the Royalists' left wing. The 
first fire of the English in return mortally wounded the Chief of 
Clanranald, a ga^ant veteran who had served abroad under 
Marshal Berwick, and who is remembered in the Highlands to this 
day for his feudal state and splendour. For a moment the fall of 
this revered leader damped the courage of the clans. But Glen- 
garry (2), starting from the ranks, and throwing his bonnet into 
theair, /'Reveng^e! Revenge!" he cried in Gaelic; 'Ho-day for 
*' revenge, and to-morrow for mourning! '■ Fired at these 

(1) Sinclair's MS. p. 805. General Wlghtman (S) This was the same chief who had carried the 

says in his official despatch, " I most do the enemy Royal standard at the battle of KilUeorankie. He 

*• the Justice to say, I never saw regalar troops died lA 17W. Scott*s note to Sinclair, p. W2. 
" more exactly drawn up in line of battle, and 
" that in a moment, and their officers beliaTed 
'* with all the gailantry imaginable." 
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quickening words, the Highlanders rushed forward ; in another 
moment they were upon— amongst the enemy, thrusting aside the 
bayonets with their targets, and by their broadswords spreading 
destruction and — ^what with Englishmen is still more diflScult — 
terror through the hostUe ranks. In a few minutes the whole of 
Argyle's left wing was completdy i*outed. General Whitham fled 
headlong from the "field, and never stopped till he found himself 
in the streets of Stirling. Nc^ do terrified generals ever want 
followers. A part of the Royal centre gave way with their left* 
wing, and, had these been vigorously charged, the whole might have 
been scattered -, but this opportunity being neglected, chiefly from 
the obstinacy and waywardness of the Master of Sinclair, Gene- 
ral Wightman drew off three regiments of foot to the right, and 
then marched forward to rejoin Argyle. 

The two armies were now in a very strange situation, each 
having defeated the left wing of the other. Argyle had had no 
commnnication with the main body of his forces; an aide-de-camp 
whom he sent for that purpose having falleii as he passed along 
the lines ; and it was afterwards ironically said of the Duke by his 
enemies, that he had strictly fulfilled the Christian precept of not 
letting his left hand know what his right was doing. On being 
jomed^ however, by tlie three regiments of foot, and learning the 
disaster of the rest, he with an undaunted spirit (1), immediately 
drew together his weary soldiers, and led them back to the field of 
battle. Lord Mar, on his part, had driven the fugitives before 
him as far as Gorntpwn, a village near Stirling, when he heard of 
the Duke's success on the other wing. At this intelligence he 
stopped short, ranged his men in some order, and marched back 
to the SheriShiuir, where, fearful of ambuscade or surprise, he 
took up his position on sOme rising ground. From thence he soon 
beheld the harassed forces of Argyle on their return, slowly 
toiling along the road at the bottom of the hill. So scanty was 
their number, and so exhausted their strength, that a single charge 
down-hill must have, in all probability, destroyed them. Argyle 
himself fully expecting an attack, ranged his men behind some 
enclosures and mud walls, placed two cannon in his front, and 
steadily awaited the danger. In this position both armies remained 
for sottie time, gazing at each other; but the energy of Mar utterly 
failed him at this decisive crisis. Instead of crying Forwards ! be 
gave orders for a retreat in the opposite direction ; and the Duke, 
hearing the sound of the receding bagpipes, quietly pursued his 
march to Dunblane, where he fixed his quarters for the night. It 
was on this occasion that Gordon of Glenbucket, one of the in- 



(1) One of his affleers olMerfing to him that he " If it wuna weal bobblt, weelbobbit, woel bobbit, 

Booh tattnd his Grace bod not woa • complete «• |( n ^as iia weel bobUt, we'll bobb It again ! " 
Ticiorr, Argyle awwond In Iwo U«ei of an oM 
SGoicb eony >- 
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sargent Highlanders, his heart swelling at the torpor of .his gene- 
ral, made the celebrated exclamation, '^Oh, for an hour of 
*' Dundee (1) ! " 

Thus ended the desultory and half- fought battle of Sheriffmuir . 
Both parties eagerly claimed the honour of a victory in their 
despatches, thanksgivings, and sermons (2) ; but the Duke showed 
the better right to it, by re-appearing on the field of battle the 
next morning with bis guard, while Mar never came again within 
several miles of it. Argyle might also boast of the usual trophies 
of success — having captured four pieces of cannon, thirteen stand 
of colours, and three standards, including the Royal one, called 
'' the Restoration (3)." The loss of men sustained by the two 
armies bore a more equal proportion. The insurgents are sap- 
posed to have had 700 killed, including the young Earl of Strath- 
more (4), and other persons of note ^ nearly 200, amongst them 
Lord Strathallan, were sent prisoners to Stirling ; and many more 
had been taken, but were rescued in the course of the engagement ; 
as was the case, for instancy, with the Earl of Panmure, and 
Mr. Robertson of Strowan. The Duke's army had nearly 200 
killed, as mrny wounded, and scarcely fewer taken; the most 
eminent amoig the last being the Earl of Forfar and Colonel 
Lawrence. 

It must also be observed, that several of the chiefs and soldiers 
in Mar's army were, at best^ but lukewarm in the cause, and 
inefiScient in the conflict. According to the Master of Sinclair's 
own avowal, it appears that he. Lord Huntly, and several others, 
were desirous, even before the battle, of treating with Argyle and 
laying down their arms (5). From such men, even though per- 
sonally brave, no great exertions could be expected. Sinclair, as 
I have already mentioned, refused to charge. The Marquis of 
Huntly made what historians, when speaking of great men, usually 
call *'a prudent retreat." Of Lord Seaforth^s conunon Highlan- 
ders, we are lold, without circumlocution, that they "ran off." 
Robert MacGregor, afterwards so well known under his nickname 
of Rob Roy, showed hardly more spirit : when he received orders 
to advance, he merely said to the messenger, " If they cannot do 
" it without me, they shall not do it with me." The Stuarts of 



(i)Scotr8 Dote to Sinclair** MS. p. 848. "If Eighth.of Scotland:— "And tht beast tbat was and 

" they had bot throwp down stones/' says Sir " Is not, even he is the Eighth, and Is of the 

Walter, •• they might taave disordered Argyle's " Seven, and goeth Into perdition." Re?. xtII. II. 

*' troops." General Wightman himself owns in (8) Woodrow Letters, MS., as quoted in Cham- 

his official despatch ( Nov. 14. iTiS ), " If they had bers's History. 

" had either courage or conduct, they might hare (4) " He was taken and murdered by a dragoon ; 

"entirely destroyed my body of foot; but It " and it may be said of his fate, that a mill-stone 

" pleased God to the contrary." '* crushed a brilliant." Sinclair's MS. p. 859. 

(8) It may be obserred that a controrersial war '.' (8) Sinckiir's MS. p. 790. Soon afterwards Sln- 
of sermons was waged at this period between both clair and Lord Rollo secretly oflTered to go over 
camps. The partf of the established Government with the whole Fife squadron l— a fact which Sin- 
were particularly pleased with a text which they olair takes care to suppress in his Memoirs, but 
thought happily reflected on the titles of James which appears from Lord Ttownshend's despatch 
the Seventh, and of the Pretender aa Jamea Che . of Jan. 10. 1718. See Appendix. 
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Appin aud (he Gamerons of Lochiel, two of the bravest clans of the 
Highlands, retired without striking a. blow. The latter were com- 
manded by the son (1) of Sir Evan Dhn, the renowned chieftain 
who had fought against Cromwell, and who was still alive in 1715, 
but incapable, from his great age, of taking the field , and it is 
said that, on returning home, the clan contrived to keep the event 
of the battle a secret from their aged chieftain — ashamed to make 
him feel that the Gamerons had declined from the spirit* of their 
fathers. 



CHAPTER VI. 



After the battle of Sherifimuir, the Duke of Argyle returned , to 
his former camp at Stirling, satisfied at having arrested the progress 
d'the insurgents, and maintained the passage of the Forth. It 
was still in the power of Lord Mar to have renewed the conflict^ 
and such was the wish of many of his officers. ^^ If we have not 
"yet gained a victory," said Gk^neral Hamilton, " we ought to 
" fight Argyle once a week till we make it one." But more timid 
counsels prevailed, and Mar, leading back his troops to Perth, 
relapsed into his former inactivity. 

. The time when be might have acted with effect was*, indeed, 
already flown. It was observed at the time, by even the detractors 
of Argyle's military reputation, that whether or not Sheriffmuir 
were a victory for the Duke, it was at least a victory for the King. 
The clans speedily began to forsake the standards of Mar, and to 
go home ; some in order tojsecure their plunder, others from shame 
at their late misconduct ; some from having quarrelled with their 
Lowland allies, others because disheartened at the General's tem* 
porising pcdicy. News also reached head-quarters that Lord 
Sutherland was advancing at the head of the Monroes, the Mackays, 
and other Whig clans, and that Inverness had been retaken from 
the insurgent garrison by Forbes of Culloden and Simon Fraser of 
Lovat (1). This intelligence afforded to Lords HunQy and Seaforth 
a plausible pretext, which they had for some time desired, of 
withdrawing from the enterprise. " It was their duty," they said^ 

(1) This son, John Cameron, was father of Do- (i) This was the famons— may we not fiay the. 

nald, of whom Sir Walter Scott says that "he infamous?— Lord Lovat, executed in 1745. Hi& 

" united all the accomplishments of a gentleman deceit and treachery are sti^l proverbial in th» 

" and scholar with the courage and high spirit o( Highlands. He had originally Joined the insnr> 

" a Highland chief." Notes to Sinclair, p. SM. gents of 1715, but now turned against them with 

Donald was the hero of Mr. Campbell's poem, the view of establishing his pretensions as bead 

" Loehiel ;** and will be frefuenUy monUoAed in. of the family against the claims of a Jacobite helr^ 

VT narratlye of " the '45." ess. Chambers' History, p. 293, 

I. . 9 . 
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** to cover their own couotry ;*' and they marched with all their 
retainers from (he camp^ not, however, without many promises 
of a speedy retnrn. 

Through these and similar causes, Lord Mar's army dwindled to 
half its original numbers : nor was the remnant firm and compact. 
There were not a few, who, hopeless of success — apprised of the 
surrender at Preston — Shaving no tidings whatever of the Chevalier 
— and believing him, therefore, to be a prisoner in England — ^were 
inclined to lay down their arms if they could obtain honourable 
terms. Mar endeavoured, on the contrary*, to persuade them to 
sign a declaration, which should engage them to stand by the cause 
and by each other. At. length, however, to prevent private and 
^separate treaties, he was compelled to promise that be would as- 
certain how far Argyle might be inclined to treat, or what terms 
he might be prepared to offer. For this overture Mar employed 
two channels of communication : first, the Countess of Murray, 
the Duke's aunt ; and secondly, Colonel Lawrence, one of the pri- 
soners at Sherifihiuir, who was now released on parole (1). The 
Duke sent a very courteous answer, declaring that bis instructions 
only enabled him to treat with individuals, and not with the whole 
body, but that he would immediately apply for more extended 
powers. According to this promise, he sent his oommissfon to 
London for enlargement. The ministers, however, were by. no 
means inclined to come into his views. They had averted Ormond's 
insurrection; they had crushed Forster's ; they had, therefore, the 
best part of their troops at their disposal, and were determined 
not to treat on a footing of equality vrith the rebels who still re- 
mained in arms, wishing not merely to lop the growth, but to 
pluck out the roots, of the rebellion. Some reports had already- 
reached them as to Argyle's doubtful and tempoHsing views -, and 
so far from enlarging his commission, they would not even return 
his old one. Moreover, the 6000 Dutch trdops for whom they 
had applied had landed about the middle of November, and were 
already in full march to Scotland. 

On the arrival of these powerful reinforcements, Argyle's army 
was increased in a still greater proportion than Mar's had fallen 
off, and he might now consider the rebels as completely in inn 
grasp. A great fall of snow at this season, and a long continued 
frost, alone, he said, prevented him from marching against them. 
Mar remained at Perth only as it were by sufferance, and had se- 



(1) I haye compared Sinclair's Hemolrs, p. 1086m h<m mras probably not tbe least interesting part 

irltb Lord Mar's Journal ftom France ; but neitter of the business : — *' A sentry bronght me mj dln- 

of tbese is much to be trusted on this point— ttie " ner, ylx. pies, roast beef, and hens, and a bottle 

former being a philippic against Mar, and the lat- " of wine ; and In the afternoon another bottle of 

ter his apology. In the collection of original pa- " vine, and at night a third Mr. Kinears 

pers ( p. 114.) is 'glren a most minute report to " showed me his embroidered rest, and asked mo 

I<ord Mar firom a trumpet, John Maclean, sent to " If I saw any gentlemen at Perth with a test 

Stirling on a preTions message. He especially " vuch W lito wont I mM A ftoviand," eto* 
dweUff Qn, ttio gQo4 cheer Im vecehed, irhloh to 
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cretly determined^ Whenever Argyle should advance, to yield the 
town without a blow (1). 

It was at the time that the affairs of the Chevalier bore this lower- 
ing and gloomy aspect, that he himself arrived in Scotland. I 
have elsewhere explained the reasons of his long delay, and shown 
that it was in no degree attributable to any want of zeal or spirit 
on his part. He landed at Peterhead on the 22d of December, at- 
tended by only six persons, one of whom was the Marqms ot 
Tynemouth, son of the Duke of Berwick ; and the vessel that 
brought him was immediately sent back to France with the news 
of his safe arrival. He passed through Aberdeen without disclos-* 
ing the secret of bis rank, and proceeded to Fetteresso, the prin- 
cipal seat of his young partisan the Earl Marischal, where he was 
detained for several days by his doubts as to the movements of 
Argyle (2) . Meanwhile, Lord Mar, at Perth, had no sooner been 
apprised of his arrival, than he took horse with the Earl Marischal, 
General Hamilton, and about thirty other gentlemen, and hastened 
forward to meet their long expected Prince. Fully convinced as 
I am of the justice and wisdom of the Hanover succession, and of 
the national miseries that must have resulted from its overthrow, 
1 yet cannot divest myself of a feeling of reverence — almost of par- 
tiality — ^when I behold the unhappy grandson of Charles the First 
striving for the throne of his fathers, and trace bis footsteps on the 
soil of his ancient dominion. 

The reception of Mar atFetteresso was, as might be expected, 
highly cordial ; the Chevalier warmly acknowledged his past ser- 
vices, and created him a Duke. On the 30th, James setoff from Fet- 

teresso, and on the 4th of January he slept at Glammis 
Castle, the residence of the Earls of Strathmore, which 
he declared to be the finest gentleman's seat that he had ever seen in 
any country. Two days afterwards he made his public entry into 
Dundee on horseback ; the Earl of Mar riding on his right hand, and 
the Earl Marischal on his left, while nearly 300 gentlemen brought 
up the rear. He was hailed with loud and general acclamations, 
and, at the request of his friends, remained for an hour at the 
market-place to gratify the eager affection of the people, who thronged 
to kiss bis hands. Continuing his progress, he, on the 8th, arrived 
within two miles of the army, at the Royal palace of Scone, where 
he established his residence, named a regular council, and per- 
formed several other acts, of state. He issued six proclamations 
for a general thanksgiving, in gratitude of the special and ^^ mira- 
" culous providence" shown in his safe arrival (3)5 for prayers 
in churches ; for the currency of all foreign coins ; for the meeting 
of the Convention of Estates ; for ordering all fencible men, from 

(1) Lord Mar's account from France i llndal'» I7ie. Slnart Papew. See Appendix. The caW 
WaL Tol. Ti. p. 491. publicly assigned was an agne. . 

(s> Tho Pretender to I^oid BoUngbroke, Jan. % (S) CoUectton ot Original Papen, p. 199. 
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Sixteen to sixty, to repair to hiis standard ; and for his coronation 
on the 23d of January. 

'^At the first news of his landing," says one of the insurgent 
gentlemen at Perth, ^Ht is impossible to express the joy and vigour 
" of our men. Now we hoped the day was come, when we should 
^' live more like soldiers, and should be led on to face our enemies, 
^^ and not be mouldering away into nothing, attending the idle de- 
^' termination of a disconcerted council (1)." His appearance 
amongst his troops was, however, attended with mutual disappoint- 
ment. He had been promised by Lord Mar a large and victorious 
army. They had been told that he vronld bring with him a nu- 
merous body of officers, and, perhaps, of men, and a large supply 
of money, arms, and anmiunition. He now came almost alone in 
the midst of a dwindled and discordant multitude. On making 
his entry into Perth, the day after he reached Scone Palace, he 
expressed his wish to see ^^ those little Kings with their armies/' 
as he called the chiefs and the clans ; and one of the most martial 
tribes of Highlanders was accordingly marshalled before him. He 
was much pleased at the appearance iind the arms of the moun- 
taineers; but, on inquiring how many such were in arms for him, 
and learning their scanty numbers, he could not conceal his feel- 
ings of concern and surprise (2) ; and in fact, so much reduced was 
the insurgent army, that they could not venture to disclose their 
weakness by the customary pageant of a general review. 

Nor was there any reasonable hope of speedy reinforcements. 
Huntly and Seaforth, to whom James had immediately applied, 
were privately treating with the government for a submission ; and 
the unusual depth of the snow was a reason with some, arid a 
pretext with many others, for remaining at home. Meanwhile, 
Argyle still continued in front, at the head of an army, now im- 
mensely superior both in numbers and in discipline, and he had 
already pushed his outposts along the coast of Fife, dislodged the 
insurgent garrisons, and cut off the supply of coal from the camp 
at Perth. 

Difficulties such as these might have baffled even the military 
skill of Marlborough, or the heroic spirit of Montrose. Still less 
could they be overcome by a young and inexperienced Prince. 
Had James been bred a Protestant, had he come to the throne by 
undisputed succession, and had he ruled in tranquil times, he 
would certainly have been a popular monarch, from his graceful \ 
manners, his mild temper, and his constant application to business. | 

The letters of his which I have read in the Stuart and other Gol- 

J 

(1) True Acconnt of the Preceedlngs at Perth, northwards to Lord Hontly's ; that be ires not at I 

• hy a Rebel. London, A716, p. 15., a curtoas and Perth during any part of these later transactions, 

aothontic narratire. Mr. Chambers, who quotes and never saw the Gberaller in Sootland, i 

this worlc, is mistaken (note, p. 331 ) in ascribing (s) Mar In his prerlous letters had swelled his ' 

it to the Master of Sinclair. If he had had an op- army to 16,000 men 1 Mdm. de Berwick, vol. il I 

portunlty of reading Sinclair's MS. Memoirs he p. ITO. I 

would hare fopnd that Sinclair had already gone i 
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lections, appear to me "v^rittcn with remadrkable ability and power 
of lang^uage. But he had neither that daring energy, nor that 
sonnd judgment, which might fit him for the part of leader in 
trying emergencies. It was once obserred by Stanhope to Dubois, 
that if ever France should fit out an expedition against England, 
he only hoped, to insure its failure, that the Pretender might be 
placed at its bead (1). Nature had made this Prince a quiet un- 
enterprising man, education a bigoted Catholic, and, like most of 
the Princes of his race, he combined an obstinate and unreasonable 
pertinacity in what he had once determined, with a blind submission 
to favourites, sometimes unwisely chosen and always too readily 
obeyed (2). Even at this period, the crisis of his own fate, he was 
so little warned by his father's as to refuse, or rather evade, giving 
the same promise of security to the Church of Ireland as to the 
Church of England, and stubbornly to withstand all the represen- 
tations of Bolingbroke upon that subject (3) ! 

The appearance and demeanour of the Chevalier, when in Scot- 
land, seem to be truly described by one of the gentlemen who had 
taken up arms for his cause : — ' ' His personjwas tall and thin , seem, - 
^Mng to incline to be lean rather than to fill as he grows in years. 
'' His countenance was pale, yet he seems to be sanguine in his 
^'constitution, and has something of a vivacity in his eye that 
^' perhaps would have been more visible, if he had not been under 
'^ dejected circumstances and surrounded with discouragements, 
" which, it must be acknowledged, were sufficient to alter the 
'* complexion even of his soul as well as of his body. His speech 
"was grave, and not very clearly expressing his thoughts, nor 
*' overmuch to the purpose, but his words were few, and his be- 
"haviour and temper seemed always composed. What he was 
*^ in his diversions we knew not ; here was no room for such things. 
"It was no time for mirth. Neither can I say I ever saw him 

" smile I must not conceal, that when we saw the man 

" whom they called our King, we found ourselves not at all ani- 
" mated by his presence, and if he was disappointed in us, we 
" were tenfold more so in him. We saw nothing in him that 
"looked like spirit. He never appeared with cheerfulness and 
"vigour to animate us. Our men began to despise him; some 
" asked if he could speak. His countenance looked extremely 
" heavy. He cared not to come abroad amongst us soldiers, or to 
" see us handle our arms or do our exercise. Some said the cir- 
" cumstances he found us in dejected him; I am sure the figure 
" he made dejected us ; and, had he sent us but 5000 men of good 



(1) SeTelinget, Mimolrei Seoretg, toI. 1. p. Ml. (8) Bolingbroke to James, Not. s. 1718. Appea^ 
(1) See the deliberate and relnotant opinion of dix. See alio bis remarks in tbe letter to Wy ad- 
one of hii watmett partiiau, Mr. LoeUArt of liam. 
Cvnwatli, wriUng in Uwb ^ev 1718; Lockhart 
Hpvf, TOl.U.p.40i. 
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f ^ troops, and never himself come amongst ns, ve had done other 
" things than we have now done. (1) /' 

The same writer adds, however, ^'I think, as his affairs were 
^^situatedy no man can say that his appearing grave and composed 
'^ was a token of his want of thought, but rather of a significant 
^^ anxiety, grounded upon the prospect of his inevitable ruin/' 
His speech to his council, also, which was] printed and circu- 
lated at the time, is marked by sense and spirit. ^^ Whatsoever 
^^ shall ensue," he said in conclusion, ^'I shall leave my faith- 
^^ful subjects no room for complaint that I have not done the 
^^ utmost they could expect from me. Let those who forget their 
^' duty, and are negligent of their own good, be answerable for 
'^the worst that may happen. For me it will be no new thing 
'4f I am unfortunate. My whole life, even from my cradle, 
'^has shown a constant series of misfortunes, and I an^ prepared 
^'(if so it please God) to suffer the threats of my enemies and 
**yours." 

The council held on this occasion, the 16th of January, de- 
termined upon several important measures. First, to fortify Perth, 
a labour which might have beea and should have been com- 
pleted long before; secondly, to impede the advance of the Duke 
of Argyle by burning Auchterarder, and all the other villages 
on the road to Stirling. It was with the utmost difficulty that 
the Chevalier could be brought to consent to this harsh and in- 
vidious project ; a reluctant permission was, however, at length 
wrung from him, and the measure accomplished. Steps were 
also taken to summon the absent clans, and to obtain supplies 
of arms and money; for it was one of the many misfortunes of 
the Jacobites at this juncture, that a vessel which was bringing 
them some gold from France in ingots had been stranded, and 
the treasure lost (2). 

Meanwhile the government, dissatisfied at Argyle's procras- 
tination, sent down General Gadogan, one of Marlborough's best 
officers, to quicken and decide his movements. Cadogan, on 
coming to Stirling, found the Duke, as he says, anxious to in- 
vent excuses for inaction, and labouring to discourage the troops 
by exaggerating the numbers of the enemy and the dangers of 
the service (3). One of his pleas for remaining quiet was founded 
on the want of artillery; but Cadogan, proceeding in person to 
Berwick, hastened the arrival of the expected train. Another of 
the Duke's objections was the extreme rigour of the season ; another 
the burning of the villages (for excuses are never wanting where 
inclination is) ; but the urgency of Cadogan over-ruled all his dif- 
ficulties, real or pretended, and obliged him, on the 25th of 

(1) TraeAG4)oaBtortiie]Pro€eedlngsatPertb,br money wai part of the loan from Spain. lUm. 
a Rebel, p. 19. de Berwick, toI. ii. p. 169. 

(s) Lonl Mar's Aocoant firom France. This (8) Goxe'g Life of KarUwroof b, toI. rt p. 834. 
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Jaimary, to begin employing the oonntry people in clearing away 
the snow, preparatory to the march of the army. 

The news of this intention rapidly flew to Perth, earning great 
perplexity amongst the chiefs, and great rejoicings amongst the 
men. The latter were loud and chunorous for battle ; the former 
sat in deliberation the whole night of the 28th, bnt could come to 
no decided resolution. ^^Why, what would yon have us do?" 
said an oflBcer next day to one of the tumultuous parties gathered 
in the streets. ^^Do! " cried a Highlander, ''what did you call us 
^^ to arms for? Was it to run away ? What did the King come 
^^ hither for ? Was it to see his people butchered by hangmen, and 
^^ not strike one stroke for their lives? Let us die like men, and 
^^not like dogs!'' A gentleman from Aberdeenshire adde4 his 
opinion, that they ought to take the person of their monarch out 
of the hands of his present timid counsellors, and then, if he were 
willing to die like a Prince, he should find there were ten thousand 
gentlemen in Scotland who were not afraid to die with him (1). 
These sentiments were no doubt very becoming in brave subal- 
terns ; but as certainly it behoved the generals to bear in mind the 
enonnous disproportion of numbers and of discipline — ^the incom- 
plete defences of Perth and the diflBculty of standing a siege— the 
actual want of fuel and the future want of provisions — the danger 
of a second Preston— and the possibility that some of the insurgents 
might be base enough to make terms with the government by 
giving up the Chevalier. A retreat to the northward, on the con- 
trary, would afford further time for the chance of foreign succours, 
would secure the person of the Pretender, might entangle Argyle's 
army in the intricacies of the Highland hills, expose him to a bat- 
tle on more equal terms, and deprive him of all service from his 
cavalry. On these grounds, we can scarcely join the Highland 
soldiers in condemning as pusillanimous the resolution which was 
finally taken of vrithdrawing from Perth, although I admit, there 
seems reason to believe, that many of the chiefs had already for 
some time determined to abandon the whole enterprise, to induce 
the Pretender to re-embark at Montrose, and the army to disperse 
in the Highlands. 

The resolution to retreat, finally formed at a council on the 
night of the 29th of January, was promulgated to the army on 
the 30th, a day whose evil augury for the House of Stuart was 
observed and lamented by all present. With sullen silence, or in- 
dignant outcries, did t^e Highlanders prepare for their departure ; 
and mournful was the farewell of their friends at Perth, now about 
to be exposed to the vengeance of the insulted government. Early 
next morning the troops began to defile over the Tay, which, 
usually a deep and rapid river, was now a sheet of solid ice, and 

<i) Tnie Account of Procoedlngi «t PerUi, p. 18. 
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bore both horse and foot of the retreating army. Their inarch 
TV^as directed along the Garse of Gowrie to Dundee. 

On the other hand, the English and Batch troops did not qait 
Stirling till the 29th. They advanced that day to Auchterarder, 
one of the villages burnt by the insurgents, vf here they encamped 
all night upon the snow, a few only being partially sheltered by 
the bladcened and roofless walls that still remained. Argyle, 
leading the vanguard, entered Perth about twelve hours after the 
last of the insurgents had left it, and, first allowing a day of rest, 
proceeded with a sdect body in their pursuit. Gadogan virrites to 
Marlborough at this juncture : ^'The Duke of Argyle grows so 
^' intolerably uneasy that it is almost impossible to live vrith hiai 
^'any longer; he is enraged at the success of this expedition, 
^^ though he and his creatures attribute to themselves the honour 
'^ of it. When I brought him the news of the rebels being rua 
''from Perth, he seemed thunderstruck, and was so visibly coa- 
'' cerned at it, that even the foreign officers that were in the room 

'' took notice of it Since the rebels quitting Perth, he has sent 

" for 500 or 600 of his Afgyleshire men, who go before the army 
'' a day's march to take possession of the towns the enemy have 
''abandoned, and to plunder and destroy the country, which 
" enrages our soldiers, who are forbid, under pain of death, to 
" take the value of^ a farthing, tiiough put of the rebels' bouses. 
"Not one of these Argyle men appeared whilst the rebels 
"were in Perth, and when they might have been of some 
use (i)." 

The real motives for Argyle's backwardness are not perhaps 
very apparent. He may have wished to spare many of the insur- 
gents from private friendship and connection ; he may have been 
afraid lest the forfeiture of their estates should involve the loss of 
his own seignorial rights over some of them. It seems to me, 
however, still more probable, that, considering the chance of inva- 
sions from France, or insurrections in England, he was^unwiUing 
to act too vigorously against the Chevalier, and to cut off all hopes 
of future power if that party should prevail. Certain it is, at least, 
that such was the opinion entertained of his motives by the govern- 
ment at London; insomuch, that, in a very short time, he was de-. 
prived of bis command, and recalled to England. It is certain, 
also, that there was a period in Queen Anne's reign when he was 
thought by no ndeans disinclined to espouse the pretender's inter- 
ests, and that in 1717 and 1718 there was on foot another project 
for gaining him over to that cause-— a project which, according to 
the judgment of the leading Jacobites, failed diiefly on account of 
Lord Mar's jealousy and James's consequent refusal to give the 

(1) Letter from General Gadogan to the Dnke of of the troojM from StirUng ; they reached Tulli- 
Marlborough, dated Feb. 4. 1716, and printed in bardlne not on (ho fourtli (UTi but on the m- 
C0S«>K«n9Uii, («OMt»iBiHftk9|kf»U>t|i9ID^b COjLd. .^. 
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positive assurances required (1). With all his valour, skill, and 
eloquence, there vfas never, I believe, a more fickle and selfish 
pditician than Argyle. 

The insurgent army from Dundee continued its march to Mont- 
rose, vf here the Chevalier "was pressed by his secret advisers to re- 
embark. For some time he turned a deaf ear to their remon- 
strances, and earnestly pleaded to share the fate of his friends. 
Every hardship, he said, every danger he was ready to endure 
with the men who had sacrificed their all for his service ; and it 
appears that the only argument to which he finally yielded was, 
that it would be much more easy for these unfortunate men to 
obtain terms from the government in his absence than whilst he 
remained with them. His departure, however, was carried into 
effect in a manner that gave it every appearance of desertion and 
deceit. All reports of any such intention were utterly denied ; his 
guards were ordered to parade as usual before his lodgings, and his 
baggage was sent forward with the main body of the army, as a 
pledge of his intention to follow. Having thus lulled the vigilance of 
hispartisaiis, James, on the evening of the 4th of February, slipped 
out of a back-door, and proceeded on foot to Lord Mar's quarters, 
and from thence to the water-side, attended by that nobleman and 
by several others. They pushed from shore in a private boat, and 
embarked in a small French vessel, which was waiting for them 
in the roads, and which immediately stood out to sea. Such is 
the fate of those whose characters are less daring than their enter- 
prises ! 

The Chevalier left behind him a commission appointing General 
Gordon conunander-in-chief, and giving him full powers to treat 
with the enemy ; and he also left a letter to the Dyke of Argyle, 
with arsum of money, the remnant of his slender resources, desir- 
ing that it might be applied for the relief of the poor people whose 
villages he had given orders to bum ; '^ so that," he adds, '^ I may 
^* at least have the satisfaction of having been the destruction of 
'^ none, at a time I came to free all (2) ." 

It is needless to dwell upon the grief and disappointment of the 
insurgent army after the loss of their leader. They marched 
towards Aberdeen, hourly growing fewer and fewer, as individuals 
escaped or concealed themselves in different directions ; and from 
Aberdeen they retired up Strathspey to the wilds of Badenoch and 
Lochaber. Very few fell into the hands of the enemy, ? partly 
from the remissness of Argyle's pursuit to Aberdeen, and partly 
from the dijBScnlty ot sending regular troops into the rugged and 
desolate tracts beyond it. On the latter point Sinclair has recorded 



(1) See the dttaUi of thl* tranMoUon in the ttme denied by the Whig wrlten, who asiaUed the 

loekhart Papen, toI. II. p. 18. Pretender's penonU oharacter iritti Tery nnjwl 

<s) The original letter U minted In Mr. Cham- thoosh perhw VMtt9l fererily. 
hen* Bistoiy, p. 811 itf exUtence yru tot vmn 
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a very remarkable opkiioQ : ^^ I remember that I once heard his 
*' Grace of Marlborough say in Flanders, that if ever he com- 
*^ manded against the Highlanders, he would never be at the troiible 
^^ of following them into their hiUte, to* run the risk of minings 
'^ an army by fatigue, and giving them any occasion of advantages, 
'^ when he could post himself so as to starve them if they pretended 
'^ to keep together, or till, by their natural inconstancy, they se* 
^'parated; after which every one would do his best to get 
'^ terms (t)**' In the Highlands Uieinsurgent body finally dispersed ? 
the common men, safe in their obscurity, retiring to their private 
homes, whilst the gentlemen for the most part took boats in Caith- 
ness, escaped to the Orkneys, and afterwards made their way to 
the Continent. 

James himsdf , after a voyage of seven days arrived safely at 
Gravelines, wd proceeded from thence to St. Germains. On the 
morning after his arrival he was visited by Lord Bolingbroke, 
Vhom he received with much show of kindness. It was strongly 
urged upon him by that able minister, that he should hasten to Bar, 
and take possession of his former quarters before * he Duke of Lor- 
raine had time to desire him to look out for a residence elsewhere. 
He might otherwise be reduced, from the want of any other asylum, 
to take shelter in the Papal stale of Avignon, which would not only 
rcpiove him to a greater distance from England, but produce a 
most unfavQprable effect on the Protestants of that country. 
James, after somp days' delay, and several attempts to obtain 
an interview with the Regent, seemed to acquiesce in his ad- 
vice i promised Bolingbroke to set out at five the nest morning ^ 
asked him to follow as soon as possible, and pressed him in his arms 
at parting with every appearance of confidence and cordiality. 
Yet at that very moment be had already decided on the dismissal 
of the Minister whom he so tenderly embraced. Whether it be 
that he gave ear to the charge of treachery which others hurled 
2^ainst Bolingbroke to cover their own incapacity and want of 
conduct-^or whether he had been moved by some disrespectful 
expressions which Bcdingbroke had uttered in a drunken sally (2) 
-frhe took a resolution which, beyond all others, perhaps, set the 
seal to the ruin of his cause. Instead of posting to Lorraine, he 
went to a little house in the Bois de Boulogne, the residence of 
several intriguing female politicians, and there he had private in- 
terviews with the Spanish and Swedish Ministers, pleasing himself 
with an air of myst^ and business (one of the surest symptoms 
of a little mind), and neglecting the only real business which he 
should have had at that time. Three days afterwards, Boling- 

(1) Slnclair'g Memoin, MS. p.. 848, dranken expressions does not, I think, rest on 

(H For tiM charge of trsftCherf bf Mr. iuam ywf certatn avihorltr ; (t is related more at length 

Murray, and tbe answere by Lord BollBKbrolM in Goxe's Walpole (vol. i. p. 200. See also toI. II. 

and bis ateeretary. Brinadon, aa« TMUIal'f Hiit. P- 807.). Hie cbarye of tTM^iery ^ iBOSt cer- 

Tol. Ti. p. 816.) The story of Bolingbroke's talBlffalae. 
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broke unexpectedly recdred a visit from fbe Dnke of Qrmond, wbo 
put into his hands two orders in a very laconic style, written by 
the Gheyalier — the one dismissing him from his post as Secretary 
of State, and the other requiring him to deliver to the Dnke (he 
papers in hisofiSce— ^^ all which," adds Bolingbroke, ^^ might have 
'' been contained in a letter-case of a moderate size. I gave the 
^^ Duke the seals, and some papers I could readily come at. Some 
^^ others, and, indeed, all such as I had not destroyed, I sent 
'^ afterwards to the Chevalier, and I took care to convey to him by 
^^ a safe hand several of his letters, which it would have been very 
*^ improper the Duke should have seen. I am surprised that he did 
^^ not reflect on the consequence of my obeying his order literally. 
'*• It depended on me to have shown his general what an opinion 
" the Chevalier had of his capacity (1). I scorned the trick, and 
'^ wonld not appear piqued, when I was far from being angry." 

Yet, however any feeling of anger might be disavowed, the 
reader may easily guess that the fiery spirit of St. John glowed 
with the strongest resentment. He immediately renounced all 
connection with the Jacobite party ; he even made overtures to 
Lord Stair for his own pardon in England; and to the Queen 
Mother, who sent to assure him that his dismissal had taken place, 
wilhoat her knowledge, and that she hoped to adjust matters, he 
indignantly replied that he was now a free man, and that he widied 
his arm might rot off if he ever again drew his sword or his pen for 
her son's cause ! It is scarcely possible to condemn too much the 
absurd infatuation which urged the Pretender thus wantonly to cast 
away the ablest, perhaps the only able man in his service* On this 
transaction we may suspect the remarks of BoUngbroke. But we 
should trust the testimony of Marshal Berwick, a man of accurate 
information and scrupulous veracity, whose attachment to his bro- 
ther was hot in this case warped by any peculiar friendship for the 
falleii minister. ^^ One must have lost one's reason, " he observes, 
'' if one did not see the enormous blunder made by^ King James in 
^^ dismissing the only Englishman he had able to manage his affairs ; 
'*" for, whatever may be said by some persons of more passion than 
'^ judgment, it is admitted by all England, that there have been few 
^^ greater ministers than BoUngbroke. He was born with splendid 
^^ talents, which had raised him at a very early age to the highest 
^' employments ; he exerted great influence over the Tory party ^ 
^' and was in fact its soul. Could there then be a more lamentable 
'^ weakness than to rid one's self of such a man at the very' time 
'^ when he was most wanted^ and when it was most desirable to 
^ ^ make i^o new enemies ? If even be beid been to blame, it would 

(1) This assertton is conflnned by the letters " persuade him." The orders coDTeyed by Ormond 

fhemselTes, now preserred in the Stnart Papers, to Boiingbrolce are still amonpt the Stuart 

Tfai»« on Nov. 16. 1718, James vrltes, " Our 9ood Papers, and are exactly as tha latter describes 

" hearty Duke (Onnond) wants a good head wUh tbiom. 
" him. I would hate sent Booth, bat I could not 
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*' hare been prudent lo have effected his exclosion by some milder 
" means, and these would not have been hard to And ; it need only 
" have been insinuated to him that the coldness which prevailed 
*' between him and Ormond would not admit of their acting any 

*' longer together But to cast a public stigma upon 

*' him, and seek to blacken his character with the world, is an in- 
'* conceivable proceeding, and it has lost King James many more 
*' friends than people think. I was in part a witness how Boling- 
^^ broke acted for King James whilst he managed his affairs, and I 
" owe him the justice to say, that he left nothing undone of what 
'' he could do ; he moved heaven and earth to obtain supplies, but 
*' was always put off by the Court of France ; and though he saw 
^^ through their pretexts and complained of them, yet there was no 
" other power to which he could apply." 

The last and most painful, but unavoidable result, of this rebel- 
lion still remains to tell — ^the conviction and punishment of its 
leaders. In Scotland few or none of note had been taken, while the 
surrender of Preston, on the contrary, had given into the hands of 
Government a 'great number of considerable persons, both Scotch 
and English. Of these, some half- pay officers, being treated as de- 
serters, underwent a summary trial before a court-martial, and 
were forthwith shot, according to its sentence. About five hundred 
of the inferior prisoners were sent to Chester Castle, and many 
others to Liverpool ; but those of gentle birth were escorted to Lon- 
ddn, where they arrived on the 9th of December. From Highgate 
each of them had his arms tied with a cord across his back 
(Mr. Forster, though a member of Parliament, not excepted), 
their horses being led by foot-soldiers, and the drums of their escort 
beating a triumphal march ; an insult to prisoners before their trial, 
which the notoriety of their guilt may explain rather than excuse. 
Having thus made a public entry (for so their enemies termed it in 
derision), they were divided amongst the four principal prisons, 
the noblemen being secured in the Tower. 

The trial of these last before the House of Lords was the first 
object of Parliament, when it reassembled on the 9th of January. 
On that very day Mr. Lechmere, in a long speech, which is still 
preserved (1), descanted upon the guilt of the rebels, and the 
^^ many miraculous providences'' which had baffled their designs; 
and ended by impeaching James, Earl of Derwentwater, of high 
treason. Other members followed, and impeached Lord Widdring- 
ton, the Earls of Nithisdale, Wintoun, and Carnwath, Viscount 
Kenmure, and Lord Nairn. No opposition was offered, and the 
impeachments were carried up to the Lords on the same day. The 
accused noblemen were brought before the House on the 19tb, and 

(1) SM Pari. Hist., Tol. Til. pp. tIT— 138. Lech- given or received) taad ceued to be so fa Decern* 
mere had been made SoIieitoiv«eaeral in October, her, 1719. fieitson's Political lodei. 
1714, bttt (1 fcnov not for vhat ofltoace either 
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knelt at the bar until the Lord CbanceUor desired Ihem to rise, 
when they pleaded goilty, acknowledging their crime, and throwing 
tbemselyes upon the Ring's mercy — all except Lord Wintoun. 
Sentence of death was accordingly pronounced upon the former, 
and preparation made for the trial of the latter. 

Of the six peers thus condemned, 6ne, Lord Nairn, is said to 
have been saved solely by the interposition of Stanhope. They 
had been at Eton together, and, though they had scarcely met since 
that time, yet the minister still retained so much friendship for his 
former sdiool-fellow, as earnestly to plead for his life, and iSnding 
his request refused by the other members of the Cabinet, he made 
his own resignation the alternative, and thus prevailed (1). Great 
interest was also made in behalf of the rest. The Duchesses of 
Cleveland and Bolton, and other ladies of the first rank, accom- 
panied the young Countess of Derwentwater to an audience of the 
King, and joined her in imploring his Majesty's clemency. On 
another occasion Ladies Nithisdale and Nairn (this was before 
Stanhope's interposition had succeeded), concealing themselves 
behind a window-curtain in an anteroom, and waiting till the 
King passed through, suddenly rushed fortli, and threw themselves 
at his feet. Attempts were also made elsewhere upon feelings 
more ignoble than those of compassion ; and the first Lord of the 
Treasury declared in the House of Commons, that 60,000f. had 
been offered to him if h^ would obtain the pardon of only one. Lord 
Derwentwater. Several of the staunchcst Whigs in the House of 
Commons— amongst others Sir Richard Steele, with his characteris- 
tic good nature — ^were inclined to mercy. But Walpole took the 
lead in urging measures of severity, and declared that he was 
'^ moved with indignation to see that there should be such un- 
" worthy members of this great body, who can, without blushing, 
*' open their mouths in favour of rebels and parricides," When 
we consider how very greatly and undoubtedly Walpole was 
distinguished by personal lenity and forbearance, during his long 
administration, his vehen)ience on this occasion may surely be 
alleged as no small proof of the real necessity for making some rigor- 
ous examples. He moved the adjournment of the House till the 
1st of March, it being understood that the condemned peers would 
be executed in the interval j but he prevailed only by a majority 
of seven, the numbers being 162 and 155- 

y[In the House of Lords the friends of the unfortunate noblemen 
made a still more effectual stand. A debate having arisen on the 
presentation of their petition, one member of the Cabinet, the Earl 
of Nottingham, mindful of his former Tory principles and friend- 
ships, suddenly declared in their favour. His unexpected defection 
threw confusion and discord into the ministerial ranks, the resis- 

% (1) See fbnie remarks on this oocurrenee in nniBt eibMrre, lioweTer, tbatitrestscjiieflyontfae 
Seward's' AiMOdoies, toI. II. p. tsi. ed. i«04. I evidence or tradition. 
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tance of the GoTernment was over-mled, and an addtess to the 
King for a reprieve to such of the condemned Lords as should 
deserre his mercy, was carried by a majority of five (1). 

Astonished and alarmed at this result, the Ministers met in 
council the same evening. They drew up the King's answer to 
the address, merely stating, ** that on this and all other occasions 
" he would do what he thought most consistent with the dignity 
** of his Crown and the safety of his people. " They determined, 
however, to comply with the declared wish of one branch of the 
legislature, so far as to respite, besides Lord Nairn, the Earl of 
Camwath and Lord Widdrington ; but, at the same time, to fore- 
stall any further pleas or intrigues in favour of the three re- 
maining peers, they despatched an order for their execution the 
next morning. A resolution was also taken to dismiss from office 
Lord Nottingham, his son Lord Finch, and his brother Lord Ayles- 
ford, as a mark of the Royal displeasure at the course which the 
former had so unexpectedly taken in debate. On this Walpole 
writes a^ foUows to his brother : — *' You will be surprised at the 
^^ dismission of the family of the Dismals ; but all the trouble we 
^^ have had in favour of the condemned Lords arose from that 
^^ corner -, and they had taken their pli to have no more to do 
^^ with US; and so the shortest end was thought the best. These 
^^ are storms in the air^ but I doubt not they will all be blown 
"over (2)." 

In the night that intervened, one of the condemned peers, Lord 
Nithisdale^ had the good fortune to make his escape from the Tower 
in disguise. His Wife, with an heroic courage inspired by tender 
affection, ^ved his life at the hazard of her own, sending him 
forth in her own dress, and remaining a sacrifice, if required, in 
his place (3). Thus the number of noble victims was finally re- 
duced to two ; and early next morning, the 24th of February, 
Lords Derwentwater and Kenmure were brought to the scaffold, 
which had been erected on Tower Hill, and which was all covered 
with black. Derwentwater suffered first : he was observed to 
turn very pale as he ascended the fatal steps ; but his voice was 
firm, and his demeanour steady and composed. He passed some 
time in prayer ; and then, by leave of the Sheriff, read a paper, 
drawn up in his own hand, declaring that he died a Roman Ca- 
tholic — that he deeply repented his plea of Guilty and expressions 
of contrition at his trial — and that he acknowledged no one but 
King James the Third for his rightful sovereign. He added : '^I 
*' intended to wrong nobody, but to serve my King and country, 
^^ and that without self-interest, hoping^ by the example I gave, 

tl) S96 some remarks on this address In Mr. will be fonnd in the Appendix of my second yo« 

Ballam's accoant of Lord Danby's Impeachment in lame. Her Lord's escape is overlooked by Coxe 

J679. Const. Hist. Bandry's edit. , toI. U, p. 907. where he speaks of three peer* being aetMllx be^ 

(t) Goxe's walpole, toI. a p. SI. k««A«4, mmkn 9t Wal»9le, toi I. j^ n. 

(8) lAdy rU(bii»diile'ii ofra tSwHus U9xn»f9 
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j' to tiave indnced others to their duty ; and God, ^ho sees the 

/ ^* secrets of my heart, knows I speak truth I am in per- 

" feet charity with all the worlds— I thank Gk)d for it— even with 
^' those of the present Government who are the most instrumental 
^^ in my death. " He then turned to the block, and viewed it 
elosely, and findings in it a rough place, that might hurt his neck, 
he bid llie executioner chip it off. This being done, he prepared 
himself for the blow by taking off his coat and waistcoat, and laying 
down his bead ; and he told the executioner that the sign he should 
give him to do his office would be repeating for the thurd time, 
*'Lord Jesus, receive my soul! ** At these words, accordingly, 
the executioner raised his axe, and severed the EarFs head at one 
blow. Thus died James Radcliffe, third and last Earl of Derwent- 
water, a gallant and unfortunate, however misguided and erring, 
joung man, greatly beloved for his amiable qualities in private 
life, his frankness, his hospitality, his honour. His descendants 
are now extinct ; but his brother, having married a Scottish peeress, 
was the ancestor of the late Earl of Newburgh. His princely do- 
mains in Northumberland and Cumberland are amongst the very 
few forfeitures of the Jacobites which have never been restored by 
the clemency of the House of Hanover (1) : they are settled upon 
Greenwich Hospital ; but in 1832, a part of them was alienated 
to Mr. Marshall of Leeds. 

The execution of Lord Kenmure, which immediately followed, 
did not much differ in its painful details. He was attended by his 
son, by some friends, and by two clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land. Like Lord Derwentwater , he showed great courage and 
firamess ; like him, he repented having pleaded guilty at his trial, 
and offered up a prayer for the Pretender. He then knelt down 
at the block , and his head was struck off at two blows. 

With respect to Lord Wintoun, his trial did not begin till thd 
15th of March. He was a man supposed to be in some degree of 
onsound mind, although, like most persons in that unhappy situa- 
tion, he showed abundance of cunning and dissimulation. His only 
object seemed to be delay, having retarded his trial by petitions 
for time, and other suc^ devices ; and when, at length, it came to 
be proved, on unquestionable evidence, that he had freely joined 
and acted with the rebels, he had little else to urge than that his 
most material witnesses had not yet arrived, and that the season 
was very bad for travelling ! The High Steward, Lord Cowper, 
having over-ruled his objections with some harshness, ^^ I hope, " 
said Lord Wintoun, ^^ you will do me justice, and not make use of 
'^ Ck>wper-Iaw, as we used to say in our country; hang a man 
^* first, and then judge him (1) ! " He entreated to be heant by 

I 

(1) A dear TCnt-oharge of sBOO). per ann. out of these estatei WM, bowerw, <nuit«4 U> tto 
nevbar^ tmiXi ial78S. See the Amuul AoilftW fiit tM( yiiVtFr Mt* 
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coanisel, vhich was rcfased. ^^ Since your Lordships will not 
" allow my counsel, I don't know nothing (1) I " He was found 
guilty^ and sent hack to the Tower, from whence he afterwards 
found means of making his escape. 

The trials of inferior offenders came on before the ordinary tri- 
bunals. A great number were found guilty. Many were par- 
doned ; several, amongst others Forster and Brigadier Macintosh, 
broke from prison ; and, on the whole, from the great number of 
convicts, only twenty- two were hanged in Lancashire, and four in 
London. Bills of attainder were passed without opposition against 
Lords Mar, TuUibardine, and many others, in their absence. 

It may be doubted whether in these proceedings a tone of calm- 
ness and forbearance was in all cases sufficiently preserved by the 
judges. Chief Baron Montagu rebuked a jury for acquitting some 
persons indicted of treason; and Lord Townshend's secretary, 
writing to Stanhope, complains of ^^ the listlessness which reigns 
" in all the courts of justice, except two or three, where men of 
" spirit preside (2).'' Lord Chancellor Cowper, in passing sentence 
on the condemned Catholic peers, could not refrain from inveigh- 
ing against their religion, and advising them to chose other 
spiritual guides in their dying moments. Yet no one has ever 
ventured to assert that any of the condemnations were legally un- 
just, nor any of the victims innocent. The Tory writers, in- 
deed, raised a loud cry of violence and excessive rigour in the 
Ministers : " they have dyed the Royal ermines with blood! " says 
Bolingbroke. But was not some ex,piation due to other blood— to 
the blood of those loyal and gallant soldiers who had fallen in con^^ 
flict with the rebels — to the blood still reeking from the field o£ 
Sheriffmuir and the streets of Preston? Was it not necessary Uh 
crush the growing spirit of Jacobitism by some few severe exam- 
ples? Would it have been wise to tempt another rebellion, by 
leaving the last unpunished? Let us not be misled by that shallow 
humanity which can only reckon the number of punishments in- 
flicted, and quite overlooks the number of crimes thus prevented 
— which forgets that rigour to a few may sometimes be mercy ta 
the many. 

It has indeed been argued, and still more frequently assumed^ 
that the rebellion of 1715, being founded on a conscientious opi- 
nion of hereditary right, and on a loyal attachment to the heir of 
the ancient Kings, was more excusable than ordinary treason^ So 
far as regards the moral guilt of the insurgents, or their estimation 
with posterity, this argument I admit to be perfectly well founded. 
But surely no government, providing for its own safely, could pos- 
sibly admit such a principle for a single moment. On the contra- 
ry^ the more specious were the pretexts of insurrection, the more 

(1) Howell'i State Trlalt, toL xv, p. sm.. (t) To SMreUry SUiphope, Sept. 8. 1716. Co»« Walpolo. 
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were measDres of repression called for on the part of the reigning 
dynasty; and, in the words of Gibbon, "the rebel who bravely 
" ventures, has justly forfeited his life (1).'* On the whole, there- 
fore, the execution of the rebels^ talcen with arms in their hands, 
seems to me to stand on entirely different ground from the vindic- 
live proceedings against Bolingbroke and Oxford; and while con- 
demning the latter, I cannot but think that the first did not exceed 
the measure of justi(^e and necessity. 

Punishment was not, however, the only object of the Ministers ; 
they thought also of prevention. On the 1st of March,. Lechmere 
moved for leave to bring in ' ^ a Bill to strengthen the Protestant 
^^ Interest in Great Britain by enforcing (he Laws now in being 
^'against Papists"-— such, in those times, being the panacea for 
an evils! Lechmere was seconded by Lord Goningsby, and no 
member venturing to oppose his motion, the bill was passed on 
the 17th of April ; and we find that one of its clauses provided for 
the ^* effectual and exemplary punishment of such as being Papists 
^^ shall enlist themselves in his Majesty's service (2)." 

But by far the most important and most celebrated measure of 
the Government was their change in the duration of Parliament. 
Under the act passed in 1694 its period had been fixed at three 
years. The cause of that narrow limitation may probably be 
found in the enormous period of seventeen years, to which Charles 
the Second had prolonged his second Parliament, and which, by a 
natural revulsion, drove the minds of men into the opposite ex- 
treme (3). The triennial system had now been tried for upwards of 
twenty years, and found productive of much inconvenience with- 
out any real benefit. . There is no evidence whatever to show that 
the House of Commons had even in the smallest degree shown it- 
seK more watchful or public-spirited during that epoch than either 
before or since; nay, on the contrary, it may be asserted that the 
grossest and most glaring cases of corruption that could be gleaned 
ont of our whole parliamentary annals belong to those twenty 
years. The Speaker (Sir John Trevor), on one occasion, accepted 
a bribe of 1000 guineas from the city of London, and, pn its detec- 
tion, was himself obliged to put to the vote that he had been guilty 
of a high crime and misdemeanour (4). The Secretary of the 
Treasury (Mr. Guy), on another occasion, was sent to the Tower 
for a similar offence (5). A shameful system of false endorsement 
of Exchequer bills on the part of several members was detected 
In 1698 (6); and even Burnet, the apologist of those times, is 
reduced to admit the existence, and deplore the extent, of the 
corruption (7). 

It is not to be supposed, however, that this was the cause which 

(1) Decline and Fall, rol. xli. p. S49. ed. 1820. (4) Pari. Hist. vol. t. p. 906. 

(t) Comm. Jonrn. vol. xyili. p. 428. (S) Ibid. p. 886. 

(3) See Hallam'g Const. Hist Baadry's ed. Hi. (6) Ibid. p. 1170. 

p. 109. ' (7) History of his own Time?, TOl. il. p. 49. fol 

I. 10 
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principally, if at aU, inflaenced the Ministers in proposing the 
restoration of septennial parliaments. Theirs was a case of press- 
ing and immediate danger. A rebellion scarcely quelled— an ia- 
yasion still threatened^— parties in the highest degree exasperated 
— a government becoming unpopular even from its unavoidable 
measures of defence : such were (he circumstances under which, 
according to the act of 1694, the Parliament would have been dis- 
solved at the risk of tumults and bloodshed — a most formidable 
opposition--and, perhaps, a Jacobite majority. What friend of 
the Protestant succession could have wished to incur this terrible 
responsibility (1)? Even those who may approve of triennial par- 
liaments in general, would hardly, I think, defend them at such a 
juncture. A(^rding to this view of the subject, there was at first 
some idea of providing only for the especial emergency ; but it was 
judged more safe and constitutional to propose an uniform and 
permanent recurrence to the former system. It was, therefore, 
on permanent grounds that the question was argued in 1716 ; and 
I need scarcely add, that it is on such only that it should be consi- 
dered now. 

In considering, therefore, the general question, we may, in the 
first place, cast aside the foolish idea, that the Parliament over- 
stepped its legitimate authority in prolonging its existence ; an idea 
which was indeed urged by party-spirit at the time, and which 
may still sometimes pass current in harangues to heated multitudes, 
but which has been treated with utter contempt by the best con- 
stitutional writers (2). If we look to the practical effects of the 
change, the most obvious and most important is the increased 
power of the popular branch of the legislature. Speaker Onslow, 
a very high authority on this subject, was frequently heard to say 
that the Septennial Bill formed the era of the emancipation of the 
British itouse of Commons from its fbrmer. dependence on the 
Grown and the House of Lords (3). As a confirmation of this 
statement, I consider it very remarkable, that, referring to the 
period immediately preceding, or immediately subsequent, before 
the Septennial Bill could have time to work this gradual change, 
no government of those days appears to have felt. the necessity of 
retaining in the House of Commons some of their principal 
statesmen as its leaders. On the contrary, we find the most 
active and able party chiefs, such as Harley and St. John on one 

ed. The Bishop addf , » I toQk the nberty oooe (s) Mr. Hallan oheerfts : " MoOilttg can l>e 

" to complain to the King of thig method (of •* mora extrayagant than what is sometimes con> 

** baying Totes) : he said |he hated it as mnoh as " fldently pretended by the ignorant, that the 

" any man coold do ; but he saw it was not pos- " legislature exceeded its righu by this enacv- 

" sibie, considering the corruption of the age, to " ment, or, if that cannot legally be adyanced, 

*' aTOid it, aniess he wonlc endanger the whole." *' that it at least yiolaled the trust of the people 

(1) " It must be owned," says Mr. Moyle, in a " and broke in upon the ancient constitntion.'* 

letter at that time to Horace Walpole, " the Whigs, (Gonstitat. HUt. Bandry's ediUon , vol. Hi. p. 171 . ) 

" when the Septennial Bill was first proposed, did (8) Communicated by Sir George Colei>rooke. 

" not relish it at all, but these arguments and the See Goxe's Wajpole, TOl. L p. 78. 
" necessity of the times coDTerted tliem." Coze's 
Walpole, Tol. it. p. er. 
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side, ot Montagfu and Stanhope on the other, promoted to the 
peerage whenever their services were thought to deserve that 
distinction, without any reference to the gap which their absence 
would leave in St. Stephen's Chapel, and apparently without any 
public inconvenience. Walpole is probably the first since the 
Revolution, who, on. system, confined himself to the House oC 
Commons, as his proper or as the principal sphere* In fact, a 
House of CcHnmons dected for three years could not have that 
degree of stability or combination, which would enable it to enter 
into any successful competition either with the peers or with the 
King. Bound fast by the fears of their approaching elections, they 
could seldom either exert the power or obtain the reputation which 
bekmg to independence. We may also observe, that the same 
i^ort tenure, which^ in one state of pqblic feeling, renders the 
House of Commons too weak as towards the King and the peers, 
would, in anoth^ state of public feeling, 'make it too weak as 
towards the violent democracy. Combined with a system of 
pledges, and with the choice of needy adventurers, we may conceive 
how triennial elections might utterly degrade the dignity of a re- , 
presentative, and turn him into a mere tool and puppet of populso: 
caiprice', nor is it a little amusing- to see how some of the loudest 
bawlers for freedom would willingly bow beneath the yoke, and 
stoop to a degree of personal bondage, far more galling and 
i^ameful than any that ever aroused their sympathy fcHr oth^s. 

The Ministers determined that their proposed Bill should origi- 
nate in the House of Lords. It was there that they felt least sure 
of a majcNrity; and they wished, that, in case of failure, their 
friends in the Commons should not at least incur needless un- 
popularity, nor lose ground at the ensuing elections. Accordingly, 
on the 10th of April, a Bill for the repeal of the Triennial Act was 
brought in by the Duke of Devonshire (1). It was of course 
keenly opposed by the whole weight of the Opposition, yet their 
numbers were less formidable than had been apprehended; and 
their chief division on the Bill going into committee, gave them 
only 61 votes against 96 (2). Some remarks of the Earl of Isla 
in supporting the Bill, though certainly exaggerated, might 
perhaps have deserved some attention in the remodelling of our 
representative system, as showing the dangers of a mere pecuniary 
qualification, and its fluctuation according to the changes in the 
precious metals. ^^ For," said he, forty shillings a year in freehold, 
^^ which qualifies a man to vote in elections, was formerly as good 
** as forty pounds is at present, so that formerly the electors were 
'^ dttier gentlemen or men of substance, whereas now the majority 

(1) This was William, tlie second Dnlte. at that (s) See Parliamentary Histpnr, Tol. yil. p. 

time Lord Steward of tlie Household ;. he succeeded How could Goxe assert that there were only Sft 

in 1707, and died in 17S9. (CoUins'g Peerage, Totes against it in the H098e Qt ^ot^ ? (II«lBOirf 

vol. i. p. 8S5.} His father had been one of (he of Walpole, TOl. tp. 7S.) 
priiwlpAi pranoiwii o( tb« TriOBBba BiU« 
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^^ of them are of the dregs of the people, and therefore more sob- 
*' ject to corraption. " He was answered by Lord Peterboroagh, 
whose speechy however, as far as we have any record of it, con- 
sisted chiefly of a dull and elaborate sneer against the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The Dnke of Backingham, who spoke on the same 
side as Peterborough, made a far better and less excursive use of 
his wit. " The Triennial Act," he owned, ^^is subject to some 
'^ inconveniences; the best things are hot exempt from them,* bat 
^'should we on that account repeal a good law and alter the 
^'constitution? Pray, my Lords, consider what yon are doing! 
"Why, to prevent robbing on the highway, you forbid travel- 
"ling!" 

Thirty Peers , members of the minority, signed a {Mutest against 
this bill ; and it may be observed, that amongst the chief opponents 
of the Ministry were their former stanch supporters, the Dukes of 
Somerset and Shrewsbury, t^he estrangement of the former has 
already been explained; for that of the latter it might be diflicnlt 
to account on any other ground than his usual versatility. He 
had, about a year before, resigned in disgust his office oif Lord 
Chamberlain, alleging ill health, his favourite pretext, which was 
not yet worn out by the constant use of twenty years. But the 
trutti is, as we Ond from the Stuart Papers, that at this time, or 
soon, afterwards, he had embarked in the Jacobite intrigues (1). 

The Septennial Bill having passed the Lords, was sent down 
to the Commons, and read a second time on the 24tb of April. 
Walpole being then severely indisposed (2), was unable to' take 
any part in support of the measure ; but it had bis full concur- 
rence, and it was defended on the part of the Government by Se- 
cretary Stanhope, Craggs, Aislabie, Lord Coningsby, and several 
others. ^^ Ever since the Triennial Bill has been enacted," said 
Sir Richard Steele, ^^ the nation has been ia a series of contentions; 
^^ the first year of a Triennial Parliament has been spent in via- 
^* dictive decisions and animosities about the late elections ; the 
*' second session has entered into business ; but rather with a 
^^ spirit of contradiction to what the prevailing set of men in 
* ^^ former Parliaments had brought to pass, than of a disinterested 
^^ zeal for the common good ; the third session has languished in 
^' the pursuit of what little was intended ,to be done in the second ; 
^ ^ and the approach of an ensuing election has terrified the members 
^^ into a servile management, according as their respective prin- 
^^ cipals were disposed towards the question before them in the 
^' House. Thus the st^te of England has been like that of a vessel 
'^ in distress at sea ; the pilot and mariners have been wholly 



(1) " Th« Duke of Shrewsbary <> frankly en- (s) *' Vy brother Walpole." says Lord Towna- 

** gaged, and was the last time I heard of htm bend, " lay so HI that his life was despaired 

" tery sanrntne." Bolioffbroke to the Pre- " ol." To Stanhope. Oct. 1«. 171$. Coxe's Wal^ 

tender. Angvst 90. 171K. Appendix. pole. 
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^^ emfrioyed in keeping the ship from sinking ; the art of nayigation 
^^ was useless, and they never pretended to make sail.'" 

On the other hand, the cause of Triennial Parliaments did not 
want many a6le advocates, especially Sir Robert Raymond, 
Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Bromley, the late Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Shippen, the rising leader of the Tories. '^Long Parlia- 
*^ ments,'' said the latter, ^^ will naturally grow either formidable 

^* or contemptible There was a famous simile applied 

'* by Julian Johnson to the long Parliament of King Charles the 
^^ Second — that a standing Parliament will always stagnate, and be 
** like a country pond which is overgrown with duck's meat. I 
^^ make no application ; this present Parliament is so far from 

being a stagnating pool, that it might rather be compared to a 

rapid stream, or irresistible torrent.'' It is plain that Shippen 
here alludes to the violent proceedings against Oxford and Orntond. 

The Ministers, on this occasion, were, moreover, opposed by 
their late Solicitor-General, Lechmere, who, as one of their friends 
testily observed at the time, ^^ always damns every thing that does 
^* not originally come from himself (1)." On a division, the bill 
was committed by 284 votes against 162 ; and it should be noted, 
that meanwhile the people at large showed no disapprobation (A 
the intended change. On referring to the Journsds of the House 
of Commons (2), I find that the only petitions presented against it 
were from Marlborough, Midhurst, Hastings, the corporation of 
Cambridge, Abingdon, Newcastle^under-Lyme, Horsham, West- 
bury, Cardiff, and Petersficld ; none of them places of much im- 
portance, and one half of them either mutilated or extinguished 
under the Reform Rill of 1832. 

In committee on the bill Lechmere proposed a clause to disable 
such persons from becoming members of either House of Parliament 
as have pensions during pleasure. But Stanhope urged that such 
a clause would only clog the bill and endanger its miscarriage, a 
part of it being an infringement on the privileges, of the Peers f 
and he announced his intention of himself bringing in a separate 
bill with reference to pensioners in the House of Commons. Ac- 
cordingly, he over-ruled Lechmere's proposition (probably intended 
as a stratagem for defeating the Septennial Bill altogether) ; and the 
same evening be moved for leave to bring in a bill to disable any 
person from being chosen a member of, or sitting or voting in, the 
Hoose of Commons, who has any pension during pleasure, or for 
any number of years from the Crown. This bill was accordingly 
prepared, and ordered to be brought in by Stanhope, Craggs, and 
Boscawen, and it passed on the 8th of June (3). As for the 
Septennial Bill, it was read a third time on the 26th of April, the 
minority mustering no more than 121. 

(1) Mr. Moylft to Horaco Walpote. Coxe's M»- (t) Journals, toI. xtIU. p. 4t», eto. 
moin, ToL U.*^. 6). (s) Gomm. Jovra. Tol. zriii. p. MO. 
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We are told, apparently on very good authority, that, daring 
the progress of the Septennial Bill, the great Lord Somers rallied 
tor a few hours from his paralytic'complaint ; and ttiat his brilliant 
intellect ao long overcast by sickness, shone forth from amidst the 
clouds. Lord Townshend being apprised of the change, imme- 
diately waited upon the venerable statesman, who, as soon as he 
saw him enter the room, embraced him, and said, '^ I have just 
*^ heard of the work in which you are engaged, and congratulate 
*^ you upon it. I never approved of the Triennial Bill^ and always 
*' considered it in effect the reverse of what it was intended. You 
^' have my hearty approbation in this business ; and I think it will 
'^ be the greatest support possible to the liberty of the country (1)." 
This judgment, however^ will probably weigh only with such as 
"were already of the same opinion ; others will find it easy to re- 
concile a love of Triennial Parliaments with a veneration ftn' Lord 
Somers, by doubting, not unfairly, whether his short mteryals 
from sickness did really restore the fall use of his faculties. These, 
however, are the last public sentiments recorded of that illustrious 
man. He expired on the 26th of April, leaving behind him a name 
ever to be held in reverence, so long as an enlightened love of 
liberty ot a profound knowledge of law> the most statesmanlike 
-wisdom or the most inflexible integrity, are understood and upheld 
amongst mankind. He was born in 1 650, at Worcester, his father 
being an att(H:ney in that city (2). In his childhood he is said to 
have displayed all the application and seriousness of a man (3) . In 
his manhood he c^tainly showed all the gentleness of a child (4). 
Yet his passions were naturally angry and impetuons, as is gladly 
alleged by bis enemies, who do not perceive that this fact, which 
they intend as blame, in reality, conveys the highest panegyric on 
his temper and self-command (5). Being bred to the bar, he soon 
became eminent in his profession, but did not confine himself to 
it ; and in some political writings forcibly and fearlessly inveighed 
' against the arbitrary measures of the Court. In the memorable 
trial of the Seven Bishops, he acted as their counsel : in the Con- 
vention Parliament he was chosen a representative of his native 
city ; and both in his place in the Commons, and as one of the ma- 
nagers of the conferences with the Lords, actively promoted the 
great work of the Revolution, He was soon after made SolictttMT- 

(1) fhl8 ••ecdote was commimtcatedbT the first (k) " He was," sayg BvriMt, ** tefr tid g«ntle 

Lord Sydney and Mr. Charles Townahend, who '< perhaps to a fault, considering his post" toI. il. 

had It from their father. (Coxe's Walpole, toI. i. p. 107, ed. folio). This Is admitted efen by Swift : 

p. 76.) A nearly similar story U recorded of Lord " i hare hardly known any man with talents more 

Somers in the preceding year, when he lamented '* proper to acquire and preserre the favour of a 

the Impeaehment of QMea Anne's ministers, " Prince; noTor offending in word or gestare ; la 

apd compared It to the proscriptions of Marios " the highest degree courteous and complalsaat." 

andSylla. Four Last Years (Works, Tol. t. p. 171.). 

(s) Shrewsbury Correspondence, p. 389. This (6) see Swift's Works, toI. x. p. MSw The Dean 

Hr. Somers was agent to the Talbot property, adds, "I allow him to have possessed all excellent 

Swift calls him " a noted rogue " (toI. x. p. ao8.). " quallflcatlons except Tlrtue.** In Swift's Tooa- 

(8) See a charaeter by Dr. Uroh, In Seward's jMUary *' Tirtno " means teetion. 
Anecdotes, vol. U. p. UO. ed. 1804. 
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General— became, in 1692, Attorney-General; and in 1693 Lord 
Keeper. In 1697 be was still furtber prompted to a peerage and 
the o£Bce of Lc^d Chancelloiv-bononrs wbicb, so far from soliciting, 
he was with great difficulty persuaded to accept when proffered. 
Id all these employments be maintained tbe same serene and lofty 
character — ^neither arrogant to bis inferiors nor servile to the King. 
But all bis merit could not sbield him from tbe usual vicissitudes 
of popularity ; and be found, as Shrewsbury afterwards observed 
in a letter to himself, that '^ ours is a country tbat will not be 
^^ served; satisfied neitber with those in afbirs, nor with tbose 
*^ who decline them (1)." In 1701 be was assailed by a parlia- 
mentary impeachment, cbiefly for bis share in tbe Treaty of Parti- 
ti<m ; and so formidable was tbe outery against bim, tbat King 
William^ well as be knew bis innocence, and highly as be prized 
hjs services, had, even before bis trial, 'found it necessary to de* 
prive bim of tbe seals. His personal mortifications, however, 
never drove him into political rancour. He remained for several 
years in digniped exdusion from office, observing rather tban op- 
posing the Government, and dividing bis time between tbe duties 
of a peerage and tbe pursuits of science. In tbe former be was 
considered a leader of his party ; in tbe latter be was chosen Presi- 
dent of tbe Royal Society. He is one of tbose to whose exertions 
the union with Scotbind is principally due. In 170S he became 
President of Uie Council to the great Whig Administration. In 
1710 he resigned with the rest of bis colleagues, and was again 
conspicuous in tbe ranks of opposition. But age and infirmities 
were now creeping upon bim, and be suffered from paralytic at- 
tacka» which have been ascribed to perhaps the only blemish in his 
private life— an excessive passion for women (2). His great fa-- 
cnltM grmluAlly sunk from their former energy into torpor, and 
from torpor into imbecility ; and at bis death he bad for some time 
fiunrived the powers of bis mind. In the whole range of our bis- 
torj, I know not where to find a more upright and unsullied public 
character tban tbat of Somers. He bad contracted nothing of the 
baseness and venality of bis age. He bad touched pitch, and was 
nor defiled. In the words of Horace Walpole, he was one of those 
divine men, wbo, like a chapel in a palace, remain unprofaned, 
while all tbe rest is tyranny, corruption, and folly. He had all 
the knowledge, but none of tbe pedantry, of bis profession. He 
loved the law of England, not as too many seem to love it, merely 
for tbe sake of the dross tbat defiles it — ^for tbe gibberish which 
still clings to its language—- for tbe mummeries into which some of 
its forms have grown« He loved tbe law of England as tbe ar- 

(1) Letter ftrom Rome, July 8. 170*. an impartial nrriler to compelled, however relac- 

(!) On ChJa poiAt' w« shoald atterif dbregafd tanUy, to admit the testimony ot Lord Somers'a 

such libels as tbose of Ufs. Xavley. <Vew Ata- own liin»man and admirer. Xr. Cooksey. <0b- 

lantls, Tol. It. p. 86, etc.^ Bat It seems to me that serrations, etc. p- K.) 
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inonry from which, when threatened either by democracy or by 
despotism, we may draw our readiest weapons, and which may- 
prevent recourse to any others. In foreign affairs he was no less 
deeply skilled, having most attentively studied the balance of power, 
and the political interests of Europe. As a speaker, his reasonii^ 
was close and powerful, his diction flowing amd manly. The na- 
tural warmth of his temper, which he so successfully mastered 
in politics, glowed unrestrained in his attachment to his friends ^ 
and as no man was ever more deserving of the veneration of pos- 
terity, so no one was ever more beloved in private life. 

During the time that the Ministers were carrying the Septennial 
Act and their other measures through Parliament, they had another 
struggle, almost as important and far more difficult to maintain, 
at Court. The King's impatience to revisit his German dominions 
could no longer be stemmed. It was in vain that his confidential 
advisers pointed out to him the unpopularity that must attend, and 
the dangers that migl^it follow, his departure at such a crisis ; their 
resistance only chafed instead of curbing his Majesty^ and at length 
the Ministers let go the reins. Two great obstacles, however, 
still remafned to delay his journey — first, the restraining clause 
in the Act of Settlement; and, secondly, bd& jealousy of the Prince 
of Wales, whom, in his absence, it would be indispensable to invest 
with some share at least of power and sovereign authority. 

As to the first of these difficulties, it might have been met in two 
modes ; by proposing to Parliament either an occasional exception, 
or a total repeal of the restraining clause. The former would 
certainly have been the more safe and constitutional course, but 
the latter was thought the most respectful, and accordingly prefer- 
red. Accustomed as George was to foreign habits, and attached 
to his Hanoverian subjects, his ardent desire to visit them should 
be considered a misfortune indeed to our country, yet by no means 
a blemish in his character. But it certainly behoved the legisla- 
ture to hold fast the invaluable safeguard which they already pos- 
sessed against his foreign partialities. It might, therefore, be sup- 
posed by a superficial observer, that the repeal of the restraining 
clause, when proposed by Sir John Cope in the House of Commons, 
would have been encountered with a strenuous opposition. On 
the contrary, it passed without a single dissentient voice ; the 
Whigs and the friends of Government supporting the wishes of the 
King, and the Tories delighted at the prospect that his Majesty's 
departure would expose his person to unpopularity and his a&irs 
to confusion. 

The jealousy which George the First entertained of his son was 
no new feeling. It had existed even at Hanover, and been since 
inflamed by an insidious motion of the Tories in the House of Com- 
mons, that, out of the Gvil list, 100,000i[. should be ^Hotted as a 
separate revenue for the Prince of Wales. The motion was over* 
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ruled by the Ministerial party, and its rejection offended the Prince 
as much as its proposal had the King. In fact, it is remarkable 
ss a pecaliarity either of representative government, or of the 
House of Hanover, that, since the power of the House of Commons 
iias been thoronghly established, and since that famUy has reigned, 
the heirs apparent have always been on ill terms with the sovereign. 
There have been four Princes of Wales since the death of Anne, 
and aU the four have gone into bitter Opposition. * ' That family," 
said Lord Carteret, one day in full council, ' ^ always has quarrelled^ 
^^ and always will quarrel from generation to generation."' 

Such being his Majesty's feelings, he was nuwilling to intrust 
the Prince with the government in his absence, unless by joining 
other persons in the commission, and limiting his power by the 
most ligorons restrictions. Through the channel of Bernsdorf, his 
principal favourite, he communicated his idea to the members of 
the Cabinet, and desired them to deliberate upon it. The answer 
of Lord Townshend to Bernsdorf is still preserved (1 ) . He first 
eagerly seized the opportunity of recapitulating in the strongest 
manner the objections to the King's departure, and then proceeded 
to say, that the Ministers having carefully perused the precedents, 
found DO instance of persons toeing joined in commission with the 
Prince of Wales, and few, if any, of restrictions upon such' com- 
missions ; and that tUey were of opinion, ^^ that the constant tenour 
'' of ancient practice could not conveniently be receded from." 
Under such circumstances, the King found it impossible to per- 
severe in his design. Instead, however, of giving the Prince the 
title of Regent, he named him Guardian of the Realm and lieu- 
tenant — ^an ofBce unknown in England since the days of the Black 
Prince (2). He also insisted that the Duke of Argyle, whom he 
suspected of abetting and exciting his son in ambitious views, and 
who, as Groom of the Stole to the Prince, had constant and easy 
access to his person, should be dismissed from that and all his 
other employments. Having thus settled, or rather unsettled^ 
matters, George began his journey on the 9th of July, and was 
attended by Stanhope ; the other Secretary, Lord Townshend, being 
detained by the pregnancy of his wife in England. 

It cannot be denied that at this period the popularity of George 
the First was by no means such as might have been expected from 
his judicious choice of ministers, or from his personal justice 
and benevolence of disposition. These qualities, indeed, were not 
denied by the mnltittfde, but they justly complained of the extreme 
rapacity and venality of his foreign attendants. Coming from a 
poor electorate, a flight of hungry Hanoverians, like so many 
famished vultures, fell with keen eyes and bended talons on the 

(1) It ifl dated May 19., and )irinted In Coxe*s Imposed npon the anthorlty of the Prince of 
Walpole, ToL U. p. 61. Wales. They ai« dated July 5. 1716. and may b9 

{t Tbere were, moreoTer, MTerol nftricUos« seen tii Goie'^KSS. rol. I?i. Brit. Mas. 
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fraitfal soil of England. Bothmar and Beiwdoirf , looking to the 
example of King William's foreign favourites^ expected peerages 
and grants of land, and were deeply offended at the limitatioiis of 
the Act of Settlement. Bobethon, the King'6 private secretary, 
whilst equally fond of money, was stiU more mischievoiia and 
meddling \ he was of French extraction^ Mid of broken fcNrtunes : a 
prying, impertinent , venomoos creaturei for ever crawling^ in 
some slimy intrigue. AU these, and many others, evra down to 
Mahomet and Mnstapha, two Tmrks in his Majesty's service, were 
mwe than suspected of taking money for recommendations to the 
King, and making a shameful traffic of his favour. 

But by |far the greatest share of the poUic odium fell upon the 
King's {ot&ga mistressea. The chief of these, Herrengard Me- 
lesina Yon Sdiulenburg, was created by his Afajesty Duchess of 
Munster in the Irish peerage, and afterwards Duchess of Kendal 
in the English. She had no great share of beauty; but with 
Georgs the First a bulky figure was sufficient attraction. To in- 
tellect she could make still less j^etension. Lord Ghesterfieid, 
who had married her niece, tells us that she was little better than 
an idiot ; and tlus testimony is confirmed by the curious fact, that 
one morning,' after the death of her Iloyal lover, she iancied that 
he flew into her window in the ficHm of a raven, and accordingly 
gave the bird a most respect^l receptioa. She affscted great de- 
votion, and sometimes att^ded several lAtheran chapda in the 
course of the same day i perfaapa with the view ofcomitenaneiiig 
a report which prevailed, though I brieve without foundation, 
that the King bad married her with the left hand, according to the 
Gerpnan coatom* Her rapacity was very gr^t and very auccess- 
(nlr Alter the resignation of the Duke of Somerset, no Master of 
the Horse was appointed for several years, the proAtB of the place 
being paid to the Duchess ; and there is no doubt that her secret 
emoluments for patronage and reeommendations far surpassed any 
outward account of her receipts. Sir Robert Walpole more than 
once declared of her (but this was after the death of George the 
First), that she would have wii the King's honour for a shilling 
advance to the best bidder. 

The aecond mistress, Sofbi^ Baroness Kilmanseck, created 
Countess of Darlington, was younger and more handsome than her 
rival { but, like her, unwieldy in person, and rapacious in cha- 
racter. She had no degree either of talent or information, it being 
apparentty the aim of George, in all his amctars, to shun with the 
greatest care the overpowering dissertations of a learned lady (t). 

(1) T3ii0 forC of Caeliat b v«ll eipreflaed in the " learentratifB ne reyoHUriMitplnattoii." <T«I. I. 
pretended memoirs of Madame da Barry : " Tal*- p. 147.). 
maU k lea Toir," ahe says of two blockheada ; 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The journey of the King from England was marked by important 
negotiations in foreign affairs, and by a violent schism in the do- 
mestic administrs^tion. Both of these, as involying in no ordinary 
degree the safety of the coantry and the character of its principal 
statesmen, require from the historian a particular detail. 

It has already been noticed, that at the accession of George the 
First, he had not a single secure ally but the States-General, and 
his son-in-law, the Kiog of Prussia. Even the latter was fre- 
quently estranged from him, and every other power in Europe 
seemed either indiflbre^t or hostOe. The Pretender, backed by a 
large party at home, stationed in Lorraine, as on a neighbouring 
watch-tower, ready to descend at every favourable opportunity, 
and secretly assisted with gold from Spain and arms from France, 
had, since that time, shaken the state to its foundations in a most 
dangerous rebellion. Nor had the suppression of that rebellion by 
any means quelled the spirit or blasted the hopes of his party. It 
was every where raising its head, and preparing for a fresh attempt ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the people at large were murmuring at the 
oppressive and unwonted burden of a standing army, which, there- 
fore, it seemed equally dangeix>us.to disband or to maintain. On the 
whole, it plainly appeared that it was hopdess to expect any restor- 
ation of quietand security, unless France, our nearest and most for- 
midable neighbour, and Uie power that could afford by far the great- 
estaid to the Pretender, shoidd be effectually detached from hiscause. 

Now, to effect this necessary object, either of two plans might 
be pursued. The first and most obvious was to follow up the prin- 
ciples of the Grand Alliance, and form a close connection with the 
States-l^eneral and the Emperor, so as to compel France to dis- 
miss the Pretender, and his principal partisans. Mar and Ormond, 
from all her dominions or dependencies. But to this course there 
were strong, and indeed invincible, objections. The protracted 
struggle of the Cabinets of Vienna and the Hague, with respect to 
the Barrier Treaty, and the bitter animosity which had thereby 
arisen on both sides, prevented any dose and ccnrdial union be- 
tween them. Nor was the Emperor friendly to King George, as 
Elector of Hanover ; he viewed with peculiar jealousy the claims 
upon Bremen and Yerd^, which will presently be noticed ; and 
without relinquishing these, it would have been impossible at that 
juncture to enter into a thorough concert of measures with the 
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Cabinet of Vienna. Ttie States-General, it is true, had no such 
jealousy; but their administration, once so active and able, M^as 
daily lapsing more and more into weakness and imbecility : ^ ^ it 
'' is now," says Horace Walpole, the British Minister at the 
Hague (1), ^^ a many-headed, headless Gk)yernment, containing as 
'^ many masters as minds/' Their torpid obstinacy, which had so 
often defied even the master mind of Marlborough, was far beyond 
the control of ^ny other English minister. Besides, what sufficient 
inducements could be held out to them or the Emperor for in- 
curring the hazard of another war? Would the Catholics of 
Vienna be so very zealous for the service of the Protestant suc- 
cession? Would the Austrian politicians — at all times eminently 
selfish — consider the banishment of the Pretender from France 
as more* than a merely English object? Would they risk every 
thing to promote it ? Why, even when their own dearest in- 
terests were at issue — ^when the monarchy of Spain was the stake 
— they had shown a remarkable slackness and indi£ference. 
" We look upon the House of Austria," said Lord Bolingbroke, 
in 1711, "as a party who sues for a great estate in forma pau- 
" PE^is (2)/' And he adds elsewhere : *' I never think of the 
" conduct of that family without recollecting the image of a man 
" braiding a rope of hay, whilst his ass bites it off at the other 
" end (3)." On the whole, therefore, it appeared in 1716, that the 
utmost to which the States-General and the Emperor could be 
brought, was a defensive alliance with England , in case of aggression 
from France or other powers *, and such alliances were accordingly 
concluded with Holland on the 6th of February, and with the 
Emperor on the 25th of May, with a mutual guarantee of terri* 
tory (4) ; but these still left the desired removal of the Pretender 
and his adherents unaccomplished. 

It became necessary, therefore, to consider the second plan for 
attaining this great object ; namely, by treaty and friendly union 
with France herself. Nor were there wanting, since the death of 
Louis the Fourteenth, many circumstances highly favourable to 
such views. The Regent Duke of Orleans had, in nearly all re- 
spects, adopted a different political course. So long, indeed, as the 
Jacobites were in arms in Scotland , he clung to the hope of the r estor- 
ation of the Stuarts ,- or, in other words, the establishment in Eng- 
land of an entirely French policy. Butthe suppression of the rebellion 
and the return of the Pretender having dissipated, or atleastdelayed, 
all such hopes, and the Regent considering the new Government of 
England as more firmly established, seriously turned his mind to 
the advantage which might arise to him from a friendly union with 

(1) Sm hla Life by Cox«, p. is. " wrong in almosl erery thing he doef." To Lord 

(S) To Kr. Dnunmond, August 7. 1711. Sonderland, June 17. 1707. 

(S) To Mr. Drammond. Janosry 8. 1711. Harl- (4) See L«mb6rtf , Mem. TOl. ix. p. WS. .^nd 

borongfa hlmielf wm sonetUnet profoked into p. m. 

ilBiUar ezpreMloDs :<«*' The empeior ii in the 
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it. Besides the public interests of France, he had also personal 
objects at stake -, and he looked to the chance of his owh saccession 
to the throne. Not that he had even for a single moment, or in 
the slightest degree, formed any design against the rights of Lonis 
the Fifteenth ; with all his failings (and he had ycry many) in pri- 
vate life, he was certainly a man of honour in public, and nothing 
could be more pure and above reproach than his care of his infant 
sovereign. But he might fairly and justly contemplate the possi- 
bility that the life of a sickly boy might prematurely end -, on which 
event the Regent would have become the legitimate heir, since the 
birthright of Philip the Fifth of Spain had been solemnly renounced. 
It was , however, generally understood, that in such a case Philip 
was not disposed to be bound by his renunciation; and, in fact, 
in his position, he might disclaim it with some slTow of plausibility, 
since his own rights upon the Spanish Crown were only founded 
upon the invalidity of a renunciation precisely similar. His 
grandmother, the Infanta Maria Theresa, on her marriage with 
the King of France, had in the most solemn manner, for herself 
and her descendants, renounced all claim to the Crown of Spain. 
Yet her grandson was now reigning at Madrid. How could, then, 
that grandson be expected cordially to concur in the principle that 
renunciations are sacred and inviolable, and cheerfully forego the 
sceptre of France if once placed within his grasp? 

Foreseeing this opposition, and not without apprehensions that 
the King of Spain might, meanwhile, attempt to wrest the Regency 
from his hands, the Duke of Orleans was anxious t04)rovide him<- 
self vrith foreign support, and knew that none could be stronger 
than a guarantee from England of the succession to the House of 
Orleans. For this object he was willing, on the part of France, 
to make corresponding concessions. Such a guarantee would 
also, not merely thus indirectly, but in itself, be highly advan- 
tageous to England, as tending to prevent that great subject of 
apprehension, the union of the French and Spanish Crowns upon 
the same head. Thus, then, the Cabinet of St. James and the 
Palais-Royal had, at this period, each a strong interest to enter 
into friendly and confidential relations with each other. This 
was first perceived and acted upon by the Regent. Townshend (1) 
and Stanhope were for some time reluctant to enter into a close 
alliance with their ancient enemies ; but gradually saw its expe- 

(1) Coxe tellg ut In hit Memoirs of Walpole, '* any farther engagements with the Regent, par- 

that *' Towashend was the original adviser and " ticnlarly vith respect to the saccession, would 

" promoter of the French treaty, and had gra- " only serve to strengthen the Regent, and to put 

'' dually snnnonnted the indifference of the King, " it in his power to do the King greater mischief." 

" the opposition of Sunderland, and the disappro- And Lord Towashend himself, in his letter to the 

" ballon of Stanhope.'* But this statement in his King, of NoTcmber li. 1716, 0. S., expressly limits 

first Tolnme (p. 98.) Is dlsproTed by the docu- the period when ho began to approve and for- 

menta which he himself has published in the ward this French treaty to the time when the 

second. On Aug. 17. 1716, 0. S., Mr. Poyntz Ahb6 Dobois was first sent by the Regent to the 

Wfitev ta Stanhope, " His majesty Icnows that Hague. 
" Lord Townshend has long been of opinion thai 
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dicncy, and withoat much difficulty prevailed upon the Kingp, who 
yety soon, as we shall find in thesequel, became stiU more anxious 
for it than themselyes. 

Another matter of negotiation between France and Eng- 
land, which had commenced even under the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth, was the question of Mardyke. By the Treaty of 
Utrecht Louis had bound himself to demolish the port at Dunkirk. 
This he had accordingly performed; but, at the same time, he had 
begun a new canal at Mardyke, upon the same coast, which works 
produced a great ferment in England, and became the immediate 
subject of remonstrance with the Court of Versailles (1). On the 
one hand, it was urged that such a construction was an evident 
breach of the spirit, if not the letter, of the treaty ; and that the 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, when they stipulated the demolition 
of Dunkirk, never could have intended that another and a better 
harbour should be opened in its neighbourhood. On the other 
side, it was answered that Mardyke was not Dunkirk; that the 
King of France had faithfully performed his agreement; and that, 
having done so, there was nothing in the Treaty of Utrecht to 
deprive him of the natural right of a sovereign to construct any 
works he pleased within his own dominions. Beyond such 
counter-statements very little progress was made in the negoti- 
ation; and it seemed probable that the French might be enabled 
to profit of the gross negligence of the British plenipotentiaries in 
not expressly guarding against such a contingency in a separate 
article. But when the Regent became anxious for the friendship 
of England, he saw the necessity of yielding much, if not all, of 
his pretensions at Mardyke. He withdrew the negotiation from 
the reluctant and unfriendly management of Mr. de Chateauneuf, 
the French resident at the Hague, and he determined to intrust it 
to his own most confidential adviser, the Abb^ (2) Dubois. 

The Abb6 Dubois, afterwards Cardinal and Prime Minister, was 
at this time sixty years of age. His father was a poor apothecary, 
near Limoges. Young Dubois came to Paris in hopes of a bursar- 
ship at a college ; but failing in this object, he combined an oppor- 
tunity for learning with tbe means' of livelihood by acting as 
servant to the Principal. He afterwards became tutor in the family 
of a tradesman named Maroy ; and it is a curious fact, that young 
Maroy, who in the days of his poverty had been his pupQ, in the 
days of his greatness became one of his postilions. A more fa- 
ct) 8m Lord Stair's iovnal at Paris, in the oQlady H. W. Moatag* (wl. i. ». f7, ata* ad. 1810), 
Hardwlcke Slala Papen, Tol. II. p. 818. the Krave despetchei of BoUngbroke (to Lord 

, (s) I OM the vord Abbe as most consistent with Stnfford, March 7. ITIS), and the masterlr me- 
tbe present cneiom, althongh 1 beileTO that In molrs of Clarendon (Life, toI. Ul. p. 856, etc. 
sterling English writing the word Abbot should Oxf. ed.). I tahe the liberty of mentlonlnsr 
be employed to denote not only the real superior these authorities, ha? ing fonnerly been termed 
of a monastery, but also the titular distinction *' a bigoted purist ** f or my use o( the word Abbot 
common amongst the French clergy. I find it In tlM War of tho flUOOtmtoi (UtaU BATtoW» 
uMd in the latter sense by the best writers of the ||0,atL B, MiL 
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voorable torn of fortune afterwards assi^ed to Dabois a subaltern 
post in the education of the Duke of Chartres, and the prince 
and the preceptor soon became inseparable friends. A ready 
wit, undaunted assurance, and sagacious counsels, recommend- 
ed Dubois, who, moreoyer, did not scruple to augment his favour 
by the most shameful services. His agency triumphed over the 
virtae of rustic beauties, and introduced them by stealth into the 
aparti&ents of the young Quke, at the Palais-Royal ; and, unlike 
some other teachers, Dubois always followed in his own conduct 
the same maxims which he prescribed or permitted to his pupiL 
On completing this excellent education, the venerable ecclesias- 
tic was for some time attached to the embassy of Marshal Tal-^ 
lard in England, but he always continued his connection with 
the Palais-Royal, and was looked upon by the Duke of Chartres, 
then of Orleans, as one of his surest and most steady counsellors. 
He adhered to that prince through good report and ill report; 
and, on returning, directed the political course of his Royal High- 
ness with the highest degree of foresight and sagacity. His 
profligate character was, however, so notorious, that when 
Philip became Regent, it was not without much opposition and cla- 
mour that he could appoint him a counsellor of state. The Regent's 
own words on that occasion show his true opinion of his favourite : 
^' Let me beg of you, my dearAbb6, to be a little honest (1 ] I " 

The gross vices of Dubois, and his shamelessness in the high ec- 
desiastical dignities which he afterwards attained, have justly 
made his name infamous witti later times. But they have also, less 
justly perhaps, dimmed his great reputation for talents. Where 
any one quality stands forth very prominently from a character 
either ihr good oi* evil, posterity in general conOne their attention 
to that alone, and merge every other in it« We remember that 
Dubois was most unprincipled — we forget that he was most able. 
It would be difBcult to name another French statesman of the 
last century who more thoroughly understood at once the foreign 
relations and the domestic administration of his country, or who 
brought more skill, resolution, and activity to promote them, 
whenever they were combined with his own aggrandisement. 
We cannot but admire the vigour of an intellect which was never 
unnerved either by poverty in youth or by pleasure in old age ; 
which triumphed over all his rivals (or power ; and raised him at 
length, a priest without religion and a politician without honour, 
to the highest pinnacles of the Church and of the State I 

In ex^nation of this remarkable phenomenon, we may also 
observe, that even in the smallest trifles, this accomplished knave 
had trained every faculty to the purpose of penetrating the thoughts 

(1) " L*AJI»b^, QB pen d« droltnre, J« t'en prie." I hATe found it partlcaUrly vMfal for the neso- 

^velingog, MeiBoirM Monto du Cardinal Dubois, tlattons at HanoTer and tbe Hacme. It thonld be 

t Yols. Pari*, 1814.) This i« a tery valnablo work, compared with th« ttgUlll 4««UNtt» 9tial^ In 

C9SipU«afl9n(ll«ll9i«9n«W9A4«A«99(M0ill^ fiQM'li W«lp«i9, 
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of others, and concealing his own. Thus, for example, he had 
accustomed himself to a slight stammer in conversation, with the 
view of never being discomposed by any sudden question, and of 
gaining a few moments for reflection without appearing to pause (1). 
Let us observe, likewise, that, notwithstanding his brilliant success, 
Dubois was any thing but happy. " Would to Heaven,'' said he 
to Fpntenelle, when in the fulness of his power, '* that I were no^ 
*' living in a garret, with a single servant, and fifteen hundred 
*' francs a year ! " 

It was Dubois whom the Regent selected for the negotiatikm with 
England, not only on account of his superior dexterity, but also 
because, during his former residence in that country, he had had 
the advantage of forming a personal acquaintance, and even 
friendship, with Secretary Stanhope. He was therefore instructed 
to proceed to the Hague, at the time o^ King George's passage, 
under the pretence of buying books and pictures, and to endeavour, 
without any ostensible character, to see Stanhope, and to sound 
the intentions of the English Cabinet. Dubois fulfilled this mission 
with his usual address -. he had several interesting conferencesi 
with Stanhope (2), and convinced himself that, though there were 
still many difficulties and prejudices in the way of a treaty, yet 
that they should not be considered as insuperable. 

On hearing this opinion, and reading the minutes of what took 
place at the Hague, the Regent determined to employ Dubois in 
prosecuting what he had ably begun, and to send him on a second 
and more decisive mission. The Abbe accordingly set off for Ha- 
nover, which he reachM on the 19 th of August. He was sUU 
without any public character, concealed his name, and lodged at 
Stanhope's house (3 J. In his first interviews vrith that minister, 
he endeavoured^ by every artifice, to entrap his adversary, and 
obtain some advantage in the negotiation. Thus, at the outset, he 
offered none but very insufficient expedients with respect to Mar- 
dyke, proposing little more than to alter the sluices, whilst the same- 
depth of water was still to be preserved ; and attempting to perplex 
the whole matter by a great bundle of draughts and other papers, 
which he had brought with him. Stanhope, in answer, expressed 
himself determined not to recede in any respect from his original 
demand. **As to the succession to the ttoone of Franqe, " says 
Stanhope^ " I offered to draw up an article with him, expressing 
'^ his Majesty's guarantee of the same to the Duke of Orleans in as 



(1) Vim. de St. Simon, rol. xll. p. 190. ed. 18S9. *' so mvcb. It Is rery good lack to get on» sony 
(s) JaVy^, 1716. See the Mimolres secrets de " room In a miserable taTem. I dined to-dny 
SereUnges, rol. I. p. 189— S08., for an ample " with the Portugneae ambassador^ vho thinks 
detail or these conferences, taken from the ml* " himself very happy to hare two wrelchcMl par- 
nates ot Dnbois. " lonrs in an inn.... The King's company of French 
(8) HanoTer was at that period not a little oyer- " comedians play here erery night : they are 
flowing with strangers. Lady H. W. Hontaga " well dressed, and some of them not bad actors, 
describes the scene in her nsaal lirely style : " His Majesty dines and saps constantly in pab- 
*' The yast noraber of Eagltoh crowds the town " lie," To the Conntess of Bristol, Nor. ss. nte. 
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^ * strong terms as he could suggest ; but when we came dose to the 
^^ point, I found that, notwithstanding the guarantee of this sue- 
^^ cession be the only true and real motiyc which induces the Re- 
*^ gent to seek his Majesty's friendship, yet the Abb^ was instructed 
^^ rather to have it brought in as an accessory to the treaty, than 
^^ tohaye^an article so framed as to make it evident that was his 
^^ only drift and intent. He insisted, therefore, very strongly for 
^^ three days, that his Majesty should in this treaty guarantee the 
" Treaty of Utrecht, the 6th article of which treaty contains every 
*' thing which relates to the succession of the Crown ot France (1)/' 
It might easily be shown how much embarrassment and danger 
would have resulted to the new Government of England, had they 
been unwarily drawn in to accept this insidious proposal, and to 
guarantee the whole treaty so shamefully concluded by their pre- 
decessors. Stanhope accordingly met this request with a positive 
refusal. ^^ The Abb6, finding me thus peremptory, talked of going 
**away immediately, which threat I bore very patiently; bift, 
*'' thinking better of it, he brought himself to be satisfied, if an ar- 
^\ tide should be inserted to guarantee the 4th, 5th, and 6th articles 
^^'of the Treaty of Utrecht between France and England, and the 
" 31st between France and Holland, the two former of which relate 
^^ only. to. the succession of England, and the two latter contain 
** every thing which concerns that of France, and the renuncia- 
<^ tions upon which it is founded." This scheme not being liable 
to the same objections as the former. Stanhope drew up an article 
accordingly, and laid it before the King, who approved of it, and 
desired him to endeavour to bring Dubois to consent to it, 
" which, however," adds Stanhope, " it has cost me three days' 
" vn*angling to do." 

As to the Jacobite cause, the Abb6 made no difficulties, but 
offered three expedients, by which the Pretender would be sent 
beyond the Alps, either before or immediately after the ratification 
of the treaty. Reserving the option of one of these, and leaving 
the article of Mardyketo be determined in England, tho prelimina- 
ries were conditionally signed by Stanhope and Dubois, and imme- 
diately forwarded both to London and to the Hague, it having been 
intended from the first that the treaty should, if possible, be a 
triple one, so as to include the Dutch ; and they, on their part, 
eagerly entering into these views, and seeing the wisdom of closely 
adhering to the policy of England (2). 

On receiving the preliminaries, Lord Townshend and Mr. Me- 
thuen, who acted as Secretary of State during Stanhope's absence, 

(1) Deq>atoh from Seeretary Stanhope to Lord (8) Lord Townshend even complained of their 
Townshend, dated Ang. 24. 1716, and printed In being too anxious to treat—'* that forward dlspo- 
Coxe's Walpole, toI. 11. p. 68— 7S. It contains a " sltlon which appears In too many there for 
fall accoant of the whole negotiation at Hanorer. " negotiating with France." Mr. Poynts to Se- 
See also«»eM6molre»d«SeTellnges,'roI.I,p. 818 cretary stanhope, Sept. 8. 1716, 0. S. Coxe'a 

Walpole. 

11 
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expte^sed feritlfe satisfalction, and only doubted whether the Re- 
gent would ever consent to demolish Mardyke in the manner re- 
quired (1). Their first interview with M. Iberville, who was 
sent over from France to conclude that article with them, con- 
firmed their apprehensions ; *' it being very jplain," writes Mr. 
Poynte, " by the course of the negotiation with him, that though 
** the draining of the waters is made the 'pretence yet the main- 
" taining a depth suflScient to admit men-of-war and privateers is 
'' the real a|pa of the French (2)/' But three days more entirely 
changed the scene. " My Lord Townshend and Mr. Methuen 
** make no doubt but you will be very much surprised to hear so 
" soon, after what I had the honour to write to you in my last, 
" that M. Iberville has given in a paper, by which he consents 
** to ruin the fascinages, and to reduce the sluice to the breadth of 
^^ sixteen feet, which, in the opinion of the most skilful of our sea 
" officers, as well as engineers, will more effectually exclude ships 
" of war and privateers than what was first proposed in the paper 
** annexed to his Majesty's project. They impute this alteration 
" in the conduct of the Regent partly to the perplexed state of his. 
^' own affairs, and partly to his having a better opinion of his Ma- 

" jesty's than heretofore But, be the cause what it will, 

^^ they think they have the justest cause to felicitate his Majesty 
** on the conclusion of a treaty with France, as an event not more 
*' glorious in itself than advantageous in its consequences (3)." 
Thus, then, every obstacle to the French alliance seemed to be noiost 
happily removed, and nothing wanting to the treaty but its final 
ratification. 

Meanwhile the state of the King's relations with the northern 
powers was growing very critical. On coming to the Oown of 
England, his Majesty had by no means enlarged his views from the 
arrow bounds of the Electorate. His pride in his new dominions 
never at all diverted his thoughts, or slackened his zeal for merely 
Hanovcirian objects. Amongst the foremost of these had always 
been the acquisition of the former bishoprics of Bremen and Ver- 
den, rich districts, which, at the peace of Westphalia, had been 
secularised and ceded to Sweden, and ever since possessed by that 
power. But the daring and chivalrous spirit of Charles the Twelfth, 
now King of Sweden, as at first it had led him forward to victory, 
so at last drew upon him the depredations of all his neighbours. 
Danes, Norwegians, Saxons, Prussians, Muscovites — all gathered 
round to attack and despoil the fallen lion. Frederick the Fourth 
of Denmark especially had, in 1712, conquered Sleswick, Holstein, 
Bremen, and Yerden ; during which time Charles, having fled into 



(1) Mr. PoyAts*! despatch to Secretary StanboiM, (8) Mr. Poyntz to Secreiary Stanbope, Sept. 11« 
Aug. «i. 1716, 0. S., printed in Coxe's Walpole. 1716,0. S. Coxe'a Walpole. 

(s) Despatch to Secretary Stanhope, Sept. 8. 
1716, 0. S., printed In Coxe'g Walpole. 
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Turkey after his defeat at Pnltawa, remaioed obstinately fixed at 
Bender, and shoTved a romantic pride in withstanding both the or- 
ders of the Saltan and the dictates of common sense. At lengthy 
however, starting from his lethargy to the defence of his dominions^ 
he set off, travelled incognito through Germany, and suddenly 
arrived at his town of Stralsund, in November, 1714, before it was 
known there that he had even quitted Bender. His return made 
the enemies of Sweden tremble for their prey ; and Frederick of 
Denmark, hopeless of retaining all the conquests he had made, 
determined to sacrifice a share, in order to secure the rest. With 
this view, he, in July, 1715, ratified a treaty with George as Elec- 
tor of Hanover, by which he agreed to put Bremen and Yerden in 
possession of his Electoral Highness, on condition that George 
should pay 150,000/., and join the coalition against Sweded, 
Accordingly, in the autumn of that year, a British squadron, under 
Sir John Norris, had been sent into the Baltic, ostensibly to protect 
our trade from Swedish depredations, but with the real pui^seof 
compelling Sweden to cede the provinces of the Weser, and accept 
a sum of money in compensation for them. Charles, however, was 
not dismayed — only the more exasperated by these proceedings ; 
and far from yielding to George, entered eagerly, as we shall after- 
wards find, into the Jacobite cabals against him. 

It is to be observed tbatTownshend, Walpole, Stanhope, and, fn 
fact, all the ministers of George the First, entirely approved of his 
treaty with Denmark. Even after Townshend had left office in 
disgust, we find him, in a letter to Pensionary Slingeland, strongly 
urging his opinion that without any reference to the wishes of the 
King, and for the sake of England only, it was most desirable that 
Bremen and Verden should be wrested from Sweden and annexed 
to the Electorate (1). He might plausibly show the ill use which 
Sweden had often made of these territories — ^her usual connection 
with France — ^the consequent influence of both these States on the 
politics of the Empire — and Ihe importance of the Elbe and Weser 
being open to British commerce. On these grounds it is certain 
that England had an interest in the cession. But it is no less cer* 
tain that this interest was small, contingent, and remote ; and that 
if any Other Prince than the Elector of Hanover had been King of 
England, the latter power would never have concluded such trea- 
ties, nor run such hazards for the aggrandisement of the former, 
with so slight a prospect of advantage to itself. 

But the territories of Bremen and Verden were not the only 
points at issue : another storm seemed to be gathering in the North. 
The genius of Peter the Great had already begun to make his 
pec^e, so lately unknown or despised, an (^ect of jealousy to 
other European powers -, and one of his chief wd most dangero«» 

(1) See Goxe'ii Wa)pole» toL i. p. 87« 
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designs was to obtain a footing in the Empire. F<»* this purpose 
be was disposed to avail himself of bis alliance with the Bake of 
Mecklenborg to whom he had given his niece in marriage, and of 
some differences which had sprung up in that country between the 
Dnke and his subjects (1). He unexpectedly poured a large body 
of troops into the Duchy, and, on some remonstrances from Den^ 
mark, publicly threatened that he would quarter a part of them in 
the Danish territories. Such daring schemes of aggrandisement 
could not fail to be warmly resented both by the Empa*or and by 
the smaller German Sovereigns ; and George the First, being then 
at Hanover, was not among those least offended or alarmed. There 
was, moreover, great personal animosity between him and the 
Czar, though with scarcely any ground f6r it (2) ; but differences 
^hich have once arisen from trifling causes are generally found to 
be the stronger in proportion to the slightness of their origin. 
George sent his favourite counsellor, Bernsdorf, to Stanhope with 
a project '^ to crush the Czar immediately ; to secure'his ships, and 
^^ even to seize his person, to be kept till his troops shall have eva- 
^^ cua ted Denmark and Germany." Stanhope went directly to the 
' King, whom he found very anxious that such orders should be 
sent to Sir John Norris. But Stanhope would consent to no further 
instractions than that Sir John should join his remonstrances with 
those of the King of Denmark, thus very properly avoiding any 
decisive steps until the matter could be referred to the other Mi- 
nisters in England. To Lord Townshend he himself wrote thus: 
— "I shall check my own nature, which was ever inclined to 
^^ bold strokes, till I can hear from you. But you will easily ima- 
'^ gine how I shall daily be pressed to send orders to Sir John 
" Norris. The truth is, I see no daylight through these affairs. We 
*^ may easily master the Czar if we go briskly to work, and that 
^' this be thought a right measure. But how far Sweden may be 
*^' thereby enabled to disturb us in Britain, you must judge. If the 
^' Czar be let alone, he will not only be master of Denmark, but, 
^^ with the body of troops which he has still behind on the frontiers 
^' of Poland, may take quarters where he pleases in Germany. 
^^ How far the King of Prussia is concerned with him we do not 
*• know, nor will that Prince explain himself. The King now 
*' wishes, and so does your humble servant, very heartily, that we 
^^ had secured France. The Abbe (Dubois) talks to me as one 
*' would wish, and showed me part of a despatch from Marshal 
*' d'Huxelles this morning, whereby they promise that the minute 
" our treaty is signed they will frankly tell us every thing they 

(1)1 pUde Ughttj orer the obscure domestfc *' Cettebalne/'headds, " a dori toate lenr Tie et 

aflhira of Mecklenburg. Those who wish for fur- ** dans Ja plus rlre algrenr,"— " The Giar hates 

tber details may consult Lamberty,' vol. t. p. 47. ; " Kio; George mortally/* writes Mr. G. Gyllen- 

. and, for the subsequent negotlliUons, vol, x. borg to Coaot GyUenborg , Not. 17W. (Pari. Hist, 

p. 107. etc., and the Hardvicke State Papers, toI. Til. p. 40S.) 
TOl. il. p. 568. 
. (s) See St. Simon, toI. xr. p. 76. e^. ir^. 
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^' know tonchiDg (he Jacobite projects from the beginning. I was, 
" you know, very averse at iBrst to this treaty ; but I think truly, 
'^ as matters now stand, we ought not to lose a minute in finishing 
''it(l)." 

The contents of this letter gave no small uneasiness to the cabi- 
net in England. Lord Townshend, in an ^^ absolutely secret'' 
answer to Stanhope, expresses his fear that the prosecution of the 
northern war would be tl^eir ruin, and his opinion that peace 
ought immediately, even at some sacrifice, to be made with 
Sweden. In his public despatch, and speaking imthe name not 
only of the other Ministers, but of the Prince of Wales, he repre- 
sents the ill effects of a rupture with the Czar, more especially the 
seizing of the British merchants and ships in Russia, and the pro- 
hibiting the supply of naval stores from thence to England. That 
Norris's squadron should winter in the Baltic is also strongly ob- 
jected to, above all, at a time when England was threatened with 
an invasion from Sweden and a rising from the Jacobites. ^^ How- 
*' ever,'' Townshend proceeds, " his Royal Highness, on the other 
^^ hand, is nO less deeply affected with a just sense of the imminent 
^^ danger which these kingdoms,"^ as wdl as the Empire, are ex- 
'^ posed to from the behaviour of the Czar, who, it is plain, intends 

^^ to make himself master of the whole coast of the Baltic On 

^' the whole, his Royal Highness is of opinion that his Majesty, if ^ 
^^ he thinks the King of Denmark able to go through with the 
^^ project in question, may insinuate privately, and under the 
^^ greatest secrecy, that he will not only acquiesce in his Danish 
^^ Majesty's making this attempt, but that be will also support ' 
^* and assist him in the sequel of this affair when once this blow is 
** given." 

This modified proposal was by no means satisfactory to the King. 
He was chiefly intent on the continuance of his squadron in the 
Baltic ; and Lord Townshend, knowing this to be bis Majesty's 
wish, should at least have taken care to speak of it with temper. 
Yet, the foUowing are the words of Poyntz, his private secretary, 
to Stanhope : — "My Lord perceives, by a letter frcMU M. Robor 
" thon, that the King is likely to insist on Sir John Norris's 
^' squadron being left to winter in the Baltic; and he commands 
" me to acquaint you» that it makes him lose all patience to see 
" what ridiculous expedients they propose to his Majesty for 
" extricating themselves out of their present difficulties, as if the 
" leaving you eight men of war to be frozen up for six months 
" would signify five grains towards giving a new turn to the affairs 
"of the North (2)." 



(1) Letter to Lord Toimheiul, dated Septemlier fore (see Coxe's Walpole, toI. il. p. M.) to be 

SS. 1716, N. S., and printed in Goxe's Walpole. Jaid before the King. No wonder he complained 

(t) Despatch, dated Sept. S5. 1716, 0. S. This of Lord Townshend's disrespectful tone. 
deepatc^ if not marked prUate, and v«s there- 
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Mean'vrhSe, at Hanover the designs of Russia contimied to be 
watdied withgreat anxiety. " There is reason to believe," writes 
^tanhope to Townshend, on the 16th of October, '' that the Duke 
<^ of Mecklenburg has signed a treaty with the Czar to give up his 
^< country to him m exchange for Ldvonia, and other tracts of 
<^ country that way. Wismar, which is the strongest town and 
^< best fortified in Germany, is at present garrisoned by six bat- 
^< talions ; two of the King's, two Danes, and two Prussians. It 
^ is probable the Czar wiU immediately invest that place, and God 
^< knows how- far we may depend upon either of the auxiliary 
^^ presidiaries, such is the stupidity and knavery of both those 

^^ Courts I b^eve it may not be impossible to put this north- 

'^ ern business in such a light as may induce the Parliament not 
<^ to look on it with indifference. If I mistake not, Cromwell, who 
^< understood very well the interest of England with respect to 
f ^ foreign powers, fitted out more than one fleet to the Baltic, with 
^^ no other view than to secure that, in the treaties of peace to be 
^' made betwitt those northern potentates, a freedom of trade to 
<< the Baltie should be preserved to all nations. He frequently 
^^ oflered considerable sums of money to the King of Sweden for 
*^ Bremen. . , . . It is certain, that if the Czar be let alone three 
^< years, he will be absolute master in those seas. " 

But to what result this alarming question might have tended can 
atill Only be matter of conjecture, for, happily, the apprehended 
crisis never came. The remonstrances which Sir John Norris had 

been instructed to make, combined with those of the Danish 

' 

Court, and probably also of the Austrian agents, proved sufficient 
lo deter the Czar from his projects against Mecklenburg, and induce 
him to re-embark the greater part of his troops ; and thus was 
quietly averted an enterprise which it seemed almost equally 
dangerous for England to sufifer or repel. 

Whilst, however, the Russian expedition seemed to be impend- 
ing, the King justly considered it of the utmost importance to lose 
no time in concluding his treaty with France. ^'Such was the 
** impatience of some people," says Stanhope to Townshend, " that 
<< I assure you I have had much ado for this fortnight last past to 
'^ withstand the importunity of M. Bernsdorf (1) and others, who 
*'*• pressed me to frame an article here with the Abb^ (Did)ois}, 
**• touching Mardyke, and to send him with it to the Hague, with 
*« orders to Mr. Walpole to sign it ; so apprehensive were they of 
<^ your delays in England. I did resolutely withstand this.'" Bat 
when, on the 6th of October, N. S., the article, as settled by Lord 
Townshend himself in England, reached Hanover, Stanhope, 

(1) Berasdorf had a strong personal Interest In italns]irinK of his political viowf. IiOM Stan- 
the HeGklenborg affair ; Us eUef estate (thvee hope to SecrOtary Gng«s» Jalr iO. I7i9. A^ 
Tillages) being in that dttehy. These three Tillages pendfz. 
are doKiihed some years afterwards as still the - - . < 
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seeing no further objection, and impressed with the necessity of 
speedily dosing with France, cheerfully complied with the King's 
repeated injunctions, and signed the preliminary agreement with 
Dubois. It was at the same time agreed that the Abb6 should 
immediately proceed to the Hague, and there sign the treaty in 
form with the English plenipotentiaries— General, lately created 
Lord, Cadogap, and Horace Walpole. To the latter Stanhope 
wrote as follows :— *' I must recommend t6 you, by the best means 
^' you are able, to dispose the Pensionary and our other friends in 
" Holland to give the greatest despatch to our business, that they 
" also may be ready to sign without loss of time. But if you find 
" that the forms of proceeding in Holland will occasion a necessary 
'' delay, J desire you will send me your opinion whether it will 
" not thep be the properest course for you to acquaint the Pen- 
" sicfnar^ with the reasoqs his Majesty has to get the Fr^ch tied 
*^ dowu immediately by something under their hand, and for that 
" purpose that you and the Abbe should sign the treaty; but with 

this express agreement on both sides, that the States are to be 
^^ ^dnvitted into it as parties as soon as tbe necessary forms of their 
'* proceeding will allow them to come in (1)." In a despatch 
to Secretary Methuen, Stanhope adds, that, in the King's opinion, 
the I)utch capnot possibly take it amiss, since the clause for their 
accession would fully secure their interests $ that the full powers 
lodged at the Hague, and intended for the three powers' signing 
jointly, may possibly not be sufficient to authorise a separate 
signature ; but that, in such a case, it was his Majesty's pleasure 
that prpp^r powers should be forthwith sent from England. 

It Is to be observed, that during the ^l)ole progress of this ne- 
gQtiatiop, the British plenipotentiaries at the Hague had made 
frequent and positive assurances to the States that the treaty 
sl)O0l4 ppt be finally concluded without including them* On 
the part of the States there was still no objection raised to the 
treaty itself, but it was found that thq slowness of Dutch forms 
woi|ld prevent their signature for some time longer. Under 
these oircipnstances , it if as the opinion of Stanhope that the 
urgency of ifortbern aiji^irs rendered it impossible to admit of 
such delay, and that the spirit of the engagement to the States 
would be fully and honourably performed by tbe clause which 
stipulated that they should, as soon afterwards as they pleased, 
bp adinitted a^ parties to tbe trea^ty. Such was also the view 
of the subject taken by Cadogan. But the second plenipoten- 
tiary, Poraco WalpplQ, espoused the opppaite sentiment with 

(1) Beqiatoli, Oct. 6. IIH, N. S. Ooie*8 Walpole, 8Mmed eyery reason to eipect Immedletely a 
Tol. U. p. 98. The reader will flad in anotber fresh attempt from tbe Jaoobites. It seemed there- 
part of Coie\9 Walpole (vol. 11. p. 810.) a letter fore of the utmost importance that the Pretender 
from Townshend to Stanhope, dated Sept, IB. 1716, should be forced to cross the Alps as soon aa 
and enclosing another from Lord Bolinpbrolie to possible, and this still further explains tbe hasto 
Sir wuiiam Wyodtaaa, AceoEjIUig to which there for (}i« Fniicl) (foaty* 
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Ihc utmost vehemence. '^ I cannot, for my life, see why the 
" whole system of affairs in Europe should be entirely subvert- 

**ed on account of Mecklenburg I had rather starve, 

^^ nay, die, than do a thing that gives such a terrible wound 

^^ to my honour and conscience I should look upon it as 

^^ no better than declaring myself a villain under my own hand I 

" will lay my patent of reversion in the West Indies, nay, even 
^^ my life, at his Majesty's feet, sooner than be guUty of such an 
" action J " — these are amongst the expressions of his letters. He 
ended by an earnest request both to Stanhope and Townshend, 
that he might be permitted to return home, and leave the sign- 
ing of the treaty to his colleague alone. 

Whether the scruples of Horace Walpole in this instance be 
thought well or ill founded, they at all events deserve that re- 
spect and esteem due even to the excess of honourable and punc- 
tilious feelings. It may, however, be questioned whether he is 
still entitled to the same praise when we find him, to Felieve 
himself from his perplexing situation, secretly suggesting to his 

^ brother-in-law,. Lord Townshend, the idea of raising up ficti- 
tious obstacles in the way of the King's orders for the utmost 
despatch. ^^Is it impossible/' he asks, ^^that the unanswerable 
^^ arguments of our friends in Holland, the contrary winds, the 
^^ usual delays in passing powers under the Great Seal, or some 
^' other excuses that may be proper to be made to the Abb6, 
^^ should prevent our signing with him before the States are 

' "ready (1)?" 

Lord Townshend, a man of the highest honour and probity, 
was utterly incapable of any such oflBcial treachery as pretend- 
ing to obey whilst in reality opposing the injunctions of his so- 
vereign. In his answer to Horace Walpole, through his secre- 
tary Poyntz, it is plainly declared, that though "his Lordship 
" is entirely of your opinion as to the inconveniences that are 
^^ to be apprehended from signing this treaty separately / yet he 
" thinks you cannot well decline the King's positive commands ; 
" at least no relief is. to be obtained against them from hence." 
Lord Townshend himself, in a subsequent letter of explanation 
to M. de Slingeland, condemns the idea of eluding the King's 
intentions as "a pitiful artifice and evasion (2)." By some sin- 
gular accidents, however, his conduct bore a very great appear- 
ance of what he so strongly and so sincerely condenmed. On 
the 28th of September he had written to Hanover, dissuading a 
separate signature ; but admitting that, if it should be resolved 
upon, the powers already sent to the plenipotentiaries at the 
Hftgue would be quite suflScient for that purpose. Only four 
days afterwards be wrote again, saying that the powers were in- 

(1) Coxa's Walpole, vol. U. p. IW. (s) IMd. p. IW. 
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safficient, and that ne^ ones would be necessary, without, at the 
same time, giving his reasons for the change in his judgment. This 
omission, which proceeded only from haste or spleen, was not un- 
Batnrally imputed by the King and by Stanhope to his concurrence 
in the yiews of Horace Walpole, and his determination to And pre- 
texts for delay. Another incident now arose to strengthen and 
confirm these suspicions. The new full powers forwarded by 
TowBshend were found to be drawn up in the most general and 
yarded terms, not making the slightest mention of the treaty with 
France, and seeming, therefore, as if they were'purposely intend- 
ed to avoid any thing like an approval or reo^ition of it from 
the British Cabinet. Abbe Dubois considered these powers much 
too loose and vague to be secure; he refused to sign the treaty 
upon tbem (t), and it became necessary again to send to England 
for fresh powers. Lord Tbwnshend afterwards satisfactorily ac- 
counted f(»* these suspicious circumstances in his conduct. ^'The 
"fall power,'' he says, "' was conceived in general terms, inplad- 
"ing all particulars, and therefore, as was thought here, the bet- 
" ter fitted to suit all unforeseen circumstances that might arise. .... 
"Mr. Methuen himself concluded the treaty of Portugal in virtue 
"of such a full power ; and several others have done the like, 
" without any one's making the objection now started by Abb^ 
^' Dubois (2)." Subsequently, in a private letter, Lord Townshend 
adds, i*' Indeed, the true reason of my choosing to liave them 
^' drawn in general terms was, that if the King should think it 
'^necessary to have his ministers sign separately before those of 
" tha States, that separate instrument might, according to his Ma- 
"jesty's intentions, be afterwards perfectly sunk upon our sign- 
"ingall together, and no footsteps of any such order appear in 
" the full powers whenever they should come to be made public 
" together with the treaty (3)." These explanations fuUy acquit 
Lord Townshend of any treacherous design. But when ^e news 
of Dubois' objection, and of the consequent diiBcuUies and delays, 
reached Hanover, without any explanation at all from Lord 
Townshend, who, on the contrary, in his later despatches, stu- 
diously and pointedly abstained from noticing in any manner the 
signature of the preliminary agreement with Dubois, and who had 

(1) "L'Abb6 Dubois manda aossltot aa Dae (i) Letter to the Kinsr. Nov. 11. 0. S. 1716. 

" d'Orltens qa'Il itait Impossible de ne pas yoir Coxe's Walpole. On the other hand, Stanhope, in 

" dans cet Incident I'eflet d'ane Intriffae minist^- his ietter to Townshend of Not.11. N. S., com- 

" rlelle, dont le hot ^tait de prolonger la n6go- plains. " que Ton s'est 6cart6 de la route com- 

" ciaUon jnsqn'ii ToaTertare da Parlement on Ton " mune et des formes constamment asit^es ; " and 

"comptait bien la faire entierement ayorter." this appears to be , greatly oonflrmed by wliat 

(M6m. de Serelinges, toI. i. p. 829.) In a preTlons passed at the Hagne : " L'Abb6 Dubois aralt ce- 

letter Dobois obsenred, " Qae I<ord Stanhope lai " pendant ofliBrt de se contenter de ee plein pour 

"aTaitayoa6 que si la conclaslon de I'alliance se " voir, poarvn qne Lord Gadogan Tassur&t par 

" nmettait jnsqn'ii I'onTertnre dn Parlement d'An- *' *cril qn'il 6talt dans une forme «slt6e en Angle- 

"Rleterre, rautoritd qn'il ponratt aroir dana.la " terre. Mais ce ministre s'^tait refnsd Adonner 

" Cbambre Basse et le credit de Robert Walpole " cette assnrance." H6m. secrets de SeTelinges, 

" ne aeralent pas snfflsants ponr empdcber Toppo- Toi. i. p. 8S0. 

'^ sitlon d'attaqner et m«me de falie rompi« I'al- (8) To ■. Slingelasd, Jan. 1. 1717, 0. S. Goxe'« 

" lUmee." (ibid. p. tS8.) Walpole. 
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eyen dropped a hint of bis own resignation (1), it is no wonder that 
both the King and Stanhope should have believed ]jord Townshend 
to have completely espoused the views of Horace Walpole, and 
participated in the violent language of the latter, ^^ All this toge- 
^'^ ther/' writes Stanhope, ^' makes me think that what I have done 
^^ here is so highly disapproved of, thM special care is taken not 
'^ to make a single step m acknowledgment of it, and that it will 
^^ be for me alcme to ^swer for what I did in pursuance of the 
^' King's repeated orders, on reasons which I consider most justly 
^^ founded, and which I shall be ready to maintain against 
^^ all those who may think proper to assail them (2)/' On the 
whol^, whilst fuUy admitting that Townshend's conduct was free 
from blam^f I cannot but think the appearances against him so 
strong, as no less fully to justify the suspicion and resentment of 
Stanhope. 

We are now come to the celebrated schism in the great Whig ad- 
ministration of George the First. Stanhope, under the influence 
of tilie feelings I have just mentioned, immediately went to the 
King (they were then at the hunting seat of Gohre), and tendered 
bis resignation. The King, however, would by no means accept 
it, being scarcely less offended than himself at iord Townshend's 
supposed behaviour, and having at the same time against that mi- 
nister and Robert Walpole other motives of displeasure, to which 
I have not yet alluded. With all his great merits (and I believe 
that there never lived a more upright and weU^meaning man), it 
oould scarcely be denied, even by Townshend's warmest partisans, 
that be was sometimes careless in his business, violent and over- 
bearing in his manner. G^eorge the First, who seldom either ne- 
glected bis aflairs, or forgot his dignity, had early perceived these 
occasional deficiencies in his minister, and, during his absence fh)m 
England, they were frequently repeated and exaggerated to him by 
his German favourites. 

With Walpole also the King was, at this time, seriously at van- 
dnee as to some money for the Munster and Saxe-Gotha troops. 
These had, under the authority of Parliament, been taken into the 
British service, at the time of the Pretender's landing in Scotland. 
On the suppression of the rd>eUion there was no further occasion 
for these auxiliaries ; stOl, however, the agreement having been 
already signed, it became necessary to make some payment in dis- 
missing them. This the King h^d advanced from his own re- 
sources, but now declared that Walpole had promised him to make 
good the sum from the British treasury ; whilst Walpole, on the 
other hand, was no less positive in '' protesting before God that I 
<' cannot recollect that ever the King mentioned one syllable of 
•' this to me or I to him, but my memory must fail me when bis 

<l)Goxe's Walpole, toI. U.tf . IMi and 117. («) Letter to Lord Townsben(|, ffor. 11. 1716, 

N. s. Goke'8 Walpole. 
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'^ Majesty says the contrary (1)/'— There seems no need to impeach 
the recollection or the veracity of either the Monarch or the 'Minis- 
ter. George the First could speak no English ; Walpole could 
speak no French nor German e the only channel of communioation 
between them was bad Latin, and nothing could be more pr(d>able 
than that they should misunderistand each other. 

All these and several other grounds of dissatisfaction with the 
brother ministers were improved to the best advantage by Baron 
Bothmar in England, and by the Duchess of Kendal at Hanover. 
The former, as Townshend vehemently declared, ^^ has everyday 
^^ some infamous project or other on foot to get money (2) ; '' in 
which he was most properly, but sometimes perhapsa little roughly 
and nogaardedly, checked by that Minister. At this time es* 
pecially, he appears to have bad hopes of a considerable sum from 
the French lands in the island of St. Christopher^ which had been 
ceded to England at the Peace of Utrecht (3) ; and there is no doubt 
that his private correspondence with the King ^curded him a full op- 
portmolty of retaliating upon those who caused his disappointment. 
The Duchess of Kendal, on her part, had undertaken, for whatcon- 
tempcH*aries term a ^* consideration, " but posterity a '' bribe,'' to 
obtain a peerage for Sir Richard Child, a Tory member of the 
House of Commons; and she was not a little displeased with 
ToHTfishend for counteracting, or at least delaying, that measure, 
and representing to the King how greatly the interests of his ad- 
ministration would suffer fvom the promotion of a decided political 
opponent. 

Another no less formidable antagonist of the Prime Minister 
remains to be mentioned in one of his own colleagues, Charles Earl 
of Smiderland, at this time Lwd Privy Seal. It is remarkable how 
frequently that family has held a leading position in the councils 
of the empire. To say nothing of the honours of Marlborough by 
fonale descent, we find Robert, the father of this Lcnrd Sunderland, 
Prime Minister under James the Second ; we find his great grand- 
son First ^rd of the Admiralty under George the Third ; and his 
next descendant leader of the House of Commons under William the 
Fourth. The character of Earl Robert— false to his religion, to 
his friends, and to his country — ^is undefended, and I think inde- 

(1) IValpoIe to Stanhope, Not. 11. 17l«, 0. S. To Hr. Sohanb, July M- 17M. Hudwioke Papen, 
Goxe's Walpole. See the treatteg for the Monster TOl. xxiilL 

and Saxe-Gotha troops In the Commons' Joomals, (S) Walpole says upon this, In a letter to Stan- 

■ardk 18. 1717. hope of Sept. S8. 1716, 0. S. :— " I understand by 

(2) Lord Townshend to Stanhope, Oct. 16. 1716, " Bothmar that the King Is pretty moch dele^- 
0. S. Coxe's Walpole. At a later, period I And " mined to hare the iKhole produce at his own 
the following character of Bothmar in a lettter " will andpriTatedirection;and what is suggested 
frooi Craggs :— " G'est bien le plus faible raison- " to bring this matter immediately into a transao- 
** nenr sor les affaires que J'aie a mon avis conna " tlonis the danger there may be that the Parlia- 
*' de ma Tie. Qaand les petits g6nies venlent faire " mcut may by some ast or vote lay their hands 
** les habiles gens lis ne manqueni Jamais de torn- " upon it and prevent the King's intentions."— I 
" ber daoB la manraise fol, comme les femmes And from the Commons' Jonmals that full returns 
" qui veulent malgr^ nature dtre splrituelles, so on the value of these lands wor^ moved for ao<t 
** ]euent k corps perdtt dana la in64iMace." ordered. April.l2. 1717. 
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fensible. Bat the character of Earl Charles has, in my opinion^ 
been unjustly depreciated ; he has been confounded with his pre- 
decessor, and the perGdy of the parent has cast its blighting^ shade 
over the fame of the son (1). The father was a subtle, pliant, and 
unscrupulous candidate for Royal favour. The son carried his 
love of popular rights to the very verge of republican doctrines. 
If he be sometimes open to charges of secret cabals, we find him 
much more frequently accused of imprudent vehemence and blunt- 
ness. According to Lord Dartmouth, ^* Queen Anne, said Lord 
" Sunderland always treated her with great rudeness and neglect, 
'' and chose to reflect in a very injurious manner upon all Princes 
" before her, as a proper entertainment for her (2)." Even his 
own father-in-law, the Duke of Marlborough, thinking him too 
hasty and incautious, had, in 1706, dissuaded his appointment as 
Secretary of State, and only yielded at length to the entreaties of 
his friends, and to the positive commands of the Duchess (3). 
The post of Secretary of State was filled by him till June, 1710, 
with much talent and success ; and on being dismissed from ofiBce, 
he refused the Queen's proposal of a pension of 3000/. a year for 
life, declaring that if he could not have the honour of serving his 
country he would not plunder it — a degree of generosity which, in 
those times, was very far from being a)mmon or expected. He 
was undoubtedly a man of great quickness, discernment, and skill ; 
of a persevering ambition, of a ready eloquence. Under the snow 
of a cold and reserved exterior there glowed the volcano of an ar- 
dent and fiery spirit, a warm attachment to his friends, and an un- 
sparing rancour agaioM his opponents. His learning is not denied 
even by the enmity of Swift (4), and his' activity in business seems 
to be equally unquestionable. In private life be might be accused 
of extravagance and love of play (5), and his conduct in more than 
one public transaction appears to me either equivocal or blamable ; 
but I may observe tiiat several points for which be was condemned 
by his contemporaries, would, on the contrary, deserve the appro- 
bation of more enlightened times. Thus, for example^ I find in a 
letter from the Duke of Grafton when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland : 
— '^ Lord Sunderland carried the compliment to this country too 
^' far, by choosing oat of the natives all the chief and most of the 
^^ other Judges, and the Bishops too, which has been attended with 
^^ very misebic^vous consequences to the English interest (6). '* 
At the accession of George the First, Sunderland, conscious of 



(1) '* Lord SQDderland Is Mid to bare too much (t) See Goxe'g Life, toI. HI. p. 88, etc. Marlbo- 

resembled, at a politician, the Earl lils fatlier." ronglt at length said to his wife. " I hare writ as 

(Lord Orford's Worlts, toI. ly. p. i87.) This ragno " my friends would have me, for I had mooh 

imputation is followed by a strange story about " rather be goremed than gorem." August 9. 

his consnlUng his rival Sir Robert Walpole, as to 1706. 

the restoration of the Stuarts ; a story which I (4) See Swift's Works, toI. x. p. 804. 

concur with Mr. Hallam (Const. Hist Baudry's edit. (8) Coxe's Marlborough, toI. ti. p. 84S. 

▼ol. ili. p. 188). in rejecting as utterly incredible. (6) This letter is dated |Dee. M. 1718, aqd Is 



«t 



(8) Note on Burnet's History. toI. tL p. 8. printed in Gpxe's Walpole. 
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his talents and his serriccs, proud of the high places he had abready 
filled, and relying on the eminent claims of his father-in-law, had 
expected to be the head of the new administration. It eren ap- 
ptfars that he intimated to Baron Bothmar his wish of being ap« 
pointed Secretary of State, and that Bothmar, at one moment, was 
inclined to recommend him for that office (1). It was with bitter 
disappointment that he found his name, and that of Marlborough, 
omitted in the list of the Lords Justices during the King's absence. 
It was with still more chagrin that he afterwards saw himself 
placed beneath Lord Townshend, who had hitherto, in all public 
transactions, been subordinate to him. The Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, which was bestowed upon him, by no means satisfled his 
craving for power ; he accepted it with suUenness; he never went 
over for the discharge of its duties; and, on the death of the Mar- 
quis of Wharton, was permitted to exchange it for the post of 
Privy Seal and a seat in the Cabinet. StiU, however, excluded 
from real authority, and still, therefore, discontented and restless, 
he, in a great measure, seceded from his colleagues, and took no 
part for their defence or assistance in the house of Lords. During 
the two first years of George's reign, his name scarcely ever oc- 
curs in the proceedings of that assembly. Meanwhile he attached 
to himself several of the seceders that now began, from various 
causes, to fall off from the great "-^^liig P^^ty, more especially 
Lord Gadogan, Hampden, and Lechmere, and was prepared to 
use every opportunity for the overthrow of a Cabinet to which he 
still continued to belong. 

In the month of July, Sunderland had been allowed by the King 
to go to Aix-la-Chapelle, to drink the waters. Walpole writes 
upon this to Stanhope : — '^ Lord Sunderland talks of leaving £ng- 
^' land in. a fortnight^ and, to be sure, will not be long from you. 
" He seems very pressing to have instructions from us how to 
'^ behave at Hanover. His professions for an entire reconciliation 
^^ and a perfect union are as strong as words can express, and you 
^* may be sure are reciprocal ; and when I consider that common 
*^ interest should procure sincerity among us, I am astonished to 
^< think there is reason to fear the contrary (2)" Accordingly, 
firom Aix-la-Chapelle, Sunderland wrote for leave to proceed to 
Hanover; and this permission Stanhope used his influence to obtain 
from the King. An implied censure is cast upon Stanhope by a 
modem writer, as if he had acted treacherously towards Towns- 
hend and Walpole, inpromotinginsteadof opposing, the application 
of their dissatisfied colleague (3). But surely, on the contrary, it is ^ 
evident, from the passage already cited in Walpole's letter, that such 
an application had been foreseen and reckoned upon in London — 

(1) Macphenon'g state Papers, toI. ii. p. 64). positively, " Lord Sanderland has left us, and 
(s) walpole to Stanbope, July 30. 1716, 0. S. la " toill be soon toitk you:' 
'aoother letter off Ati^. 90. O. $., he says still more (S) See Gojie's Walpole, vol. f. p. 96. 
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that Sanderland, far from making his journ^ to Hanoyer a se- 
icret, had asked Walpole for adyice as to his conduct there — and 
that Walpole neTer requested Stanhope to hinder his progress. It 
is no less clear, from the mere fact of retaining this well-known 
antagonist in the Cabinet and in the oiBce of Privy Seal, how ne- 
cessary it was thought to keep on good terms with him. And, 
still further, Stanhope's recommendation i^ests on no external tes- 
timony, but on his own : he was so far from wishing to conceal 
it, as he might easily have done, had he pleased, that he mentioned 
it the same day to Lord Townshend's secretary with all the confi- 
dence of upright intentions. '^ I prevailed, this morning, for 
^' leave that Lord* Sunderland should come hither after drinking 
" the waters of Aix. He had writ to me for leave ; and you will 
^< easily imagine, if it had not been granted, where the fault would 
^' have been laid ; so I did really press it, and obtained it with dif" 
*'ficulty(l).'' 

When once at Hanover, 'Sunderland assiduously applied himself 
to gain the favour of the King and the friendship of Stanhope, 
and not without success. The misunderstanding which arose with 
Townshend gave him an excellent opportunity to fill up, as it 
were, the gap left vacant in the confidence of both the monarch 
and the minister. He attended the Court to Gohre, and was there 
when, on the 11th of November, Stanhope tendered his resigna- 
tion. So far from accepting it, the King caused Stanhope to 
write, under his own eye, and in French, a letter to Townshend, 
expressing grave displeasure at the delays of the French treaty, 
and requiring an immediate eiq)Ianation. Orders were, likewise, 
sent to prorogue the Parliament, and to postpone the public busi- 
ness, until his Majesty's return. On that day Sunderland also 
wrote to Townshend to the same efiect, but without authority 
from the King, and in a very rough and peremptory tone, thus 
showing, at once, how imperious was his temper, and how great 
was the influence he had already acquired over the mind of his 
sovereign (2). 

The explanations of the Prime Minister were not long delayed. 
They bear the same date as Stanhope's charges — the latter New 
Style, and the former Old. To Sunderland he vouchsafed no 
answer at all. To Stanhope, his answer is short and resentful — 
only a few lines, endifig with, " 1 pray God forgive you : I do." 
But his letter to the King contains a most manly, dear, and con- 
clusive vindication of his conduct in every part of the transaction 
of which he stood accused (3). 

(1) Letter to PoTntz, September 8. 1716. Goxe's Townshend. The Kin^ himself also wrote to 

Walpole. Lord Townshend on the same day, but his letter 

(s) See Stanhope's and Sunderland's letters in Is not preserved. 

Goxe's Walpole, vol. ii. p. 126— iS8. I hare al- (8) These letters, like the re$t, AM printed li| 

ready made some extracts from the former in ex- CiOxe's Walpole, U. p. 118—494. 
plainioytlM frov&dsfor the rasplelOM ofliord 
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But iti the interval, 'Whilst Lord Townshentfs answers were still 
expected at Hanover, there came (torn him an important despatch 
on another subject. It appears that the King had, some time be- 
fore, sent directions to the Cabinet Council in England to consult 
on the heads of the busitiess which it Woiild be necessary to bring 
forward in the next session ; his Majesty declaring, at the same 
time, that he was desirous of passing the whole winter abroad, if 
any means could be found to carry on his afHaiirs in his absence. 
This seems to have been his Majesty's real inclination, although a 
more recent writer, Without assigning a single proof ftom con- 
temporary records, and spealitng, as far as I can discover, merely 
from his own conjecture, represents it as a trap suggested by Sun- 
derland to obtain prooft of the cabals with the Prince of Wales, 
which he imputed to Townshend and Walpole (1). According to 
the King's orders Towttshend, on November 2. 0. 9., drew up, in 
a despatch to Stanhope, the sentiments of the Cabinet on the p • 
litics of the North, the payment ot the public debts, the trial of 
Lord Orford, and a proposed Act of Indemnity, Being anxious 
to gratify the King's inclination, Towiishend did not press his Ma- 
jesty's rfettirn on this occasion ; but he strongly urged that, if his 
Majesty did remain at ttanover, the J^rince should be entrusted 
with a discretionary power, so as to meet unexpected difficulties 
or altered circumstances (2). Townshend, moreover, thought it 
right to select some confidential person to be the bearer of this 
despatch, ahd to explain more fully to his Majesty, if needful, any 
of the points contained in it. For this purpose, he pitched upon 
Horace Walpole. That gentleman had received from Hanover the 
permission he had solicited to quit the Hague, and leave the signa- 
ture of the French treaty to his colleague (3), and thereupon he 
had returned to Fngland. 

Horace Walpole made such speed in his new commission as to 
reach Gohre on the 23d of November, N. S. He found that the 
King had by this time determined to return to England, and to 
open the Parliament in person ; and he therefore appears to have 
considered the despatch of which he was the bearer, and which 
provided for the event of the King's absence, as supererogatory, 
and bestowed no further thought or care upon it. It will presently 
be seen how greatly he was mistaken, and how very tinfavourabte 
an impression that despatch was producing on the mind of hid 

(1) Coxe'8 Walpole, toI. 1. p. 99. a Jacobite liiTaaioii, since that scheme would 6t 

(i) See this despatch In Coxe's Walpole, vol. il. course baye dropped, had a peace been conchtded 

p. 120. It may be observed that as to northern as Townshend at flrst proposed, 

politics, Townshend greatly flncfnated In his opi- (S) Stanhope not only granted this permission 

Blon. In his former letter to Stanhope of Sept. 28. to the urgent request of Horace walpole, bat so 

0. s„ he urges a peace with Sweden, even at some far complied with his views as to write to DuboU» 

ncriflce : in his letter o( November i. 0. S., he Is proposing that the signature should be delayed 

for pushing the war with Sweden, but coming to eight days more, In hopes that the Dutch might 

a good understanding with the Czar. Nor can Unl^ their formalities within that time. See hUi 

tills Qactoatioa be sufficiently explained by any letter in the lH^m. secrets d9 SereUnfen, TOl. if 

lat«nnediat« dl9«0Tery of tho lSw9<U9b schema for p. SST» 
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Majesty. Tho attention of Horace Walpble was, meaniirhiley fully 
engrossed with the Royal and Ministerial resentments on the sub- 
ject of the French treaty. He perosed copies of the letters which 
had gone out to Lord Townshend, and observed, with sorrow and 
surprise, the unfounded suspicions of Stanhope and the rising as- 
cendency of Sunderland. 

Want of frankness was never th.e fault of Horace Walpole He 
warmly remonstrated with Stanhope; explained the doubtful cir- 
cumstances in Townshend's conduct; dedared> that if there was 
any blame incurred by the delay of the signatures at the Hague, 
that blame bdonged solely to himself, and to hisscraples in affixing 
his name to a separate treaty; and Anally, he answered for the 
high honoiu* and undiminished friendship of his two brother mi- 
nisters. 

Stanhope, on his part, convinced by the trulh of these remon- 
strances, acknowledged that he had been misled by unfounded 
suspicions and suggestions, and had wrongly accused Lord 
Townshend on the matter of the French treaty. '* We must now, 
however,'' added he, 'Mpok forward instead of backward." He 
declared that he frankly cast off his own doubts, and promised to 
use his influence with the King to efface the unfavoursible impres- 
sion which his Majesty, like himself, had conceived, from the delay 
of the signatures (1). Accordingly, he vindicated Townshend's 
conduct to the King and« to Sunderland, and had already, in a 
great measure, re-established his Majesty's former good humour 
and complacency before the arrival of Townshend's own-letter of 
defence. That letter completed the good work; the King, like 
Slanhope, now candidly acknowledged his mistake, and desired 
Horace Walpole to convey to Townshend the strongest assurances 
of his entire satisfaction andconfldence in the matter of the signa- 
tures. Nor did his Majesty give any hint to Horace Walpole of 
other causes for displeasure. Stanhope, on his part, warmly ex- 
pressed to Horace Walpole his feelings of friendship and esteem 
for the brother ministers ; entrusted him with conciliatory letters 
to both, and earnestly requested him to lend bis good offices for 
effacing all unpleasant recollections, and establishing a cordial 
and complete harmony between them. At the same time, how- 
ever, he frankly warned Horace Walpole that rumours were 
abroad of cabals against the King's authority, begun by Tpwnshend 
and Walpole with some of the Prince's adherents, and more es- 
pecially with the Duke of Argyle; nor did Stanhope deny that he 

(1) The authentic details of what passed be- " reminded Stanhope that he owed Us high slta- 

tweeil Horace Walpole and Stanhope, are, except " ation tolTownshend and his brother," or that 

one or two scattered hints, only to be gleaned " Stanhope, expressed a high sense of his obllga- 
from two letters of the former to the latter, on ^ " tions to them ? " There is not a word to that 

December 8. and 9S. 1716, N. S. Coxe, who has elTBCt in any contemporary statement, and the 

printed these letters, has added some particulars favour thns implied neror existed, as I b«Te shown 

from his own Ideas of probability. Where could elsewhere, 
he 0nd any wlhorlty for saying that " Walpole 
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himself suspected that there was some truth in this intelligence (1). 
Nevertheless, Horace Walpole, knowing these ramonrs to have no 
foundation in fact, and being naturally of a sanguine, confident 
temper, did not doubt but that his speedy return to England with 
the letters of Stanhope, and the declarations of the King, would 
thoroughly heal the late and hinder future dissensions. Accord- 
ingly, on the 3d of J)ecember, after a stay of only ten days, he 
again set out for England ; but his journey was so much delayed 
by unforeseen accidents, his missing the yacht over the Maesland 
Sluys, and afterwards the contrary winds, that he did not arrive 
in London till the 22d. He then delivered his letters and messages, 
to the perfect satisfaction, as it seemed, of Townshend and Walpole. 
But a new storm was already in the air, and scarcely had the first 
been lulled before it burst. 

In order to explain the causes of this second and decisive mi- 
nisterial tempest, it becomes necessary to revert to the King's 
jealousy and dislike of his son. We have already seen with what 
extreme reluctance his Majesty,, on leaving England, had con- 
ferred upon his Royal Highness even the most moderate degree of 
authority. Every step, every word, from the Prince, were now 
most suspiciously watched, and most severely scrutinised at Han- 
over. Causes of displeasure soon arose, partly, it is true, from 
the Prince's fault, but much mcNre from his necessary circum- 
stances and position. The heir-apparent of a Grown seldom fails 
to be hated by the monarch in proportion as he is loved by the 
nation ; and his only sure road to Court favour lies through un- 
popularity. Now the Prince, being less cold and reserved in 
demeanour than his father, and also in some degret acquainted 
with the English language, was naturally better liked by the mul- 
titude : he increased his popularity by a short progress through 
Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, and by several acts of grace, such 
as the dispensing with passports between Dover and Calais (2) , 
which were all ascribed to him. Party-spirit, moreover, with its 
usual unerring instinct, darted upon this vulnerable point for 
assailing his Majesty's person and government. The Prince's affa- 
bility of manner, his disposition to unite all parties^ his fondness 
f(»' English customs, were loudly extolled, with the covert insinu-. 
ation of the King's deficiency in these qualities; and addresses to 
his Royal Highness were prepared and presented from several 
counties with the most loyal expressions, but often with the most 
dangerous designs. This, says Lord Townshend, is the wisest step 

(1) Horace Walpole writes to Stanbepe, Pec. '* manner to fne on this subject." (Coie's Wal- 

M. 1716: " And as to the King's Interest what pole, vol. 11. p. 147.) The Important fact of this 

" has been Imputed to Lord Townshend and the frank intimation of the suspicions then at work 

'* others as a heluoos crime, will be found to hayo and soon to cause Townshend's downfall, is quite 

" been the most glorious and faithfullest part of overlooked or suppressed in Coxe's narratlTe. It 

" their administration, for the senrlce of his Ma- would not hare been compatible with his charge 

'' Jesty. I take this liberty with you because you of treaohery against Stanhope. 
*' talked in a o«ry fr^e though in a very mistaken (8) Tlndal's History, Tol. vii. p. 8S. 

I. IZ 
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the Jaoobitcfl have yet taken (1) ; bat it was/also, eagerly promoted 
by Lechmere, Hampden, and tbeothcir discontented Whigs. 

Thu9, even if faultless, the Prince vould hardly have escaped 
anspidons and ansgivings from HanoTer* Bat his own conduct 
was besides indiscreet and caballing. He closely connected himself 
with the Duke of Argy le, paid cOart to the Tories and to the Whigs 
in opposition, and showed the utmost eagerneas to hold the Par- 
liament in person^ ^^ By some things that daily drop from him, " 
says W&Ipole, '^ he seems to be preparing to keep op an interest 

^^ of his in Parliament, independent of the King's We are 

^< here chained to the oar, and working like slaves, and are looked 
'' upon as no other (2)/' Under such circumstances, and treated, 
as theSf were, with coldness by the Prince, the situation of Towns- 
bend and Walpole must, no doubt, have been sufBciently irksome. 
Nor was theirs an easy coarse to steer« It was incumbent upon 
them, for the King's service, to counteract the Duke of Argyle's 
ascendency, and to gain the Prince's confidence and favour, and in 
this they partly succeeded. But, while striving for that object, 
fliey fell into the opposite danger, by aroosing against them jealousy 
and distrust in the mind of the King. 

The integrity and honour of Lord Townshend in this, as in every 
other transaction of his life, were, I believe, without a stain. His 
prudence, however, in one or two cases, seems to be far more 
questionable, and he committed errors which his more cautious 
colleague successfully avoided. He was pei'suaded by the Prince 
to write to Staiihope, pressing the King for a speedy decision as to 
his Majesty's coming over, ahd plainly disclosing hii Royal 
Highness's Assire to hold the Parliament (3) . Still more impolitic 
was the recommendation already mentioned iti his despatch of the 
2d (rf November, that a discretionary power shoold be vested in 
the Prince. That despatch was, in fact, as a modem writer well 
observes, thedeath-warrantof LordTownshend's administration (4). 
It seemed to add weight and confirmation to the charges of Sunder- 
land of cabals vriih the Duke of Argyle and other discontented 
Whigs, and (rf an intention to set the son above the father. The 
King, however, suppressed his resentment at the moment, partiy, 
I presume, on account of the arrival of Horace Walpole, and the 
justification of Lord Townshend precisely at that time from another 
imputation, and partiy to obtain time to consult Bothmar'and his 
other secret counsellors in England. The retttrn of the post, about 
the middle of December, appears to have kindled his Majesty's 
latent indignation into open flame ; and he vehemently declared his 
intention of dismissing Lori Townshend from his scirvice. 

Under these circumstances, Stanhope asserts that be first endea- 

(1) Coie»g Walpole, toI. II. p. 78. (5) townihend to Stanhope, Sfl^ tB. ITW, 0. S. 

(8) Leiten to sttalrop*, Mj M. and An. •• Coxe»g Walpole. 
1716, 0. S. Coi0'«. Walpolo. <») Goxe'ji WUpoto, tol. t p. 101. 
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votired to alter the King's resolution, and tbat» findipg his Majesty 
immoyable, he next applied himself to soften his Majesty's resait- 
ment, by representing the past services and high character of 
Lord Townsbend, and the injustice of any c^p (Usgraoe* These 
remonstrances wrought upon the King so far as to induce him to 
permit that Lord Townsbend should be offered the appointment .to 
another great and important dignity of state, theL(Mrd Lieutenancy 
of Ireland^ so that the loss of bis ofBce of Secretary might seem an 
exchange, or nominally even a promotion, instead of a dismissal. 
Accordingly, Stanhope wrote to Secretary Methuen, and likewise 
to Townshend, on the 15th of December, conyeying that message 
from his Majesty in the most gracious tejrms, and without a single 
word expressive of the Royal indignation. To Robert Walpole he 
also wrote on the same day more at length : — ^^ If I could possibly 
'^ have an hour's discourse with you, 1 am sure I should make you 
'< sensible that the part I have bad in the last step bath been for 
^ ' my Lord Townshend's service. Every circumstance considered, 
'^ I do in my conscience believe this was the only measure which 
^' could secure the continuance of a Whig administration with any 
^' ease to the King. His Majesty hath been more uneasy of late 
^' than I care to say ; and I must own I think he has reason, even 
'^ though I don't pretend to know so much of the matter as the 
'^ King does, his Majesty receiving many advices which conie 
^' neither through my hands nor my Lord Sunderland's. But I 
^' cannot help observing to you, that he is jealous of certain inti- 
'' macies with the two brothers (Argyle and Isla). I hope his 
^^ Majesty's presence in England, and the behaviour of our friends 
'^'in the cabipet, will remove these jealousies. No one man can 
'^ contribute more to this than yourself; and I must tell you that 
<^ my Lord Sunderland, as well as myself, have assured the King 
'^ that you will do so. You know that ill offices had been done 
'' you here, which might have made some impression^ if my Lord 
'^ Sunderland and 1 had not in good earnest endeavoured to prevent 
^' it (1). — ^You will, I am persuaded, believe that our endeavours 
'' were sincere, when. I shall have told you with the frankness I 
^^ am going to do what our scheme is here for the Ministry. In 
*' case my Lord Townshend accepts of Ireland, vrbich, for a 
<' thousand reascms, he ought to do, the Cabinet Council will 
<' remain just as it was, with the addition of the Duke of Kingston, 
^* as Privy Seal. Mr. Methuen and I shall continuie Secretaries. 
'^^ But if my Lord Townshend shall decline Ireland, and if— which 
^' by some has been suggested, but which I cannol think possible — 
^^ he should prevail upon you to offer to quit your employments, 

(1) ThU asMrtion is confinned by preyious pas- friendly caiiUon,~" I hare more reas<m to press 

Mges in Stanhope's correspoadeaoe. Thas, writing *' this than I care to say to yon, bat I fear some 

to Lord Townshend on the 16lh of October, he " people do ill offices to Walpole." See also hia 

begs of him to press Walpole to settle the Monster letter of tbe 6th of SfOTeoober to the wna effect, 
vaA SiJ(*-<iQtbA HI nwRtih «a4 «dd» (be foUowins 
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<^ the King, in this case, hath engaged my Lord Sunderland and 
<^ myself to promise that his Lordship will be Secretary, and that 
'^ i, unable and unequal as I am every way, should be Chancellor 
^' of the Exchequer for this session,- the King declaring, that as 
^' long as he can find Whigs that will serve him he will be served 
^' by them, which good disposition his Majesty shall not have 
^* reason to alter by any backwardness in me to expose myself to 
^^ any trouble or hazard. You know as much of our plan now as 
*' I do, and are, I dare say, fully satisfied that I think it highly 
" concerns me that you should stay where you are. I am very 
^^ sorry that my Lord Townshend's temper hath made it imprac- 
*' ticable for him to continue Secretary. The King will not bear 
^^ l^im in that office, be the consequence what it will. This being 
^' the case', I hope and desire that you will endeavour to reconcile 
^' him to Ireland, which I once thought he did not dislike, and 
*^ which, I think, he cannot now refuse, without declaring to the 
" world that he will serve upon no other terms than being Viceroy 
^^ overfather^ son, and these three kingdoms. Is the Whig in- 
^^ terest to be staked in defence of such a pretension? or is the 
*' difference to the Whig party, whether Lord Townshend be Se- 
** cretary or Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, tanti?" 

It is on this transaction that a charge of base dissimulation and 
treachery has been brought against Secretary Stanhope by Arch- 
deacon Coxe. *' As Brereton/' he says, *' who conveyed these de- 
^^ spatches without being apprised of their contents, could not have 
*^ quitted Grohre more than three days subsequent to the departure 
" of Horace Walpole, it was obvious that he (Horace WalpQle) 
*^ had been duped and deceived, that the plan for the removal of 
^^ Sunderland had been then settled, and that the solemn promises 
*' made by Stanhope were never intended to be fulfilled (1)." But 
it will be found from the authentic letters which Coxe himself has 
published that his heavy accusation rests upon a gross error he has 
made as to the dates. It does him no great honour as an historian 
that we should thus be able to disprove the statements in his first 
volume by the documents in his second. The letters from Stan- 
hope, announcing the removal of Townshend, are dated on the 
15th of December. On the 8th Horace Walpole had already 
reached the Hague on his way home from Hanover, and wrote to 
Stanhope an account of his progress (2). It is evident, therefore, 
that he must have quitted Hanover towards the beginning of that 
month. But further still, a passage in a subsequent letter from 
Bobert Walpole to Stanhope indicates the 2nd of December as the 
precise day when Horace began his journey homewards. Al- 

(1) Memoirs of Wtlpole, vol. 1. p. loi. having left London express with LontTownshend's 

(J) See this letter in Coxe's Walpole, toI. H. despatch of Not. t., 0. S., that Is, Not. IS., N.S., 

p. 1S7. It is to be remefpbered that all the letters and his letters from the Hag ne and HanoTer ob 

or Horace Walpole from the Continent are, like his Orst arrlTal being dated Not. IT. and 18.; and 

Stanhope, dated N. S. This is beyond qaestion, h« this is so stated hj Goxe himself, toI. f. p. M. 
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lading to the friendly expressions of Stanhope to Horace, and to 
the subsequent dismissal of Townshend, Robert Walpole observes, 
'^ What could possibly create so great an alteration among you in 
" Ihe space of twelve days is in vain to guess (1)." Thus, then, 
it appears that the real interval was no less than four times greater 
than that assigned by Archdeacon Goxe, and that therefore his 
charge of treachery deduced from the shortness of time completely 
falls to the ground. 

Are there, however, any other grounds for accusing Stanhope 
of treachery in this transaction ? I think none. How could he 
possibly have acted more kindly for his friend, or more patriotically 
for his country? When he found the King determined to dismiss 
his Prime Minister, and absolutely fixed in that determination, he 
could surely do no better for Lord Townshend than endeavour, as 
it were, to break the force of his inevitable fall, and obtain for him 
an appointment of still higher profit, and scarcely inferior power. 
It may be said, however, that he ought rather to have resigned his 
own office than acquiesced in the loss of Lord Townshend s. But 
what would have been the consequence? Not, I am convinced, any 
change in the King's inflexible temper, but the dissolution of the 
whole Whig administration ; thus either throwing the Government 
into the hands of a factious opposition, or leaving the country, at a 
most stormy crisis, without any efficient hands at the helm. Can 
this really be thought the duty of an honest public servant ? Let 
me borrow Stanhope's own words in writing to Methuen :— * ' The 
" King thinks fit to remove one servant from a worse to a better 
^' post. Is this a reason for others to abandon him? I am sure 
*' that if it had happened to yourself to be turned out, and with- 
" out any colour of reason, you would not in your own case let 
" your resentment carry you to any indecent behaviour, much less 
'^ would you spirit up mankind to such divisions as must end in 
" the destruction of your country if not prevented. Do some peo- 
" pie expect by their behaviour to force the King to make my Lord 
'' Townshend Secretary again ? If they do, they don't know him. 

** If they do not, what do they propose ? Whoever wishes 

*' well to his King, to his country, and to my Lord Townshend, 
" ought to persuade him to accept of Ireland. I hope Walpole, 
*' upon cooler thoughts, will use his endeavours to this end. If you 
*' have any interest or credit with ihem, for God's sake make useof 
" it upon this occasion. They may possibly unking their master, 
'^ or (which I do before God think very possible) make him abdi- 
** cate England, but they will certainly not force him to make my 
^^ L(vd Townshend Secretary. I vrill not enter into the reasons 
^^ which have engaged the King to take this measure, but it is 
" taken ; and I will ask any Whig whether the difference to the 

(1) Coxe'9 Wftlpole, toL U. p. 145. 
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*^ public between one man's being Secretary or Lord Lieutenant of 
^^ Ireland is of such consequence that we onght to hazard every 
V thing for the resentment of one man (1) ?" 

The vindication of Stanhope appears to me complete ; and with 
respect to Sanderland also, I see no foundation for any charge of 
treachery. I admit that, unlike Stanhope, he, far from striving to 
avert, probably promoted and co-operated in the fall of Towns- 
bend. But then his political position was very different from Stan- 
hope's. He was not bound to Townshend by any ties of confidence 
and friendship. He had some grounds to complain of Townshend's 
jealousy, and of his own exclusion from power. He was consi- 
dered by Townshend not as an ally, but as a rival ; and his enmity 
was all along expected and foreseen. Now it surely must be 
owned that previous confidence is implied in a charge of treachery ; 
and that where there was no friendship there can be no breach of 
friendship. 

In concluding my narrative of the various and intricate trans- 
actions which led to Lord Townshend's dismissal, I may observe 
that even had they not existed there seems great reason to doubt 
whether the ministry could have continued unchanged. We have 
some remarkable expressions to that effect in a letter written at 
a previous period under Townshend's own direction : — ' ' His 
" Lordship and Mr. Methuen are sorry to observe that from the 
*' disposition of oflSces, and the behaviour of Lords Sunderland and 
^' Gadogan before the King's going over, as well as from the en- 
** coaragement since given to the Tories by the Prince's counte- 
*^ nancing Mr. Hill, Mr. Hutchinson, and the Dukes of Shrews^ 
'^ bury and Argyle, the Whigs in general are become so uneasy 
^^ and divided, that should things continue up6n the present foot, 
*' the prospect for. the next session of Parliament would be but 
" melancholy (2)." 

(1) Stanhope to Meihaen, itjauif, 18. 1717. (t) Kr.PoTnti to Seerotary Stanhope, AnfUft 17. 
oxe*a walpolo. 1716, o. S. Goze'i Walpole. 
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CHAPTER VHI. 



The news of Ix)rd Townshend's removal was received in London 
with almost universal disapprobation. No clear and definite cause 
being; then assigned for that measure, and its advisers being absent 
from Epgland, a large field was left open to conjecture, exagger- 
ation, and mistrust (1). It was commonly considered as a Ha- 
noverian cabal, as a fatal proof of the ascendency of Continental 
politioB; and the conduct of Stanhope, in being a party to it, was 
loudly and generally inveighed against. The Jacobites hailed this 
symptom of weakness in the Government as an omen of hope to 
their cause. The Whigs, who well knew the high worth and tried 
merit of Lord Townshend, felt no less sorrow than surprise at his 
dismissal ; and the monied men foreboded the loss of public con- 
fidence, and the decline of public credit. ^^ I will venture to say," 
writes Mr. Breretoa, the same who brought these despatches from 
Hanover, ^' the town is in greater confusion now than it was 
'^ in any part or at any alterations whatsoever made in the late 

^^ Queen's reign When I go into the City all the consi- 

^^ derable men there crowd about me, and press me in the most 
*^ earnest manner to give some reasons for these sudden and unex- 
^^ peeted resolutions^ and to tell them who I thought were the 
^^ advisers and contrivers of them (2) .'? It may be doubted, how- 
aver, wliether there is not some exaggeration in tiiese statements, 
since, when we come to positive facts, we find that the fall in the 
bmds did not amount to one per cent (S). 

Townshend himself, and the Walpoles, were not among the 
least indignant. Their resentment was still further exasperated 
by a very intemperate letter from Sunderland to Lord Orford, 
directly accusing Townshend, Robert Walpole, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, of having entered into engagements with the Prince and 
Dake of Argyle against the King's authority (4). No wonder that 
Townshend, perfectly innocent as he felt himself on that charge, 
should have more than ever given the reins to his passionate temper, 

(1) " It Is dUfleult to trtM the cames of a dis- senflo Lewis would probablr not have been dig- 
" pnte between statesmen." This was the remark pleased at their anion. 

of Sir Robert Walpole after his own qnarrel with (3) Letter from Mr. Charles Stanhope to Mr. Brere- 

LoTd Townshend in 1780. Ck>xe's Memoirs, toI. i. ton. December, 1716. 

p. SS9. (4) This letter itself is misstngr; bat it fs meh- 

(2) Mr. Brereton to Mr. Charles Stanhope, De- tioned by Lord Townshend when writing to 
cember, 1716, Erasmus Lewis writes to Swift, M. Slingeland, Jan. 1. 1717, 0. S., and by Baron de 
Jan. 11, 1717,—" The diyJsJon of the Whigs is so Wassenaar when writing to Lord Townshend, 
" great that, morally speaking, nothing bat an- Jan. «6. 1717. Coxe's Walpole. 

'* other reboUlOQ can ever unite them.** in tbU) \ 
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should complain of this ^' infamons accusation" from the ^^viUany 
'^ and infatuation " of Lord Sunderland, and should impute to that 
nobleman *' frenzy flts" in writing his letters (1). 

Townshend lost no time in sending his answers to Hanover. 
To Stanhope he wrote only a few lines in a style of bitter irony 5 
to the King his letter was couched in yery loyal and becoming 
terms, respectfully but firmly declining the offer of Ireland. ^^ My 
^^ private affairs," says he in his correspondence with the Hague, 
^^ would not permit me to remove to Ireland, any more than 
^^ common honesty would allow me to put the profits of that em- 
^^ ployment in my pocket, without going over to do the duties of 
^' it (2)/' This was intended as a severe reflection on Sunderland, 
for having acted in the manner here described; but it might have 
been more prudently omitted, since we shall find Townshend him- 
self very shortly afterwards taking precisely that course which he 
bad branded as repugnant to '^ common honesty." 

Both the Walpoles, on their part, wrote to Stanhope in very 
reproachful terms, declaring that he had acted '' in a passion," 
and with ^Vsudden changes to old sworn friends;" and that, in 
their opinion, ^^ the authors of this scheme did not expect that 
'^ Townshend would, nor desire that he should, accept the Lord 
*^ Lieutenancy." Stanhope, in his reply, expresses deep concern 
that what he judged and meant as a service to Lord Townshend 
should be thus resented ; that, so far from representing his Lord- 
ship's refusal of the Lord Lieutenancy to his prejudice, he had 
obtained the King's commands to renew the offer ; that the Lord 
Lieutenancy would at all^ events be kept open for him till the 
King's return ; and that he entreated Robert Walpole to prevail 
upon Townshend to accept it. He adds his satisfaction that Wal- 
pole at least has expressed no thoughts of resigning his office, and 
most earnestly hopes that .they may ^' continue to live and act for 
^' the King's service with the same friendship and union which 
" has been (3)." 

These friendly expressions tended in no small degree to allay 
the resentment of the brother ministers ; and a siQl more favour- 
able effect was produced when the King left Hanover, and passed 
a few days at the Hague, on his way to England. The leading 
men of ihe Dutch republic were, for the most part, personal friends 
of Townshend. To one of them, Slingeland, he had just written 
a full account of his dismissal and* vindication of his conduct. 
They openly expressed their fears of the fatal consequences which 
this division in the British Cabinet might produce to the combined 

(1) See Tovnshend** letter to Slingeland, Jan. l. weight which the opinion of the Dutch statesmen 

1717, 0. S. had with George the First when his Majesty was 

(1) Ibid. , at the Hague on his retom to England. (Memoirs 

(8) Stanhope to Robert Walpole, Jan. 1. and 8. of Walpole, f ol. i. p. 104, lOB.) A single fact 

1717. Archdeacon Goxe imputes the conciliatory overturns this surmise. The letters quoted by 

langnage of Stanhope in writing to Walpole and Coxe are dated firom HanoTer before the Unfa 

Hetliaen to his '* terror" at percelTing the great departure. 
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interests of the two coontries, and they left no exertion untried to 
promote a reconcOiation. They held repeated conversations with 
Sunderland and Stanhope ; they wrote pressing letters to Towns- 
faend. They assured him that Sunderland repented of his violent 
letter to Lord Orford, and of his charge of caballing with the Duke 
of Argyle, which had proceeded from his misconceiving a hasty 
expression of Lord Gadogan. They declared, as they truly might, 
that the blame rested mainly upon the Hanoverians, and their false 
intelligence from England; that if Lord Townshend declined the 
King's commands at present, he would close the avenue to his re- 
turning favour ; and that if even Lord Townshend should be indif- 
ferent to that consideration, he ought still to sacrifice his own 
resentment to the necessity of union and to the public good (1). 

The King himself, on his arrival (he landed at Margate towards 
the end of the month), received Tovnishend very graciously, and 
expressed his regret for the precipitation with which he had acted. 
By his direction the fallen minister received a visit from Count 
Bernsdorf, who stated to him that his Majesty having, though per- 
haps on false reports and on hasty impulse, taken away the seals 
from Lord Townshend, could not, with due regard to his own 
consistency and character, immediately restore them. But, if 
Lord Townshend would accept of Ireland^ the King, satisfied with 
that mark of submission, would give him every satisfaction in his 
power ; would make no other change whatever in the administra- 
tion; and, so far from requiring Tovrnshend to proceed to his 
post, would allow him to continue a member of the Cabinet in 
England, and give him leave to consider the Lord Lieutenancy as 
only a temporary office, to be exchanged hereafter for another at 
his pleasure. Townshend was softened by these promises ; he saw, 
moreover, all the evils of division at that dangerous crisis ; and, 
being still more patriotic than passionate in his character, he gave 
way, and accepted the terms proposed to him. His political ad- 
herents, comprising Methuen, Pulteney, Walpoles, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Lord Orford, were thus satisfied, and remained 
in their places. Methuen, who had hitherto nierely acted as Se- 
cretary of State during Stanhope's'absence, was now appointed his 
colleague for the southern department ; and thus it was hoped that 
the party schisni might be completely closed, and the great body 
of Whigs completely reunited. 

My wish of presenting ttiese intricate ministerial transactions in 
one unbroken narrative has prevented me from noticing till now 
the conclusion of the treaties at the Hague. — Even after sufficient 
full powers for Lord Gadogan had arrived, some trifling obstacles 
delayed for several days longer the separate signature with Abb6 
Dubois. Gadogan insisted that the title of King of France should 

(1) Boron de Wawenaar to Lord Townsbe&d, Jan. 19. and so. 1717. Coxe'0 Waipole. 
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still be borne by George the First , and that the treaty should be 
written, not in French, but in Latin. In the former point he pre- 
vailed, in the latter he yielded ; and, in fact, how could he deny 
that the two ^^ Kings of France'' should negotiate in the language 
of that country? ^' It is not difficult to discover," says Dubois, 
^' that these pretensions in the English Ministers proceed from their 
^^ inexpressible terror of being brought before Parliament, and 
^' most severely arraigned on the slightest pretext (1) /' But these 
little difficulties being soon surmounted, Uie Convention between 
France and England was finally signed on the 28th of November. 
Meanwhile, the slow formalities of the Dutch Republic were by 
no means exhausted, and the agents of the Court of Vienna made 
every exertion to delay or to prevent its accession. But happily 
the principal statesmen were sensible of their true interest $ and 
some threats of the Regent's displeasure having spurred their lazy 
good will, they at length waved some f(»rms, quickened some 
others, and finally signed the treaty on the 4th of January, 1717. 
It rqpeated adl the articles of the previous convention between 
England and France ; which convention^ when Stanhope, shortly 
afterwards, passed through the Hague, was, at his suggestion, 
destroyed $ that xi6 idea might prevail of separate interests, and 
that the whole might seem in appearjance» as well as be in r^ty, 

^^ THE TRIPUI ALLIANCE (2)." 

It had been intended that the King should open Parliament im- 
mediately on his return ; but its meeting was delayed, and the 
public attention diverted by a new and unexpected discovery. 
That the Jacobites should enter into another conspiracy was no 
strange event i but to find the King of Sweden negotiating with 
them, and intending to assist their revolt by foreign invasion, 
might justly excite dismay. So far back as the late rebellion the 
Di^e of Berwick had formed a project of this nature, and held 
sevqral conferences upon it with Baron Spaar , the Swedish Minister 
at Paris. It was designed that a body of seven or eight thousand 
Swedes, then encamped near Gothenburg, should be embarked at 
that port i that a sum of 150,000 litres should be advanced by the 
Pretender for their expenses ; and that they should proceed to 
Scotland, which, as Berwick observes, would be the easier, since 
no one had the least idea of such a scheme, and since, with favour- 
able winds, the passage might be made in forty-eight hours (3). 
A trusty messenger was immediately despatched with this project 
to the King of Sweden. But Charles being then closely besieged 
in Stralsund, it was long before this communication could reach 
him ; and when it did, the critical state of his own aibirs compelled 
him to decline it. A renewal of this enterprise was now a favourite 

(1) Him. de SeToUngeg, tol. i. p. tss. ; see also (3) Him. de Berwick, toI. ii. p. 14T. ed. 1778. 

p. 484. See also the extracts from the Stuart Popen. Ap~ 

(s) H6m. de SeTOlinges, toI. i. p. 940. ; Goips Di- peadU. 
plomatiqiv, vol. vttl. part 1. p. 484. ed. 1711. 
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object with Charles, and recommended to him by the inflnence 
of Baron Gortz, his chief confldant and ipinister. Gortz was a 
Franconian by birth, and an adventurer in fortunes ; bnt a man 
of singular activity, pen^ation, and address. For courage he 
was much less distinguirtied : he appears to have slunk ignomi- 
niously from several duels^ especially from one with General 
Grumkow, first minister to the King of Prussia (1) , and it is not 
a little singular that a coward should have gained the highest favour 
of the most warlike prince of his age. His wandering, hap-hazard 
mode of life, before his appearance at the Swedish Court, had given 
him a peculiar dexterity in dealing with different characters, and 
an utter freedom from scruple as to the means which he employed ,* 
and he was, says Voltaire, equally lavish of gifts and of promises, 
of oaths and of lies (2). 

This active adventurer, having gone from Court to Court to stir 
np enemies against the House of Hanover, at length fixed his 
station at the Hague, as envoy from Sweden. Amongst those 
whom he had noticed and wished to take with him in his journeys, 
was Yoltaire, at that time a very young man, known only as the 
anthw of some political lampoons, for which he was soon after- 
wards confined in the Bastille ; but the historian has since com- 
memorated the obscure intrigues of the satirist (3) . From Holland 
Gortz carried on a secret correspondence with Count Gyllenborg 
and Baron Spaar, the Swedish ministers at London and at Paris ,* 
he had also some direct communications with the Pretender and 
the Dnkeof Ormond, and he had received full powers from Sweden. 
The views of Gortz were most extensive. He wished to form new 
political connections for his master, whose imprudent heroism had 
hitherto gained him more admirers than allies. He projected a 
peace with the Czar, and even a perfect concert of measures 
between that monarch and Sweden (4) --a conspiracy against the 
Regent in France — ^an insurrection against George the First in 
England— and an invasion of Scotland by Charles in person. It i^ 
evident that nothing could have been more auspicious for the ihh 
cobite cause than to find itself freed from the unpopularity which 
attended its dependence upon France, and assisted no longer by a 
Romish but by a Protestant ally. Spain also entered warmly into 
this scheme. Its prime minister, Alberoni, sent to Spaar a subsidy 
of a million of French livres ; and the little Court of the Pretender 
offered 60,0002. '[(ime, which, next to money, is the chief auxi- 
Iia^ in such enterprises, was to be fixed as early as possible ; the 

(1) see Lamberty, Mem. toI. ii. p. S67. This was (4) The Czar, who was fhen tniTelllng In Hol« 

the same Grnmkow so grossly caricatared in the land and France, was certainly favonrable, in ge- 

Mdmolres de Bareith. neral, to the schemes of Gortz. According to Yol- 

(t) Histoiro de Charles xn., Iftre nil. taire, he did and he did not see Gortz at the 

(S) See Voltaire, Bistoire de ia Ruisie loas Hagne. " Gortz Tit denx fois k la Haye eet Em- 

Plerre le Gvand, partie ii. ch. 8. Obserire how ** perenr." (Histoire de Charles XII.) "Qnand 

slightingly Voltaire, then called Aroaet, is spoken '* Gortz fnt 4 la Haye, le Czar ne le Tit point." 

of in the contemporary Hdmolrvs de St. Sfmon <HIstolre de Pierre le Grand.) But such Uiaocvra- 

toi. XT. p. 69.). cies are not uncommon in Voltaire. 
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inyading army ^as to number 12,000 Swedish soldiers, and the 
military reputation of their King was in itself a host. 

Happily for England this mine was tracked before it burst. So 
far back as October, some letters between Gyllenborg and Gortz 
being stopped and deciphered by the Go^rnment in London, af- 
forded a clue to the whole conspiracy (1), and on the King's return 
fresh information was receivedj and further measures became 
necessary. Stanhope, to whose department this affair belonged, 
laid it before the council on the 29th of January, and proposed the 
decisive remedy of arresting the Swedish envoy and seizing his 
papers. A foreign minister who conspires against the very Govern- 
ment at which he is accredited has clearly violated the law of 
nations. He is, therefore, no longer entitled to protection from 
the law of nations. The privileges bestowed upon him by that law 
rest on the implied condition that he shall not outstep the bounds 
of his diplomatic duties, and, whenever he does so, it seems impos- 
sible to deny that the injured Government is justified in acting as 
its own preservation may require. On such grounds the Cabinet 
having agreed to the proposal of arresting Gyllenborg, it was exe- 
cuted on the same day by General Wade, who found Ihe Count 
making up some despatches. In a few words he explained his 
mission, laid hold of the papers on the table, and demanded those 
from the scrutoire. The Swede, much surprised and irritated, 
warmly expostulated on the laws of nations being violated in his 
person, and asked leave to send for the Marquis dc Monteleon, the 
Spanish ambassador, that he might consult with him ; but Wade 
stated his positive orders not (o let him speak with any person. On 
the other hand, the Count would by no means give up the key of 
the scrutoire, and the Countess, who came in, declared that it 
contained only her plate and linen ; but it being, nevertheless, 
broke open, it was found to be full of papers. These, General 
Wade, according to his instructions, sealed up ^nd carried away, 
leaving a sufficient guard upon his prisoner. On the same day 
were also arrested, Mr. Ciesar, Member of Parliament for Hertford, 
and Sir Jacob Bancks, formerly member for Minehead, who were 
suspected of a share in the same conspiracy (2). 

In a proceeding so unusual and startling, it was judged proper 
that Stanhope should write a circular to all the foreign ministers 
in London, informing them of the reasons for Gyllenborg's arrest ; 
and none of them expressed any resentment, .except the Marquis 
de Monteleon (3). But a far more complete* vindication than 
Stanhope's letter was afforded by those of Gyllenborg, which had 

(1) Lord TowiiBhaid to SeereUry Stanhope, (s) " Gonitt Gyllenborg hai iMued most of tbi* 

Oct. it. and Not. s. 1716. ( Goxe'a Walpole.) Bo- ** summer with Couar, a creature of Lord 0^^|^' 

llngbroke, writing to Wyndham, Sept. 18., ob- *' In Hertfordshire." Townshend to StanboPV' 

•erres, " The people who belong to St. Germains Oct. It. 1718. 

" and ATignoQ were Myer more Nugnine in ap- (S) Political State, 1717, toI. 1. p. IM. 
** peannce." 
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been seized at his house, and which were forthwith published by 
aathority (1). They confirmed, in the most undoubted manner, 
all the diarges of the Government, all the suspicions of the public. 
It is remarkable that the name of Walpole occurs in them ; and 
some hasty words of his are repeated, as if his disgust with some of 
his brother ministers might probably draw him into the conspiracy. 
In this I am persuaded that Gortz and Gyllcnborg did complete 
injustice to Walpole, and, in fact, their expressions clearly prove 
that he had not afforded them any adequate grounds for such 
hopes (2). 

Gortz was on his way to England to put the last hand to the 
conspiracy, and had already reached Calais, when he heard of the 
fate of his colleague, and upon this returned to Holland. Bnt%t 
Arnheim he and his two secretaries were taken into custody, by an 
order from the States, obtained at the application of England. The 
arrest f this prime mover was certainly still more important than 
Gyllenborg's, but it appears to me to have been far less justifiable. 
For, admitting the full right of any government to seize and search 
a foreign minister if conspiring against itself, yet it by no means 
follows that this extreme resource should be extended to the case 
of a conspiracy against an ally. 

Charles, when informed of the proceedings at London and at 
Arnheim, maintained a haughty silence, neither owning nor dis- 
owning the conduct of Gyllenborg, but directing, as a measure of 
reprisal, the arrest of Mr. Jackson, the British resident in Sweden. 
With respect to the Dutch, whom he wished to conciliate, he pur- 
sued a milder course, merely forbidding their minister to appear 
at his Court. Meanwhile, the Regent of France interposed his 
good offices as mediator; and, after several months of negotiation, 
and- the Regent making an assurance, in the name of Charles, that 
his Majesty had never any intention to disturb the tranquillity of 
Great Britain, Count Gyllenborg was sent home and exchanged 
with Mr. Jackson ; and Gortz, with jlhe consent of the English 
Government, was set at liberty in Holland (3). 

The Parliament/on its meeting (it was opened on the 20th of 
February by the King in person), expressed great indignation at 
the conspiracy so happily crushed. One member even went so far 
as to move that war should be declared against Sweden; which. 
Stanhope observed, it woiild be quite time enough to do if Charles 
should ackno\vledge the practice of his ministers. Addresses to 
the King were carried in both Houses with perfect unanimity. But 
this happy concord was not of long continuance ; and the late schism 

(1) The material passages of this correspondence * ' from hts heart.'* Gyllenborg to Gortz, Jannary 23. 
are printed in the Parliamentary History, vol. vii. 1717. The subject was mentioned in tbe Honse of 
p. 896—411. . Gommoos by Mr. Hnngerford, on the SSd of Fe- 

(2) *' I do not know whether Ur. Walpole's ex- bmary. Goxo, in his Life of Walpole, passes over 
'' pressiona were the elTect of bis flrst rage on the wbole transaction in silence. 

" account of his brother-in-law, my Lord Towns- (3) Political State, 1717, vol. it. p. 88. 
' bend's, being removed, or whether they came 
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in the Admidistration was soon fonnd to be by no mdins truly 
and thoroughly healed. Walpole was too conscious of his own 
ability and influence, and too aspirings in his temper, to be long 
contented with a second place. < His own quarrel, some years af- 
terwards, with his brother-in-law and most intimate and steady 
friend Lord Townshend, clearly shows how little be could bear a 
rival near the throne ; and according to his own expression at that 
time, he was determined that the firm should be not Townshend 
and Walpole, but Walpole and Townshend. Thus also he ill 
brooked the superior influence of Sunderland, and Stanhope. Pri- 
vate coldness, and, perhaps, private cabals, soon led to public 
reserve, to utter silence in the House of Commons, or to faint and 
fbrmal support. On the motion of granting his Majesty a supply 
against Sweden, it was expected by the Government that Walpole, 
named as he had been in the Swedish correspondence, would have 
felt it incumbent upon him to show peculiar zeal and energy. 
But^ on the contrary, his unwillingness and dissatisfaction were 
apparent ,- and though he himself spoke in favour of the motion (1), 
yet he seems to have done so coldly and shortly; and all his and 
Townshend's personal adherents, known to act according to his 
advice and direction, voted on the opposite side. They were, of 
course, joined in this policy by the whole body of Jacobites, To- 
ries, and discontented Whigs, and prevailed so far that, on the di- 
vision, the motion for a supply was carried by a majority of only 
four — the numbers being 153 against 149. 

No Government could possibly close its eyes or restrain its hands 
from the authors of so insidious an attack ; and coming as it did from 
the party of which Lord Townshend was called the leader, it was ne- 
cessary to make an example of that nobleman. The stateof thecase 
was immediately laid before the King ; and, according to^ his Ma- 
jesty's directions. Secretary Stanhope, on the same evening of the 
division, the 9th of April, wrote a letter to Lord Townshend, ac- 
knowledging his past services, but announcing his dii^missal from 
the Lord Lieutenancy of Irdland. If Stanhope and Sunderland had 
formed any similar intention against Walpole, it was anticipated by 
that minister, who, early next morning, waited on his Majesty to 
resign his places of First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. George showed great regret at parting with so 
able a servant, and endeavoured to persuade him to keep his post, 
using many kind expressions, and several times pressing the seals 
back upon him ; but Walpole, though moved even to tears by his 
Majesty's goodness, remained firm in his determination. His 
example was followed the same morning by Methuen and Pulte- 
ney, and, a few days afterwards, by Lord Orford and the Duke of 
Devonshire. Stanhope Tvas appdnted First Lord of the Treasury 

<i) Goxe is mistaken in saying tliat Walpole in p. 106.) Both Robert and Horace Wa]p<ri« *VOk« 
Vai» debftte ** m«iUi(alBed a profound sUenot." (Uf e, ror &« ^ppl7« ( Put. Bl«t. Tol. Ttt. p. ^') 
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and Oiancellor of the Excheqaer, Sunderland and Addison Secre- 
taries of State, James Craggs Secretary at War, the Earl of Berke- 
ley First Lord of the Admiralty, the Duke of Newcastle Lord 
Qiamberlain, and the Duke of Bolton Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land : Lord Cowper and the Duke of Kingston remaining in their 
places. 

The loss of Walpole was severely felt by the new administration. 
Bis influence with the House of Commons, and his reputation with 
the public, had greatly risen, and he was superior to Stanhope 
both in power of debate and in knowledge of finance. His Jate 
conduct, however, exposed him to many angry reflections ,- his 
cabal against his colleagues was termed ^^ a criminal conspiracy, " 
and his withdrawing from the Goyemment, ^' a defection; " and 
these charges appear to have induced him, during the first few days, 
to pursue a very moderate course. When Stanhope proposed to 
fix the subsidy against Sweden at 250,0002., and when Pulteney 
thundered against ^^ a German ministry, *' Walpole closed the de- 
bate, and turned it in favour of the Government by observing, that 
having already spoken^in favour of the Supply, he should now give 
the Court his vote. Soon afterwards he took an opportunity to 
promise, in the House of Commons, that ^^ the tenor of his conduct 
'' should show he never intended to make the King uneasy, nor to 
" embarrass his affairs (1)." But never, certainly, was any profes- 
sion so utterly belied in performance. Almost from the moment 
he left the Treasury until the moment he returned to it, he uni- 
formly and bitterly opposed every measure of the Government. 
No regard for the public, no feeling for his own consistency, ever 
withheld him. He unscrupulously leagued himself with Shippen, 
Wyndham, Bromley, and other decided enemies to the reigning dy- 
nasty, insomuch that Shippen, on one occasion, expressed his satis- 
faction that his friend Walpole was no more afraid than himself of 
being called a Jacobite. He had made a warm opposition to the 
Schism Bill at its passing, saying that it rather resembled a decree 
of Julian the Apostate, than a law of a Proteatant Parliament -, yet 
he no less strenuously resisted the repeal of that very law when 
proposed by Stanhope. We shall find him, who had been one of 
the prime movers of Oxford's impeachment, contriving a legal diffi- 
culty, and assisting that minister's escape. We shall find him 
joining the vulgar outcry against a standing army, and declaring 
that 12,000 men were fully sufficient, at the very time when he 
well Imew the country to be in danger of another insurrection, 
and of invasions both from Sweden and from Spain. We shall 
find him, so acute and practical a statesman, not ashamed to argue 
against that necessary measure the Mutiny BiU, and exclaiming, 

in the heat of debate, << He that is for blood shall have blood ! '' In 

• 

(1) P vlUmentwrr BIjiWrr, Tol. iU. p. M, ftod 4«9. 
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short, his condact out of oflSce is indefensible, or, at least, is un- 
defended even by his warmest partisans (1); and, in looking 
through our Parliamentary annals, I scarcely . know where to 
find anyjparallel of coalitions so unnatural, and of opposition so 
factious. 

The character of a statesman so reckless in opposition, but so 
eminent in oflSce, deserves the most.attentiye consideration, and 
affords the best clue to the history of England for more than twenty 
years. During his life, he was loaded with unmerited censures ^ 
since his death, he has sometimes received exaggerated praise. 
Amidst the showers of invective which his enemies have poured, 
amidst the clouds of incense which his flatterers have raised, the 
true lineaments of his mind are dimly and doubtfully seen ; and I 
should have failed far more completely in my attempt to give an 
impartial representation of them, but for tbe kindness of a most 
eminent man, who has condescended to point out several errors in 
my first impressions, and to send me his own matured reflections 
on this subject. 

Robert Walpole was born in 1676, of an ancient gentleman's 
family in Norfolk. His natural indolence would probably have 
overpowered and kept down his natural abilities, had he not been 
a third son, and seen the necessity of labour for his bread. At 
Eton, where he was the contemporary, and in some degree the 
rival, of St. John, he was educated as one intended for the church, 
and used to say of hiniself afterwards, with perhaps no unreason- 
able vanity, that had he taken orders, he should have been Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury instead of Prime Minister. But, at the age 
of twenty-two, he found himself, by the death of his brothers, heir 
to the family estate, with a double advantage— the inheritance of 
an elder and the application of a younger son. On the decease of 
his father in 1700 (2), he was returned to Parliament for the family 
borough of Castle Rising. He immediately and zealously attached 
himself to the Whigs ; and as, besides the two seats at Castle Rising, 
he could command another at Lynn, he brought his party no small 
accession of political patronage. The first time when he rose to 
speak (on what subject is not recorded) he by no means fulfilled 
the hopes of his friends; he was confused and embarrassed, and, 
according to the parliamentary phrase, " broke down." But his 
perseverance soon retrieved this failure. The occasion on which 
he appears to have first distinguished himself was the celebrated 

(1) See reflections of SpeakerODsIow and of Arch- " for dinners, Are shillings to Bob (Sir Robert), 

deacon Coxe (Memoirs, toI. 1. p. no., and vol. ii. " and one raemorandum of six shilUngs given in 

p. 6S1.) " exchange to Mr. Wiilelns for his wig- And yet 

(S) Horace walpole says in one of bis letters, " this old man, my grandfather, had cooor a year 

" The other day Sir Robert found an old account " Norfolk sterling. He little thought that wii^t 

*' book of his father's, wherein he set down all ** maintained himfora whole session wonid scarce 

" his expenses. In three months and ten days " serre one of his yoanrger grandsons to boy Ja- 

•♦ that he was in London one winter, he spent— *' pan and fans for princesses at Florence."— ( 1*®*" 

'* what do yon think r—64{. 7«. 5d. There tre ters to Sir Horace Mann, yoI. i. p. IM. ed. i9S3.) 
" many articles for Nottingham alP. eighteen pence 
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proceeding on tlie Aylesbury election in 1704 ; and thus, by a ca- 
rious contrast, the statesman, wbo was afterwards denounced as 
the most profligate parliamentary leader ever known in England, 
the very " father of corruption, " gained his earliest laurels as the 
champion of free elections ! 

From this time forward Walpole slowly but steadily rose in fame 
as a debater. He also naturally contracted a close friendship and 
intimacy with many of the leading men of his party, especially 
with Lord Treasurer Godolphin ; with Pulteney, who in after life 
became his chief rival and antagonist ; and with Stanhope, who 
had taken his brother Horace as his private secretary. In March^ 
1705, he was appointed one of the council to the Lord High Ad- 
miral; and in 1708, when St. John resigned the Secretaryship of 
War, Walpole was promoted to that oflSce. Next year he was 
also made Treasurer of the Navy. In 1710 he was one of the 
managers of Sacheverell's impeachment ; but when the disgrace 
of his friends followed close upon that ill-adviised, or at least un- 
fortunate, measure, he honourably adhered to their falling for- 
tunes, and in spite of some insidious overtures from Harley, threw 
up his Secretaryship in September the same year. His party at- 
tachment, however, was soon to expose him to greater evils ihan 
the loss of place. In December, 1711, a charge of corruption was 
brought forward against him in the House of Commons, relating 
to some forage contracts, which, as Secretary at War, he had 
made in Scotland. Witnesses were examined, and Walpole heard 
in his defence. A warm debate ensued; and at length the House 
resolved^ ^^That Robert Walpole, Esq. was guilty of a breach 
^^ of trust, and notorious corruption ; that he should be committed 
'' jMrisoner to the Tower of London ; '' and on a subsequent mo- 
tion, ^^ That he should be expelled the House." It is quite cer- 
tain, however, from the temper of his judges, that even the most 
evident innocence^ or the strongest testimonies, would not have 
shielded him from condemnation, and that, had he made no forage 
contracts at all, or made them in the spirit of an Aristides or a 
Pitt^ he would have been expelled with equal readiness by that 
House of Commons — the same which did not blush to hurl an un- 
worthy charge of peculation against Marlborough. 

On his condemnation, Walpole surrendered himself a prisoner, 
and was sent to the Tower. His sentence, so far from impairing 
his character, raised his reputation. He was considered a martyr 
to bisparty, and praised as marlyrs real or fancied always are. 
He received repeated visits in prison from Marlborough, Somers, 
Godolphin, and the other chief men of the day ; and when released 
at the end of the session in July, 1712, he found himself raised to 
an important personage in the estimation of his friends. The 
Tories, however, stiB continued to look upon him as a very sub- 
ordinate character -, and so late as 1 71 It, we find Swift, in some 
I, 13 
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satirical verges, place Walpole in the lowe«t rank oHhe Wbigs as 
a contrast to Lord Somers (1). 

An attempt had been made to re-elect Walpole for his borough ; 
but the House of Commons declared him incapable of sitting in 
that Parliament, and he was therefore excluded till the dissolution 
next year. In the interval he assisted Steele in the composition 
of several p^ty pamphlets, continued and improved bis political 
connections, and oq re-entering Parliament (from if bich point he 
joins and is borne along with the current of my narrative), tie 
spoke with an energy and eSect which he never yet bad attained. 
The Ministers found that, in attempting to crush, they bad only 
sharpened his hostility. 

The talents of Walpole were eminently practical, and fit for the 
conduct of great affairs. He was always steady, and therefore 
usually successful in his schemes. His views of policy were ge- 
nerally most acute, and his knowle^e of finance profound. No 
fanciful theory, no love of abstract princij^s, ever warped his 
judgment; even the most trying circumstances could very seldom 
ruiSe his good humour ; and calm himself, he worked upon the 
passions of others. So closely had he studied all the weak points 
of human nature — so skilfully were his address and management 
adapted to them, that he scarcely ever failed, either in public or in 
private, to gain upon his hearers. There have eertamly been 
many more eloquent orators, but never, I believe, a more dexter- 
ous debater. He would not willingly leave even the least part of 
his subject untouched. He knew that weak minds seldom yield to 
a single argument, even to the strongest, but are more easily 
overpowered by a number, of whatever kind. Always catching 
and always following the disposition of the House-^knowing exactly 
when to press, and when to recede— able at pleasure lo unfold the 
most intricate details, or to involve in specious reasoning the 
grossest fallacies— he, in the long run, prevailed over spirits far 
more lofty and soaring. 

We are assured, however, that the powers of debate were not 
those to which he entirely or principally trusted for the manage^ 
ment of the House of Commons. The indignant clamour of his 
contemporaries— the eloquent voice of a WynAiam — the magic 
pen of a Bolingbroke — have denounced in glowing terms the patron 
and parent of parliamentary corruption. Beneath the flowers of 
their rhetoric, and the venom of their party rancour, there is ao 
doubt a foundation of truth. But the more equal tribunal of 
posterity has discovered no small excuse for him in the political 
turpitude even of many who thus arraigned him — ^in the general 
lowness and baseness of his age — in the Cact, that so many of the 

(1) " You 'U then defy the strongest Whig, (SwUt's Works, wl. x. d. 899.) Crtg«» WM *^" 

" With both hts hands, to bend a twig. onlx & sort o( galopin vambQ9ia4«* 

" Though with united strength they all pvU, 
• * ' From Somers down to Graggs «nd Wnlpole." 



jreprcHieatatives of the people were op sale, apd ready, if not bought 
by Walpole, to be bid for by the Jacobites. The more the private 
letters of this period come to light the more is this truth apparent. 
What shall we say, fpr e^mple, when we Ond the grea^ grandson 
and representative of Hampden, andtums^f a distinguished states- 
man, have the effrontery to threaten in writing, that, unless lie 
can €A)tain a pension from the reigning family, he will ^^ very soon 
^^ take service in some other family " — ^meaning the Pretepder's(l)? 
Are w^ really justified in speaking as if public men had been all 
disposed to be virtuous and incorruptible during Walpole'a govern- 
ment, and were turned from the paths of honour by the address 
of that wily tempter? 

Besides, are not these charges against Walpole marked by extreme 
exaggeration, even on the testimony of his enemies themselves? 
At the fall of Walpole a select committee was appointed to inquire 
into his public conduct during the last ten years, and out of its 
21 members* that committee comprised no less than 19 of his bit- 
terest enemies. The Minister then stood forsaken and alone — 
there was no Court favour at his back — no patronage or lucre in 
bis hands — ^much popularity to again, and no danger to rpn by as- 
sailing him. Yet, even under such favourable circumstances, 
what did this ten years' siege upon his character, this political 
Troy, really bring forth at last? What fact does the report aUf^e 
in support of its avowed hostility? An attempt upon the virtue 
of the Mayor of Weymouth I The promise of a place in the reve- 
nue to a returning officer I The atrocity of dismissing some excise 
officers who had voted against the Government candidate! Yague 
surmises from the large amount of secret service nioney \ Now, if 
Walpole bad in real truth been the corrupter of his age — ^if he had 
prostituted public honours or public rewards in the cause of cor- 
ruption— if fraudulent contracts, undue influence at elections, aud 
bribed members of Parliament, were matters of every- day occur- 
rence — if, in short, only one tenth part of the outcry against Wal- 
pole was well founded, how is it possible that powerful and ran- 
corous opponents should be able to find only so few, imperfect, 
and meagre proofs to hurl against lum? No defence on the part 
of WalpoAe's friends is half so strong and convincing as this failure 
of his enemies. 

On these grounds, then, I think that we are justified in asser- 
ting — ^first, that there was extreme exaggeration in the charges 
against Walpole, and, secondly, that there is no small excuse to be 
found tot him in the tone and temper of his age. I am far, how- 
ever, from denying that considerable corruption did exist. I am 
even indined to believe that Walpole did not sufficiently strive 
against it, and went beyond the supposed necessities of the case, 

« 

(1) UMV 19 U4r SuSolk, fiM M. ITT, In ibO lOffBUr CiOR«fP«B4«IM» 
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An honest minister, even if anable to stem the tide of corruption 
— even if he can reconcileit to his conscience to be borne along by 
it — should at least never lose the hope of changing its direction, 
and purifying its waters. Still less should he do any thing to 
strengthen its current and aggravate its foulness, fio^^ it appears 
to me that the corruption of public men, so far from diminishing, 
rather grew and increased during the long administration of Wal- 
pole. On this point it is impossible to produce any English testi- 
mony that shall be considered quite free from partiality. But 
Count Palm, the Imperial Minister in London, could have no bias 
for or against the previous characters of our history, and wq find 
him in 1726 apparently limiting the corruption of the House of 
Commons within *' these few years (1)." Some other testimonies 
might, I think, be shown. But it also seems to me that the sort 
of language which we are assured was held by Walpole in familiar 
conversation was calculated to prolong and to perpetuate a low 
tone of public morals. He used to talk of honesty and patriotism 
as '* school-boy flights;'' of himself as ''no saint," ''no Spar- 
*' tan," 'f no reformer ; *' and ask young men, when first entering 
public life, with their inborn feelings and classic themes of free- 
dom fresh upon them, '' Well, are you to be an old Roman? — a 
** patriot? Yoii will soon come off that, and grow wiser." — Thank 
God! the next generation did not ''come Off that," and was 
"wiser!" 

The administration of Walpole was prudently and beneficially 
directed to the maintenance of peace abroad, to the preservation 
of quiet and the progress of prosperity at home. It may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether, in his domestic policy, he was not too 
fond of palliatives^ and applied himself merely to silence com- 
plaints, insitead of redressing wrongs. It, is also to be observed, 
that though he loved peace much, he loved his own power more. 
He kept the country from hostilities so long as he could do so with 
safety to himself; but when the alternative lay between a foolish 
war and a new administration, he never hesitated in deciding for 
the former. Office was, indeed, his natural element; when exclu- 
ded from it, he was as we have seen, most turbulent and resQess ; 
he crept back to it, through a peculiarly humbling coalition; and 
even at the end, Speaker Onslow assures us that he " went very 
unwillingly out of his power." 

The knowledge of Walpole was very limited, and he patrcmised 
literature as little as he understood it. "in general," says his 
son, " he loved neither reading nor writing (2)." " How I envy 

« 

(1) See Coxe'8 Walpole, vol. ii. p. 566. vol. Tiii. p. 1808.}. it will be seen that he befflns by 

(S) Horace Walpole to Uann, Aug. 17. 1749. I do acknowledging the hlnU be had lecelved from 

not, however, place any reliance on the well- Yorke, and then draws an elaborate contrast be- 

known story, that during the excise debates Wal- tweon biiaself and the unworthy favonrites ailegvd 

pole heard for the first time ofEmpson and Dudley, by Wyudham. Now sorely It Is a very dlflpBrent 

On referring to Walpola's own speech ( Pari. Hist, thing never to have )ie«iit of Eispson and Hndley, 
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^' yon ! *' he exclaimed to Fox, ^rhom he found one day, after his 
fall, reading in the library at Houghton. His splendid success in 
Ufe, notwithstanding his want of learning, may tend to show what 
is too commonly forgotten in modern plans of education — that it 
IS of far more importance to hayc the mind well disciplined than 
richly stored—strong rather than full. Walpole was, however, 
fond of perusing and quoting Horace, to whom, in his private cha- 
racter, he might perhaps, not unaptly be compared. He was good- 
tempered, joyous, and sensual, with an elegant taste for the arts; 
a warm friend, an indulgent master, and a boon coippanion. We 
are told of him, that whenever he received a packet of letters, the 
one from his gamekeeper was usually the first which he opened. 
To women he was greatly addicted, and his daughter by his second 
wife was born before their marriage. He had an easy and flowing 
wit, but too coibmonly indulged it to the utmost limits of coarse- 
ness ; and Savage, who bad seen him familiarly at Lord Tyrcon- 
nel's, used to say of him that the whole range of his mind was 
from obscenity to politics, and from politics to obscenity (1). In 
bis private expenses, he was not only liberal, but lavish ; and it 
must be acknowledged that the magnificence of his buildings, the 
extent of his purchases, and the profusion of his entbrtainments at 
Houghton, gave his enemies no small handle for invective (2). He 
should have recollected that the display of wealth by a Prime Mi- 
nister is always unpopular with the multitude : if acquired, it ex-*- 
dtes suspicion ; if inherited, envy. So true is this, that in demo- 
cracies an outward air of poverty is often considered the best 
recommendation to public favour and confidence. In the United 
States an intelligent French traveller lately saw an eminent living 
statesman, a candidate for the Presidentship, canvassing in a 
patched coat and ragged hat (3). Such is the uniform of the 
courtiers to King Mob ! 

It would be unjust to Walpole to conclude his character without 
alluding to his mildness and placability towards his political op- 
ponents. The system under which contending statesmen used to 
raise up rival scaflblds, and hunt down one another even to the 
death, ended during his administration ; although I must own that 
I think no small part of the.praise belongs to the personal clemency 
and kindliness of George the First and George the Second (4). On 
the whole Walpole appears to me to have been a man of many 

and not to be eooTenant with every minvte par- (4) On this point we may safely irost the testl- 

Ucnlar of their lives and characters. In these mony of a lealons Jacobite. Lookbart of Camwath 

Yorke was 90 donbt better versed. tells ns, *' It was moved and pressed in fhe Cabinet 

(1) See Johnson's Life of Savafe. " Council, to prosecnte the Earls of Wigtonn, Kin- 

(S) Aeeording to Coxe, bis bnildlDgs and pur- " cardine, and Dnndonald, the Lord Balmerlno, 

chases at Honghton must have cost no less than " and myself, for high treason ( in 17t6 ), but the 

SOO.OOOl. (p. 718.}, his pictures 40,000{. (p. 790.), " late King ( George the First ) opposed it; he said 

his lodge at Richmond I4,000f. (p. 719.), and each '* * he would have>no more blood or fore^faulters ' 

*' meeting" at Houghton SOOO^ (p. 7S8.). I be- " . . . . and in this he was so positive, that his 

lieve that he died tar from rich. ' " ministers, after several attempts, were forced to 

(S) Marie, on I'Eselavage auz ]£tatf-Uni0, par "drop it." (Vol. it. p. M8.) 
M. do Beamiioiit, tol. i. p. SIT. 
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useful and some great qualities ; who faithfully served his country, 
but who never forgot his own family; and who rose partly by the 
frailties of others, as well as by meHts of his own; With every 
allowance for the " evil days and evil tongues" amongst which his 
lot had fallen, it is impossible not to own that his character wants 
something of moral elevation. Name him in the same sentence 
with a Chatham, and who will not feel the contrast? The mind 
of Chatham bears the lineaments of a higher nature ; and the very 
sound of his name carries with it something lofty and august. Of 
Walpole, on the other hand, the defects — nay, perhaps, even the 
merits — have in them something low and common. No enthusiasm 
was ever felt for his person ; none was ever kindled by his memory. 
No mail ever inquired where his remains are laid, or went to pay 
A homage of reverence at his tomb. Between him and Chatham 
there is the same difference as between success and glory! 

At the period of Walpole's resignation, in 1717, he had just 
matured a very able and weU-considered scheme for the reduction 
of the national debts. The rate of common interest for money had, 
by the statute of the 12th of Anne, been reduced to five per cent. ; 
but in the funds it continued to exceed seven (1) .* and of diese funds 
a part, namely, the Long and Short Annuities, was irredeemable, 
and could not be touched without the consent of the proprietors. 
The plan of Walpole, in which ^e may trace the earliest germ of a 
National Sinking Fund, was, in the first place, to borrow 600,000/. 
at only four per cent., and to apply all savings to the discharge of 
the principal and interest of the debts contracted before Decem- 
ber, 1716. Concurrently with this scheme, he hoped to form ar- 
rangements with the Bank and South Sea Companies, by which 
they should not only reduce their own interest, but lend, if re- 
quired, the former two millions and a half, and the latter two 
millions, at five per cent., to pay off such holders of redeemable 
debts as might refuse to accept an eqaal reduction. The first part 
ot these measures was brought forward by Walpole on the very 
day of his resignation ; an event which' he announced, saying, 
^^that he now presented that Bill as a country gentleman ; but 
'' hoped that it would not fare the worse for having two fathers, 
*^ and that his successor would take care to bring it to perfection. 
Nor were the expectations of Walpole disappointed ^ the arrange- 
ments he had in view with the Bank and South Sea Companies 
were successfully concluded, with some alterations, by Stanhope; 
a r^lt, no doubt, almost entirely owing to Walpole^s skill and 
reputation for finance (2); but marked with peculiar disintereat- 



(1) '* Do not wo make Mren or ol^ht per cent, nid te Iho Homo of Commooft, Wkj fO. 1717, " Ho 

** by the public foods, and this npon tiie security " knew by expertooce, and In the course of bin 

** of .the Periiament of England, and ere p&ld ** boalness. that money may be bad at 4 per coot. 

** punctually every ^oarter?" (Remarks of an ** on (ood ieearilies." See the detailed noconnto 

English Gentleman to Count Gyllenborg, as quoted in the Commons' Jowoais, jol. xviU. p. Wf-4fn. 
n his letter to Gorti, Dec. «, 1719. Mr. Hnngerfoni (s) SoTertl publications hare assigned to Stan- 
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edness on the part of the ne^ Chancellor of the Excheqaer. He 
stated, in the House, that he understood it had been the common 
practice of those concerned in the administration of the Treasury 
to make barons for the public with the governors and directors 
of companies, by -which some private advantages were generally 
made ; bttt that, in his opinion, such bargains ought to be deter- 
mined at the bar of the House ; and if any advantages could be 
made, the public ought to have the benefit of them. This was a 
system in which his predecessors had not proposed any alteration. 

The fitiancial measures in question were finally embodied in 
three bills, and all passed into laws. But though Stanhope and 
IValpole scarcely dlflfered on this subject, a violent altercation arose 
between theni on one occasion when It was before the House. 
Stanhope, giving way to his passionate temper, said that ^' he in-^ 
" genuously owned his incapacity for the affairs of the Treasury, 
^^ which were so remote from his studies and inclination that 
^^ therefore he would fain have kept the employment he had be- 
" fore, which was both more easy and profitable to him ; but that 
" he thought it his duty to obey the King^s commands ; — that, how- 
" ever, he would endeavour to make up, by application, honesty, 
*^ and disinterestedness, what he wanted in abilities and experience \ 
" —that he would content himself with the salary and lawful per- 
^^ qoisites of Us office ; and, though he had quitted a better place, 
'* he would not quarter himself upon any body to make it up ; — 
" that he had no brothers, nor other relations, to provide for ;— 
^^ and that, on his first entering into the Treasury, he had made a 
^' standing order against the late practice of granting reversions of 
"riaces.'^ 

Wdpoie, stung by these insinuations, replied with great warmth, 
dotnplaintng, in the first place, of breach of friendship and betray- 
teg private conversation. He frankly owned that while he was in 
etnploylhent he had endeavoured to serve his friends and relations, 
than which, in his opinion, nothing was more reasonable or more 
just. " As to the granting reversions," he added, " I am willing 
" to acquaint the House with the meaning of that charge. I have 
" no objections to the German ministers whom the King brought 
" with him from Hanover, and who, as far as I have observed, 
" have behaved themselves like men of honour; but there is a 
" mean fellow" (alluding to Robethon), ** of what nation I know 
'^ not, who is eager to dispose of employments. This man, having 
" obtained the grant of a reversion, which he designed for his son, 
" I thought it too good for him, and therefore reserved it for my 
" own ¥in. On this disappointment the foreigner was so imperti- 

^< nent as to demand 2500f., under pretence that he had been 

♦ 

hope the merit of the rednctioBg, aDd we read on '* lerter fCBnore, conservarit integram. " I am 
his monnment in Westminster Ahbey, " Delicatam bound to say, that I tbinic this luraine belongs no( 
** pabiicaram pecnnlanun fld«m, tempereto so- to Stanhope bnt to Walpole. 
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" offered that sum for the reversion. But I was wiser than to> 
' ** comply with his demands, and one of the chief reasons that made 
^^ me resign was, because I would not connive at some things that 
*' were carrying on/' Stanhope answered, Walpole rejoined ; 
several violent expressions passed ; and it needed the interference 
of the House to prevent a hostile meeting between these former 
friends. Soon after this time, Pope writes, '^ The political state is 
*^ under great divisions ; the parties of Walpole and Stanhope are 
" as violent as Whig and Tory (1)." 

By the advice of the new Administration, the King, on the 6tb of 
May went to the House of Lords with a speech, in which were 
recommended a reduction of 10,000 men in the army, and an Act of 
Grace to many persons involved in the late rebellion. Under the 
eircrnqstances of the country, the former was a very popular, and 
the latter a very wise measure. 

The two other most important proceedings of this session were 
the attack upon Lord Gadogan and the release of Lord Oxford. 
Gadogan, as ambassador to the Hague, had superintended the 
transporting the Diitch auxiliaries at the time of the rebellion. A. 
charge of fraud and embezzlement in these expenses was now 
brought forward against him by some of the Jacobite members of 
parliament, to whom his zeal and success against the rebels in Scot- 
land had made him peculiarly obnoxious. In this spiteful attack, 
Shippen might smile to find himself backed by Walpole and Pul- 
teney ; the former speaking for nearly two hours, and making such 
violent exertions that the blood burst from his nose, and that he 
was obliged to retire from the House. They were answered by 
Stanhope, Graggs, Lechmere, and several others ; and evidence in 
vindication of Gadogan was given at the bar (2). Lechmere, who 
had lately been appointed Attorney-General, observed most truly 
that the inquiry was altogether frivolous and groundtess, and the 
result of party malice ; that it was of the same nature as those 
which had formerly been levelled against Marlborough, Towns- 
bend, and Walpole himself; and that those very persons who were 
now most clamorous for an inquiry had been wholly silent about 
these pretended frauds whilst they were in office. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, these home-thrusts, the spirit of faction was so strong 
that the motion was only negatived by a majority of ten. 

The proceedings in Lord Oxford's case seemed to partake of his 
character and could scarcely have been more slow and dilatory 
had they been directed by himself. For nearly two years had he 
now been in confinement, and no progress yet made in his trial. 
But on a petition from Lord Oxford complaining of the hardship, 
the business was taken up with vigour. The Lords appofbted the 
25th of June as the day for it. The Gommons renewed the sittings 

(i) To Lady Mary W. MoBtagv. Leiten. vol. i. (s) See Lord Cadogan'sCaae in Boyer'i Political 
p. 119., ed. 18t0. State, 1717, toI. i. p. 697—702. 
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•of their Secret Committee ; and as it was found that the zeal of 
Walpole had suddenly cooled on leaving oflQce, and that he almost 
always absented himself, it became necessary to appoint another 
chairman in his place. In fact, he and Townshend in their eager- 
ness to thwart and embarrass the new administration at all risks, 
w^e now combining with the Tories to screen their former 
enemy from justice. They could not, after their own past accusa- 
tions, openly appear as his defenders ; such a change would have 
hurt their characters, and perhaps their consciences; and they 
accordingly took a more artful course, by inducing Oxford's friend 
Lord Harcourt, to propose a specious alteration in the order of 
proceedings. • 

When, therefore, the 24th of June had come — ^when the Peers 
had assembled in Westminster Hall — ^when the King, the Hoyal 
family, and the foreign ministers were seated around as spectators 
— when Oxford, brought from the Tower, stood bare-iieaded at 
the bar, with the fatal axe carried before him — when the articles 
of impeachment and the Earl's answer had been read — when Hamp- 
den had harangued — when Sir Joseph Jekyll had just risen to make 
^ood the first article — Harcourt interposed, and stated that before 
the managers proceeded further he had a motion to make. The 
Peers accordingly adjourned to their own House, where Lord 
Harcourt represented '^ that going through all the articles of im- 
^^ peacbment would take up a great deal of time to very little pur- 
*^ pose. For if the Commons could make good the two articles for 
^* high treason, the Earl of Otford would forfeit both life and estate, 
''* and there would be an end of the matter ; whereas the proceed- 
^^ ing in the method the Commons proposed would draw the trial 
^' into a prodigious length." He also observed, ^' that a Peer, on 
^^ his trial on articles for misdemeanours only, ought not to be de- 
^^ prived of his liberty nor sequestered from Parliament, and is 
'^ entitled to the privilege of sitting within the bar during the whole 
'^ time of his trial ; in all which particulars the known rule in such 
^^ cases may be evaded should a Peer be brought to his trial on 
^^ several articles of misdemeanours and of high treason mixed 
^^ together, and the Commons be admitted to make good the former 
** before judgment be given on the latter (1)." Harcourt, there- 
fore, moved that flie house should receive no evidence on the 
charges for misdemeanours until after the charges of high treason 
were determined, it being well known to the whole Privy Council, 
as we learn from Townshend's own letters, that there was not suf- 
jficient evidence to convict Lord Oxford of that crime (2). The 
motion of Harcourt was strongly opposed by Sunderland, Con- 
ingsby, Cadogan, and other ministerial speakers ; but, being sup- 
ported by many plausible arguments, by the whole force of the 

(1) Thif argument l8 more folly reported In the subsequent Lords* Reasons. (Pari. Hist. vol. tU^ 
p. W9.) (s) Townsbend to Stanbope, ^qy. t, 1716. 
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Tories, and by the {nflnence and authdHty of the late Wh% premier, 
it was carried by a majority of 88 agaibst 56. 

This resolution, of which a high constitutional aothority observes 
that it was "hardly conformable to precedent, to analogy, or to 
" the dignity of the House of Commons (1),'* was warmly resented 
by that House : they considered it an Infringement of their privi- 
leges, and refused to comply with it. This was the very result 
which the secret partisans of Oxford had expected and desired. 
Several messages and explanations which passed between the two 
Houses served, as in private quarrels, only to widen the breach ; 
and the Lords persevering, appointed the 1st of July for the trial. 
The Commons, on their part, determined not to maintain the pro- 
secution on those terms. Thus, when on the day fixed the Lords 
assembled in Westminster Hall, no prosecutor appeared ; and the 
noble judges, after sitting still a quarter of an hour, returned to 
their own House. A motioii was then made, that as no charge had 
been maintained against Robert Earl of Oxford and Earl Morti- 
mer, he should be acquitted ; and this motion, after some debate, 
was carried— a sentence which is said to have been hailed with 
loud cheers by the multitude (2). The Commons, on their part, 
could only address the Croirn that Oxford might be excepted from 
the Act of Grace ; but the Earl was, of course, released from the 
Tower, and the Commons never renewed their impeachment 
against him. 

Amongst the Peers most keen in pressing the impeachment of 
Oxford, and most mortified at his acquittal, was the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and we might blame the hero as undtily vindictive, did 
We not remember that he was blindly uxoitious, and that the Du- 
chess abhorred the fallen minister with even more than her usual 
force of hatred. It has, however, been asserted, on the contrary, 
(the evidence Is traditionary, but respectable,) that Marlborough, 
in secret, earnestly promoted the acquittal of Oxford ; the Earl 
having obtained possession of some lettet* signed by the Duke before 
the death of Queen Anne, in favour of the Pretender, which letter 
Oxford threatened to use, if driven to extremity. There are, 
however, two different and incompatible versions of the story, and 
the testimony of Oxford's secretary may be considered almost de- 
cisive against its truth (3). Nor, in my opinion, docs much histo- 
rical interest attach to it ; for that Marlborough had communica- 

(1) Hallam*8 Const. Hist., Bandrf^s edit. toI. iil. (3) " Possibly tbey may keep Lord Oxfbrd ano- 

S«e 170. also Hatsell's Precedents, toI. It. p. 186. *' ther year tn prison, which my Lord Marlbo- 

(s) " The acclamations irere as great as apon " rongii seems passfoaately to desire." (Lewis lo 

** any occasion ; and onr friend, who seems more Swift, Jane IS. 1717. ) " My Lady Marlborongh 

'* formed for adversity than prosperity, has at pre* " is almoat distracted that she conid noi <Atala 

" sent many more friends than ever he had before " her revenge/' (The same, July S. 1717} For 

** In any part of his life. I believe he win net the tradition see the Biogr. Brit. art. Charehlll, fit 

** have the fewer from a message he received this second edition, and Goie's Marlborough, vol. vl- 

" morning from the King by my Lord Chamber- p. S93. 
" lain, to forbid him the Court.*'— Erasmus Lewis 

Swift, Inly 2. 1717. 
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tions with the exiled family nearly to the close of Qaeen Anne's 
reign, is certain from other evidence ; and whether or not any ' 
paper on the subject may have fallen into the hands of his enemies, 
is a point of very subordinate importance. 

Another fact, of much greater moment, and of absolnte certain* 
ty, is established by a letter amongst the Stnart Papers. Stung 
with indignation at the harsh treatment he had received from the 
House of Hanover J Oxford wrote from the Tower to the Pretender 
promising his services, and giving his advice on the management 
of the Jacobite affairs (1 ). ' 

The Act of Grace and Free Pardon was the last measure of this 
session. By its merciful provisions the Earl of Carnwath, Lords 
Widdrington and Nairn, were released from the Tower ; seventeen 
gentlemen under sentence of death in Newgate, and twenty-six in 
Carlisle Castle, were set at liberty; many likewise from the Fleet, 
the Marshalsea, and in the custody of messengers. At Chester 
about two hundred of the prisoners of Preston were set free -, in 
Scotland all persons remaining in the castles of Edinburgh and 
Stirling received the same benefit ; and in short, the prison doors 
were thrown open in both kingdoms. Besides the Earl of Oxford, 
there were some other exceptions named, especially Lord Har- 
cpurt, Prior, and Thomas Harley ; but, on the whole, no Act of 
Grace, in like circumstances, had, for ages past, been clogged with 
fewer (2). In fact, the gradual advance of humane and merciful 
principles in pur legislation, the progressive respect for human 
life, and aversion to human sufferings — are most cheering and 
delightful to contemplate. Even the very clemency of one age 
appears cruelty to the more compassionate feelings of the next. 
When in Elizabeth's reign, for example, the great Lord Burleigh 
signs a warrant for torturing on the rack, or disembowelling some 
suspected persons, and gives orders that it shall be done ^^as chari- 
''^ tably as such a thing can be," his contemporaries admire the 
kindness of the reservation, whilst we can see only the barbarity 
of the sentence. Thus also in the Act of Grace of 1717, so 
highly extolled for its mercy, a modern reader is shocked to find 
excepted ^^ all and every person of the name and clan of Macgre- 
** gor." 

It is to be observed, however, that the Act of Grace by no means 
reversed the past attainders, nor restored the forfeited estates, the 
yearly value of which in Scotland was about 30,000/., and in 
England 48,0001. 

At the close of the session, the First Lord of the Treasury was 

(1) liord Oxford to fhe Pretender, Sept. lTi6. of blasphemy as to say that the " demeney of 

ThU letter was sees by Sir James MaokiDtosh at ,' King George was not oaly great, bat eTen ex- 

CarlCon Honse. "tended farther thaa that of God himself I" 

(f) An abstract of die act Is given in the Poll- (Tindal's Hist. vol. Tli. p. 160.) The reverse of 

ttcal State, 1717, vol. 11. p. 4»— 7S. One contempo- the picture may be seeu in Looiduurt's Memoirs, 

rary pamphlet carries its adulation to snoh a pitch toI. ii. p. fi. 
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raised to the Peerage by the title of Yiscount Stanhope. I have 
already had occasion to notice that until the Septennial Act had 
taken full effect, and had raised the House of Commons into greater 
power and dignity, hardly any care seems to have been taken by 
any government to retain some of its leading members in that House. 
Harley, St. John, and Stanhope, are strong contemporary instances 
of this indifference . By the promotion of the latter, the ministerial 
lead in the Commons devolved upon Addison, Craggs, and Aislabic 
— ^men without sufficient official experience or parliamentary 
•weight— who do not seem to have been entrusted with the direc- 
tion, and scarcely even with the knowledge, of the more important 
afiEairs — who only defended what others had decided upon — who 
were not so much Ministers as deputies and agents for Ministers ; 
insomuch that we And Craggs sometimes designated as merely 
" Lord Sunderland's man." 

The close of the session left Ministers at leisure to devote their 
whole attention to foreign politics, which continued to bear an un- 
certain and lowering aspect. At this period, the chief danger 
seemed to lie in the Peninsula. The Court of Lisbon, indeed, gave 
no uneasiness. John the Fifth was then slumbering on the throne 
of Portugal, and his long reign from 1707 to 1750 was the usual 
reign of a weak Prince in a Catholic country — the government of 
the King's mistress when the King is young, and the government of 
the King's confessor when the King is old. But, at Madrid, the 
equally feeble mind of King Philip was sustained and strengthened 
by the genius of Alberoni, one of the most remarkable characters 
of this age, who, by birth the son of a labouring gardener, and in 
calling a village curate, had, partly by eminent abilities, and partly 
by low bufifooneries(l), (I ought also to add, favourable fortune,) 
risen to a Cardinal in the Roman Church and Prime Minister of 
the Spanish Monarchy. The Queen entirely governed Philip, but 
Alberoni governed the Queen. Under his skilful direction, Spain 
began to resume its ancient position amongst nations. Trade re- 
vived, order and economy were introduced in the finances, a new 
navy was created, the army became disciplined and well com- 
manded. *'*' Let your Majesty remain but Ave years at peace," said 
he to his master, '^ and I will make you the most powerful 
^^ monarch in Europe (2). '' Mr. Bubb, the British Minister at 
Madrid, observes in like manner that, ^^ as low as Spain is, there 
^' is no nation can so soon retrieve itself^and sooner atprcscnt than 
*' ever. Formerly the dominions in Italy and Flanders were a 
*' vast charge to them instead of an advantage. They were 
" maintained by the resources of the Indies and of the two Cas- 

(1) See in St. Simon (Mem. toI. t. p. 40. ed. 1889) into detail. A prime minister rlndicatiav his pub- 
how he first rained the favour of Yendome« lie conduct mifht have disdained to boast that 

(9) (s) See Alberoni's apology in the Historical " he was at the sole charge or curing fifteen girls 

Register, 17». p. Mi. This is an able defence, " who were all sick of a contagions distempv >'* 

'foil of important facta, but going rather too mooh (p. 809.) 
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'^ lilies, "Whereas at present this expense is at an end; the Gastilles 
^^ pay rather more than ever, ^hile the King draws considerable 
^' resources from Aragonand Catalonia, which paid little or no- 
^^ thing before (1). In fact, his resources exceed by one third those 
^^ of any of his predecessors, and his expenses are reduced one 
^^ half; so that, with a little order, he will soon make himself an 
^' useful ally (2)." Nothing, in fact, can show more strongly the 
general misgoyerument of Spain than the sudden prosperity and 
power to which an able minister has sometimes been able to raise 
it, and the glory of such statesmen is the disgrace of its usual 
system of despotic rule. 

Alberoni at flrst did not want inclination as well as means to 
become a most useful ally to England. He found, in 1715, at the 
commencement of his power, some commercial negotiations pending 
between that country and Spain ; and it was chiefly through his 
influence that they were brought to a successful issue. A previous 
treaty of commerce with the Archduke, as King of Spain, had 
beeii concluded by Stanhope at Barcelona, in 1707, on most ad- 
vantageous terms ; but this, of course, had fallen with the Austrian 
cause. In the new treaty with Spain, signed in December, 17 i 5, 
Stanhope obtained very large concessions ; restoring British sub< 
jects to the same advantages in trade which they enjoyed under the 
Austrian Kings, and providing that they should in no case pay 
higher or other duties than the Spaniards themselves (3). In the 
same conciliatory spirit, Alberoni, during the rebellion in Scotland, 
avoided any open countenance or support to the Pretender; and 
even published a prodamation in the name of Philip, declaring his 
Majesty's intention to give no assistance to the enemies of George. 
^^ Next to God," once said Alberoni to Mr. Bubb, ^^ the King my 
'-*' master looks up to yours (4)." The friendly disposition of the 
Spanish and British Ministers was still further improved by a per- 
sonal correspondence which sprung up between them. Stan- 
hope, while a prisoner at Zaragoza, bad become acquainted with 
Alberoni, who was then an humble attendant of the Duke of Yen- 
dome (5) ; and even at that period Stanhope, struck with his abili- 
ties, had foretold his future greatness; He now wrote to Alberoni, 
expressing pleasure to see his anticipations fulfilled — thanks for 

(1) In 1701, Lonis the Foarteenth truly observes toI. 1. p. 64.; and that with Philip the Fifth in 

In his lostnictlons to Count Harsln, " L'Aragon ne 1718, ibid. p. HI. Mr. Bubb writes to Stanhope, 

" donnerait pas le moindre seconrs pour le% be- Dec. 12. 171S. "The ministry here liaTe done every 

" soins les plus pressans de la GasUIIe." (M6m. " thing they could against us Whatever we 

de Noallies, vol. il. p. 108.) " settled with the King in the morning, the Gar- 

(2} Mr. Bubb to Secretary Stanhope, Feb. 19. 1718. " dinai del Giudlce and his party undid at night... 

This is fully confirmed by San Phelipe : " Yer- " Alberoni has behaved very obligingly and hear- 

" daderamente, Alberoni dlo a ver las fuerzas de " tily In this alTair." 

" la Monarqula Espanola, qnando sea bien admi- (4) Mr. Bubb to Secretary Stanhope, Hay 4. 1716, 

" nistrado el Erario, siendo indubitable que gas- (6) Alberoni, in his apology, boasts that it was 

" toe tan excesivos en tan breve tlempo ningun he wbo persuaded Yendome to accept the com- 

" Rey Gatolico ha podldo haoerlos.!' (Gomenta- mand in 1710, and also to move forward from 

rios, vol. ii. p. 167, etc.) Bayoune when the Duke was deterred by an at- 

(3) The treaty of Stanhope with Charles the tack of gout, and by the news of the battle of Z^-< 

Third, In 1707, may be seen In Marten's Supplem.» ragoxa. (Hist. Register, 17S2, p. 800.) 
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Alberoni's exertions towards the Comm^cial Treaty— |in4 Irishes 
for a " sincere and lasting^ friendship " between the two Courts (1). 
Alberopi replied in a similar strain -, and the correspondepce then 
begun wascontiqued on a very conOdential footing, thus excluding, 
in fact, from business Monteleon, the Spanish Ambassador at Lon- 
don, who was wholly in the Pretender's interest. 

This mutual cordiality was not, however, of very long con- 
tinuance. In proportion as the power of Alberoni increased, his 
views of policy expanded, and they at length became ireconcilable 
with those of England. It is the usual fault of adventurers, if 
raised to the head of affairs, to embrace too many projects at once 
-^to prefer the shining to the solid — and to pursue ip pubUc 

^ affairs the same daring and hazardous course which led to their 
own personal advancement. Alberoni was eager to depress the 
party of the Regent in France, and entered warmly into the cabals 
against the authority of his Royal Highness by the Duke du Maine 
and other malecontents. Another favourite object was to humble 
the Emperor, who had never yet acknowledged Philip as King of 
Spain — who still retained that title for himself, and assigned that 
of Prince of Asturias to his infant son (2) — who had formed at 
Vienna a council of Spanish exiles — and who, above all, under the 
peace of Ulrecht, held all the former Spanish dominions in Italy. 
Besides the natural desire of regaining these, the Queen of Spain, 
as a Princess of Parma, had claims to the eventual succession of 
that duchy and of Tuscany, and was most anxious to acquire the 
guaraqtee of them for one of the Infants. ^ ^ In short, " concludes 
Mr. Rubb, ^^ the absolute control over Spain will belong to the 
'' highest bidder for the Queen's son. This is the grand and 
*' the only maxim which has never changed since I have been 
''here (3).^' 

With these views, it may easily be conceived that the Court of 
Spain was deeply InortiOed to see the conclusion of the defensive 
treaty between England and the Emperor. The guarantee of ter- 
ritory which it contained, affording a strong additional security to 
the Italian provinces, was peculiarly unwelcome; but still f^^ 
greater pain and indignation were excited at Madrid on the nei^s 
of the Triple Alliance, thus checking any designs upon France even 
more directly than those upon Italy. There was still every dispo- 
sition, on the part of England, to cultivate the most firiendly inter- 
course with Spain ; but this was no^ longer in accordance with the 

. ambitious designs of Alberoni. From this time forward he ap- 
pears to have changed his whole system ; and, though still holding 
a conciliatory tone towards England, he suspended the execution 



(1) stanhope to Alberoni, ]>ec. 80. 1711. (S) Vr. BaJA to SMMttry SUBbOPtt 'V>* ^** 

<s) San Phelipe, Coment. rol. li. p. 186. Ibe 1710* 
f oang prince died In 1717, tb« mum yetr Italia 
TbereM w«i ]»ora. 
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of the Treaty [of Commerce, and comuyed at tbe yexations prac- 
tised upon English merchants } ¥^bile, moreover, he decidedly re- 
jected some proposals from Eugl^nd to bring about an accommo- 
dation between Spain and the Emperor. 

Alberoni, however, was by no means anxious for war ; be still 
wished, on the contrary, to avoid an open rupture ; he felt ihe ne- 
cessity of the five years of quiet he bad asked for his reforms, and 
saw the danger of plungiqg into hostilities against powerful dlies, 
and with imperfect preparations. But one very slight incident 
baffled bis pacific views. Don Joseph Molines, then ambassador 
at Rome, having been appointed Inquisitor-General of Spain, had 
set out on his journey by land with a passport from tbe Pope, and 
a promise of security {it>m the Iniperial JVlinister, Nevertheless, 
he was arrested on bi^ way by tbe Austrians, and conveyed to the 
citadel of Milan ; while his papers were transmitted to Vienna, with 
the hope of their aOording intelligence as to the designs of the Spa- 
nish Cabinet. This insult, after so many other causes of complaint, 
real or supposed, was the last drop that made the waters of bitter- 
ness overflow^ Philip and his Queen^ highly incensed, would no 
longer hear of any objeetioi^ to a war, and overbore the real re- 
luctance of their favourite minister (I). 

Alberonihad, in fact, luSBcient dlffionlties and dangers on his 
hands at home. Ilia hold innovations had raised a whole host of 
eneqriesi and at this very time a plot was forming against him by 
one of the most distinguished generals in the Spanish army, and 
one of the most steady adherents to Philip during \he war of the 
succession, the Marquis de Yilladarias, The confederates of Yil- 
ladarias were Don losef^ Rodrigo, the President of GastiUe, and 
some thirty of his most devoted officers ; and his project was a par- 
tial rising, to combine the principal cities and the superior courts 
and councils, for a joint representation to the King, and for the 
dismissal of the obnoxious minister. Tbe French ambassador, 
when secretly consulted by Villadarias, thought tbe enterprise too 
hazardous (2), nor does it seem to have proceeded} at least I find 
no further account of it ; and when Spain had become actually 
engaged in war, the noble spirit of Yilladarias would not refuse to 
serve bis country even in a subaltern capacity, and under the di- 
rection of his political eu^my ; and I shall have to speak of his gal- 
lantry as one of the Generals in the second Spanish expedition. 
War being once inevitable, Alberoni bent all his energies to its 



(1) Some htgh aathorltles, sach as San Phellpe to Paris to concert measures wUh the French 

(Tol. U. p. I8t.). the lUmotares ie lloaHles ( rol. t. statesmen. LoQTiUe wrotp to St. Aisnan, AfrU 18. 

p. 75.). etc., treat the reluctance of Alberoni as lTl7, " Villadarias reloume k Madrid, n est an 

mere affectation, and himself as the sole canse of ** fait de tons nos secrets. Gonflei-Tons a Ini , 

war. But the contrary is, I think, satisfactorily " mais ne le royes point en public, II est de ces 

proyed by CW9 (Mepolini of the Homs« ot Saarb<ui> " vrais Espag^nols qnl veqlei^t une aUiahoe offen- 

lol. it. p. 176.). " sive et defensive areo la France, mals goi la 

(s) SL Aigoaa 10 UvyiUe, 4we i . Iin, ll^l- *' Te^lent unlqaem^t 4«n0 HUi^ik 4ft lew PilBM 

ma«l<ouym«. VUtadAriw bflMi vnitoiiily bMB ** a d« Iwpr wr**" 
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successful prosecution. He did not act like some preceding Spa- 
nish ministers, who, in djflBcult circumstances, had done nothing 
for themselves, and appeared to rely entirely on their saints, or 
their allies. He sent his chief secretary and confidant, Don Joseph 
Patino, to hasten the preparations at Barcelona, where the soldiers 
and the ships were collecting. The whole force amounted only to 
twelve ships of war and 8600 men; but, in a period of profound 
peace in the south, even these excited considerable alarm^ and no 
less conjecture throughout Europe. Of their aim and object no- 
thing was known, and therefore much was reported. The Empe- 
ror trembled for Naples, the Genoese for Savona, and the King of 
Sicily^ for that island ; in England it was feared that the Spaniards 
would send over the Pretender ; while the Pope piously believed 
that all these preparations were levelled against the Infidels in the 
Levant. In fact, one principal reason for this mystery was to im- 
pose upon his Holiness, who had not yet consented to bestow upon 
Alberoni the much desired Roman purple; but that favour having 
been wrung from the reluctant Pontiff in July, the new Cardinal 
immediately threw aside the mask. Orders were given for the 
sailing of (he expedition ; its commajid was entrusted to the Mar- 
quis de Lede, and on the 20th of August its real object was disclo- 
sed by its anchoring in the fiay of Gagliari. 

The island of Sardinia, consisting chiefly of marshes or of moan- 
tains, has, from the earliest period to the present, been cursed with 
a noxious air, an ill cultivated soil, and a scanty population. The 
convulsions produced by its poisonous plants gave rise to the ex- 
pression of Sardonic smile, which is as old as Homer (1), and even 
at present the civilisation of the surrounding continent has never 
yet extended to |ts shores. The people are still almost in a savage 
state ; and I do not remember any man of any note or eminence 
who was ever born amongst them, unless it be the historian of this 
very ex:pedition (2). This barren territory, for centuries a de- 
pendency of Spain, had been secured to the Emperor at the same 
time that Victor Amadous obtained the far more fruitful island 
of Sicily. Of late, however, a prospect of exchanging the first 
for the latter had been held out to the Emperor by the members 
of the Triple Alliance, in hopes to obtain his accession ; and it was 
partly with the view of baffling this negotiation, and partly as a 
step to future conquests in Italy, that Alberoni made Sardinia the 
first object of his arms. 

The Spanish troops experienced no difficulty in landing, nor 
much in the investment of Gagliari. But they met with a stub- 
born resistance in its siege, the place being garrisoned chiefly hy 
some Aragonese and Catalans of the Austrian party, who combined 

(1) Odyss. lib. XX. t. SOS. also done la 1706. (War of the Snoeessfon, P- <B^j 

(t) San Pbelipe, Comment. toI. 11. p. 158—168. He la obliged to own of hla native bland, '' Mada 

He was present with the Spanish army, and took " perdlo el Empendor eon Gerdefta i n^^ *"* 

an active part In the canse of Philip, as be had " el fencedor." 
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on (his occasion the common rancour of exiles with the proyerbial 
courage of their countrymen (i). They defended themselves to 
the last extremity ; and even when they had surrendered, the island 
was not yet subdued. The Spaniards had to march forty leagues 
to the northward to form the sieges of Alghero (2) and of Castel 
Aragonese (3) ; they suSered severe loss from the pestilential va- 
pours in the midst of the summer heats, and more than two months 
elapsed before their conquest was entirely completed ; when the 
Marquis de Lede, leaving 3000 men as a garriso9, returned wiUi 
the rest to Barcelona. 

There is no doubt that, instead of returning homewards, the 
Spanish expedition would at once have proceeded to Sicily, had 
not England interposed at the first news of its aggression. Th^ 
King of England was pledged to maintain the neutrality of Italy, 
and bound besides by a defensive treaty with the Emperor. Above 
all, the great object of the Triple Alliance had been the preserva- 
tion of peace in Europe ; and the allies were determined to spare 
no labour nor firmness for that end. ^ Dubois hastened over to 
London, to hold some confidential interviews with Stanhope.' It 
was determined to make every exertion to mediate between Philip 
and Charles; and according to the plan laid down, the former was 
to renounce all claims on the Italian provinces, and the latter on 
the Spanish monarchy ; the Emperor was to be gratified with the 
acquisition of Sicily in exchange for Sardinia ; and the King of 
Spain with the succession to Parma, and to the whole or nearly the 
whole of Tuscany, for the Infant Don Carlos. These offers, being 
a tolerably fair and impartial award for each of the contending 
parties, were, of course, bitterly opposed by both. It was hoped, 
however, that, backed by so formidable a confederacy as the Tri- 
ple Alliance, they would be finally accepted ;*and, in order to givp 
them greater weight at Madrid, Stanhope despatched his cousin, 
Colonel William Stanhope (since created Earl of Harrington), as 
ambassador to Spain. The Regent, soon afterwards, sent thiUier 
the Marquis de JNancr6 in the same character; but the tone both 
of France and of Holland, in this negotiation, was far less earnest 
and effectual than that of England, the Regent being withheld by 
the affinity which had so lately subsisted in politics, and which still 
subsisted in blood, between the two branches of the House of Bour- 
bon. " I have been shown the instructions for M. de Nancri," 
writes Lord Stair : " they are certainly drawn in the most guarded 

(1) The Aragonefle were proverbial for their te- guns with the inscriptloQ " ParanV hsec falmlna 

lonr'amongst the Spaniards. Thus in Don Quixote : " pacem." (Smyth's Sardinia, p. 281.) 
— " ganar fama sobre todos los caballeros arago- (8) This Is now called Castel Sardo. " It oocu- 

" neses, que seria ganarla sobre todos los del ** pies the summit of a steep rocky pinnacle Im- 

•• niDndo." (Part 2. eh. 4. toI. t. p. 79., ed. Paris, *' mediately oyer the sea." (Smyth's Sardinia, 

1814.) I remember at Madrid seeing a worthy Cas- p. S61. ). The place is no favourite w)th Capt. 

tillian yery testy at this passage. Smyth ; be tells us that " like the Garse of Gowrie, 

(s) Alghero was founded in the twelfth century " It may be said to want water all the summer, 

by the Doria family. The fortifications are still *' Are all the winter, and the grace of God all the 

kept in good repair, and there fire some fine brass " year through I " 

u 14 
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^' and caatioas tenns that I have ever seen. No man could touch 
^< Ore with more unwillingness and circumspection than these in* 
*' stroctions touch every point that could give the slightest chagrin 
*' to Spain. M. de Nancre is to say nothing savouring of threat*.. . 
" Nor has he any orders to insist upon a declaration that the Spa- 
*'uiards will not, in the meanwhile, undertake an invasion of 
^' lUfXf4 Yet, in my opinion, there is no way to avoid a war so 
^' sure as seeming not to be afraid of it (1).'' ^^ As to the Dutch," 
observes Stair, in another despatch, *' they will gladly accede 
<' whenever they find us concur with the Emperor ; but their weak 
** and pitiable state of government prevents them from engaging 
^' in any thing of vigour, unless they find themselves in good and 
'*largeqompany (2)." 

Not: were there fewer difficulties with the Court of Yienna* 
St. Simon assures us, that the Emperor had such strong personal 
repugnance to resign his claims nfon the Spanish monarchy, that 
his minii^ters scarcely durst mention the subject before him (a). 
I find it stated, however, in the instructions to Colonel. Stanhope, 
•' that the Emperor at first had showed" no want of readiness to 
" conclude a peace with Spain. He agreed to yield the succession 
*' of Parma; but, in spite of the most pressing entreaties from his 
'' Majesty and from the Regent, he positively refused the domi- 
'* nions of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Even while the war with 
♦' the Turks seemed Jikely to continue, the Emperor and his mi- 
*' nisters seemed immovable on this point. But now, when it is 
*< evident that the Emperor may at his pleasure condude a peace, 
'^ or at least a long truce, with the Turks, the King our master, 
^^ and the Regent, are apprehensive that the Imperial Court will 
^' be 'Still more difficult to deal with than before.'' 

Temporal enemies were not the only ones roused against Albe- 
roni by his conquest of Sardinia. The Pope, swayed by Austrian 
counsels, and indignant at having been duped by the Spanish Mi- 
nister, launched forth an angry brief to Philip, threatening him 
with the '* divine vengeance," and assuring him that "not only 
your reputation,' but "your soul also is at stake (4);" and he 
backed these spiritual remonstrances by a suspnension of the iwdulto, 
or ecclesiastical tax, in the Peninsula. This brief was publicly 
circulated throughout Spain, but was treated vrith utter contempt 
by the Minister ; and the Indulto was strictly levied as beBJre. It 
is remarkable that one of the very few serious differences between 
the Spanish Court and the Holy See should have occurred with a 
Cardinal as Prime Minister ; and it is still more strange that, in a 
country so blindly devoted to the Catholic faith as Spain, the Papal 

m LordSUir to Lord Stanhope, Parta, llarcbe. (S) Mem. vol. xt. p. 888. «d. 1829. 

ml %T'nVriZ,y . (J) See the brief at tonslh la the Hlitorical Re, 

- (i)ToLordSt«*hop«. MMchU. 1718. (Oiig. in glsler, 1717, p. 357. 
French) 
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ndignation should have produced so little effect. Is it that the . 
Spaniards are still more zealous for their country than for their 
religion, and, even in matters of faith, louk rather to Madrid thaa 
to Rome? I find it stated that, at this period, even the statues of 
saints could not please them unless attired in the true Spanish 
habit (1)1 

The representations of Colonel Stanhope and of M. de Nanord 
were met by Alberoni first with anger, and afterwards with dis^ 
simulation. In one of his private letters he inveighs against 
^^ certain unprincipled men> who would cut and pare states and 
'^ kingdoms as though they were so many Dutch cheeses (2);" 
neveirtheless, after a vain struggle for the cession of Sardinia, he 
sullenly consented to open a negotiation on the basis of the pro« 
posed preliminaries. But it soon became apparent that his object 
was only to gain time and to spread divisions. Under bis orders, 
the most active measures were in progress for another armament. 
Ships of war were built in the Spanish ports, or bought in foreign 
ones (3) ; the founderies of cannon at Pamplona, and the manu^ 
factories oTarms in Biscay, sent forth the din- of preparation ; sol- 
diers were enlisted in all quarters ; the irregular valour of the 
Miquelets in Catalonia was raised and improved by discipline ; and 
no less than six regiments were formed from those hardy moun* 
taineers. In order to obtain money for this armament Alberoni 
did not, as he boasts himself, lay any tax upon the people $ but 
mortgaged some revenues, enforced the strictest economy^ sold 
some offices at Court, and stinted the Queen's personal expenses^ 
insomuch that her Majesty afterwards complained of not having 
been allowed ^^ sufficient to provide conunon necessaries (4)"— 
words which, from such a quarter, may perhaps mean only jewels 
and trinkets ! In Short, there was no doubt that Alberoni per** 
severed in his aspiring hopes, and that the return of summer 
would be marked by a renewal of his warlike enterprises. 

To withstand the confederacy of France, England, and Holland, 
and to dare at the same time the enmity of ihe Court of Vienna, 

(1) ^ the TraTels of Father Uhat, who Tislted erery night» aa they Mid, '« poar r^dlUcaUoii dii 

Cadix In 1705, and who aays of one of Us churches: " people i " 

" S&lnle Anne, qui eat d'on cdtd du berceau de (>) To Mr. Bubb. Printed fk>om the Melcomte 
^ TEnfant Jdsaa, est habillde comme one Tlelllo Papers In the original French In Seward's Aneo- 
" dame, d'noe grtnde robe de yeloors avec des dotes, rol. fti. p. 258. ed. 1804. 
" dentelles d'or. Elle est assise sur un carreau a (3) " This Coart has contfaoted for the timber 
^ la manl^e da pays, et tient son chapelet k la " and all other necessaries for the building of 
" iD^n. Saint Joseph est a c6t6 de salnte Anne, " three ships in Catalonia, and eight In Cantabria, 
" Tftta k Tespagnole, ies culottes, le pourpoint et " and six from 60 to 80 guns they haTO bought of 
** Ifl mttiteau de damas noir, avec la golltie, lo ■* the Dnteh ; so thaf they pretend to bare a no* 
" bas de sole avec la rose de rubans de Ul mdme " meroos squadron at sea next year. One Castar 
** coolenr, Ies chevenx partag^s sur le c6le de la ** fieta, a sea offlcer, and a builder, is gone to Hol- 
/' t^le etpondres, de grandes lonettes snr lenet, " land to take .care of their purchase; these six 
'" )e cbapean a forme plate sons le bras gauche, " ships they will certainly have, and, if we allow 
" r^pee de longueur, et le poignard avec un tfes- " them, six more."— Hr. Bubb to Lord Stanhope, 
" grand chapelet a la maiu drolte I " ( Voyages, Not. 1*. 1717. Hardwicke Papers, toI. xxxvii. 
Tol. i. p. S3.) In the same volume is a curious (4) This was said in 1723. See Mr. Keene's de- 
story of the monks of Cadiz, %bo, it seems, never spatch as quoted in Coxe's House ofBourbon, vol 
attended the midnight mass proscribed by their ii. p. 392. 
rules, although the belts for it were still rung 
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might have appalled the boldest Spanish statesman in the proudest 
days of the monarchy ,* bat, even in its decline and abasement, did 
not daunt the lofty soul of Alberoni. His active armaments at 
home were combined with skilful negotiations abroad. He enticed 
Victor Amadeus by holding out a prospect of the Milanese as an 
equivalent for Sicily; he encouraged the Turks to continue their 
war against the Emperor in spite of their defeats ; he made over- 
tures to Prince Ragotzky, the exiled Prince of Transylvania, and 
urged him to attempt the recovery of his dominions. In the north 
of Europe he adopted the views of Gortz, and had grounds to expect 
that Charles the Twelfth and the Czar, concluding a peace, and 
forgetting their old animosities, would combine against George the 
First for the restoration of the exiled family.^ The commercial 
jealousy of the Butch was stirred anew by the intrigues of Albe- 
roni. The factions in France were taken under his fostering care ; 
he caballed to raise an insurrection of the discontented in Britanny, 
and of the Protestants in the Cevennes ; and made overtures to the 
secret parties of the Jesuits, of the Parliaments, and of the Duke 
and Duchess du Maine. The convocation of the Stat^-Creneral, 
the immediate reformation of abuses, the speedy payment of the 
public debts— all popular measures, and the more so as being some 
of them impracticable — ^were inrofessed as objects by his emis- 
saries; and the seeds were ready laid of a wide and alarming 
conspiracy. 

But it was against England, as the soul and spirit of the whole 
confederacy, that the Cardinal more especially directed his. bat- 
teries. Besides his northern negotiations, he entered into a direct 
correspondence with the Pretender,, who, in consequence of the 
Triple Alliance, had been compelled to cross the Alps, and who 
had fixed his temporary residence at Rome. An expedition to the 
British coasts, conveying a sufficient body of troops, and to be 
headed by Qrmond or by James himself, stood foremost amongst 
the schemes of Alberoni. Meanwhile he availed himself to the 
utmost of the divisions in England ; his agents and creatures pub- 
lishing specious declamations on the burden of taxes, the dangers 
of a standing army, the losses of trade which must follow a rupture 
with Spain, and other such popular topics ; and finding, unhappily, 
not merely the Tories, but also some of the Whigs in opposition, 
eagerly second their efforts to agitate and inflame the public mind. 

Such unwearied and combined exertions threatened the most 
serious danger, and required the most active measures ; but before 
I come to the steps adopted by the British Government for its 
defence^ I must resume the thread of our domestic affairs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



While the coldness between George the First and his son had 
been merely a Court secret, or a public surmise, it produced com- 
paratively little mischief; but when it grew into an avowed and 
open breach, followed by a change of residence, and authenticated 
by published lett^s, it became a much more momentous afiEeiir. 
The jealousy and suspicion of the King, the forwardness and ca- 
balling of the Prince, have been already mentioned ia this narra- 
tive, and from a very slight spark, their smouldering resentments 
blazed high. On the christening of one of the Prince's children, 
the Prince had designed his uncle, the Duke of York, as godfather j 
but, by the King's commands, the Duke of Newcastle stood in that 
relation at the ceremony, not as proxy for the Duke of York, but 
in his own behalf. The Prince, incensed at this insolence (so he 
called it), as soon as the ceremony was over, addressed Newcastle 
in very harsh and reproachful terms $ and the King, offended at 
this want of respect, ordered his son to remain in his own apart-, 
ments under arrest, and soon afterwards sent him his commands 
to quit St. James's. The Prince and Princess accordingly withdrew 
into the house of the Earl of foantham. Lord Chamberlain to his 
Royal Highness.. This frivolous dispute, in which the King was 
certainly severe, the Prince undutiful, and both childish, produced 
a total alienation between them during several years (1). A no- 
tice was issued, that no person who paid his respects to the Prince 
or Princess would be received at Court -, they were deprived of 
their guard of honour and other distinctions ; and the Secretary 
of State wrote a circular to the Foreign Ministers, giving an ac- 
count of this whole transaction ; nay, to such an extent did the 
Royal displeasure proceed, that George formed a scheme for ob- 
taining an act of Parliament by which the Prince, on coming to 
the throne, should be compeUed to relinquish his German states. 
This project he afterwards laid before Lord Chancellor .Parker; 
and it was only on the Chancellor's representations of its inex* 
pediency and impracticability, that it was abandoned by his Mar 
jcsty. On the other hand, the Prince, fixing his residence at 
Leicester House, openly raised the standard of opposition against 
his father. ^ 

(1) St. Simon, vho is always fond of scandal, " frir ce Oli, parce qa'II ne le croyalt point k Inl." 
and not always sollcltoosas to its troth, does not (Mem. TOl. XTiil. p. 197. ed. 18S9.) 
scruple to say, ♦» Jamais le pire tfaTftU pu sonf- 
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^^^^ The feverish anxiety produced by this schism in 

the Royal family was very apparent daring the whole 
of this session. It was a subject never touched upon, but always 
feared and expected in debate. On one occasion, when the House 
of Lords was very full and the Prince of Wales present, Lord 
North and Grey rose, as he said, " to take notice of the great fer- 
*' ment that is in the nation/' Here he made a pause, and his 
hearers were in no small pain and suspense as to what might 
follow; but Lord North soon relieved them by mentioning only 
the great scarcity of silver, and the consequent liinderance of 
trade. 

This scarcity of silver was, in fact, one of the principal matters 
to which the Parliament of this year directed their attention. The 
reports on this subject of Sir Isaac Newton, as Master of the Mint, 
are still on record, and appear interesting from his name, if not 
from their contents. Lord Stanhope, in his official statement, as 
head of the Treasury, ascribed the scarcity of silver to three 
causes; first, the increasing luxury in relation to plate; secondly, 
the va^t exports of bullion and other plate to the East Indies ; 
thirdly, the clandestine trade that had lately been carried on of 
exporting silver and importing gold to and from Holland, Ger- 
many, and other countries.^ In support of these allegations Stan- 
hope produced several papers, and, among the rest, one drawn 
up at the Custom House, by which it appeared that in 1717 the 
East India Company had exported near three millions of ounces of 
silver, which far exceeded the imports in that year; so that large 
quantities of silver specie must ne(!essarily have been melted down, 
both to make up that export and to supply silversmiths. He also 
hinted at ^' the malice of some persons, who, by hoarding up 
** silver, thought to distress the Government;" and declared that, 
nevertheless, public credit had never yet been so high, for that 
*' the Government could now borrow great sums at three and a 
** half per cent. " • On the whole, it was resolved, " that the 
^* standard of the gold and silver coins of this kingdom ought not 
'^ to be altered in weight, fineness, or denomination ; but that a 
*' bill should be brought in for the more efiRsctual preventing the 
** melting down of the coins of this kingdom. " I find, however, 
firom the Lords' Journals, that though this bill was accordingly 
prepared, and went into committee, it did not pass this session. 

It has often occurred to me to doubt whether our practice of 
computing sums in gold instead of silver coins — ^always reckoning 
by pounds or guineas instead of crown-pieces — ^has not had a ten- 
dency to raise and keep up prices unduly for small purchases. 
The Duke de Sully carries this idea further ; he declares himself 
convinced by experience that even a crown-piece is too large a 
value for common (computations (1); and, in fact, it maybeob- 

(1) ** Je crois arolr fal( l'exp6rienoe (pie rbabitude de luAnmer un 6ca teuto d'oiie [dinomina- 
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served, that, since his time, the French have adopted the reclton- 
ing by liyrbs instead of tcvs. 

The Parliament sat only from the 21st of November to the 21st 
of March, withont much of moment occurring. It is remarkable, 
that the seceding Whigs do not appear to have gained ground by 
their open junction with the Tories ,- and that the Government 
prevailed against them, on almost every occasion, by larger ma- 
jorities than during their cabals in office (1). The chief question 
on vrhich the Opposition made a stand this session was the Mutiny 
Bill — a good topic for popular declamation, and on which the long 
experience of Walpole, as Secretary of War, enabled him to speak 
with peculiar powers of mischief; but it was carried in the Com- 
mons hy 247 lagainst 229. In the House of Peers, Oxford and 
Strafford (for the impeachment of the latter had been silently 
dropped), resuming their places, took a jHrominent part in the de- 
bate ; Lord Townshend also spoke against the bill -, and in the di- 
vision they had 77 votes, and the Government 91. During one 
discussion Shippen^ forgetting his usual caution, was betrayed into 
the observation, that some of his Majesty's measures were rather 
calculated for the meridian of Germany than of Great Britain ; and 
(hat it was the only infelicity of his Majesty's reign that he was un- 
acquainted with our language and constitution. Nothing could 
be more true than the remark — nothing more mischievous than 
the intention; and a storm of indignation was immediately raised 
against the '^downright" Jacobite (2). It was moved that he 
should be taken into custody; and, though Walpole interposed in 
favour of his new ally, and dexterously afforded him an opportu- 
nity for an explanation, which would probably have been accepted, 
yet Shippen, disdaining any submission, was sent to the Tower, 
where he remained during the rest of the session. 

Meanwhile, our relations with Spain had been growing to the 
critical point described in the foregoing chapter ; and the Ministers, 
on full consideration, foresaw that an English fleet might be re- 
quired to avert or to resist the designs of Alberoni. For this pur- 
pose a Royal message was delivered to the House of Commons, on 
nearly the last day of thesessiod, adverting to the possible necessity 
of a larger naval force; and a corresponding address was moved 
by Sir William Strickland, pledging the House to make good any 
such excess in the sea-service of 1718, as his Majesty might find 
requisite to preserve the tranquillity of Europe. Both the message 
and the address cautiously shunned the mention by name of any 

" tlon plus propre anx petits details porle insenti- " bleir^nt."— Lord Stanhope to Abb^ Dubois, Dec. 
" blementtoates les parties da commerce dans les tS. 1717. Hardwlcke Papers, TOl. xxrl. 

^Ll^ni^ ?l.f rJ! c*?'*' r.f ^** .t *T 7,« *i («) " I lo^e to poor out all myseU as plain 

AT" Jn^ 1 '^!.u'?;«I''t *i ^; ***• f **• ""'^ " As dou^nHght SWppen." Pope. 

m Tout est alle dans le Parlenent an sou- ^ '^'^ 

" halt de noire Roi, qui n'anra pins d'embarras Shippen used afterwards to say of Walpole, 

" poar de Targent pendant toute cettc seance. " Robin and I are. two bonest men; tboush b» 

" Aussi les fonds continnent a housser considera- " is for Kin? George, and ! for King Janres." 
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foreign power; but Walpole insidiously observed, that such an ad- 
dress had all the air of a declaration of war against Spain. It was, 
however, carried without dividing. Preparations were immediately 
commenced for a large armament' at Portsmouth; its destination 
to be the Mediterranean, its commander Sir George Byng. 

Still, however, it was confldently hoped that negotiations might 
prevent an -appeal to arms ; and it was chiefly with the view of 
effecting this happy result, that a change was made at this period 
in the office of Secretary of State. Stanhope, from his personal 
intimacy at the Courts of Paris, Vienna, and the Hague, and his 
long experience of Spain, was the person who, even when removed 
to the Treasury, still exercised a paramount influence on our 
foreign aflEaiirs. Dubois, Prince Eugene, and many others, con- 
tinued to apply to him instead of to Sunderland ; he was still looked 
to by Continental states as the head of the counsels relative to 
them ; and the King* likewise relied mainly on him in these affairs. 
Under such circumstances it was undoubtedly better that he 
should resume the office which would give him the official and res- 
ponsible control of our foreign policy; and that the management 
of our domestic affairs, together with the chief post at the 
Treasury, Should be transferred to Sunderland. Accordingly an 
exchange of offices took place between the two ministers ; and 
Stanhope was also, at this period, raised to an Earldom. The 
office of Chancellot' of the Exchequer, which Stanhope had also 
held, was, however, conferred upon Aislabie. 

The other Secretary of State, appointed with Sunderland, had 
been Addison. That admirable writer, whose works must give 
instruction and delight to all men capable of either, and whose 
renown can never cease so long as the English people, or even the 
English language, endure, unhappily comes before the historian 
as only a mute at St. Stephen's, and a trifler in Downing S(reet. 
Whenever he had to deal with practical and pressing affairs, the 
razor was found too sharp for the blocks. It has often beea 
related, how, when Secretary to the Lords Justices^ and desired to 
write an official notice of the Queen's death, be was so districted 
with the choice of words, and so overwhelmed with the importance 
of the crisis, that at length the Lords, losing all patience at his 
bungling, summoned a common clerk who readily did what was 
required in the usual form of business. In a higher office his de- 
ciencies were of course still more apparent ( 1 ) . He himself became 
painfully sensible of them, and solicited his retirement, which he 
obtained at this time with a pension of 1500{. a year. But ill 
health (this had been another cause of his official failure) brought 
his useful life to a close in only fifteen months .• he expired at 

(1) The following Is a striking remark by Sir " leot Dean, and Swift au admirable Secretary of 

James Mackintosh :—'* l/Vhat a good exchange of *' Stale I " See the Memoirs of Mackintosh, I^y his 

" stations might haye been made by Swift and son, ?ol. il. p. 91.-^ worthy record of a most ao- 

<* Addison ! Addison would have made an excel- complished man. 
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Holland. Hoase (then and since a classic spot in English literature), 
with the memorable words upon his lips, '^ See in what peace a 
'^ Christian can die! " His successor, as Secretar]|r of State, was 
James Graggs, a ready speaker, a good man of business, and a 
consistent politician. 

The Government sustained at this time another loss, and no 
light one, in Lord Cowper, who resigned the Great Seal. His 
motive I do not find explicitly stated by others, and his own private 
journal does not extend so far (1). That he parted from his col- 
leagues on good terms, may be presumed from his being promoted 
to an Earldom ; but I conjecture that the Peerage Bill, and the act 
for the reilief of Dissenters, which he so strenuously opposed next 
year, might be already contemplated by the Cabinet, and that Lord 
Cowper had determined never to concur in them. His health, 
however, was declining, and his temper had soured, and either of 
these circumstances might suggest a wish for retirement. His 
place wa^ occupied, not filled, by Lord Parker, Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench, and afterwards Earl of Macclesfield. 

From the usual versatility of the Duke of Shrewsbury, it is 
doubtful whether his death could be considered a gain or a loss 
by any political party. He expired this year on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary. 

Charles Talbot, the twelfth Earl of Shrewsbury, was bom in 
1 660, and succeeded to the title at a very early age, his father 
having been killed in a duel with the Duke of Buckingham (2). 
The family was then, as at present, Roman Catholic; but the 
young Earl embraced the Protestant faith so early as 1679, and by 
his steady adherence to it in very trying times, incurred the dis- 
pleasure of King James. He was foremost in the secret schemes 
against that Prince ; and one of the seven who, in June, 1688, 
signed the celebrated Association, inviting the Prince of Orange. 
He continued throughout one of the chief promoters of the Revo- 
lution; and, as such, was employed as Secretary of State, and 
raised to a dukedom by the new sovereign. So polished, engaging, 
and conciliatory were his manners as to make him in a great mea- 
sure loved and trusted by both parties, insomuch that William the 
Third used to call him the " King of Hearts." " I never,'' says 
another most acute observer, *^ knew a man so formed to please, 
and to gain upon the affection while challenging the esteem (3)/'. 
He appears, moreover, to have combined considerable talents with 
upright intentions ; but his temper was timid and shrinking ; he 

(]) The last entry In Lord Covper's Diary Is (S) Lord Bolihgbroke to Lord Orrery, Hay isl 

Sept. 81. 1714, and there are hot Tery few In that 1711. Marlborough compares his manner to En- 

ind the next preceding years. gene's in one of his letters. " Prince Eugene has 

[*) see an account of this duel in Pepys's Diary, "in bis conversation a great deal of my Lord 

Jmiuary 17. 1668. Lady Shrewsbury was the Duke " Shrewsbury, with the advantage of seeming 

of Boclclngham's mistress, and is said to have held " franker." (To the Dqcbess, Jane 18. 1704.) 
bis horse in the dress of ft page whilst he was 
Ofbliog her husband. 
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was averse to bosiaess from his disposition, and nnequal to it from 
his health. '^ If/' as he says himself, '^ aman cannot bear theair of 
'' London four days in a year, he must make a very scurvy figure 
" in a Court as well as in a Ministry (1) ." His delicate mind also, 
like his body, was not made for the wear and tear of politics, as is 
truly and beautifully expressed in a letter to himself from Lord 
Halifax : '^ I confess I always thought there was too much One 
*• silver in your Grace's temperament; had you been made of a 
** coarser alloy, you had been better fitted for public life (2)." 
Accordingly, during the whole term of his administration under 
King William, we find him almost unceasingly applying to his 
Majesty for permission to resign. His value, however, as the only 
man who could soften and combine the fierce partisans of that 
mortifying period was so much felt by William, that no prince ever 
showed greater reluctance to dispense with the services of a sub- 
ject, and that his importunity did not prevail till 1700, when' he 
resigned all his offices ; and, hoping to restore his health by quiet 
and a purer air, proceeded to Rome, and resided there five years. 
On his return, passing through Augsburg, he contracted or 
announced a marriage mih the Marchesa Paleotti, his Italian mis- 
tress. Having reached England he resided chiefly in the country, 
at his seat of Hey thorp ; but renewed his former intimacy and poli- 
tical union with the Whigs, leaving his proxy with the Duke of 
Marlborough, and declaring that thus placed he thought his vote 
more sure to be emplqyed for the public good than were he present 
to give it (3) . But this good understanding soon became disturbed. 
He was nettled at the coldness with which the Duchess^of Marlbo- 
rough, and other Whig ladies, treated his foreign wife (4), and he 
was no less offended at failing to obtain from the Whig Ministers 
some object of personal ambition for himself; the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland, according to one account — a pension, according to an- 
other. At this period of displeasure with his former friends, he 
became entangled in the subtle snares of Harley j he privately 
entered into all the cabals of that crafty statesman and of his 
bedchamber ally ; and he had secret conferences^ with the Queen 
at Windsor, on subjects not confided to her ministers. Still, how- 
ever, with his characteristic doubt and timidity, he avoided com- 
mitting himself, or making any decided movement, until perfectly 
assured of the ascendancy of Mrs. Masham. He then took his seat 
in the House of Lords, and boldly defended the cause of Sacheverell 

(1) Letter to KiDg William. December 10. 1698, " shaken." (See Coxe's Marlborough, TOl. t. 
printed in Coxe's Gorrespondence, p. 181. p. 212.) 

(2) Letter without precise date, bnt written In (k) The Dnchess writes to Lady Cowper, Oct. ss. 
170B, and printed in the Correspondence, p. 655. 1710 : " Yonr description of the Dnchess of ShrewB- 

(3) He obserres In one of his letters at this " bnry is very good. I haye heard mach sooh an 
time " I own It is hard at first to choose one's " account of her, only with this addition : my 
" friendships well, bot when they are once fixed " Lord Dolce loolclng a little grare, she chuckeU 
" upon a merit like the Dnke of Harlborongh, " him under the chin, bidding him look op, 
" and their worth experienced, it is past my com- " amongst ail the company ! She is a great ho- 

' prehendlng how that should eyer be lessened or " nour to a Court • " 
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agaiBst the Ministry. Nor wall this all. The Queen availed her- 
self of an interval, when Parliament was prorogued, Marlborough 
commanding in Flanders, and Godolphin betting at Newnaarket, to 
deprive the Marquis of Kent of the Chamberlain's staff, and intrust 
it to Shrewsbury. Complaint and remonstrance proved unavail- 
ing ; and this first step was followed up until the utter overthrow 
of the Whig Administration^ and the establishment of the Tories, 
with whom Shrewsbury then combined. Though retaining his 
oflSce of Lord Chamberlain, he was appointed to that of Ambassador 
at Paris, from whence in the autumn of 1713^ he was as I have 
already bad occasion to state, transferred to the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland. 

The year 1717 is remarkable as the last on which the Houses of 
Convocation ever sat. From the Restoration to the Revolution, 
that assembly had been very ineificicnt either for good or for evil ; 
and Bishop Burnet sarcastically observes of it in 1689, that '^ ever 
'^ since 1662, the Convocation had continued to sit, but to do no 
^' business ; so that they were kept at no small charge to do no- 
^' thing, but only to meet and read a Latin litany (1).'' Since that 
period, however, and especially in the reign of Anne (2), they had 
at intervals displayed great activity and most violent wrangling, 
the two Houses being almost always on bad terms with one an-* 
other. On the accession of George' the First, the Convocation was 
permitted to hold its sittings as usual. But it was not long before 
the Lower House plunged eagerly into a contention With Dr. Hoad- 
ley. Bishop of Bangor^ who, in a sermon on the spiritual kingdom 
of Christ, had used expressions tending, it was alleged ^^ to sub- 
^' vert all government and discipline in the Church;" and also 
^^ to impugn and impeach the Royal Supremacy in causes ecclesias-. 
*' tical." This debate, known by the name of the Bangorian Con- 
troversy, would supply materials enough for a volume, hut hardly 
interest enough for a page ; and it may be sufficient for most read- 
ers to state, that the Government, anxious to (X)mpo8e these dis- 
sensions, dnd prevent any appearance of a schism in the Church, 
arrested the proceedings Ly a sudden prorogation, since which the 
Convocation has never met again for business. Several good and, 
wise men have deplored the cessation; and it is certainly possible 
that the frequent holdibg of this assembly might have checked the 
progress of dissent, and more early provided sufficient space and 
means for religious worship. But it is at least equally probable 
that its disputes would sometimes have widened into schism, its 
zeal warmed into intolerance ; that the trade of agitator might have 
grown profitable in the church as it is in the s(ate, and that the ene- 
mies of all religion would often have been gratified with the un- 
seemly sight of confficting divines. 

(1) Hist. Tpl. if. p. 18. fol, ed. (J) SomerTille'g Queen Anne, p. 81. and 18*. 
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Th6 British negotiations at Madrid continued, bat did not ad- 
vance. In yain did (Colonel Stanhope and Nancre combine their 
eflbrts — in yain did the latter receive new and more efiFcctualinstruc* 
tions from the Regent ; in vain did Lord Stanhope urge Alberoni 
in private letters — the Cardinal maintained the same haughty tone 
as if Spain still held in its hands the balance of European power (1). 
The project of peace he termed an unheard-of monster, a goat- 
stag (2), and the peace of Utrecht a treaty made for the Devil ; 
complaining that the King his master was treated as if he were a 
king of plaster, or likb a German! ^'But the Lord's hand," he 
added from Scripture, '* is not shortened ! " It is easy to perceive 
that the Prime Minister had not yet wholly discarded the coarse 
buffooneries which had first fascinated Yenddme, and that his style 
tad not risen with his station. He was above all indignant at the 
naval preparations in England, but only the more actively pursued 
his own. The Spanish armament comprised twenty-nine ships of 
war (3), with transports for 35,000 veteran soldiers, 100 pieces of 
battering cannon, 40 mortars, and a vast supply of provisions, 
stores, and ammunition of all kinds. Never, says a Spanish his- 
torian by no means favourable to Alberoni—inever had an expedi- 
tion so formidable been sent forth by any former sovereign of 
Spain, not even by the Emperor Charles or by Philipp the Se- 
cond (4). The fleet was intrusted to Don Antonio Castaneta, a ship- 
builder rather than a sailor in his original profession, and the 
troops were commanded by the Marquis de Lede, a Fleming in the 
Spanish service, of misshapen stature, but of great military expe- 
rience. The first place of equipment for the expedition was Cadiz, 
and its precise destination entirely unknown. Except the ex-Je- 
suit Patino, the Cardinal had not a single confidant to his schemes, 
and is perhaps the only instance in history of a very vain man 
(for such undoubtedly, was Alberoni) who never once betrayed his 
secrets. 

On receiving information of this mighty armament, Stanhope 
and Sunderland did not hesitate to give Byng their last instruc- 
tions j and the Admiral sailed for the Mediterranean on the 4th of 
June with twenty ships of the line. The news from Spain had 
also no small effect at Vienna in lowering the pretensions of the 

^ (1) Antonio Peres used to say, "Fraticia y Es- merchant vessels, armados en guerrai but this 

** paSa las Balanzas de Earopa,1 Ynglaterra el was on leaving the Spanish ports, and the others 

*' Fiel." (Relaciones, Append, p. 25. ed. 16S4.) may bare Joined on the voyage. 

(2) Un hirco-cerfl (St. Simon, M^m. toI. xvl. (4) Nnnca se Tieron en Espaiia preparatiTOs tan 

p. 180. ed. 1829.) Comme nn Roi de plAtre \ (Ibid.) grandes ; ni Ferdinando el Catolico que tantas 

Tralter nn Roi d'Espagne ii TAlIemande * (P. 236.) espediciones ultramarinas hizo, ni Carlos Y. nl 

la main de Dieu n'est pas raccoorcie '. (Vol. xt. Felipe II. qne hlxieron mochas ban formado una 

p. 106. The Treaty of Utrecht a treaty made mas adornada de circunstancias y de preparatives, 

for the Devil I (Alberoni's Apology, Hist. Regist. (San Phelipe, vol. ii. p. 167.) The French ambas- 

1722, p. 209.) «ador says that Alberoni had an eye to every thing 

(S) See the ennmeration of these ships in Camp- himself. " II entre dans tons les details, et paye 

bell's Lives of the Admirals, vol. iv, p. 437. This *' jasqu'anx sooliers des nourrices ! " Him. de 

Is as the fleet was off the Faro. San Phelipe LouvlUe, toI. (I. p. 220. 
reckons twenty-two ships of the line, and three 
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Emperor. Oar agent at that Court ^as then General de St. Sa- / 
phoria, a Swiss of the canton de Berne, who had lately been taken / 
into the English diplomatic service (1). He had found at first the / 
Emperor's Ministers, especially Staremberg, deaf to all his over- ' 
tures ; but the greatness of the Spanish expedition, and, still more, j 
the news of its having proceeded from Cadiz to Barcelona, wrought i 
sudi changes, that St. Saphorin was able to announce their ac- j 
ceptance of the terms proposed to them. They also consented to 
the mediation of England for a peace between the Emperor and ,' 
the Turks^ which was, accordingly, signed this summer, and which 
left a considerable Austrian force disposable for Italy. Under 
these circumstances, Stanhope immediately concerted his measures \( 
with Dubois^ who was still in London (2), to frame the articles for K 
a new treaty between England, France, and the Emperor. There 
still remained to subdue some hesitation in the mind of the Regent, 
and great reluctance on the part of his principal ministers ; and 
Stanhope, anxious to overcome all obstacles at this crisis, under- 
took a journey to Paris, and held several conferences with Philip. 
The Marshal d'Huxelles, chief of the Council for Foreign Affairs, 
not only opposed the project with the greatest warmth, but 
absolutely refused to sign an alliance levelled against a grandson of \ 
Louis the Fourteenth. Nevertheless, Stanhope and Stair prevailed. 
The treaty was concluded early in July, though not finally signed 
till August ; and, from the subsequent accession of the Dutch, re- 
ceived the name of the Quadruple Alliance. The basis of this 
celebrated treaty was. declared to be the Peace of Utrecht, and its 
object the preservation of tranquillity in Europe. It provided, 
according to the intentions I have already explained, for the mutual 
renunciations of the King of Spain and the Emperor, for the re- 
version of Parma and Tuscany to the Infant Don Carlos, and for Ihe 
exchange of Sicily and Sardinia between Victor Amadeus and 
Charles. As a compensation for the unequal value of the two 
islands, the Emperor acknowledged the claims of the House of 
Savoy to the succession of Spain in case of the failure of Philip's 
issue. In twelve separate and secret articles it was stipulated, that 
the term of three months should be allowed for the accession of 
Philip and of Victor Amadeus, in default of which the whole force 
of the contracting parties was to be employed against both or either, 
and compel them to submit. 

(1) St. Simon speaks of this gmitleman as " fort (s) Dabois remained in England for (lie formal 

" d^crld depQis longtempa par plnslenrs actions signature, and did not return to Paris till August. 

** centre Vbonneur et la probite,et parses manege* (Hist, of Europe, 1718, ?ol. ii. p. 197.) The Dnlce 

" encore et ses declamations centre la France." de St. Simon describes bim as having played a 

Hem. TOl. XT. p. 198. ed. 1829.) On the other hand, merely passive part. " Stanhope r6gla tous ies 

1 find in the Biogr. Uni?. (art. Pesmes), " A ses " articles du trait6.... L'Abb^ Dubois avait declare 

" talents militalres et diplomatiques 11 Joiguait le " qu'il ferait tout ce que Toudrait le Rol d'Angle- 

" jngement le pins sain, Tesprit le plus persive- ** terre," etc. (M6m., vol. xvL p. S88. and 299.) 

" rant, et le coenr le plus droit ! " I have no ma- But it is to be observed that St. Simon had a per- 

lerials for deciding wUch of tbOM i»tjitements I9 sonal animosity a^inst Dubois, and strives oa 

a lie. tvery occasion (0 depreciate his exertions. 
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In hopes, however, of still averting an appeal to arms, Stanhope 
determined to proceed in person to Madrid, with the secret ar- 
ticles, and to make every exertion to subdue the stubbornness of 
Alberoni. He relied very much for success on an offer of yieldiDg 
Gibraltar, in case all other means should fail; an idea, of coarse, 
kept profoundly secret, and, in my opinion, quite inconsistent with 
our national interests, or national glory (1}. He also relied on 
some strong instructions from the Regent to M. de Nancr^, which 
he was to carry out with him to Madrid, and which, according to 
St. Simon, had been dictated by Stanhope himself (2). With these 
prospects he set out from Paris, attended by Mr. Schaub (after- 
wards SurLuke), a Swiss in the British service, and his conGdential 
secretory. 

' At that time the departure of the Spanish armament was already 
known, and its destination suspected in France (3). It had sailed 
from Barcelona with sealed orders, which the Admiral was not to 
open till out at sea, and which were found to contain an injunction 
to steer to Gagliari, and there to open another sealed parcel en- 
closed. At Gagliari the real object of the expedition was at length 
revealed, the Admiral being directed to land the troops in Sicily, 
and the General to make himself master of that island. Accor- 
dingly the fleet pursued its voyage, and on the 1st of July the army 
was set on shore at the beautiful bay of Solanto (4), four leagues 
distant from Palermo. That capital was unprepared for defence ; 
many of the chief men friendly to their former Spanish rulers, or 
connected in blood with them, and the multitude, as usual, thinking 
their present grievances the worst, and looking back to the past as 
to the "good old times." The Marquis Maffei, the Piedmontese 
Viceroy, after providing for the garrison of the castle, had only 
at his disposal about fifteen hundred soldiers. He made a precipi- 
tate retreat, and the Spaniards a triumphal entrance ; the citadel 
surrendered to them after a short: blockade, and they confidently 
expected the speedy and complete reduction of the island. 

The motive of Alberoni in directing his arms to this quarter had 
been principally to avert the threatened inferposition of France 
and England. Both powers were pledged to the neutrality of 
Italy, and one also to the guarantee of the Emperor's dominions ; 
but neither of them had contracted any such obligation with regard 
to Sicily, or to the states of Victor Amadeus. Alberoni might 

(1) The blame of this idea of giving up Gibraltar " M. le Regent.... II avalt appris de tre»-bonne 

rests mainly with Stanhope ; he had suggested it " part que la flotte d'Espagne devait alleren Sidle, 

from Paris to bis coiieagnes In England, and ob- " quo I'id^e da Cardinal est de s'emparer dc cette 

talned their acquiescence. (Secretary Craggs to " isie, et que pendant I'hiver il croit pou>oir 

Earl Stanhope, July 17. 1718. See Appendix.) In " bailler assea de besogne au Rol en Angleterre 

another letter of Craggs to Stanhope, of Sept. 16. " et a M. le Duo d'Orldans eo France/'— Lord Stan- 

1720 (Hardwicke Papers, vol. Ivii.), he alludes to hope and Lord Stair (joint letter) to SecrcUry 

" the opinion you have that Gibraltar is of no Craggs, July 6. 1718. Hardwiclie Papers, vol. xxv. 

*' great consequence." (4) Solanio is close under Cape Zafarana I rc- 

(S) Him. vol. xvl. p. 832. ed. 1820. member seeing there a palaee and " tonnara.'^ or 

(8) ' Le ijc de ce moi», moi Lord Stanhope &i va tunny IMhery, ol the late King of Naples. 
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therefore not unreasonably hope that they would hesitate before 
they plunged into a war, where they had no direct pledge to 
redeem, and no immediate interest to defend. He might hope, at 
all events, for some months of delay and negotiation, during which 
he trusted that his intrigues might have matured — that a domestic 
conspiracy might be bursting forth in France — that a Swedish or 
Russian army might be landing in Great Britain— and that he 
might then, without molestation, pursue his further designs on 
Naples and the Milanese. Nor was he withheld by the state of his 
n^otiation with Victor Amadeus; that negotiation had indeed 
proceeded to considerable lengths ; but had finally failed, the King 
of Sicily demanding subsidies which the King of Spain was not in- 
clined to grant. The invasion of Sicily was still further recom- 
mended by the large number of Spanish adherents, and the small 
number of Piedmootese troops, in that island. 

!Plu8hed with the tidings of the first success in Sicily, Alberoni 
became less tractable than ever. The first news of the Quadruple 
Alliance, or rather the very idea of its possibility, excited his fury. 
' Gould I believe," he cried, ^^ that such a treaty was really 
^ signed, Nancre should not remain a quarter of an hour longer 
' in Madrid. .... The King my master will wage eternal war 
' rather than consent to this infamous project, and he will wreak 
' his vengeance on those who presume to threaten him with it. If 
' Stanhope comes here thinking to lay down the law, he will find 
' himself ill received . I have sent him a passport as he requested, 
^ and I will hear the proposals he brings, but it will be impos- 
^ sible to give them the slightest attention udless they totally differ 
* from the project (1)." 

Nor was ttie Cardinal daunted by the dose approach and avowed 
object of the British expedition. On arriving off Cape St. Vincent, 
Admiral Byng had despatched a messenger with the tidings and 
with a copy of his instructions to Colonel Stanhope, requesting him 
to communicate both to the Spanish Government. In an interview 
which the British «nvoy consequently had with Alberoni, he found 
aU his remonstrances met only with a burst of vehement invective 
against France and England ; and when he presented a list of the. 
British ships, the Cardinal furiously snatched it, tore it to pieces, 
and trampled it under his feet. At the close of the conversation, 
however, he promised to take the King's commands, and to send 
an answer in writing ^ but this answer, which was delayed for 
several days, brought merely a dry intimation that Admiral Byng 
might execute the orders of the King his master. 

In this temper of the Spanish Government the arrival of Lord 
Stanhope at Madrid, on the 12th of August (he had been delayed 
by their remissness in forwarding his passport), could produce little 

" =2i (1) St. Simon, Mem. vol. iTi. p. 3W. tnd S49. td. iW» 
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effect. Finding that the Court had gone to the Escurial, he has- 
tened thither, obtained the co-operation of the Marquis de Nancre, 
and had several conferences both with the King and with the Car- 
dinal ; but neither the Royal puppet, nor the minister who pulled 
the strings, gave him any but very slight hopes of acceding to his 
propositions. Even these slight hopes were dispelled by the news 
of the reduction of Messina. *' I showed my Lord Stanhope," 
says the Cardinal himself, '^ that as long as the Archdul^e (the 
" Emperor) is master of Sicily, all Italy will be the slave of the 
^^ Germans, and all the powers of Europe not able to set her at 
^''liberty. I also represented to him very clearly that to make 
^^ war in Lombardy was to make it in a labyrinth, and that it was 
^^ the destructive burial-place of the French and English. In con- 
>^ elusion, I told him that the proposition of giving Sicily to the 
^^ Ai;chduke was absolutely fatal, and that of setting bounds after- 
^^ wards to his vast designs a mere dream and illusion. This is 
'^ thesubstanceof all the conferences had by my Lord Stanhope (t)/' 
— ^From Stanhope's despatches (2), however, it appears that Albe- 
roni continued pacific professions tb the last^ and endeavoured to 
shift the blame from himself to his master. He declared that he 
wished for no conquests in Italy, and knew that Spain would be 
far more powerful by confining itsielf to its continent and to its 
Indies, and improving its internal administration, than by spread- 
ing itself abroad in Europe as before. At parting with Stanhope 
he even shed tears, and promised to let slip no occasion that might 
offer of adjusting matters; and, more than once, he bitterly com- 
plained of the King of Spain's obstinacy and personal resentment 
against the Emperor and the Duke of Orleans. Yet, on the other 
hand, he could not altogether conceal his hopes of raising distar- 
bances in France and England ; he evidently felt no small share of 
the animosity which he ascribed solely to his master ; and he seems 
to have fluctuated from hot to cold fits, according as the mail from 
Sicily brought him favourable or unfavourable news. 

With respect to Gibraltar, that affair was so secretly conducted, 
that it cannot be accurately traced. Whether, as some believe, 
there were other conditions (especially a large demand of territory 
in America) annexed to the offer (3), and that Alberoni would not 
comply with them, or whether Gibraltar itself appeared to him an 
inadequate reward for the relinquishment of his ambitious schemes, 
certain it is that the proposal did not move him from his purpose, 



(1) Cardinal Alberoni to Marqnts BeretU Landl, " besides the immediate accession of Spain to the 
AQg. 29. 171^. Boyer's Political State, 1718, vol. ii. "peace." Coxe's House of Bourbon, vol. If. 
p. 28S. p. 8S9.) It may be obseryed that Gibraltar was 

(2) Stanhope's despatches from Fresneda near about this period a source of profuse and ill-re- 
the Escorial, and from Bayonne on his return, are gulated expense. Lord Bollngbrolce in a despatch 
inserted in the Appendix, and give a yer; carious to Lord Portmore of March 29. 1712, complains 
Tiew of Alberoni's character and policy. that " at Gibraltar things have hitherto been in 

(8) " There is reason to belieTO that the offer " the utmost coofosion «nd under the loosest 

" of GUiralttr was covpled with pome condition " management." 
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and that the English Minister found it necessary to return 
homewards without succeeding in the object of his journey. 

But whatever resentment Stanhope might feel at the stubborn- 
ness of Alberoni, he did not fail to observe, nor hesitate to own, 
the eminent talents of that Minister. He who had seen Spain in the 
evil days of her Charles the Second, when a decrepit sovereign' 
feebly tottered on her sinking throne — when her agriculture, her 
trade, and her respect among nations were all but annihilated — 
when famine stalked through her palaces (1) — when her officers, 
chosen by Court favour, brought back nothing from their cam- 
paigns but ignorance and promotion — ^when her soldiers, once' the 
terror of Europe and the scourge of America, were reduced for 
want of pay to beg in the streets, or to wait at the convent doors 
for their daily dole of food (S); — he who had seen Spain during 
the war of the succession, torn and bleeding with internal strife, 
city against city, and kingdom against kingdom — ^he could scarcely 
have believed that in the course of a few short years he should see 
the same country send forth an armada of nearly thirty line-of-battle 
ships^ and of more than thirty thousand well appointed, well paid, 
and well disciplined troops— that this fleet should be built in the 
long disused and forsaken harbours of Catalonia and Biscay— that 
this army should be clothed from new native manufactories— that 
weavers from England and dyers from Holland should import their 
industry and ply their trade in Castille — that a great naval college 
should be established and flourishing at Cadiz— that new citadels 
should be built at Barcelona and Pamplona, and the old fortifica- 
tions repaired at Rosas, Gerona, Fuenterabia, and St. Sebastian. 
Already had workmen begun to construct a new and extensive port 
at Ferrol — ^already bad a Dutch engineer undertaken to render the 
river Manzanarcs navigable, and the capital of Spain open to Va- 
ter-carriage (3). America, which, in the words of Alberoni, ^^ had 
^' become T^rra Incognita even to Spain," again appeared an El- 
dorado ; and a flota arriving from it during Lord Stanhope*s em^ 
bassy, had on board no less (ban six millions and a half in gold and 
silver (4) ! Mor had Alberoni been whoUy engi'ossed with what 
*fs useful ; objects of taste and elegance had also a part of his care« 

(i> Lellres d« Vlllan, p. sto. therefore sooh a prdifect would be a darlny Ttola- 

(2) See Label's Trayelfl, vol. i. p. S52. This was no tion of the dUine decrees, and an impious attempt 

new case : the Duke of Yorlc told Pepys how the to improve the works of Proyldence l (Letters by 

Spanish soldiers " will refnse no extraordinary ^be Rot. £. Clarke, 176S, p. 284.) The smallness of 

" service If commanded ; but scorn to be paid for the Manxanares, which Is almost dry in summer, 

" it as in other countries, though at the same has been a frequent subject of Jest among the 

" time tbey will beg in the streets.... In the citadel Spaniards themselves. That quaint old poet (iob* 

" of Antwerp a soldier hath not a liberty of beg- gora, however, allows It the rank of Viscount 

" gtng till he hath served three years." (Pepys's among rivers >r- 

Dlary, December 20. 1668.) .<».., 

,J\ ... M . \ . « J .^ ^ " Manzanares, Manianares, 

(8) A similar project, to connect Madrid and .. qb qne en todo el aguatismo. 

Lisbon by water-carriage, had been formed under i. £g ^i oaqge de Arroyos 

Charles the Second ; bat the Council of Castille, •• y vizfonde de los Rlos l " 

after full deliberation, answered that if God had 

chosen to make these rivers navigable, he could (k) Boyer's Polit. Slate, 1718, toI. 11. p. 167. 

baTe done so without tb« aid of man, lod thgt 

I. 15 
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A trareller at this time might haye seen a stately palace arising in 
the romantic "wilds of Guad^rrama (1), and new ornaments em* 
hellish the delicious island-garden of Aranj aez (2) . Struck with these 
great works, and greater designs, Stanhope publicly ohseryed, 
*'' If Spain goes on at this rate, and has the same success in the 
' '^ other establishments she has in view, there is no pow^ will be 
^^ able to resist her (3) ! " The Spaniards on their part, roused by 
their own successes, might be pardoned for assuming a prouder 
tone, and displaying their high national spirit; they might speak 
more slightingly than ever of all foreign nations^ and forget at the 
moment that they had a Frenchman for their King, an Italian for 
*their Minister,, and a Fleming for their General ! 

From negotiations at Madrid, let us now turn to warfare in 
Sicily. The Piedmontese had become y^y unpopular in the is- 
land ,' many towns and districts rose in insurrection against them ; 
and in one^ Galtanisetta (4), forty of their soldiers were butchered 
by the savage peasantry. The only places that could offer any re- 
sistance were Syracuse, Trapani, Melazzo, and Messina f in the first 
of which MajBei, the Viceroy, had taken refuge ; but it was against 
the latter that De Lede directed his arms, leaving only a small de- 
tachment to the westward for the blockade of Trapani. To march 
along the Sicilan coast is by no means an easy task, from the great 
numiber of FiuMARAs, which have never any bridges to cross them (5), 
and which, according to the season, display either swollen and 
impetuous torrents, or dry and rugged beds of huge stones. The 
Spanish infantry was, accordingly; transported to Messina by sea; 
while only the cavalry proceeded along the 8hore,its vanguard com* 
manded by the Marquis de Yilladarias, the old and gallant adver- 
sary of the English in the Bay of Cadiz, and on the field of Almenara. 
llie city of Messina gladly opened its gates to the invaders; but 
the citadel, which had a garrison of 2500 Piedmontese, required a 
' r^ular siege; and trenches were opened against it on the 31st of 
July. Its safety was an object of the deepest solicitude to the 
Austrians in the kingdom of Naples, foreseeing that they themselves 
would infallibly be the next object of attack. Their Viceroy. 
Count Daun, was a brave and skilful oiBcer; but the troops under 
his orders were few (6) ; and it is certain that, had he been left only 
to his German soldiers (the Neapolitanare scarcely worth reckotiing), 

(1} The palace of San Udefonso, begmi during feired with pride after his fall. See his Apolofy, 

AlberonVs administration, was completed in 17IS. Hist. Register, 1732, p. 809. 
(San Pbelipe, Goment. toI. ii. p. SOS.) (4) This is, I. 'presume, the Cantanieta of San 

' (S) These gardens seem familiar to us, from Mr. Phelipe. The Spanish writers are often careless 

Souihey's beaolimi description. (P«nins. War. as to names. One of their strangest blunders 

Tol. It. p. eo,) They have been embellished by relates to Syracuse, which, from a resemblance 

almost erery sncoessire sovereign of Spain, since of sounds, tbej sometimes confound with the ca- 

Charles V. Eren In the sixteenth century the pltal of Aragon, and call Zaragoxa de SiciUa. 
place was proverbial for Its fountains, and the (5) There Is a proverbial saying in Sicily, that the 

name is humorously applied by Cervantes to issues Island contains only un\ monte, un fonle, e tin 

in the log ! (Don UuUole, part. s. cfa. hO. vol. vii. ponte; meaning Etna, Arelhusa, and a bridge over 

p. 3A. ed. Paris, I8ii.) theSalso nearAlicata. (Capt. Smyth's Sicily. p. 199.) 

(8) This is a testimony to which Alberoni re- W According to St. Simon there were only 6000 
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he would, SO far from assisting M affei, have speedily shared his fate. 

But the mighty arm of England was already outstretched for his 
succour. On the very day after the investment of Messina, the 
fleet of Sir George Byng anchored in the Bay of Naples. The pos- 
sibility of an attack upon Sicily had not been overlooked in the 
Admiral's instructions ; he was directed, in that case, '^ with all 
^^ his power to hinder and obstruct the same; and he, therefore, 
immediately landed, to concert measures with Count Daun. He 
^was informed that the last letters from Vienna gave hopes of the 
King of Sicily's speedy accession to the Quadruple Alliance, his 
Majesty having already requested the aid of the Imperial troops, . 
and consented to admit them into the Sicilian fortresses. Under 
these chrcumstances, it was resolved that Daun should despatch, 
and Byng convoy, a detachment of 2000 German infantry to the 
garrison of Messina. These men being embarqued in tartan as, 
the Admiral bore away for the straits of the Faro ; but still hoping 
to prevent hostiUties, he sent his first captain to the Marquis de 
Lede with a conciliatory letter, proposing a supension of arms for 
two months. This overture being civilly declined, he put the Ger- 
mans, for safety, into Reggio, and sailed through the Faro in search 
of the Spanish fleet. 

The Spanish Admirals, meanwhile, were benumbed by that in- 
decision which, in military matters, is perhaps still more pernicious 
than error. Castaileta does not appear to have been guided by 
any positive orders from his Government; but was directed, in all 
difSculties^ to apply to Patifio, the intendente, as he was called, of 
the whole expedition, who, having been eighteen years a Jesuit, 
may be presumed to have had somewhat less of naval than of re- 
ligions or political knowledge. From fear of responsibility, or 
ignorance of details, Patiiio gave only a very vague answer, 
amounting to little more than that the Spanish fleet should provide 
for its safety. A council of ofl9cers, convened thereupon, and 
comprising, besides Castaileta, the Rear-Admirals Mari, Chacon, 
and Gammock, could scarcely be said to deliberate ; it only wavered. 
Much loose conversation passed; no useful resolution was taken. 
The only sensible scheme was that of Cammock, an Irishman in 
the Pretender's interest and the Spaniards' service, who proposed 
that they should remain at anchor in the road of Messina, ranging 
their ships in line of battle, wilh their broadsides to the sea, by 
which means they might not only have been supported by the 
batteries and troops on shore, but, from the variety and force of 
the currents, would have rendered a regular attack, upon them ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impracticable (1). This proposal being 
overnruled, the Admirals put out to sea^ without any fixed deter- 

toot ami isoo horse In the kingdom. (M^m. had been expected by the Emperor, even the 

vol. iTi. p. 279. ed. 1889.) TIndal speaks of eight bluest of these numbers appears ineredlbly smalt, 

or twelT* thousand. (Hist, vol. vtl. p. tl«.) Con- (i) The statNm of the Spanish fleet waa at a beau- 

sidering how long a Spanish inrasion of Maples tiful bay called II Paradito, about two miles 
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mination either to fight or to retreat ; but continaed lingering and 
hovering, first off Cape Spartiyento, and then off Cape Passaro, 
until in the morning of the 11th of August they saw Byng and his 
squadron close upon them. The British fleet was superior in force 
as well as in discipline; for, though the Spaniards had most ships, 
several of these were only brigs or armed merchantmen, whilst 
none of the British vessels carried less than fifty guns (1). On the 
approach of the English, Mari and six men-of-war, whibb were 
separated from the main fleet of the Spaniards, drew nearer to the 
Sicilian coast; and Byng despatched a division, under Captain 
Walton, to intercept them. There seems little doubt that the 
English Admiral would not have shrunk from the responsibility 
of the first attack; but the firing, in fact, was begun by Mart's 
ships, and, being returned by the English, there ensued a general 
engagement (2). A slight breeze, which sprung up, carried the 
English fleet into the very midst of the Spanish, and mingled the 
ships of both nations together. The Spaniards, without order and 
concert^ and vessel after vessel, attacked in succession by a su- 
perior force, found even the highest courage, the most stubborn re- 
sistance, unavailing. Castaiieta himself, as bold in action as irre- 
solute in council, endeavoured to cheer his seamen by the most 
determined bravery ; and even when wounded in both legs, this 
Spanish WiddHngton still continued to fight upon his stumps. 
But both his efforts and his example were in vain. Even had the 
English been fewer, I may be pardoned for believing that they 
would still have been victorious. Castaneta was made prisoner, 
and the greater part of his fleet either taken or destroyed. Ad- 
miral Cammock alone, with ten ships of war, forced his way from, 
the battle, and found shelter in the port of La Yaletta. In an op~ 
posite dkection Mari had also made his escape with some ships of 
the line; but Captain Walton, being sent in pursuit, compelled 
them to surrender. Walton's report, on this occasion, is remark- 
able for simplicity, the usual attendant and the surest recommend- 
ation of merit. It was merely, ^ ^ Sir, we have taken and destroyed 
^^ all the Spanish ships which were upon the coast : the number as 
^'per margin." A naval writer well observes, that ihe ships 
which Captain Walton thrust into his margin would have furnished 
matter for some pages in a French relation (3). 

north of Messina. Abont a century after the action (Campbell's Lires of the Admirals, vol. ir. p. ktt. 

it iTas Tiewed by a Tery experienced and intelll- and 488.) 

gent naval ol&cer (Capt. Smyth), who observes, (8) That the Spaniards began» the action Is 

that, " had the fleet remained at anchor there (as always urred In the English State Papers of this 

" Cammocli proposed), it wonid have been yery period, and~Is distinctly admitted by San Pbelfpo 

" difficult to annoy it." (Sicily and its Islands, (Coment. toL ii. p. 195.)- The Spanish historian 

p. lis.) Among the Stuart Papers I have found is somewhat testy at this battle. He observes, 

" his Majesty's private instructions to Admiral that the English are superior seamen to the Spa.- 

" George Cammoclc." . niards, because they study nothing else (porque 

(1) The total number of guns in the English estos no tienen otro oficio), but that the Spanish 

fleet was IMO, in the Spanish 1S84; and two vessels courage is far higher (imponderable valor, mas 

included in the latter list were not in the action, que los Ingleses!) (p. 191. and 196.). 

having been lent to Malta under Admiral GueT«ra. (s) CADpbell's Admir«J3, vol. ir. p. m. 
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The loss of the English in the action of Passaro was not consi- 
derable ; only one ship, the Grafton, suffered severely. To have 
thus annihilated the Spanish armada might be thought something 
more than merely a declaration of war ; yet Byng affected not to 
coDsider it as such, and sent a complimentary letter to De Lede, 
urging that the Spaniards had begun the battle, and that they 
ought not to look upon this accident as a rupture between the two 
nations. This compliment, it may well be supposed, was very 
coldly received by men still smarting under the loss and shame of 
their defeat. Nor did it deaden their zeal for the reduction of 
Messina ; on the contrary, they pushed their attacks with somudi 
vigour, that, in spite of the efforts of the Austrian troops at Reg- 
gio, and the activity of the British fleet in the straits, the place 
surrendered at the close of September -, and Byng thereupon sailed 
back with his squadron to Naples. 

The coquet of the English Admiral in fighting the Spanish fleet 
was entirely approved by the English ministry. It is remarkable 
that Stanhope, who had 4eft Spain before any news of the action 
had arrived (1), writes to Byng from Bayonne on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, recommending the very course which the Admiral had 
already taken : ^' Nothing has passed at Madrid which should 

" divert you from pursuing the instructions you have If you 

^^ should have ^n opportunity of attacking the Spanish fleet, I am 
^^ persuaded you will not let such an occasion slip; and I agree 
" pierfectly in opinion with what is recommended to you by 
'* Mr. Secretary Craggs, that the first blow you give should, if 
^' possible, be decisive. The two great objects which I think we 
^' ought to have in view are, to destroy their fleet if possible, and 
'^ to preserve such a footing in Sicily as may enable us to land an 
" army there." The manner in which the Admiral had antici- 
pated these directions was much praised; even the Spaniards 
acknowledged his high personal merit; and, on his return from his 
command, this brave and skilful officer was deservedly raised to 
the rank of Viscount Torrington. 

The high-flown hopes which Alberoni had cherished of the Spa- 
nish armament may give us some idea of his burst of rage at its 
defeat. He wrote to the Marquis de Monteleon in most vehement 
terms, loudly complaining of breach of faith, and cpmmanding 
that minister to depart immediately from England. His letter and 
the ambassador's to Mr. Craggs, were also, by his direction, made 
public in London, with the view of raising a national ferment 
against the ministry. Biit the indignation of Alberoni was not 

(1) Coxe conjectures that " before Earl Stanhope other tidingg of the Sicilian army reached Ma" 

" quitted the capital, some Intelligence of the dis- drid, it will be found that they never eame in 

" comOtnre of the fleet probably reached Albe- so short a time. Nor could a vessel be speedily 
roni." (House of Bourbon, toI. ii. p. 330.) But ' despatched from a fleet Just defeated and dis- 

this is certainly an error. The action was persed. Nor is Coxe's supposition to be reconciled 

fought on the 11th, Lord Stanhope set out on with Alberom's burst of indignation at the Orst 

the S6th ; and on examiningj the dates at which public annonncement of the battle. 
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conGaed to w(Mrdsf he gave orders, in direet violation of the 
Treaty of Gommerce, to seize the British goods and vessels in the 
Spanish ports, and to dismiss the British Consuls from the Spanish 
territory. Numerous privateers also were fitted out and sent forth 
against the British traders. Yet it is remarkable that^ in spite of 
these mutual injuries, the breach was not yet considered complete 
and decisive, and that a declaration of war from England was still 
withheld. 

We are also assured that an edict was published at Madrid by 
beat of drum> prohibiting all persons from speaking of the disaster 
of the fleet; an order which, as it seqms suited only for the me- 
ridian of Tunis or Algiers, I should hav^ thought utterly incre- 
dible in Spain, were it not recorded by most unimpeachable 
authority (1). , ^ 

Alberoni himself, irritated and not dismayed by his reverses, 
haughtily persevered in bis domestic preparations ^d foreign 
cabals ; and I shall now proceed to relate the issue of his manifold 
schemes in Holland, Piedmont, Sweden^France, and England. 

The commercial jealousy of the Dutch, and theur natural slow- 
ness, were turned to the best advantage! by the Marquis Beretti 
Landi, the Spanish ambassador. He had, however, an able an- 
tagonist in the minister from England, Earl Cadogan, whose great 
influence with the States rested not merely on his talents and ser- 
vices, but also on his known intimacy with the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and on his marriage with a Dutch lady of powerful con- 
nections. Neither of these distinguished rivals altogether pre- 
vailed. Cadogan, indeed, obtained the accession of Holland to the 
Quadruple Alliance; but Landi delayed it for several months, and 
until the cause of Spain had been struck by further disasters. 

At the Court of Turin there was no such opportunity for hesi- 
tation : the difficulties of Victor Amadeus were pressing and im- 
mediate. He found his kingdom of Sicily at the same time claimed 
by Charles and attacked by Philip. No succour, no hope appeared 
for him in any quarter ; on the one side stood the Quadruple Allies, 
presenting the treaty and demanding his signature, and on the other 
side there gleamed 30,000 Spanish bayonets against him. Even 
after the expedition to Sicily, Alberoni had not altogether lost his 
hope of cajoling Yictor Amadeus : he represented the conquest of 
the island as only a precautionary measure to |»revent its transfer 
from its rightful owner, and expressed an ardent zeal for the pre- 
servation of the Peace of Utrecht. But the artifice was too gross, 
and easily seen through (2). The King of Sicily determined, that 
if he must lose his island, he would at least incline to that power 



(1) "On publleaa son da tambour one defense de (s) " Esta carta (del Cardinal) en la realidad 

" parler da ddsastre de la flotte." (Dae de St. " era absolutamente inutil, j no deMera haber 

Aignan to the Regent, Sept. 17. 1718. H^OL de *' Alberoni perdido tiempo eneUa." (OrtlsCoDH 

Noailles, Tol. I. p. w.) pendio, yoI. tU. p. <M.) 
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whieh offsred a poiltiye, though htsnflNent, compensation for it; 
he therefore broke off all interoonrse "with Spain, acceded to the 
Qoadraple Alliance, and consented to give over to Imperial troops 
the remaining fortresses of Syracuse, Atelazzo, and Trapani. His 
regal title of Sicily was soon after exchanged for that of Sardinia, 
still held by his descendants ; andj this was perhaps the only nego- 
tiation which the House of Saroy had ever yet carried on wifliout 
extracting firom it some advantage. 

In Sweden and Russia, the schemes of Alberoni seemed at first 
more hopeful ; and, according to his own expreissfon there was 
reason to expect that the northern clouds would break in thunder 
and hail-storms (1). A negotiation between Charles the Twelfth 
and the Czar had been opened in the Isle of Aland, under the me- 
diation of a Swedish agent; and the Duke of Ormond had hastened 
to Russia as plenipotentiary of the Pretender (2) . It was agreed that 
Peter should retain Livonia, Ingria, and other Swedish territories 
to the southward of Finland ; that Charles should undertake the 
conquest of Norway and the recovery of Bremen and Verden , and 
that both monarchs should combine for the restoration of Stanis- 
laus in P(dand| and of the Stuarts in Great Britain. The latter 
point was foremost in the wishes of Gortz, who had planned and 
forwarded the whole design—- who enjoyed more than ever the 
confidence of his master— and who had left bis Dutch captivity, 
stung with disappointment at his failure, and burning with re* 
venge against King George and King George's ministlers. So active 
and embittered an enemy was the very man to raise and direct the 
tempest against England. Ttie tempest was raised ; but it burst 
upon his ovm head. Charles, pursuing his plans and impatient of 
delay, led an army into Norway, notwithstanding the severity of 
winter ; and on the llth of December, with the snow and ice deep 
around him, he was pressing* the siege of the frontier fortress of 
Frederickshall, when a musket ball from an unknown hSnd laid 
him lifeless on the frozen ground. He had begun to reign and 
(what in him was synonymous) to fight in his eighteenth year ; he 
died in his thirty-sixth ; and, during that period, he had been the 
tyrant and scourge of that nation by v^hom his memory is now 
adored! Such is the halo with which glory is invested by pos- 
terity I But very different was the feeling at the time of Charles's 
fall ; and a total change of system was so universally demanded as' 
to be easily effected. His sister Ulrica ^as proclaimed his successor 
by the Senate ; but the form of the monarchy was altered from 
the most despotic to the most Ihnited in Europe. All his ministers 
were dismissed, all his projects abandoned : his chief favourite, 
Gortz, gratified the public resentment by an ignominious death 

(I) SI. Simon, TOl: xt. p. ««. cd. 18?9. and signed by Peter the Great. Ormond trayelled 

(S) Amongst the Stnart Papers is the original under the nnme of Branrt. 
passport giTen to Ormond In Russian end Latin, 
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upon the scaflfold ', and the intemded league, which had thteatened 
the throne of England, yanisbed as speedily and as utterly as one 
of those thunder-clouds to which Alberonihad compared it. 

I have already had occasion to notice the projects of Alberoni in 
France, and the party with which he was connected in that 
country. Its head was nominally the Duke, but in truth the Du- 
chess du Maine ; the former being of a timorous and feeble mind, 
and the latter abounding in courage and in cabals. %e was grand- 
daughter to the famous Gonde> and was assured by all her depend- 
ants, especially her husband, that she inherited the spirit of that 
great man, although in truth her character had more of passion 
than prudence, and more of prudence, than dexterity. A single 
fact from her domestic life will give an idea of her violence; she 
could not bear the least suspense of hunger, or restraint of regular 
meals, and had always in her apartment a table with cold meats, 
of which she partook at any instant that the fancy struck her. This 
bold yirago had opened a secret concert of measures with the 
Prince of Gellamare, the Spanish ambassador, and used to driye 
to nightly conferences at his house in a borrowed carriage, with 
Count Layal acting as coachman. It does not appear that any 
great number of persons were fully initiated into their schemes (1 ) ; 
but it is certain, that though the conspirators were few the male- 
contents were many. The conclusion of the Quadruple Alliance 
had proyoked great murmurs, there being opposed to it the judg- 
ment of the most able statesmen, and, what is far more formidable, ' 
the prejudices of the multitude. Marshal d'Huxelles had repeat- 
edly refused to sign that treaty, and only yielded, at length, to the 
positive commands of the Regent ; Marshal Yillars presented a 
strong memorial against what he termed the unnatural alliance of 
France with England ; and, in one word, all the adherents of the 
old Court loudly inveighed against the altered system of the new. 
Even the wife of the Regent, a sister of the Duke du Maine, was 
more mindful of her ties by blood than by marriage. The States 
of Brittany complained of provincial oppression, the Jesuits sighed 
for a return^ and the Parliament of Paris for an augmentation of 
power ; and all with one voice reprobated, as they most justly 
might, the personal profligacy and boundless influence of Dubois. 
Nothing could be more various than the views of all these parties 
and persons, some eager to destroy, others only to restore or to 
improve; biit the skill of All^ieroni knew how to combine them for 
one common movement ; and it is precisely by such junctions of 
dissembling knaves and honest dupes that nearly all revolutions 
are effected. The project was to seize the Duke of Orleans in one 

(1) " Messn. dc Laral et de Pompadour aran- '* geaient propres k y entrer " (M6m. de Madame 

** faient eomme certain toat oe qni lenr pasoatt de Staal, vol. if. p. 6.) She was then Hademoiselle 

*' par la tdle, promettant I'eBtremiBe et Tapput de de Lannay ; first a maid and- arterwards a com- 

*' qnantlti de gens entierement Ignorans de lenrs panion and confidant of the Duchess da Maine. 

" desselns, qoe snr de ralnes conjectares iU 4a> Qer rellecUons are shrewd and laroastic. 
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of his 'parties of pledsure near Paris, to convoke the States-General, 
to proclaim the King of Spain, as next in blood, the rightfiil Re* 
gent, and the Duke dn Maine his deputy. Already had the elo- 
quent pen of Cardinal PoHgnac been employed in appropriate 
addresses, which were kept in readiness, to the King, to the States, 
and to the Parliaments ; and alreacly had armed bands, under the 
semblance of faux sacniebs, or salt smugglers, been directed to 
gather on the Somme. 

The first intelligence to the Regent that some such plot was 
brewing came from the Cabinet of St. James's, and a warning was 
also given by the French embassy at Madrid. The Government, 
however, judiciously refrained from showing any symptom of 
alarna ; thus lulling the conspirators into such security and re- 
missness, as to neglect (he use of cipher and other precautions for 
secrecy. It only remained for Cellamare to transmit to Madrid an 
account of his proceedings, with copies of the manifestoes already 
mentioned, and to take the last orders of Alberoni upon the sub- 
ject. There was then at Paris a young Spanish at]i)e, Don Yi- 
ceaie Portocarrero, a kinsman of the celebrated Cardinal -, and it 
was he whom Cellamare determined, at the beginning of December, 
to send with these important papers, thinking that his youth would 
be a security against suspicion, and his rank against arrest; and 
for similar reasons he adjoined to him a son of the Marquis de 
Monteleon. But these things had not escaped the watchful eye of 
Dubois. How they came to his knowledge is doubtful ; on tfiis 
point St. Simon professes ignorance, and Voltaire shows it (1). 
Be this as it may, Dubois gave orders to pursue the travellers, and 
Portocarrero was overtaken at Poitiers, himself arrested, and his 
papers seized. These papers, forwarded to Paris, were found to 
afford a clue to some discoveries, and a confirmation of others ; and 
Dubois, making a great merit of his vigilance, and keeping the 
affair as much as possible in his own hands, laid them before the 
Regent. Is was determined to adopt the same treatment towards 
Cellamare as, under precisely similar curcumstances, Gyllenborg 
had received in London; and his person was accordingly put 
under arrest, and his papers examined ; but the ambassador had 
already had time to conceal or destroy the most private. 

To seize the persons of the Duke and Duchess du Maine seemed 
of still more importiance, and perhaps of greater difficulty in case 
of popular ferment and tumult. The Regent determined that, 



(1) "Une entremettense difltlngn^e foariiissalt " la!," etc. (Voltaire, Sl^ole de Louis XV.} This 

" des fliles k ce jenne homme. Elle arait long^ storf , however, is certainly false, at least in ifa^ 

" temps serri TAbbd Dabois, alors Secretaire details, it being quite evident fi*om the original 

" d'etat Elle (it agir one fllle fort adroite qal docaments that Portocarrero had no saspicloh of 

" vola des papiers importants, avec qoelqaes bit- discovery or pnrsait nntil he reached Poitiers. A 

'* lets de banqoe, dans les poches de PAbbd Porto- similar anecdote, perhaps with more foundation, 

" carrero. j . . . . L'Abbd ayant vu ses papiers is told by Madame de Staal of the Secretary of 

" disparaitre, et ne retroavant plus la fllle, partit Cellamare, bat she does not name hiiil. (M^m. 

" snr^V^champ povr nispagne; on coariit apres toI. ii. p. S4.) 
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immediately on their arrest, they should be conveyed from the 
neighbourhood of Paris j the Duke to Dourlens, in Picardy, and 
the Duchess t& the castle of Dijon. Not the slightest resistance 
was experienced in the execution of these orders t the husband 
was arrested at Sceaux, the wife in the Rue St. Honore, and they 
were removed to their several destinations, each with equal safety, 
but by no means with equal submission. During the journey, the 
Duke, pale and terror-stricken, was seen to mutter prayers and 
cross himself whenever he' passed a church ; but did not venture 
to ask many questions, or tomi^e a single complaint; and, for fear 
of giving offence, did not even mention the Duchess or his children. 
The Duchess, on the contrary, having for many years at Sceaux 
amused herself with acting plays, assumed the deportment of a 
tragic heroine, poured forth torrents of furious reproaches, not 
the less sincere though often contradictory, and seemed to find 
great consolation and relief in abusing the officer who guarded 
her(l). 

Besides the Duke and Duchess du Maine, Cardinal Polignac, 
M. de Pompadour, and several others, were either exiled or 
arrested ; and the conspiracy was effectually crushed by the dis- 
persion of its chiefs. Gellamare was escorted to the frontiers of 
Spain. A circular, addressed to the Foreign Ministers at Paris, 
explained the causes which bad led to the strong but necessary 
measure of seizing one of their number ; and in confirmation of 
this statement, were also published two of the lettws from .Gella- 
mare, which Portocarrero had been conveying (2). 

Before the news of this disappointment reached Madrid a total 
rupture had already taken place between Alberoni and the Diike 
de St. Aignan, French ambassador (3). The latter, disgusted at 
his fruitless reuKHistrances, and bound by positive instructions, 
had requested his audience of leave; but this, under various pre- 
texts, was eluded by the CardinaU who expected the speedy 
explosion of the conspiracy in France, and who wi^ed, in the 
event of its failure, to retain the French ambassador as a hostage 
for Gellamare. Under these circumstances, St. Aignan, set out 
from Madrid without notice, and Alberoni, much irritated, gave 
orders to have him pursued and arrested. But the Frenchman, 
knowing the person with whom he had to deal, and expecting some 
such order, left his carriage near Pamplona, with a servant to 
personate him, and crossed the mountains on a mule to St. Jean 
Pied du Port. The precaution was well timed, for the servant 
was arrested, and for some time detained as ttie ambassador. 



(1) St. Simon, Mim. toI. xtII. p. tSO. and 170. " comme Alberoni. On ne dolt pas attandre de 

ed. 18«9. *' yiffilahoe utile d'nn emlMtfsadeor qal reooart 

' (s) See these letters In their original Italian In ** anx expedients poor ylrre ; or, ce seifneur itait 

Boyer's PoliUcal State, 1718, toI. 11. p. 509— SIS. " sottTent r^dult k engager son argeoterie, alosl 

(3} " Saiut-Algnan 6talt trop Jeane, trop timide, " qu'U I'arone dans ses leltres an Marqals de Loo- 

" et surtout trop p«u?re poUr balancer no homme "iTllle.*' (H^n. de IiOBTlUe, f ol. U. p. 199.) 
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Meanwhile Alberoni, aware that this violent measure mast lead to 
retaliation in France, wrote to Gellamare, directing him, in case he 
should be obliged to leave the country, ^^ first to set fire to all the 
^^ mines.'' But this letter arriving after Cellamare's detention, 
was intercepted by the French Government, and would have 
rendered it far more difiScultfor Alberoni, had he even wished it, 
to disavow hi$ agent and his acts. The Cardinal, however, 
entertained no such intention. On the contrary, when he learnt 
the miscarriage of *his hopeful schemes, he induced his Royal 
master to issue, on the 25th of December, a manifesto, avowing 
and justifying his measures, assailing the government of the Duke 
of Orleans, and appealing to the French nation against it. 

After such provocation it was impossible for ttie Regent any 
longer to withhold a declaration of war against Spain; The 
English Cabinet had for some time been iffging him to this measure, 
and delaying its own, with a view to his accession. Both deda- 
rations were published at nearly the same time, the English on the 
17th of December, O. S., and the French on the 9th of January, 
N. S. 

At this period the Parliament was sitting, it having met on the 
11th of November. The addresses in answer to the King's speech, 
moved in the Upper House by Lord Carteret, and in the Lower by 
Lord Hinchinbroke, produced a warm debate on Spanish affoirs. 
Lord Stanhope, in answer to Lord Strafibrd, gave an account of his 
late negotiations and journeys, stating that it was high time for 
Great Britain to check the growth of the naval power of Spain, in 
order to protect and secure the trade of British subjects, who bad 
been violently oppressed by the Spaniards— that he thought it an 
honour to have been amongst those who advised Sir George Byng's 
instructions — and that he was ready to answer for them with his 
head. On a division the Lords' address was carried by *83 
against 50. In the Commons Walpole dedared against the Qua- 
druple Alliance with a vehemence which shortly afterwards proved 
a little embarrassing to him, when in scarcely more than a year he 
became a steady supporter of that very system. He observed that 
the late measures were contrary to the laws of nations^ and a 
breach of solemn treaties, and that the giving sanction to them in 
the manner proposed could have no other view than to screen Mi- 
nisters, who were conscious of having done something amiss, and 
who, having begun a war against Spain, would now make it Ihe 
Parliament's war.' Shippen and Wyndham supported Walpole, but 
Secretary Craggs replied to him with great spirit,* and on putting 
the question, the Ministers had 216 votes, and the Opposition 155. 
Subsequently, on the King's declaration of war, there was in the 
Commons an equally vehement debate, but a still more decisive 
division. Nor does it appear that the war caused any dissatisfac- 
tion in the nation at large : on the contrary, the vast preparations 
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of Spain had excited uneasiness, and their attacks on. onr trade? 
indignation ; the victory of Byng was highly celebrated, and the op- 
position of Walpole found but few supporters amongst the friends 
of the Hanover succession. Besides, with the multitude there are 
two things which are almost always very popular at the beginning 
— the first is a war, and the second a peace. 

The great measure of this session was the Act for the relief of 
Protestan t Dissenters . By the passing of the Bill against Occasional 
Conformity in 1711, and of the Schism Bill in 1714, they had been 
reduced to a state of great humiliation and depression, and fhey 
found the enmity of the Tories more steady than the friendship of 
the Whigs. Stanhope, however, had earnestly espoused their 
cause, and, ever since he came into power^ had sought to frame 
and carry through some measure in their behalf. He wished to 
repeal not merely the Bill against Occasional Conformity and the 
Schism Bill, but also the Test Act, thus placing the Dissenters on 
the footing of perfect political equality. Nor were the views of 
Stanhope confined to Protestants ; he had also formed the plan of 
repealing, or at least of very greatly mitigating, the penal laws in 
force against the Roman Catholics ; and there will be found in the 
Appendix a paper which he wrote to be put into the hands of some 
leading men of that persuasion, containing some conditions with 
the Pope, and some clauses of an oath for themselves, as terms of 
the proposed indulgence. The first negotiations failed (1), and 
Stanhope's life was too short to carry that design any farther ; nor 
do I think that he or any other man, at that period, would have 
been able to efiect it against the general tide of public feeling ; bat 
still the scheme seems not undeserving of attention, as the earliest 
germ of Roman Catholic Emancipation. 

Several conferences passed between Stanhope and some of the 
principal of the Protestant Non-conformists, and they found Sunder- 
land as friendly in his views, though not so sanguine in his hopes. 
He seems to have estimated more justly than Stanhope the formidable 
obstacles in the way of the proposed concessions ; the resistance 
not merely of the Tories and High Churchmen, but perhaps of the 
Whigs in opposition, notwithstanding all their previous pledges. 
'* It would be difficult enough, '' said Sunderland, *' to repeal the 
^^ Schism and Occasional Conformity Acts, but any attack upon the 
'' Test Act also would ruin all.'' Stanhope, after some opposition 
yielded to these views, and joined Sunderland in advising the Dis- 

(1) Crafts wrlt6s to Stanhope. Jane 9&. 1719. says In another letter, of Joly tk., " I nnderstand 

" Dr. Strickland thonght that the paper was dl- " since, that these folks have been misled by the 

*' gested In the properest form to be shown to the " Prince's people, who hare given them mighty 

" Roman Catholics, and, at his request and per- " assurances that they wonld destroy the present 

" suasion, I carried a copy of that paper, not " Ministry with the King, and so discouraged 

*' signed, to a meeting where the Duke of Nor- " them from engaging themselres In a failing 

" folk, Lord WaldegraYe, and Mr. Charles Howard " house. There Is good reason to believe that this 

"assisted I found the two noblemen in- " is ail owing to Mr. Pulteney." These letters are 

" cllnable to come into the proposal therein made." In the Kardwicke Papers, vol. czxt. 
The negotiation was, howeyer, broken off. Craggs 
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senters to fore^ for the present a part of their pretensions. The 
Ministers promised that the repeal of the Test Act should be pro- 
posed at a future and more favourable opporjunity ; and the King 
himself, who had taken a much warmer interest in this than in 
most English questions, spoke in the same sense to Lord Barring- 
ton, one of the dissenting body : the Dissenters acquiesced, and it 
was determined that only some few of the less important clauses of 
the Test Act should be comprised in the measure of relief. 

With this compromise, Lord Stanhope brought forward his 
measure in the Lords bn the 13th of December, under the sjpecious 
name of an Act for strengthening the Protestant interest. He 
cndeaYOured to show the reason and advantage of restoring Dis- 
senters to their natural rights, and of easing them from these 
stigmatising and oppressive laws, which, he said, had been made 
in turbulent times, and obtained by indirect methods ; and he 
' argaed, that by the union oT all true Protestants, the Church of Eng- 
land would still be the head of all the Protestant churches, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury become the patriarch of all the Pro- 
tectant clergy. Lords Sunderland and Stamford made some obser- 
vations (of these we have no record) in support of the motion. 
But a powerful combination immediately appeared against it. The 
Buke of Devonshire Orst complained that the House was taken by 
surprise, ^nd that it was irregular to bring in a bill of so great 
consequence without previous notice, forgettiigt, until Stanhope 
reminded him, that he himself had pursued that very course two 
years before, in bringing forward a still more important measure, 
the Septennial Act. The Earl of Nottingham observed, with a 
sneer, that thei Church of England wqs certainly the happiest 
church in the world, since even the greatest contradictions— two 
acts made for her security, and the repeal of those very acts — were 
all said to contribute to her support. Earl Cowper declared him- 
self favourable to the repeal of the Schism Act, but apprehensive 
for the security of the Tes.t and Corporation Acts, '^ because he 
^' looked upon those acts as the main bulwark of our excellent 
^^ constitution in church and state, and therefore would have them 
^* inviolably preserved and untouched. '' The Earl of Isla said 
that he considered the measure a violation of the Treaty of Union 
with Scotland. 

The discussion being postponed till the 18th, was on that day 
almost entirely conOned to the Right Reverend Bench. Both the 
Archbishops (Doctors Wake and Dawes) declared against the mea- 
sure; his Grace of Canterbury observing, that "the scandalous 
^^ practice of occasional conformity was condemned by the soberest 
'^ part of the Dissenters themselves ; and that he could not forbear 
^^ saying that some amongst them made a wrong use of the favour 
'^and indulgence that was shown them upon the Revolution, 
" *ough they had the least share in that happy event." He also 
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derived an airgument against the measure from Ae lenity of the 
Government ; urging that since the Schism Act had never been en- 
forced, and was; in fact, a dead letter, it seeqied needless to make 
a law to repeal it. Several other prelates took the same course. 
On the other hand, the bill was strongly defended by Bishops 
Hoadley, Willis, Gibson, and Kennett (1). The latter, however, 
hurried away by his zeal, was betrayed into some very unseem- 
ly remarks on the clergy in Charles the First's reign, who^ he 
^^ said, had promoted arbitrary measures and persecutions, until 
^^ they first brought scandal and contempt upon the clergy, and 
^^at last ruin both upon church and state''^-^ reflection, which, 
as Lord Lansdowne smartly observed in his reply, would, have 
much better become a descendant of Bradshaw than a successor of 
Laud! 

The debate was.continued on the following day, and was con- 
cluded by a divisk>n of 86 for the bill and 68 against it— so large a 
minority that the Ministers felt themselves compelled, in Commit- 
tee, to comply with Cowper's amendments, and to strike out the 
clauses referring to the Test and Corporation Acts . With this mu- 
tilation the bill was sent down to the Commons. A sharp debate 
ensued on the 7th of January, and in ihe list of those 

1719 im 

who spoke, we find the name of almost every man of 
any political note in the House ; but even the meagre and scanty 
records which aiA usually given of speeches at this period f^il us 
here, the gallery having been on that day closed against strangers. 
We only know that Walpole and his friends warmly opposed the 
bill, that some personal altercation arose between him and Lech- 
mere, and that on a division there appeared 213 Ayes to 202 Noes. 
It was observed that even this small majority was gained chiefly 
by the Scotch members, for of 37 that were in the House, 34 voted 
for the Bill. It passed, however, without much further debate, 
and without any change. 

When we consider the powerful combination, by which this bill 
was opposed, and the iriarrow majority by which it was carried in 
both Houses, we can hardly doubt that Sunderland judged rightly 
in his wish to exclude the Test Act from its provisions, and that had 
Stanhope's vehemence prevailed, the whole measure would have 
miscarried. But the " more favourable opportunity" promised 
the Dissenters for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts never 
came. Those Acts remained on the Statute book one hundred and 
nine years more, but remained only like rusty weapons hung in an 
armoury, trophies of past power, not instruments of further ag- 
gression or defence. An indemnity Bill, passed every year from 
the first of George the Second (there were some, but very few ex- 

(1) Bishop Kennett was rather less indulgent to " stracttng a young nobleman that the best poet 
Roman Catholics. |n hit MS. Diary he appears "in England was Mr. Pope— a papUt!" {Set 
much displeased with Swift, whom he heard " in< Swift's Works, toI. xvi. p. loO.) 
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ceptiODS (i)) threw open the gates of all offices to Protestant Dis- 
senters as folly as if the law had been repealed ; and if they still 
wished its repeal, it was because they thought it an insnlt, not be- 
cause they felt it an injury. 

The Parliament was prorogued on the 18th of April. In his 
Majesty's speech allusion was made to his design of passing the 
snmmer in his German dominions, and he accordingly set out for 
them a few weeks afterwards. Stanhope, though appointed one 
of the Lords Justices, was the minister who attended the King 
abroad. The Duchess of Kendal also, as usual, accompanied his 
Majesty. No mention was made in the Regency of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who thereupon indignantly retired into the 
country. Nor were they deputed to hold levees during the King's 
absence, that duty, to the great scandal of the public, and further 
diyulgement of family discord, being assigned to the young Prin- 
ccSses. 



CHAPTER X. 



In England, as in France, the hopes of Alberoni rested more on 
internal factions, that on foreign arms. He knew the numbers 
and influence of the English Jacobites ; he heard the clamours of 
the opposition against the Spanish war, and he trusted that the 
party which so eagerly echoed his manifestoes in the House of 
Commons would be as ready to support him in his schemes against 
the reigning family. But in this he was certainly quite deceived. 
Most statesmen bred in despotic monarchies utterly mistake the 
nature of our Parliamentary warfare^ and cannot distinguish 
between the loyal subject who declaims against a minister, and the 
traitor who plots against the throne. Flushed with vain hopes, 
and finding the prospect of the Swedish invasion closed by the 
death of Charles the Twelfth, Alberoni resolved to assist the Pre- 
tender with an expedition of his own. Accordingly, he gave di- 
rections for equipping a formidable armament at Cadiz, and offered 
its command to the Duke of Ormond, the same general who some 
years before had led an English expedition against Spain, who had 
attempted Cadiz, and stormed Vigo ! But such are only the com- 
mon vicissitudes Of exiles ; they are used as tools by those who 
once felt them as foes. The Pretender himself was also invited to 
Spain, not indeed to head the vanguard of the invading army, but 

(1) Se6 Mr. Htfilam'a Gout. Hist., Baadry'i edU. vol. ill. p. I8t. 
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to be able to join it speedily, in the event of its safe landing and 
prosperous progress. ' 

Since the influence of France had compelled him to cross the 
Pyrenees, James had resided sometimes at Urbina and sometimes 
at Rome. He had lately, to the great joy of his party, contracted 
a marriage with Princess Clementina, the grand-daughter of John 
Sobieski, late King of Poland, and she was on her way to join her 
betrothed husband^ when she was arrested and detained at Inspruck, 
in the Imp^ial territories : a favour of the Emperor to the English 
Government unworthy of them to solicit, and base in him to grant. 
The memory of John Sobieski, the lieroic deliverer of Vienna, 
might have claimed more gratitude from the son of the Prince 
whom he had saved. The Chevalier did not hesitate to accept 
Aiberoni's invitation to Spain ; but knowing the great power of 
the Imperialists in Italy, and .seeing by the affair at Inspruck how 
readily that power would be exerted against him, especially while 
a British fleet rode victorious in the Mediterranean, he thought 
stratagem requisite to effect his design. He pretended to set out 
to the northward with thefarls of Mar an4 Perth, and in reality 
despatched those noblemen and a part of his suite, who, as he 
expected, were arrested at Voghera, he being supposed to be 
amongst them. They were conveyed to the castle of Milan, and 
some time elapsed before the mistake was discovered and the 
prisoners were released. The news that the Pretender was taken 
had meanwhile spread abroad, and Lord Stair had written it in 
triumph to the Ministers in London. Under the cover of this 
report, James secretly embarked at the little port of Nettuno; and 
after touching at Cagliari, landed at Rosas in the beginning of 
March, 1719. There being thcn.no. further object in mystery, he 
was received at Madrid, not only publicly, but Royally ,* his resi- 
dence was appointed in the palace of Buen Retiro, and visits were 
'paid to him as to the King of England by Philip and his Queen. 
The magniflcence of his entry and public reception is extolled by 
Spanish writers. But I may observe in passing, that the ancient 
splendour of the Court of Madrid had long since faded away, during 
the melancholy reigns of the last Austrian Princes, and that the 
subsequent accounts of it which the Spaniards are still inclined to 
utter and we to receive are often indebted to fancy for their bril- 
liant colouring. Never, for example, was there an occasion when 
splendour would have been more natural and becoming — when it 
better accorded vnth the popular feeling, or had been ushered in 
by longer preparation— than the first public entry of Philip himself 
in February, 1701, four months after the death of Charles the 
Second ; yet never was there a pageant more mean and unsightly. 
For when we discard the national exaggerations, and look to the 
impartial testimony of an Englishman, who happened to be present, 
we find that ^^ his Majesty entered in a filthy old coach of the late 
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'^ King, withoat guards ; bis better sort of attendanls, some on 
^^ horseback and some in coaches, at half an hour's distance from 
^^ one another; and divers of the inferior sort attending the bag* 
'^ gage, in so rery ragged clothes as exposed them extremely (o the 
^* scorn of the Spaniards." At the same time order was so ill 
preserved, that ^^ no less than forty men» women, and children, 
^^ were trod nnder foot and killed ontright, and above one hundred 
^^ are now said to be languishing under their bruises, and dying 
" daily (I)." 

On James's arrival at Madrid, the orders for sailing were 
despatched to the armament at Cadiz. It consisted of five men of 
war and about twenty transports, with 5000 soldiers, partly Irish, 
on board, and arms for 30,000 more. Several of the chief exiles 
of 1715 took part in this enterprise. Ormond himself was to 
embark when the fleet touched at Gorufia, and to assume its com- 
mand with the title of Captain-General of the King of Spain (2). 
He was provided with a proclamation to be published at his landing, 
in the name of Philip, declaring that his Majesty had determined 
to send part of his forces as auxiliaries to King James ; that he 
hoped Providence would favour so just a cause ; but that the fear 
of ill success should not hinder any person from declaring for it, 
since he promised a secure retreat in his dominions to all that 
should join him ; and in case they were forced to leave their 
country, he engaged Ihat every sea or land oflBccr should have the 
same rank as he enjoyed in Great Britain, and the soldiers be re- 
ceived and treated like his own. 

In England, meanwhile, the King and Ministers were still more 
active for their own defence. The Duke of Orleans, eager to re- 
quite a similar favour, had sent them timely warning of the inten- 
ded expedition (3) ; and he offered them the aid of any number of 
his troops. These were declined ; but six battalions were accepted, 
and came over from the Austrians in the Netherlands, and two 
thousand men from the Slates-General — a very doubtful policy, 
where the strength of the foreign succour was by no means such 
as to counterbalance the disgrace of employing it. The English 
troops were disposed to the best advantage, especially in the north 
and west. A squadron of our ships, under Sir John Norris, rode 
in the Channel. Both Houses assured the King of their support, 
and a proclamation was issued offering 10,000^. for the apprehen- 
sion of Ormond on his landing (4). 

(1) Mr. Jackson to Hr.Pepyi, Feb. S4. 1701. Pepj's offers as aid *• tout ce qae nous poorrlons falre 

Correspondence. ** ponr la conservation de la France si elle itait 

(i) Duke of Ormond to the Pretender, March 17. " en danger.'* 

and n. 1719. Staart Papers. (-V) There were two proclamations, one at Dublin 

(S) Letter of AbbA Dobois to Earl Stanhope, and the other in London ; the one offering 10,000/. 

March IS. 1719. Hardwicke Papers, toI. xxxTilt. and other SOOOI. A strange distinction! (Boyer's 

He gires aii the details of the Chevalier's embar- Polit. SUte, 1719, vol. i. p. 41. and 3S6.) The 

katlon at Nettnno, says that Canmiock had gone to Duke's house, in St. James's Square, i^as about this 

him at Rome ddguise en matelote and that Or- time set op to auction by the Government i it was 

mond passed the Pyrenees lUguise en valet. He sold to t Mr. Backetl for 7000/. 

I. 16 
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Bat 00 Ibis oceasion it might be said o( George^ as once of Ho- 
iprius (1), that winds and storms fought upon bis side. Scarcdy 
had ^he Spanish fleet lost sight of Gsipe Finisterre before it was as> 
sailed by a tremendous tempest. Tbo surges of the Bay of Biscay^, 
lashed into fwy by a hurricane for twelve days, scattered all the 
ships from each other, and tossed them far and wide. In the 
extremity of danger most of the crews cast overboard the horses, 
the guns, the stands of arms, in order to lighten the vesseb ; 
others were dismasted or unrigged ; and the same ports which had 
lately sent them forth strong and well appointed sbips saw them 
return one by one as crippled wrecks. Against such disasters even 
the genius of Alberoni could not strive, and all further thoughts 
of the expedition were abandoned (2). 

It was only a ftirther aggravation of the calamity of this tempest 
to the Jac(d>ites that two frigates escaped its violence and pursued 
their voyage to Scotland, since, thus unsupported, they could of 
.course only bring ruin on those whom they conveyed and on those 
who welcomed them. On board were the £arls Marischal and 
Seaforth, and the Marquis of TuUibardine, with some arms and 
about 300 Spanish soldiers. They landed on the 16th of April at 
Kintail ip Rossrshire^ and the frigates putting out again to sea, 
left them scarcely any alternative but to become eith^ conquerors 
or captives. Their first inject was concealment, in order to await 
the expeeled landing of Ormond in England ; accordingly, they 
scarcely advanced beyond Kintail (3) , and for some time the Go- 
vernment believed that they had re-embarked. A few hundred 
Highlanders joined them, either the devoted aittierents of the, exiled 
I^ds, or the bold adventurers that always swarm in a lawless 
country, but there was no general gathering of the clans (4) . Bar^ 
ing some weeks they appear to have remained unmolested ; a 
strong proof of the unwillingness to give information, and of ^e 
thorough disaffection of that district to the existing giDveroment. 
At length sppie ships of war coming to that coast retook Dooan 
Castle, oi which the rebels had made themselves mastars; and 
General, now Lord, Carpenter, who commanded in Scotland, 



(i) The noble lines of Claudian ara well Brahan Castle, the chief seat of the Hackenztes. 

knovB;— The names in San Phelipe are often strangely 

iEolus armatas hyemes, cui militat »iher. '°«*«°««' ^?*^««»^ f ."'!ij'jf 'JfJ^r^^L ' 

Et conjaratl veninnt ad classica venti i » * ottr«Wem; and ^^«![* Cohham Cjte^oi* 

me III Com Honor v M\ (*) A resolution had been universally taken 

(De III. cons. Honor, v. W.) .. ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ j^ Scotland till England was flilrly 

(2) Ormond. himself had written to Alberoni " engaged." (Loekhart's Mem. vol. U. p. si.) The 

from Goru5a, (March 22. 1719, Stuart Papers,) re- Jacobites at Edinburgh were also on their guard 

questing a delay, or in fact a relinquishment of against false rumours. An express came to them 

the enterprise, as, its design was already known to from Lord Stormont in Annandale, that Ormondes 

France and England. He could not, he says, be fleet had been seen to pass that coast; '* but I 

so imprudent as to propose to attack England with "gave It no credit," says Lockhart, "when I- 

8000 men, unless by surprise. ." perceived bis Lordship's letter was dated at one 

(S) According to San Phelipe, Lord Seaforth ." in the morning, about which time I knew he 

went on fo Bracaani (Coment. vol. ii. p. 216.); *' was apt to credit ani nfiw« that pleased taliii»" 
meaning, probably, a» has been suggested. t» me, 
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Greeted lome forces af ainst them from InyenieBs. The officer 
employed ia this service was General Wightmaa « he had with him 
$bmi 1000 men^ and found the insurgeats above aooo stfong, 
occupying a strong position at Glenshiel, Making the best dis- 
position of his scanty force, he began the attack on the evening of 
the tOth of June, the Pretender's birthday. The triumph of dis^ 
cipliue over numbers was on this occasion easy and complete ; the 
Highlanders did not venture to come to a close engagement, but 
were driven from rock to rock, until the summit of the hill, where 
they immediately dispersed. The loss of the King's troops scarcely 
exceeded 20 killed and 120 wounded. The Highlanders, swift of 
foot and familiar with the country, easily made their escape one 
by one to their homes ; but the Spaniards, who had no such faci^ 
lilies, and who kept together as a body, were compelled to sur- 
render at discretion* They were sent prisoners to Edinburgh, 
wb^e the leading Jacobites vied with each other in showing civi- 
lities, and even advancing money to the officers (1). ^s for Ge- 
neral WightmaUf ^' I am taking a tour," he writes, ^^ through all 
^^ the difficult passes of Seaforth*s xrountry, to terrify the rebels 
^^ by burning the houses of the guilty, and preserving those of the 
^ ^ honest (2) . " ] t may be doubted, however, whether this delicate 
operation would be performed with the nice discrimination it re- 
quired, and whether hasty and exasperated soldiers were always 
the best possible judges of who had and who had not a leaning to 
the Jacobites. 

The three leaders of this forlorn hope^ Lords Tullibardine, 
Marischal^ and Scaforth (the last of whom had been wounded in 
the action) , succeeded in escaping a surr^ider, which, in their 
case^ would have been the first step to the scaffold. They look 
dielter in the Western IsleSi where they turked till the ardour of 
pursuit bad abated, and then embarked in disguise for Spaiu. 
The further fate of these eminent exiles was very various. Sea- 
forth received the Royal pardon in 1 726^, and returned to Scot- 
land, whe^e he passed the remainder of his days (till 1740) in quiet 
retirement, l^uilihardinc survived to share the enterprise of 
Prince Charles in 1745, and to die next year of a broken heart in 
the Tower. The Earl MarischaU with his brother, James Keith, 
after various vicissitudes, entered the Prussian service^ where 
the latter rose to the rank of Field Marshal, and to the friendship 
of Fredericki and closed bis heroic life on the fatal field of Hoch- 
kirchen. On his part Lord Marischal was employed in civil 
aCEeiijrs; went on missions into France and Spain; and in the even- 
ing of his life, when in need of repose, was appointed Governor of 

{!) Lockharfe's Vemoln, tol. ii. p. S3. ** The (s) General Wtghtman to Lord Garpaater, June 
*'tteat strtits of the ofRcert," lie says, " ap- 17.1718. London Gazette. 
" peared even in their looks, though their Spa- 
" nish pride would not allow them to com- 
" plain." 
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the lUtle state of Neachatel. It was there that, in 1762, he became 
the patron and friend of Rousseau, who has drawn an interesting 
portrait of his honoured old age. ^^ He used," says that eloquent 

writer, ^^ to call me his child, and I called him my father 

'' When first I beheld this venerable man, my first feeling was to 
^^ grieve over his sunk and wasted frame; but when I raised my 
^^ eyes on his noble features,^ so full of fire, and so expressive of 

^' truth, I was struck with admiration MyLordMarischal, 

^^ though a wise man, is not free from defects. With the most 
^^ penetrating glance, with the nicest judgment, with the deepest 
^^ knowledge of mankind, he yet is sometimes misled by prejudices, 
^ ^ and can never be disabused of them. There is something strange 
^* and wayward in his turn of mind. He appears to forget the 
*^ persons he sees every day, and remembers them at the moment 
''when they least expect it; his attentions appear unseasonable, 
^< and his presents capricious. He gives or sends away on the 
*' spur of the moment whatever strikes his fancy, whether of value 
*' or whether a trifle. A young Genevese, who wished to enter 
*' the service of the King of Prussia, being one day introduced to 
^^ him, my Ix)rd gave him, instead of a letter, a small satchel full 
'^ of peas, which he desired him to deliver to his Majesty. Od 
'^ receiving this singular recommendation, the King immediately 
^^ granted a commission to the bearer. These high intellects have 
•'' between them a secret language which common minds can never 
'^ understand. Such little eccentricities, like the caprices of a 
*' pretty woman, rendered the society of my Lord Marischal only 
*' the more interesting, and never warped in his mind either the 
*' feelings or the duties of friendship (1 ) . " 

After the failure of Ormond's expedition, the Pretender could 
no longer forward the views of Spain ; his presence at Madrid was 
only an additional bar to peace, and his entertainment an additional 
burden on the treasury. Alberoni, therefore, began to wjsh for 
his departure, and the Prince himself to be weary of his stay. A 
pretext alone was wanting on both sides, when news was brought 
that Princess Sobieski had contrived to make her escape from 
Insprudc, and to reach Bologna without further molestation. Her 
liberation was mainly contrived by Charles Wogan, who had been 
one of the prisoners of Preston, and who continued a most devoted 
partisan of the Stuart cause. Arriving at Inspruck under a false 
name, he obtained admittance for a female servant of one 
Mrs. Missat, into the convent were Clementina was confined, and 
proposed, without letting her fully into the secret, that she should 
change clothes with the Princess. But, at nearly the last moment, 
Jenny, the maid-servant, hearing Wogan and his companions name 
the word ''Princess" to each other, became acquainted with the 

(1) Hoasscau, Coofossions, livre xii. But I cannot swallow Iiis peas. 
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real rank of the person concerned, and afraid of engaging any 
further in an affair of state. Many fair words and some pieces of 
gold were tried in vain to persuade her ; but her female resolution 
melted away before the well-limed promise of a beautiful suit of 
brocade belonging to her mistress. Thus taking advantage of a 
storm of wind and had, and, consequently, a dark night, the 
Princess assumed the disguise of Jenny, came out of the gate in 
her place, and set forth on the horses which Wogan kept ready, 
and notwithstanding bad roads, and worse weather, she never 
rested in her journey, till she had left the Austrian, and entered 
the Venetian, territories (1). At these tidings, which afforded the 
desh'ed pretext for departure, James immediately took leave of 
the Spanish Court, and returned to Italy, to solemnise his mar- 
riage. 

Alberoni had hoped that a few of the shattered ships of Ormond's 
fleet jnight be speedily repaired and sent out ; not, indeed, for 
their original de:»tination, but for the smaller object of rousing and 
exciting the malecontents in Brittany. Partly, however, from 
necessary repairs, and partly from the dilatory disposition of 
Bon Bias de Loya, the officer intrusted with this enterprise, the 
proper time for it slipt by, and the French Government was enabled 
to pour troops into the disaffected province, and to quell every 
hope of a rising (2). 

Nor was the campaign on the Pyrenean frontier less adverse to 
the views of Alberoni. Early in April, the French had taken the 
Geld with more than 30,000 men ; and though Yillars had refused 
the command, it bad been accepted by Berwick. It was strange to 
see the conqueror of Almanza warring against Philip the Fifth, 
and the father of the Duke of Liria in arms against his son ; but it 
was known that his cold temper was seldom stirred by any personal 
partialities; and that his stern sense of duty never yielded either 
to error or temptation. On the other side, the Spaniards, the 
flower of whose forces was in Sicily, could muster only a few 
regiments of worn-out veterans or raw recruits. 

Philip, nevertheless, determined to put himself at the head of 
those forces, deceived by the flattering representations of his agents, 
and trusting that, at his approach, the French soldiers would quit 
their ranks and hail as their chief the only surviving grandson of 
Louis the Fourteenth. He arrived at Pamplona, attended by the 
Queen, the Prince of Asturias, and the Prime Minister; and in 
pursuance of his hopes, prepared an address to the soldiers of 
Berwick, and assigned the very regiments in which those who 

(1) Tales of a Grandfather, toI. ii. p. SIS. ed. " fois avec quelqiies-ans des Jages et decenz qui 

1S30. Wogan was knighted for this service by the " furent effigies ; je n'ai Jamais yu de compiot plas 

Pope. He afterwards entered the Spanish service, " mal organist. Plasienrs ne savaient pas eiac- 

and became a yalaed correspondent of Swift. " tement de qooi il 6talt question oanes'accor- 

(Works, Tol. xTii. p. 438, etc.) " daieut pas les nns avec les autres." Dados, 

(S) " J'ai In le proces de ceux qui furent ex^cn- H6m. vol. U. p. 89. ed. 1791.) 
*' tes il Nantes. Je me suis entretena plusieurs 



should come over were to be enrolled. Nay, do cottfident #»« he of 
the issue, that he had formed the design of advancing almost alone 
amongst the French troops, and claiming their allegiance as the 
rightful Regent. But Alberonfi, afraid to endanger his Majesty'g 
person in this romantic enterprise, opposed it by urgent remon^ 
strances ; and finding these received with less docility than usual, 
contrived to defeat it by a false order, and consequent delay of the 
Royal attendants. 

The King's proclamation to the French soldiers was, however, 
published. But the instinct of military obedience is too strong to 
be broken, except on very rare occasions and by very extraordinary 
men. The French troops, so far from deserting, advanced rapidly 
from conquest to conquest ; and Philip was reduced to remain an 
indignant spectator of reverses which he could neither hinder nor 
avenge. M. de Silly, who commanded the army before the coming 
of Berwiclc, passed the Bidassoa and reduced Port Passages, 'Where 
he found six large men of war on the stocks nearly finished i and 
these, at the instigation of Colonel WilKam Stanhope (he had been 
sent on a mission to the French army) were committed to the 
flames. The arsenal and magazines were also consumed, and the 
totdl loss of the Spaniards on this occasion has been estimated 4it 
not less than two millions of dollars. Fuenterabia was then 
invested, and after a stubborn defence surrendered on the 18th of 
June. The next enterprise of the invaders was partly naval. An 
English squadron having appeared off the coast as auxiliaries, eight 
hundred French soldiers were embarked and conveyed to Santona, 
another naval station, where Atberoni had carried on the construe- 
' tion of his fleet. The fortress was destitute of regular troops, and 
garrisoned only by some Miquelets and armed peasants of the 
neighbourhood, who fled at the first fire. On taking possession of 
the place, the French, as at Passages, burnt three ships of war on 
the stocks, and the materials for seven more — a conflagration 
which following the action off Cape Passaro and the tempest off 
Cape Finisterre, completed the destruction of the Spanish navy, 
and was ascribed to the maritime jealousy of England (1). 

Marshal Berwick next turned his arms against St. Sebastian, 
and obtained possession of the city on the 2d, of the citadel on the 
17th of August, while Philip, whose force did not exceed 15,000 
men, could do nothing for its relief, and was compelled to return 
to Madrid without striking a blow. At the close of the campaign 
the whole of Guipuzcoa was in the hands of the French ; and the 
States of that province even offered to acknowledge their dominion, 
on the condition that their own rights and liberties should be 
secured (2). That this offer, which. would only have increased the 

(1) Que ep« el prluclpal desiffiilo de los lo- de las Indias con loi inyoi. (Sta PlMlipt, Co- 

gleses, suspirando stempre, porqae Eflpafla no meiit. vol. ii. p. 188.) 

teoffa nariof , para aprovecharM asl de lof tesoros (f ) This proposal was nado tron OaipuKM only, 
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jedbosy of flue Allies and tibe dflBcultfes of a peace, Was {yrcmpay 
rejected by the French Goyermnent, need excite nD surprise, but 
it does seem strange to find such an offer proceed from that loyal 
people. We find, ho^rever, on farther itivestigation, that Alberoni, 
in hfe eagerness to establish a new and unifl[H*m tariff for trade, and 
to regulate the inland custom-houses between the Various kingdoms 
of the monardiy, had despotically broken through and trampled on 
the ancient and cherished priyileges of the basques. It seems, in 
fact, the peculiar curse of all those who have attempted to regene- 
rate Spain, that they think it necessary in the first place to destroy 
the liberties and laws which they find already happily established in 
some provinces, and to reduce every thing to the same dead level 
of servitude— to clear the ground, as they say, for a more regular 
structure ; and thus, while they profess an extension of freedom, 
their first step is always to abridge it. 

Although the surrender of Santofia dosed the campaign in Bis- 
cay, the north of Spain was exposed to further aggressions both 
from the French and English. The French troops entered Cata- 
Ionia, where they took some small forts, and attempted Rosas. A 
British squadron sailed from Spithead on the 21st of September 
with 4000 troops on beard, who were conimanded by Lord 
Cobham, and intended to attack Gorufia ; but on approaching the 
Spanish coast and obtaining flirther information^ this project was 
abandoned as too hazardous, and Gobham resolved to turn his arms 
against Yigo^ where he heard that many of Ormond's stores stiU 
r^nained. Vigo had few regular troops to defend it ; and when 
the British landed at three miles from the town they found only 
some armed peasants, who showed their zeal rather than ttieir 
judgment in keeping up a heavy fire of musketry from the distant 
mountains. Of course not a single shot from thence could reach 
its destination ; and in this exertion either the ammunition or the 
courage of the Gallicians appears to have become exhausted, since 
they did not show themselves in arms again (1). I may observe, 
that a similar story is told of the Spanish army in the night before 
the battle of Talavera (2) . 

The garrison of Yigo having first spiked the cannon in the town, 
left it open to the English, and retired into the citadel -, this also 
yielded on the 21st of October after a few days' siege. The English 
found 43 pieces of ordnance, 2000 barrels of powder, and chests 
of arms containing about 8000 muskets ; all these, rdics of Ormond's 

and not from Biscay and Alava, at statedj by Goxe. " mach with vine, that a small body of men miflit 

(Honse of Bourbon, vol. if. p. SJS4.) He is also. ** have given us a great deal of aneasiness." 

mistalien iu saying that the French took Urgel (Beyer's Polit. State, 1719, vol. il. p. 401.) 

(it wa» not taken at all), and that the British (t) " About twelve o'elock, the Spaniards on the 

squadron which had cooperated with their army " right being alarmed at some horse In their front, 

took Vigo ; other ships performed that service. " opened a prodigious peal of musketry and ar- 

fl) There was no want of a favourable oppor- "tiliery, which continued for twenty minutes 

tunliy for the Spii|ni«rds. We iearn from the Jonr- " without any object/* (Napier's Peninsular War, 

nals el an officer present, that on the very next vol. 11 p. 384.) 
day " most of the soldiers abused themselves so 
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armament, and seven sloops, were seized in. the harbour. The 
neighbouring towns of Redondelia and Ponteyedra were also sack<ed 
by the troops, who were then re-embarked for England ; and thus 
ended an attack by no means unattended eitherwith honour or ad- 
vantage, but hardly equal to the vaunts with which the '* Important 
'*" and Secret Expedition" had been ushered in to public notice. 
The Court of Madrid, however, showed great consternation at the 
news ; the tiumber of the English and their object were unknown; 
both appeared magnified through the mist of uncertainty, and it 
was feared that they might be only the vanguard of a large invading 
army. Such repeated alarms and reverses could not fail to rouse 
even the sluggish nature of Philip, and to shak^ his confidence in 
his baffled minister. 

If from Biscay or Gallicia the eye of the King of Spain turned 
to Sicily and his main army, it could not even there be gladdened 
by any very cheering prospect. After the reduction of Messina, 
the Marquis de Ledeliad with a part of his forces undertaken the 
siege of Mclazzo ; a place well fortified and of great natural strength, 
built upon a narrow headland which juts out a long way into the 
sea (1). It had withstood the Duke de Yivonne in 1675 (2) j but it 
would probably have yielded to the persevering attack of the 
Spaniards, had not General GarafTa, vrith about 8000 Germans, 
come to reinforce the garrison from Maples, and, sallying forth, 
fought a sharp action with the enemy. Both armies then drew 
entrenchments opposite one another on the plain, aild remained 
encamped all the winter without coming to any further engage- 
ment, and both suSering alike from the malaria of that marshy soil, 
and from that inaction which, as Spinola used to say, is sufficient 
to kill any General (3). But very different were the prospects of 
the Germans and Spaniards for the future. The former, masters 
of the sea by the assistance of the British squadron, were assured of 
constant supplies in the winter, and of large reinforcements in the 
spring ; while the Spaniards, since the destruction of their fleet 
cooped up within the limits of the island, durst hope for no other 
succours than such as a few light ships and feluccas escaping the 
vigilance of the enemy occasionally brought them, and could neither 
improve a victory nor repair a defeat. 

In the month of May the Austrian reinforcements, 10,000 foot 
and 3000 horse, were mustered atNaples, and Count Mercy arrived 
from Vienna to take the command Of the whole army. The troops 
sailed on the 22d from the Bay of Baise, and landed on the 28th in 
the Bay of Patti. At the news of their landing the Spaniards im- 

(1) The present state of Melatio Is well described not blush to make volture exclahn from the dead, 

by Capt. Smyth (Sicily, p. tOS.) ; but he need ** Nous ayons lei G4sar, PompteetAlexondre. >» 

hardly have told ns that " the garrison Is always " trourent tous que vons aves assec attrap^ i*^' 

" rommanded by a military officer.** ** air dans rotre manlire de eombattre) Surtoui 

(S) Muratori, Annal. dital. vol. xl. p. 890. BoU *' CMsar vous trouTe Iris-Cisar." 

jeau prudently glides over this reverse in his in- (i) See the Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbaryi 

ffentous letters to the Dakede ViTonne, and doea p. 166. ed. 1809. 
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mediately decamped from before Melazzo, with so much precipi- 
tation as to leave behind them their sick, two thousand sacks of 
flour, and some pieces of cannon, and retreated to the inland po^tbf 
Franca Yilla, about thirty-two miles distant. Count Mercy, having 
relieved Melazzo, determined to march against them, but nearly 
three weeks elapsed before his preparations were completed. In 
that age the Austrian troops were always slow of motion, and 
strangely ill-supplied. Their army surgeons, for instance, were 
very few and unskilled ; and it is observed by a contemporary, that 
with their soldiers there was little difference between being 
wounded and killed in action, except that of a lingering or a sud- 
den death. « 

At length on the 27th of June Count Mercy left Melazzo at the 
head of 21 ,000 men. They had a most toilsome march for three 
days over rugged and dreary mountains and under a burning sun, 
led by unwilling guides, and harassed by the armed peasants of the 
country. Arriving at length on the heights of Trc Fontane they 
discovered the Spaniards encamped below in the plain of Franca 
Yilla, and a shout of |oy ran through the' whole army at the pros- 
pect of a speedy and decisive action. The Spaniards, though in a 
plain, held a strong position ; their front protected by the steep 
banks of the river Alcantara (I), their wings by intrenchments, 
their rear by rocky ground and by the little town of Franca Villa. 
In advance of them, and on the other side of the stream, was a 
convent of Capuchins, crowning a single hiU, and this De Lede 
had occupied with his best troops, the Royal Guards, headed by 
the brave Yilladarias. Next morning the battle was begun by the 
Germans in three diffarent places, and soon became general. The 
brunt of it was at the Capuchin convent, which was attacked in 
succession by the flower of the German forces, but which Yilla - 
darias most gallantly defended. At length Count Mercy himself, 
hoping to aMmate his troops by his presence and example, put 
himself at the head of another charge, but with no better success ; 
his soldiers were repulsed, his horse killed under him, and himself 
severely wounded. At the close of day the victory had every 
where declared in favour of De Lede, and the Germans, though 
still in good order, withdrew from their attacks. They had up- 
wards of 3000 men killed and wounded, the Spaniards not half so 
many ; and it must, I think, be owned that the steadiness of the 
latter under the forlorn and disheartening prospects of their arms 
in Sicily, was highly honourable to the national character, and 
another proof how little it can ever be daunted by reverses. 

But this victqry produced only barren laurels. De Lede could 
not or would not pursue his advantages ; a .d the enemy, reco- 
vering from their discomfiture, were soon enabled to undertake 

(1) The rlrer mtut hare been nearly dry at the month of NoTember, and foand very little 
that leaaon. 1 erofied It mnch lower down In water. 
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IMiiegeofMeasiii&k The citadel made a most resolttte defence, 
but tiot being relieved by tbe Stmniards, was compelled to surrender 
on the 18th of October^ A further body of 6000 Germans, intended 
for the eonquest of Sardinia* were diverted from their destination 
utttil Sicily should be quite subdued, and they sailed irom Genoa 
io join the forces of Mercy (i). A part of the army was then 
transported by sea to the fortress of Trapani, from whence it spread 
itself abroad, and reduced the cities of Mazzara and Marsala ; so 
that at the close of 1719, De Lede, who had fixed his head-quarters 
at Gastel Yetrano, trmnbied for the capital itself. 

Cardinal Alberoni, on receiving intelligence of the victory of 
Franca Villa, availed himself of the transient gleam which it cast 
upon the Spanish arms to signify bis consent to a peace. He was 
far, however, from yet yielding to the terms required by the Allies, 
and giving his unqualified adhesion to tbe Quadruple Treaty. His 
plan was, that the States-General should be mediators, and thai 
Spain should not relinquish Sicily and Sardinia, unless the French 
were prepared to restore their conquests, and the English to yield 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon. ' With these proposals he sent his coun- 
tryman, Marquis Scotti, the Envoy from Parma, directing him to 
travel to Paris, lay his mission before the Regent, and then proceed 
to the Hague. The Regent, however, on receiving the communi- 
cation of Scotti, positively refused him passp(»*ts to continue his 
journey, declaring that he must previously consult the Emperor 
and the King of England. Dubois wrote accordingly to Stanhope 
at Hanover. But the British Minister, knowing the restless tem- 
per and ambitious views of Alberoni, and how little reliance could 
be placed on his professions and promises, thought that the time for 
negotiation with him had gone by, and said in his answer to Da- 
^ bois (2), We shall act wrong if we do not cons(didate the peace 
^ by the removal of the minister who has kindled the war^ and as 
^ he will never consent to peace till |he finds his ruin inevitable, 
' from the continuance of the war, we must make his disgrace an 
^ absolute condition of the peace. Fpr, as his unbounded ambition 
' has been the sole cause of the war which he undertook, in 
^ defiance of the most solemn engagements, and in breach of tbe 
' most solemn promises, if he is compelled to accept peace he will 
' only yield to necessity,' with the resolution to seize the first op- 
^ portunity of vengeance. It is not to be imagined that he will 
*' ever lose sight of his vast designs^ or lay aside the intention 
' of again bringing them forward whenever the recovery of his 
^ strength, and the remissness of the allied powers, may flatter him 
' with the hopes of better success. He is skilled in. procuring all 

(1) It appears that the English ministers daring July 81. 1719. ( Bardwiclie Papers, rol- "^''' ^ 

all the svmmer strongly remonstrated with the (i) Stanhope to Dabois, Hanover, Aagust n- 

Austrian on their employing sach insafficient 1719. Hardwiclte Papers, and Coxe's Copies* on- 

forces. " ie n'ai cess^ de le representer k M. de ginal in French. 
" Pettterrieder," writes Stanhope to St. Saphorin, 
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^* flie eonneetfons neoeaMry tw tte aeoom jjilishmeiit of hb Bchanet. 
^* He will be oarefal to caltivate those oonnecticHis, and in dafe 
'^ time he will employ them so much the more dangerously for your 
*' nation and ours, inasmuch as his past imprudences will render 
*^ him more eircumspect^ and his past failures more ardent He 
'^ himself has warned us against the dangers of a deceitful peace; 
'^ he is incapable of consenting to any other; be thinks it no re- 
'^ proach to do any thing to which his strength is equal ; and we 
^^ ought to thank God that he did not more exactly calculate his 
'^ power, and his undertakings. He acknowledges noolher peace but 
'^ exhaustion and weakness ; and when, therefore, he is reduced to 
^^ these, let us not allow him to recover. Let us exact from Philip 
** his dismissal from Spain. Wo cannot propose to his Majesty any 
^^ condition which will be more advantageous both for himself and 
^^ his people. Let us hold forth this example to Europe, as ti 
*^ means of intimidating any turbulent minister who breaks the 
^^ most solemn treaties, and attacks the persons of princes in the 
^^ must scandalous manner. When Cardinal Alberoni is once dri« 
" Ten from Spain, the Spaniards will never consent to his again 
^^ coming into administration ; even their Catholic Majesties will 
*^ haye suffered too tnuch from his pernicious counsels to desire his 
^^ return. In a word, any peace made by the Cardinal will be only 
*'^ an armistice of uncertain duration; nor ^can we depend upon 
'^ any treaty till we make it with a Spanish minister whose sys- 
'^ tern is directly opposite to that of Alberoni, as well in regard to 
*' France in particular, as to Europe in general. 

This determination, backed by that of France, produced, as 
might be expected, a powerful effect at Madrid. However great 
the genius of the Prime Minister, men felt that it might be pur- 
chased too dearly by the prolongation of an unequal and disastrous . 
war. His old friends began to drop from him ; his enemies to re- 
new and redouble their attacks. The confessor of Philip, finding 
that Alberoni wished to supplant him and appoint another to his 
office, immediately discovered that the Cardinal was a very dange- 
rous Minister. The AssA rETA, moved by some womanish resent- 
ments (1), began to shake his influence with her Royal mistress. 
The grandees looked down with ignorant pride on the son of a 
gardener, and could neither forgive his origin below nor his eleva- 
tion above them* Several of their order even went so far as to 
enter into a concert of measures with the Regent, who on his part 
well knew that though it might be unsafe to trust their friendships, 
he could rely on their sincerity o( hatred (2). Bul^ the finishing 

(t) Alberoni, during th« l«it tew months ot his '*«itas riolenciat d« hq Ettrangero.*' (Conent, 

power, had grown more and more Imperions. Tol. ii. p. 894.) 

" Machos honbres," says lan Phelipe. " dignos de (s)<" Sensit (Artabanus) vetus regnandi, fatsos 

" la mayor atanQi^n, saltan ajados da sn prasen- " in amore, odia non fingere." (Tacit. Annal. lib. 

" ctai... iHeian algnnoi 400 mengras trabajos " tI. c. 44.) 
" havian padecido en tan dilatadt guerra quo en 
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stroke to the power of the mighty minister came from an English 
hand — from one of the most singular and striking characters of thai 
or of any age. 

Charles Lord Mordaunt, born in 1658, became in 1689 Earl of 
Monmouth by creation, and in 1697 Earl of Peterborough by dc> 
scent. As a military man his character stands deservedly high, as a 
diplomatist also he possessed great merit ; but as a politician it 
seems scarcely possible to award him any praise. In that depart- 
ment, his splendid genius, was utterly obscured and eclipsed by his 
wayward temper. Vain, selfish, and ungovernable — ^always in a 
quarrel, and on a journey — he was never thoroughly trusted by 
any party, nor pcrseveringly active at any place. His conduct in 
Fenwick's conspiracy appears to have been most unjustifiable, and 
provoked even the mild and cautious Somers into expressions of 
undisguised contempt : — " As to my Lord Monmouth, his dis- 
*' courses are so various, and if those were of the same tenor, his 
^^ resolutions are so changeable, that what he will do must be left 
'^ to chnnce. His main business is to get out of the Tower, and 
" in order to that he is ready to do any thing (1)." — But it might 
not be difficult to confirm the least favourable features of bis por- 
trait from the words not of his enemies, but of his personal and po- 
litical friends:—^'! can assure you,'' writes Bolmgbroke to the 
Ambassador at the Hague, ^' that all I found by the letters sent by 
" the courier from Lord Peterborough, was that his head was ex- 
*'* tremely hot, and confused with various indigested schemes.'' 
And again, '^ I may tell your Excellency in confidence, that I have 
" a letter of twenty sheets from Lord Peterborough, wherein the 
^' whole world is parcelled out, as if with a fiat and the breath 
^' of his mouth it could be accomplished (2)." In the same corre- 
spondence we find Prior sneering at Lord Peterborough's fondness 
for Quixotic enterprises •. — " I do not question but he will take 
" Bender on his way home from Vienna (3)." Pope observes '^ He 
^^ has too much wit as well as courage to make a solid general (4)." 
** I love the hang-dog dearly," is the dubious praise of Swift (5). 
His friends suffered from his weaknesses and his servants profited 
by them. On one occasion, when he was abroad, his steward 
pulled down without his knowledge, a wing of his country house 9 
sold the materials for his own profit; and, not satisfied with this, 
actually sent my Lord a bill for repairs (6) ! Yet sometimes Lord 
Peterborough showed economy, like every thing else by fits and 
in extremes. ^^ It is a comica^sight," writes alady from Bath in 
'^ 1725, to see him with his blue riband and star, and a cabbage 



(1) Lord Somen to the Duke of Shrewsbury, (S) Prior to Lord fiolincrbroke, Paris. Sept. 9. 
January S6. 1696, printed in the Shrewsbury cor- 1718. 

respondence. (4) Pope to Swift, January 18. 1788. 

(6) Journal to Stella, January 10. 1718. 

(8) Letters to Lord Raby, May 8. and May 18» (6) See Swift's Directions to ServanU. (Works, 
1711. Tol. xU. p. U4.) 
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'^ ander eacbarm^ or a chicken in bis band, vhicb, after be bim- 
'* self has parchased at market, be carries home for his din- 
*'ner(l)." 

This last of the knights^rrant, while wandering in Italy, in 171 7, 
met with an adventure as unpleasant as any of Don Quixote's. Ho 
was suddenly arrested at Bologna, by order of the Papal Legate, 
and conyeyed to Fort Urbino, where he was closely imprisoned 
for a month, and no person allowed to speak with him. It appears 
that he was suspected of some design against the Pretender's life — 
a charge of which it is hardly necessary to assert the absolute 
falsehood (2) ; and he was set at liberty with every possible civility 
and reparation. The English Government, however, warmly 
resented this insult to an English subject, and it was for some time 
doubtful whether the squadron of Admiral Byng should not be 
directed to avenge it. 

In the summer of 1719 Lord Peterborough was at Paris; and 
though neither employed nor trusted by his government, resolved 
to play some part in their affairs. He contrived to enter into con- 
fidential correspondence with the Duke of Parma> whom it was of 
great importance to detach from the cause of Albcroni, in order to 
prevail through the Duke upon his niece, the Queen of Spain. To 
prevent suspicion, Peterborough refused to proceed in person to 
the Duke's Gourt» but undertook to meet an accredited agent from 
Parma at Novi, in the Piedmontese States (3). There a conference 
\7as accordingly held ; and there Peterborough, exerting his usual 
skill and meeting his usual success, obtained that letters should be 
immediately despatched to Queen Elizabeth Farnese, earnestly 
pressing for Alberoni's removal. At nearly the same time. Mar- 
quis Scotti having been gained by a present of fifty thousand crowns 
from the Regent, returned to Madrid to counterwork his late 
employer, and to use his personal influence over the mind of the 
Queen. 

All these little rills of intrigue, when they flowed together, pro- 
duced an irresistible torrent. On the evening of the 4th of De- 
cember, Alberoni had transacted business as usual with the King, 
and seen no change in his Majesty ; but next morning there was 



(1) Lady Herrey to Mrs. Howard, Jvne 7. 17t8. (S}Earl ofPeterboroagh to Earl Stanhope, Novl, 

Suffolk Letters. Nor. SO. 1719. Appendix, vol. 11. According to 

(s) The conduct of King George's GoTernroent, San Phelipe, Lord Peterboroagb had been re- 
ts regards the Pretender's life, was not only above quested by the Regent to begin this negotiation, 
•ospicion, but most laudably active. I find, for but it seems, on the contrary, to have proceeded 
eumple, in Boyer^s Political State. 1719, vol. II. solely from himself. Dubois writes to Stanhope 
p. SU., that " Paul Miller, a private trooper In (October 20. 1719. HardwiclLe Papers, i^xxxviii.). 
*' the Horse Grenadiers, having made a proposal '• My Lord Peterborough est en flfcon avcc 

" to Mr. Secretary Graggs to go and assassinate •• tonte sorte de gens U pent faire pen de blen 

" the Pretender, was by Mr. Secretiry's warrant " et beaucoup plus de mai. J'y prendral garde 

"presently taken Into custody of Mr. Bill, the •' sans reffaroucher. Je rends tres-humbles graces 

" Messenger ; and the maUer being laid before *' a v. Exc. de hi bonte qu'elle a «u de m'avertir 

" tiie Lords Justices, their Excellencies ordered '< Ue ses indiscretions." 
' that he should immediately be discharged out 
- of his Majesty's service, and proceeded against 
" «lth the utmost sevefiiy.'* 
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pot into iii baBdt a Royal Decree diamiaiiiig him ftma all bi» 
eitiplcgrmeiils, and commanding him to leave Madrid in eight days 
and the Spanish territories in twenty-one. All his endeavonta to 
obtain an audience of the King or Qoeen wwe in Tain ; and, 
though permitted to write, he fonnd his letter unheeded. He waa 
compelled to set out within the time appointed^ and had the furthr 
mortfOcation of heing oyertaken at Lerida by an officer sent to 
search for papers which were missing (hnn the poblie oiBcea, 
and whicb were discovered in the Gardinars baggage. It waa, 
boweyer, some consolation to him before bis departure^ to te^ 
eeiTe tbe Tisits and bear the condolences of larger and more 
splendid levees than had ever flocked around him in the meri^ 
dian of bis power. Many who bad hitherto stood aloof, or eveft 
opposed bim, now forgot tus errors^ and hastened to acknowledge 
his services. Such conduct the Cardinal himself calls a riddle (1) 9 
but it is familiar to the Spaniards 1 their noble character sel- 
dom bends before the mighty, and never turns aside from the 
Callen l 

Cardinal Albcroni pursued bis journey to Italy, whcve be passed 
the remainder of his long and checkered life ; at first in^xlle and 
concealment, at length in Papal conOdence and favour. He sur- 
vived till 1752, and I riiall hereaftcar have occasion to mention him 
again as fomenting tbe discords in tbe Pretender's family. His 
attempt against the little republic of San Marino was still more 
unworthy ; and even bad it been successful, would have brought 
no advantage commensurate to its disgrace. But Alberoni could 
never remain tranquil. It would seem, in fact, as if supapior ta- 
lents were often conjoined by nature with a certain restlessness 
which compels them to seek out for themselves some employnient. 
Few men who could be useful in action are happy in retirement. 

It was hoped by the Court of Madrid that tbe dismissal of Albe- 
roni would appease the Allied Powers, and obtain more favourable 
terms of peace, in reply to tbe States-General, Philip still con- 
tinued to insist on the proposals lately made by bis minister, and to 
reftise bis accession to the Quadruple Treaty. Under these cir- 
eomslances both Stanhope and Dubois saw the necessity of renewed 
exertions. Stanhope undertook another journey to Paris, and con- 
certed bis measures with tbe French and ibe Imperial ministers ; 
and on the 1 9th of January, 1 720, was signed by the§e three states- 
men a declaration, binding themselves not to admit any conditions 
contrary to the Quadruple Alliance. Immediately afterwards 
Stanbijpe despatched Schaub, hjs confidential secretary, to carry a 
duplicate of this declaration to Madrid (2), while Dubois, on his 
part, sent directions to Marquis Scotti, Father d'Aubenton, and 
others hi the French interest, to unite tbeh^ exertions with 

(1) See his Apolonr, Hist. Regiiler, 17tt. p. (t>tlif» 4kiplh»i^ vltb the orifiiMlsiiMtoret. 
M9. if preserTe4 in tbe Hanlwioiie rtpef». v*l. aurU. 
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Sdhanb's, and nse their iDfluenoe over Elizabeth. The atnigi^ 
was arduous, from the diffleulty of prevailing with the Qneen $ 
but that point once gained, it was more easy for her to prevail with 
her husband. Some difficulties that could oot then be oreroome 
were eluded by referring them to be discussed at a future congress, 
to be held at Cambray. But on the 26th of January Philip issued 
a decree, announcing his accession to the Quadruple AHianee^and 
declaring that he gave peace to Europe at the expense of his rights 
and possessions. He also renewed, his renunciations of the French 
Grown, and promised to evacuate Sicily and Sardinia within six 
months— a condition which he punctually performed. It is re* 
markable that the orders to the Marquis De Lede arrived just as 
the two armies, drawn out in front of Palermo, were in motion 
against each other, and on the point of engaging in a great and 
decisive battle. Thus was that unnecessary bloodshed succesa* 
faQy averted; and thus, by the firmness, skiU, and union of the 
French and English Governments, and especially of Stanhope and 
Dubois, were laid the foundations of a solid and happy peace for 
Europe, which endured tar upwards of twelve years. 

In the affairs of the North the union of England and France was 
DO less salutary. On the death of the King of Sweden, the new 
Qneen had been glad to conclude a peace with George the First, 
and to yield to him the duchies of Bremen and Yerdea. Poland 
was satisfied with the acknowledgment of King Augustus. Prussia 
also, after much n(^otiation, agreed to a suspension of arms, ac- 
cepting Stettin and some other Swedish territory. But the Czar 
and the King of Denmark, seeing Sweden drained of men and 
money, and cyen of provisions ft), and deprived of her military 
ruler^ were not to be appeased with moderate concessions, and 
sought for the total ruin of that monarchy. In this state of things, 
tlie Cabinet of St. James's combined with that of the Palais^Royal 
to ofibr, and if necessary to enforce, f heir mediation between the 
warring powers. Lord Carteret, a young statesmen of the highest 
promise, was sent ambassador to Stockholm ; and Sir John Norris, 
with eleven men-of-war, sailed for the BaMic. Neither the Am- 
iiassador nor the Admiral could, at firsts prevail. The Russian 
fleet ravaged the codsts of Sweden with dreadful havoc, burning 
above a thousand villages, and the townof Nykoping, which, next 
to Stockholm and Gothenburg, was reckoned the most cooMer- 
able in the kingdom. Remonstrances and threats were used in 
vain; and at length Stanhope, then at Hanover, sent orders to 
Norris to treat the Russian fleet as Byng had the Spanish (S). 

(1) " Ontre r^pnlsement d'argent oil Ie« SoMols (!) '' E* SnMs m*a done plw d^Mlra resMMiree 

** M IfOQTWt, lis aanqneafe tussl d« vlvrvs, et " qae noire escadre et elle en convienk At«c let 

" Ton nous mande qu'ils n'en oat que poor trola ** qaafcr* f aineavx qtUdotreallnMSsMiaentJoin- 

" oa qoalM looKpow Umi le MjaiiiBe." (Stan- " dM &otr« Antral, U en aura gulnae , et poorvu 

bope to Dnbola, Hanover, July 8i, «lt9. Iitr4- " <|w Ift teMe enjiU • on 0, mm kMardnmit nn 

vicke Papers, Tol. xuix.) " aonbti; qiioivM B«n m sojom y«i mm «p- 
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The Admiral consequeDtly effected bis janciion Yfiih the Swedish 
men-of-war at Carlscroon, and was proceeding in search of their 
enemy, when the Czar, alarmed at this combination, and Qnding 
the intention serious, hastily recalled his fleet. Still, however, 
he brooded over fature yictories, and entertained no thoughts of 
peace. The Danes, being weaker, appeared more reasonable. 
They had already taken Mar&trand, and threatened Gothenburg, 
when the interference of England forced them to desist, aad to 
conclude a treaty, accepting a sum of money as an equivalent for 
their conquests (1). And thus, in 1720, of the Ave Powers leagued 
against Sweden, none except the Czar remained in arms. 

It is not to be supposed that these negotiations, 'either with 
Spain or Sweden, were carried on without frequent rubs and jars 
from the Hanoverian faction. A letter ofCraggs at this period 
lifts up a C(n*ner of the veil which the loyalty of the ministers 
hung over the frailties of the favourites. He inveighs most se- 
verely against the undue power and selQsh views of fiernsdorf, and 
the extreme rapacity of all the Germans. *^ It is incredible," he 
adds, ^' what prejudice all these sales of oflSces do to the King's 
*'' service; for, to complete our misfortunes, I have remarked that 
'^ there is no distinction of persons or circumstances — Jacobites, 
^^ Tories, Papists, at the Exchange or in the Church, by land or 
^^ by sea, during the session or in the recess ; nothing is objected to, 
'^ provided there is money..,.. You see that at the rate we are now 
^^ going on. Lord Stanhope is on the point of resigning every day. 
^^ It is possible that his friends may continue in out of pure res- 
^* pect to the King, but without hoping to do the least good (2)." 
There is certainly much passion and exaggeration in this'picture ; 
but still Lord Chesterfield's bitter sarcasm was not quite without 
some pretext, when he said some years afterwards, ^^ If we have 
^^ a mind effectually to prevent the Pretender from ever obtain- 
^^ ing this crown, we should make him Elector of Hanover, for 
^' the people of England will never fetch another King from 
" thence (3) ! '* 

King George arrived in London from his German states on the 
14th of November, and opened Parliament in person nine days 
afterwards. The tirst and most important measure of the session 
was the celebrated Peerage Bill, which had already been brought 
forward in the previous winter ; but which I have not noticed till 
now, in order to present a more clear and connected account of it. 

The creation of twelve Peers to establish a majority for the 
Court had been justly reprobated in Lord Oxford's administration, 

" pr^heiuion qoe les Danois ne viennrnt ta te- Srhaab. Oet. IS. 1719. Hardwicke Ptpen, toI. 
" coara des Rusms " (Stanhope to DaboU, July xxxTli.) 

31- "J9 ) (I) Secretary Crtfgs to Mr. Schaub. Jane 90. 

(1)" S. M. Daaoise qui a'a pas uo dacat pour 17}9. Appendix. 

" defrayer aes besolna, eat-il encore capable de (s) H. Walpole's Letters to Sir H.Mann. Decern- 

" refuser de bonnes ftommes IP Si on angmenie la ber9. 17VS. i 

" dose ne te ie vrolral Jamtia!" (Craggs to "^ "' 
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and had formed an article in his impeachment. The punishment 
of the wrongdoer might be suiBcient to satisry the multitude ; but 
reflecting men would naturally consider whether any means existed 
to prevent the recurrence of the wrong, or whether the danger 
might not be more tolerable than the remedy. It was the remem- 
brance of that outrage which Crst gave rise to the project of lU 
miting the King's prerogative in the creation of Peers. But this, 
like other projects for the improvement of the constitution might 
perhaps have remained dormant for a considerable time, had it 
not been quickened by the personal difSculties and fears of Mi- 
nisters. The German favourites, hungering for titles and honours, 
were constantly pressing to repeal the limitations of the Act of 
Settlement, and a restraint upon new creations of Peers would 
have been very useful as a further and final barrier against their 
selfish ambition. A still more powerful motive was supplied by 
the unhappy division in the Royal family. The exasperation of 
the Prince of Wales, and some incautious expressions ascribed to 
him, made Stanhope and Sunderland apprehend his measures on 
coming to the throne; and Sunderland did not hesitate to tell 
Lord [Midleton, the Chancellor of Ireland, when attempting to 
persuade him, that '^ ridiculous not to say mad things would be 
*' done in case of a certain event (1)." Nor was it expected that 
the measure would encounter any very formidable opposition. 
The King was easily induced by jealousy of his son, and (he 
total absence of any arbitrary views on his own part, to consent to 
relinquish this great branch of the Royal prerogative; in fact, he 
gave the measure not merely his cold consent, but his hearty con- 
currence. The Lords, it was thought, would readily pass a 
measure which so highly raised their individual importance. In 
the Commons the Tories would no doubt oppose it ; but the Whigs 
had a vast majority ; and the chief members of that party, whe- 
ther in office or in opposition, had repeatedly inveighed against the 
unconstitutional measure of Lord Oxford, and urged that the 
Crown ought in future to be debarred from a prerogative which 
bad once so seriously endangered the liberties, not only of Eng- 
land, but of Europe. It was therefore with no unreasonable con- 
fidence of victory, that the measure was proposed. 

On the 28th of February the Duke of Somerset, the first Pro- 
testant Peer, called the attention of the House of Lords to this 
subject, and gave the first idea of the intended bill. He was se- 
conded by the Duke of Argyie, and opposed by the Earl of Oxford. 
Two days afterwards Lord Stanhope brought down a message from 
the King, that '^ His Majesty has so much at heart the settling the 
^' Peerage of the whole kingdom upon such a foundation as may 
^^ secure the freedom and constitution of Parliament in all future 

(1) Lord Wdleton'f Kiantef , Coze's Walpole. 
!• 17 
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" ages, that he is willing his prerogative stand not in the way of 
** so great and necessary a work." Accordingly 6n the 3a of- 
March, the Lords, in a committee of the whole House, discussed 
eleven resolutions, which were proposed as the groundwork of the 
future bill. By these it was provided, that the English Peers should 
not be increased beyond six of their present number, with an ex- 
ception in favour of Princes of the blood ; that for every extinction 
there might be a new creation ; that no peerages should hereafter 
be granted foir any longer tenure than to the grantee, and to the 
heirs male of his body j that instead of the sixteen elective Peers 
from Scotland, the King should name twenty-five as hereditary 
from that part of the kingdom ,- and that this number, on the fai- 
lure of heirs male, shotild be supplied from the remaining Scotch 
Peers. 

It is remarkable, that the debate which arose upon this plao 
iseems to have turned exclusively upon the Scotch portion of it. 
IjovA Gowper forcibly argued that ^^ what was intended to be done 
^ ^ with relation to the Scottish Peerage was a manifest violation of 
*^ the Treaty of Union, and the highest piece of injustice; and that 
^^ the Scottish Peers who should he excluded from the number of 
" the twenty-five hereditary would be in a worse condition than 
*^ any other subject, since they would be neither representing nor 
*^ represented." On the other part, it was maintained by the Dukes 
of Roxburgh and Montrose, ^' that the settling the Peerage in the 
'^ manner proposed was rather a benefit than a disadvantage to the 
^^ Scottish peerage, whose representatives were thereby increased 
" by nine ; and as for those Peers who, for the present, would be 
" excluded, they would afterwards have a chance to come in upon 
*' failure of any of the twenty-five.** Lord Townshend, the leader 
of the Whigs in opposition, and Lord Nottingham, who guided a 
small section of the Tories, both declared that they were not 
against limiting the Peerage, but only against the doing it in a 
manner which, in their opinion, was unjust; and in fact, it may be 
observed, that the Scotch clauses were by no means required for 
the general object of the bill. On a division, however, the endre 
resolutions were carried by 83 votes against 30. 

A bill on these principles was accordingly brought in, and it 
passed through most of its stages without further opposition. But 
a considerable ferment had meanwhile arisen out of doors ; and on 
the 14th of April, the day appointed for the third reading. Stan- 
hope declared, ^^ that this bill had made a great noise and raised 
*' strange apprehensions ; and since the design of it had been so 
*^ misrepresented^ and so misunderstood that it was likely to meet 
'^ with great opposition in the other House, bethought it advisable 
** to let that matter lie still till a more proper opportunity.'* The 
Ml was accordingly dropped for that Session, with the declared 
purpose of reviving it in ttie next. 
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During this mterval it may veil be supposed that neither the 
friends nor the adversaries of the bill were idle. An eager war of 
pens had already begun. One of the pamphlets against the mea- 
sure was written by Walpole ; but the palms of this political con- 
troversy were undoubtedly borne away by Addison on the one 
side, and by Steele on the other. Addison supported the bill in a 
paper called '* The Old Whig ; " a powerful argument, and his last 
dying eflfort , for he expired not many weeks afterwards. He was 
ably answered by Steele^ under the name of the ^^ Plebeian;" Ad* 
dison rejoined ; and it is painful to find that these two acoomplisbed 
friends, after such long and cordial intimacy, should be not mere* 
ly. estranged in sentiment, but indulge in personal reflections on 
each other. It was the object of the Old Whig to show that in 
ancient times no such unlimited prerogative of creating Peers had 
been vested in the Grown— that the abuse of that prerogative in 
the late reign called aloud for its limitation— and that the Com- 
mons would be more truly independent, and less liable to corrupt 
influence, when the Crown could no longer hold out to their chief 
members a prospect of hereditary honours. On the other hand, the 
Plebeian i)roved that the bill tended to establish an unmitigated 
aristocracy, and pointed out the evils attendant on that form of go- 
vernment. The subject appears of so much constitutional impor- 
tance, that the reader will perhaps forgive me for oflering some 
thoughts both on the question itself, and on the true principle and 
object of the Peerage. 

Even in very early stages of society, the evils of pure despotism 
and of pure democracy were severely felt, and found to be nearly 
akin. The same violent bursts of passion, the same sudden changes 
of purpose, and the same blind fondness for favourites, which 
are the vices of a single tyrant, were seen no less to prevail in the 
assemblies of the sovereign people. ^^When once democracy," 
says Thucydides, ^^ became unrestrained at Athens, rival statesman 
'^ applied themselves only to please the multitude, and let ga the 
'* care of the commonwealth (1)." In absolute monarchies, likewise, 
men looked rather to the favour of the sovereign than to the ser- 
vice of the state. In both cases, therefore, was felt the necessity 
of some check, and in both cases was soon established an assembly 
of chief men to take some part of the sovereign power, and to give 
moderation and steadiness to the government. 

It is remarkable, however, that this institution has in difiTerent 
stales proceeded on quite opposite principles. In free cities tho 
original intention has been to give increased authority to old age. 
This idea will be found to run throughout, and the titles Gerontes, 
Senators, Patricians, Presbyters, Signory, Aldermen, have all the 
same primitive meaning. In early stages of society, when all men 
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are equally nnedacated, age and experience wonid of course pos* 
sess much more value than M^hen mental cultiyation may some- 
times raise a schoolboy of sixteen above a ploughman of sixty. 

In conquered countries, on the other hand, the principal follow- 
ers of the conqueror, dividing the lands amongst themselves or 
holding mUitary Qefs for life, have commonly formed an assembly 
as a check upon absolute power. This assembly was composed, 
not on the principle of seniority or superior wisdom, but on the 
principle either ojf military courage or of a large stake in the com- 
monwealth. Such was the case with most of the kingdoms that 
arose from the ruins of the Roman Empire ; such was the case also 
with the Norman rulers of England. 

But though these institutions have sprung frpm such opposite 
origins, it is very remarkable that they all have.tended to the same 
result. Though neither the wisdom of age nor courage in the field 
have ever been thought hereditary qualities, yet the hereditary 
principle has nearly every where prevailed over the elective. The 
modes have indeed been veiy various. In many cases where the 
hereditary principle was not established by law, it has been adopted 
in practice. In many others it was favoured by the law of al- 
lowing the Senators to fill up their vacancies by officers (and such 
were the Roman Censors (1) of their own body. Sometimes a right 
of primogeniture has been acknowledged, sometimes there has 
been an equal enjoyment but a perpetual inalienability of the 
family estates. In England the elder son is usually expected to 
marry, in Venice it was the younger (2). These, however, are 
only diSierent means to a common end — ^the hereditary transmission 
of power. . 

The reason why ' this should be is apparent even from so slight a 
sketch as I have given. If a Senate be intended as a check on Kings 
o]r on multitudes, it follows that to have all its members appointed 
either by the prerogative of the King or by the election of the mul- 
titude, is to recur to that very power which it wa's wished to control. 
It is to change the operation but not to diminish the force of a 
single or a many-headed tyranny. Thus therefore he who desires 
to see an Upper House chosen by the people or appointed by the 
Crown for life, seems to me utterly to mistake the true origin and 
object of the institution itself. 

Of the practical value of this hereditary principle there was 
never, perhaps, a higher testimony nor a more striking illustration 
than that which was given, in his later days, by one of the great 



(1) " Les s^nats ripabllcalns constilii^s arec la however, qnlte certain, that tbe heads of the _ 

** pens^e toqjonrs dominante de la perpitnlti, ont clent families In erery generation, alvaya 1m- 

" en giniral M aatorisis k se recmtcr eux-md- came members of that assembly. 
** mes , tant6t par nn scrnlin entre tons les mem- (2) " On a remarqni qnerarement les Vtaltieng 

** bres, tantdt par I'dleotion de qaelqnes offlclers ** Alevaientii la dignity docale on homme ayant 

" tlr^s de tears corps , tels qne les Censenrs/ " encore sa femme De \k Tasage de ne nmriw 

(Sismondl, de rifliment Aristocratiqne.) Withont " ordinairement qne les cadets di^is les grandee 

plunging Into itiki difflcnlt and ranch debated sub- " malsoni." (Dum JfiaL de Yelllfe, ch. ndx. TOl. 

Ject, the adiolMion Into the Roman senate, it Is, II. p. mt.) 
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masters ot^ mankind. ^' I have beard Napoleon," says M. de 
Sianondi, ^^ observe during the Hundred Days, that government 
^' might be compared to sailing. It is necessary to have two 
" elements before your ship can sail. You must, in like manner, 
" have two elements befcnre you can direct the vessel of the State, 
'^ so tbat you may have a stay in the one against the other. You 
^^ can never direct a balloon, because floating as it does in a single 
" element you have no point d'appui to withstand the storms which 
'* agitate that element. Thus also tliere can be no point d'appih, 
^' no possibility of direction, in pure democracy ; but when com- 
^^ bined with aristocracy, yon may work the one element against 
«^ the other, and steer the vessel by their diSFerent powers (1)." 

Inheritance is therefore a fundamental and* necessary principle 
of the Peerage. But it has, I conceive, another principle not less 
fundamental, — ^that this assembly should always be recruited by 
the most eminent warriors, statesmen, and lawyers of every age. 
It is this constant influx that keeps the current clear, and prevents 
it from degenerating into a torpid and stagnant pool. Without 
such accessions, I do not hesitate to say that the House of Lords 
neither could nor should exist. The limitations proposed hf 
Stanhope and Sunderland would, indeed, have increased ttie power 
and importance of the Lords for a season ; but would, most surely, 
by impairing their utility, have undermined their foundation and 
produced their downfall. The Peers, shut up in inaccessible 
dignity, would have learnt to look down on him whom even^the 
highest services could not raise to an equality with themselves, 
unless by the previous extinction of one of their own number. 
The aspiring soldier or statesman would have lost one great motive 
for exertion. Even a Nelson could no longer have expected the 
same honours which had formerly rewarded an Anson or a Hawke. 
In many minds a sense of emulation would be altc^ether deadened. 
Many others (for such will always be the case with men of genius), 
finding that they could not rise to dignity by the institutions of the 
State, would attempt to rise over those institutions, and become 
noisy agitat(»rs instead of useful citizens. What has been the cause 
of the continued usefulness and authority of the British Peerage ? 
—what has kept it firm and unshaken while so many neighbouring 
aristocracies have tottered to decay, or fallen before political con- 
vulsions? It is because their families are constantly coming from 
the peo(de and returning to the people? — ^they have been an [in- 
stitution, not a caste— not a separate and jealous oligarchy, like 
that of Yenice, asserting for themselves and for all their descendants 
an inborn supericnrity over their brother nolen. With us, how many 
sons of ploughmen or of weavers, ennobled for their services^ sit 

(1) See a maitAly euay Iiy H. de fllimoiidl, luTe alio read ▼Kb ^MatpleaAiM and Instnietloii 
" Ou Princa daw Iw Pays hUttw,^ pnbliiliad in bis Enay svr VElteieni AristoeratlQM, Itt the Mune 
tbe RenM mtm dlficon. Po|it. Oclofwr, l«W. I periodical, July and Aofiut. MM, 
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side by side with the loftiest of the Somersets and Howards! With 
us the younger children of the Peer return to the rank of Com- 
moners, and his grandchildren merge again completely in the great 
body of the people. Such is the true principle of usefulness and 
yitality in the British Peerage; and he who would limit its number, 
is as much its enemy and the country's, as he who endeavours to 
sap its hereditary honours. 

It is true that the King's pojret of iniireasing the Peerage might 
be stretched to an unlimited extent, and for a factious purpose, so 
as utterly to overthrow the Constitution. But many other branches 
of the Hoyal prerogative are, in like manner, liable to abuse and 
encroachment. Yet, we look upon the responsibility of Ministers 
as in almost every case a sufficient barrier ; and in the opinion of 
one of our greatest Judges, '* such public oppressions as tend to 
*^ dissolve the Constitution are cases which the law will not, out 
*^ of decency, suppose, being incapable of distrusting those whom 
^* it has invested with any part of the supreme power^ since such 
'* distrust would render the exercise of that power precarious and 
^' Impracticable (1)." I may add, that while the advantages of the 
King's prerogative to create Peers are constant and unceasing, the 
danger of its abuse is extremely rare. During the peaceful reigns of 
the four Georges such an idea was never at any moment entertained 
by any statesman. It was reserved for the tumultuous times ivhich 
preceded and which followed them. And on the whole, I would 
no more forego the benefits of the Royal prerogative from the pos- 
sibility of its misuse than I would prohibit navigatfon to prevent 
the danger of shipwrecks ! 

For theia reasons I believe that the Peerage Bill of 1719 was a 
narrow-^rainded, violent, and baneftd measure, founded on mistaken 
prineipleg, and tending to dangerous results. If it be asked on 
whom tbd blame of having planned it should mainly rest, it will 
be found stated by most of the later writers, 3uch as Coxe (2), that 
the measure was projected by Lord Sunderland. That statesman 
certainly pressed the bill with great warmth, and had a stronger 
interest in it, since the animosity of the Prince of Wales was espe* 
cially and personally levelled ^t himself amongst the Ministers. But 
on the other hand, I am bound not to omit that, in the debates of 
the House of Commons at the time. Lord Stanhope was attacked as 
the p)*ojeetor of the measure ; and that amidst the unpopularity 
of the Bill, the charge was never denied by himself or by his 
friends. 

If we next inquire to whom the praise of defeating lbi» measure 
is moat due, there can I thhik be no doubt that it bdoogs almost 
solely and exclusi vdy to Walpole . We learn from Speaker Onslow* 
that when the Whigs in opposition held a meeting at Devonshire 

(1) BltelutoM^f aomoMiii., inwk i. ok. a floe <•) llHM»ln •! Walyoie. foL i. p. m- 

alio book ir. th. il. Met. 1. 
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Honse daring (he recess to eonsider the coarse they should pursue 
apon this s!]£ject, the whole body appeared either favourable to 
the bill or despairing of any successful opposition to it. Very 
many considered it as a sound Whig measure to restrain a preroga«i 
tive against which they themselves had repeatedly inveighed, ai^d 
protested that they could not with any show of decency oppose it. 
Lord Townshend himself had already in the House of Lords ap- 
proved its principle, and several other Peers were not averse to 
the increased Importance which it would confer upon themselves. 
On the whole, it was the general opinion of ttie meeting that the 
bill should be permitted to pass without opposition, Walpole alono 
stood firm. He declared that this was the only point on which 
they could harass the Government with effect, and that \ke saw d 
spirit rising against it amongst the usual supporters of Uie admi^ 
nistration, and especially the independent country gentlenieq. 
One of these, he said, a member of the House of Commons, be had 
overheard declaring to another with many oaths, th^t though hif 
estate was no more than 8002. a year, and though he had no pre^ 
tension to the Peerage for himself, yet he would never consent ta 
the iqjustice of a perpetual exclusion to his family. ^^ Such a 
'' sentiment," added Walpole with his usual sagacity and foresight, 
^^ cannot fail to make its way. It will have a strong effect upon 
'' the whQle body of country gentlemen; and for my part I aty^ 
^' determined that if deserted by my party on this question, I will 
'^ singly stand forth and oppose it." Walpole's declaration pro^ 
duced much altercation and resentment, and many attempts were 
ipade to ishake his purpose ; but finding him firm, his friends gra- 
^nally came round to his opinion, and at length agreed to act with 
))im 9^ a body — ^to take no division on the ministerial project in tba 
Lords, but to resist it in the Cpmrnons, 

At the opening of the Session on the 23d of November, Ih^ 
Peerage BiU was announced by the following expressions of the 
Kipg's Speech r — ^' As I can truly affirm that no prince was ever 
*^ more zealous to increase his owu authority than I am to per- 
" petuate the liberty of my people, 1 hope you will think of all 
^' proper methods to establish and transmit to your posterity the 
*' freedom of our happy Constitution, and particularly to secure 
'^ that pa^rt which is most M^Xe to ^hu^e* 1 value myself upon 
^^ being the ^r^t who hath given yon ap opportunity of doing it { 
'^ and I m^ist recomm^pd to you to complete those measures which 
'' rqmaiped imperfect the last Session." Two days afterwards the 

hill was firought forward m the Lord^ by the Puke of Buckingham, 
to whom it had been intrusted by the Government, probably be- 
cause the Duke being a vehement Tory, his support might J)c ex- 
pected to gain some fotes from that ]party in the House of Commons, 
The measure was the same as thai proposed last Session j but in 
order to conciliate the Gonunons, the Ministers engaged to their 
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friends that in case of the bill passing the Lords would consent to 
part Tnth their privilege of Scandalum magnatum, and permit the 
Commons to administer an oath, and that the King -would give up 
the prerogative of pardoning after an impeachment — ^' mere 
" trifles/' observes Mr . Hallam, * ' in comparison with the innovatioa 
'* projected (1)/' 

According to previous arrangement, the Peerage Bill appears to 
have encountered no opposition in the Lords (except a speech from 
Earl Gowper), and it passed through all its stages in a very few 
days. But far different was its reception in the Commons. On the 
8th of December, it having been read a second time, the debate was 
taken on the question, '^ That this bill be conmiitted." The fate 
of the British Constitution seemed to hang suspended in the ba- 
lance. On the ministerial side, the chief speeches were those of 
Craggs, Lechmere, and Aislabie ; and though scarcely any parti- 
culars are preserved of them, we find them called by high authority 
'^very able performances (2)." Amongst the adversaries of the 
bill, the ingenuity and talent of Steele were as powerfully shown, 
and more fully reported. But by far the most splendid speech on 
that occasion was that of Walpole ; and it may, in fact, be doubted 
if any harangue of so much eloquence and effect had ever yet been 
delivered in the House of Commons ; whether we judge of it by the 
impression which we are told it produced, or by that which the 
records of it make upon ourselves (3). He began with great spirit : 
'^ That the usual path to the temple of honour had been through 
" the temple of virtue; but, by this bill, it was now to be only 
^^ through the sepulchre of a dead ancestor." He inveighed 
against Stanhope, ''who,'' he said, ''having got into the House 
of Peers, is now desirous to shut the door after him;" he 
touched with infinite caution and address on the unhappy breach 
in the Royal family ; he drew a striking picture of the evils and 
injustice of the Scotch clauses of the bill. In his skilful hands 
an argument was derived even from his own party tactics, that 
no division should be taken in the other House; " for surdy," 
he urged, " the great unanimity with which this bill has passed 
" the Lords ought to inspire some jealousy in the Commons." 
On the dangers to the constitution and to freedom he enlarged 
vrith all the eloquence of truth : '' That this bill will secure 
*' the liberty of Parliament I totally deny; it will only secure a 
<' great preponderance to the Peers, and form them into a com- 
^' pact impenetrable phalanx." — '^ In this strain/' {says Speaker 
Onslow, ^' he bore down every thing before him." The effect was 
apparent in the triumphant result of the division^ when the Mi- 



(1) GonsUt. Hltt. Tol. ili. p. 8tt. For thetndiiee- (S) Walpole't reporiad tpeeeli wu In pett mM- 

Bent held out by MinUten, lee Lord Mldletop*! rare compiled from his own memonndA (Coze'i 

lUiiiites, Goxe*s Walpole, vol. U. p. ITS. Walpole, toI. 1. p. i».) Ihe nine, I fofpeot, wu 

. (t)SpMkerOii«low'»lMirlu. abo the cue vW stoele'i . . .. 
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nistershad only 177 votes and the Opposition 269. I ought not 
to omit that very many of those whose personal interest was sup- 
posed to be promoted by this bill did not hesitate to vote against it, 
and that the majority comprised the heirs of not a few sach fa- 
milies as Gompton, Devereux, and WiUoughby. To signalise their 
yictoryy the prevailing party immediately moved '' That this bill be 
*^ rejected," which they carried without resistance. ^ 

It is very remarkable that so signal and thorough a defeat of 
Afinisters does not appear to have loosened their hold of ofiBce, nor 
lost them a general majority in the House of Commons. I cannot 
discov^ that their parliamentary power afterwards was at all less 
sore and steady than before. So hopeless, indeed, seemed the 
prospect of overthrowing them that, as we shall find, Walpole, a 
few months afterwards, consented to accept a subordinate office 
under them, and became Paymaster of the Forces, while he pre^* 
Tailed upon Townshend to be named President of the Council. 
The Ministers, on their part, were of course no less rejoiced than 
strengthened by the accession of a statesman so far superior to any 
member of the House of Commons previously amongst them. But 
it appears that Stanhope and Sunderland had by no means relin- 
quished their darling project of the Peerage Bill ; tti^t they intended 
to revive it at a more fovourable opportunity ; and that Walpole, on 
accepting office, was induced to rdax his opposition to it. This 
is shown by the following passage in a letter from Craggs to Stan- 
hope at Hanover s— '' Mr, Walpole goes into Norfolk next week 
'^ for the summer. He was very explicit to me two days ago 
^' about the Scotch part of the Peerage Bill, which he will be 
'^ for (1)." It seems then that the Scotch clauses, against which 
Walpole had inveighed so eloquently in December, 1719, were 
secnre of his support in July, 1720, and that he had unworthily 
bartered his principles for power. He might perhaps have con- 
tinued more steady in opposing the other parts of the measure j 
but still I am of opinion, that had not the South Sea disaster inter- 
vened, and the deaths of Stanhope and Sunderland so speedily 
followed in succession, the Peerage Bill, no doubt with some 
changes and modifications, but still with the same pernicious 
tendency, would have been again brought forward by the Grovem- 
ment. In such a case I hope, however, that it would have been 
again rejected by the independent spirit of the House of Gonunons. 

(i) Cockpit, Mf n. 1710. stanhope Papers, and Goie'i ISS. 
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CHAPTER XL 



In the spring of 1720, the administration of Lord Stanhope had 
attained a high pitoh of success and renown. By negotiation, he 
had driven Alberoni from Madrid i by force, the Spaniards from 
Sicily. The authority of the Regent had been secured in France, 
and his friendship with England confirmed $ and some fresh difficol- 
ties which arose after Stanhope had left Paris in January, were 
adjusted by another journey of that Minister in March. At the 
same time the Cabinet of Vienna had been brought into a concert 
of measures, and the ancient alliance renewed with the Dutch. 
In the North, the confederacy against Sweden had been success- 
fully broken ; Prussians, Danes, and Poles were disarmed ; and 
the languid hostilities which the Gfar still continued from his want 
of temper, must, it was eyident, speedily terminate from his want 
of support (1). The Jacobites could no longer fix their station, or 
conduct their intrigues, on the neighbouring coasts ; an edict for 
their total baniahmeiit from France had been granted to Stan- 
hcfie at Paris (2). The Pretender had not left him a single great 
power to afford him aid or eountenance, and was reduced to 
VAgue hopes and empty promises— to the prophedes of monks or 
the dreams of exiles 1 Thus , therefore, the exertions of Stanhope 
had happily restored peace throughout Europe ; and it was by 
pursuing his policy, and treading in his footsteps, that Walpole 
afterwards preserved this blessing for so many years. 

At home, the prospect for Stanhope was not less cheering. He 
bad risen to much the highest place in the Royal confidence ; a 
fact so well understood, that we find it publicly mentioned In dome 
foreign State Papws of this period (3). The defeat on the Peerage 
Bill ha<i not shaken him or Sunderland ; they were not less strong 
with Parliament ; they were not less trusted by the King ; and 
the par ty of Walpcde, hopeless of overthrowing, consented to join 
them. This junction was on far from equal terms. It made no 
change at all in the measures, and but little in the men. Walpole 
received no higher place than Paymaster of the Forces (out of the 
Cabinet), nor Townshend thqin President of the Council; while 
Methuan was satisfied with an ofGice in the Royal Household (4). 

(1) The Peace of Nfstad between Rnssla and (4) The vacancies were made'bf the ^^^J^^ 
Sweden was signed Angnst, 1721. (Damont, Sappl. Kent, the Earl of Lincoln, and Mr. Bosoawen. Toe 
Corps Diplom. TOl. riil. part. 2. p. 86.) ' latter was rewarded with the Utle of VtwouBj 

(2) In March, 1720. SeeSt. Simon, Mem. Tol.XTiU. Falmouth. Lord Lincoln was a personal fn*™* 
p. 158. ed. 1829. of Stanhope, bad taken office onlj at his soUciia 

(3) Abb6 Dubois to H. Landi, Jan. 19. 17S0. (Hist, tion, and readily relinqnished it. 
Regi»t.p. 76,etc.) 
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Their rapport, accordingly, was by no means warm and willing ; 
they were treated as inferiors, and, of course, behaved as male- 
contents ; but at all events their opposition was disarmed, and their 
connection with the Tories brok^. Another great advantage at- 
tending their accession was, healing the breach in the Royal family. 
Walpole, who had lately ingratiated himself with the Prince of 
Wales, induced him to write a submissive letter to the King ; Stan- 
hope induced His Majesty to receive it favourably : a meeting en- 
sued, and a reconciliation was effected. This union, both of States- 
men and of Princes, dashed the best hopes of Jacobitism. Bishop 
Atterbury writes to James, that, though the reconciliation is far 
from sincere, it wiUby degrees become so, or that at least the appear- 
ances and consequences of it will be the same as if it really were. 
^* I think myself obliged," he adds, ^^ to represent this melfmcholy 
'^ truth, that there may be no expectation of any thing from 
*' hence, which will certainly not happen (1)." 

Such, then, was the prosperous aspect of affairs, when in June 
the King, attended by Stanhope, set out for his German dominions. 
But the happy calm was not of long continuance. It is now for me 
to relate how that glittering and hollow bubble, the South Sea 
Scheme, rising to the surface, broke the tranquillity and troubled 
the clearness of the waters. 

The South Sea Company was first formed by Harley in 1711, 
his object being to improve public credit, and to provide for the 
ftoating debts, which at that period amounted to nearly 10,000,000l« 
The Lord Treasurer, therefore, established a fund for that sum. 
He secured the interest by making permanent the duties on wine, 
vinegar, tobacco, and several others ; he allured the creditors by 
promising them the monopoly of trade to the Spanish coasts in 
America ; and the project was sanctioned both by Royal Charter 
and by Act of Parliament. Nor were the merchants slow in swal- 
lowing this gilded bait $ and the fancied Eldorado which shone 
before them dazzled even their discerning eyes. The exploits of 
Drake were quoted, and the dreams of Raleigh renewed, This 
spirit spread throughout the whole nation, apd many, who (scarcely 
knew whereabouts America lies, felt nevertheless quite certain of 
its being strewed with gold and gems. ]\J!eanwhile the partisans 
of Harley zealously forwarded this illusion, as tending to raise 
the reputation and secure the power of their chief; and they loudly 
vaunted the South Sea Scheme as the £!arl of Oxford's masters- 
piece, and as not unworthy of Sully or of Colbert. 

The negotiations of Utrecht, however, in this as in other 
matters, fell far short of the ministerial promises and of the public 
expectation. Instead of a free trade, or any approach to a free 
trade, with the American colonies, the Court of ]\Iadrid granted 

{1} Bishop Atterbury to James, BIay6/i7S0, Appendix. See also tbe Karchmont Papers, toI. (|, 

p. m. ■/ ^ 
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only, besides the shameful Asiento for negro slaves, the priyilege 
of settling some factories, and sending one annual ship ; and eyen 
this single ship was not unrestricted : it was to be under 500 tons 
burthen, and a considerable share of its profits to revert to the 
King of Spain. This shadow of a trade was bestowed by the 
British Government on the South Sea Ccnnpany, but it was very 
soon disturbed. Their first annual ship, the Koyal Prince, did 
not sail till 1717, and next year broke out the war with Spain ; 
when^ as I have already had occasion to relate, Alberoni, in 
defiance of the treaty, seized all the British goods and vessels in 
the Spanish ports. Still, however, the South Sea Company con- 
tinued, from its other resources, a flourishing and wealthy corpo- 
ration : its funds were high, its influence considerable, and it was 
considered on every occasion the rival and competitor of the Bank 
of England. 

At the close of 1719, when the King returned from Hanover, 
this aspiring Company availed itself of the wish of Ministers to 
lesseathe public debts by consolidating all the funds into one. Sir. 
John Blunt, once a scrivener, and then a leading South Sea Di- 
rector, laid before Stanhope, as chief minister, a proposal for this 
object. He was referred by Stanhope to Sunderland, as First Lord 
of the Treasury, and to Aislabie, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Several conferences ensued with the latter; several alterations 
were made in the scheme; and it was at length so far adjusted to 
the satisfaction of Ministers, that the subject was recommended to 
Parliament in the King's Speech (1). The great object was to buy 
up and diminish the biirth^n of the irredeemable Annuities granted 
in the two last reighs,. for the term, mostly, of 99 years, and 
amounting at this time to nearly 800,000/. a year. But when the 
question came on in the House of Commons, a wish was expressed 
by Mr. Brodrick and many more, that every other company should 
be at liberty to make offers. This, exclaims the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was like setting the national to auction ; and the only 
point on which all parties concurred was one which experience 
has proved to be totsdly wrong. *' I quite agreed with Ministers,*' 
says Mr. Brodrick, ^' that till the national debt was discharged, or 
^' at least in a fair way of being so, wc were not to expect to make 
^^ the figure we formerly had ! Nay, further, I said, till this was 
*^ done, we could not, properly speaking, call ourselves a nation!" 
At length, after some violent wrangling between Lechmere and 
Walpole(2), the House divided, and the question of competitioQ 
Iras carried by a very large majority. 

(1) Onr best tuthoritlM for IbimegotlaUoBraiid qaiN (o be read with miieh nupieloii ; Aisltbi* 

the fehteqiiient debate In the House of Conmioiia, being then on his defence, and Brodrlefc a tlotoBt 

are, Mr. Brodrtok's Letter to Lord Wdleton, Jan. iMurtlsan on the other side. 

Sk 1710; and Mr. Aislabie*8 Second Speech before (I) There seems to haTO been great vproar. 

the House of Lords, Jolj, ItSl. The latter seems When Lechmere attempted to spealc a second time 

10 be Oferloolied by Coie. Both, howeter, re- in Committee, ilte OppoeiHoa rose tfvm their 
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New proposals were accordingly sent in, both from the South 
Sea Company and the Bank of England. According to Aislabie, 
this was a sudden resolution of the Bank, ^^ who before had shown 
'' great backwardness in undertaking any thingto reduce the pnb- 
'' lie debts, |and had treated this scheme with much contempt (1)/' 
Be this as it may, the two bodies now displayed the utmost eagerness 
to outbid one another, each seeming almost ready to ruin itself, so 
that it could but disappoint its rival. They both went on en- 
hancing their terms, until at length the South Sea Company rose 
to the enormous offer of seven millions and a half, which was ac- 
cepted. Yet the benefit of this competition to the public was any 
thing but real ; for such high terms almost of necessity drew the 
South Sea Directors into rash means for improving their rash 
bargain, into daring speculation, and into final ruin. 

The last proposals of the Bank had been little less extravagant. 
It is urged by Aislabie, in his defence next year before the Peers, 
^^ I will be bold to say, my Lords, and the gentlemen of the Bank, ' 
'^ I believe, will own, that if they had carried the scheme upon 
*^ their last proposals, they could not have succeeded; and I will 
^^ show your Lordships, from what they have done since,.,that they 
'^ wouldhave acted in the same manner as the South Sea Company." 
Even at the time Aislabie had some glimmerings of the future 
danger, and proposed to Sir John Blunt that the two GorpcHrations 
should undertake the compact jointly, and therefore with double 
resources. But Sir John, who was, or pretepded to be, a most 
austere Puritan, and who brought forward Scripture on all occa- 
sions, immediately quoted Solomon's judgment, and added, ^^ No, 
" Sir, we will never divide the child ! " 

Thus then the South Sea Bill proceeded, through the House of 
Commons without any further competition from the Bank (2) . An 
attempt was made to introduce a clause fixing how many years' 
purchase should be granted to the annuitants by the South Sea 
Company. To this it was objected, that as it was the interest of 
the Company to take in the annuities, and as the annuitants had the 
power (tf coming in or not as they pleased, there was no doubt that 
the Company would offer advantageous terms, and that therefore 
the affair might safely be left to private adjustment. ^^ Nor," says 
Aislabie, ^^ would the South Sea Company submit to be contr(dled 
^^ in an undertaking they were to pay so. dear for." On these 
grounds was the clause rejected, though only by a majority of 

four. But these grounds, though specious and indeed well-founded, 

• 

placM; and on Om Chairman exclaimlnf, " Hear been drawn np on Goxe'a own ideas of probabUitf, 

" yoor Member," they answered, " We hafe heard He makes Walpole point oat " the rain and misery 

" him long enonsh!" Brodriek to Lord Mldleton, "which then preTalled in France from similar 

Jan. t4. I7t0. " measures." Now this is quite an anachronism : 

(1) Second Speech. Jnly. 17S1. See also Sin- the speech of Walpole was deUTcred Feb. l. ITIO; 

dali's Pnblio Rerenne, part ii. p. 104. and at that time the syiten of Law was still In 

(S) I mMl obserre, that the observations aseribisd Its glory, 
to walpoto by Com (toI. i. P. m) wm (o bwra 
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were not the only ones, and we shall see hereafter that several 
persons in Government had probably other reasons as weighty, 
though not quite so honourable, for supporting the Directors. 

The South Sea Bill finally passed the Commons by a dirision of 
173 against 55. In the Lords, on the 4th of April, the minority 
was only i 7, notwithstanding an able speech from Lord Gowper, 
who compared the project to the Trojan horse, ushered in with 
great pomp and acclamation, but contrived for treachery and des- 
truction. But, like every other statesman at this time, he did not 
foresee the real point or extent of danger ; and nothing cduld be 
more erroneous than his prediction, that ^' the main public intention 
^* of this bill, the repurchase of annuities, would meet with insu- 
^^ perable difficulties." Such, on the contrary, was the rising rage 
for speculation, that on the passing of the bill very many of the 
annuitants hastened to carry their orders to the South Sea House, 
befbre they had even received any offer, or knew what terms 
would be allowed them ! — ready to yield a fixed and certain 
income for even the smallest share in vast but visionary schemes ! 

The offer which was made to them on the 29th of May (eight 
years and a quarter's purchase) was much less favourable than 
they had hoped ; yet nevertheless, six days afterwards, it was com- 
puted that nearly two thirds of the whole number of annuitants 
had already agreed (1). 

In fact, it seems clear, that during tliis time, and throughout the 
summer, the whole natiod, with extremely few exceptions, looked 
upon the South Sea Scheme as promising and prosperous. Its 
funds rapidly rose from 130 to above 300. Walpole, although one 
of its opponents, readily, as we have seen, joined the Ministry at 
this period under very mortifying drcumstances, which he would 
certainly not have done, bad he foreseen the impending crash) and 
the necessity that would arise for his high financial talents. Lord 
Townshend concurred in the same view. Atterbury thought it a 
great blow to Jacobitism. He charitably hints to James, in his 
letters, that some attempt from the Duke of Ormond might 
^^ disorder our finances, and throw us into a good deal of oonfu- 
^^ sion.-' But if the advice of this minister of peace and good will 
toward men cannot be taken in this respect, he then anticipates 
that ^^ the grand money schemes will settle and fix themselves 
'^ in such a manner that it will not be easy to shake them (2)." 
Such being the feeling, not merely of the Ministerial party, but of 
most of their opponents, it seems scarcely just to cast the blame of 
the general delusion on the Ministers aldne, and to speak of them 
as deaf to warning and precipitate to min. 

The example of these vast schemes for public wealth was $ei us 
from Paris. John Law, a Scotch adventurer, had some years before 

(1) Bofofs Poltt. State, fol. xiz. p. ne. (t) Letten to Iudm nA l« ;<leMiil UUon, 
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been aUoweil to dstabUsb • pablio batik in thtti eity ; and bis pro^ 
jeet sncceedbig^ he engrafted another upon it of an ^^ Indian Com- 
pany," to haTe the sole jNriyilege of trade with the Mississippi. The 
ra^e for this speofdation soon became general t it rose to its great «• 
est height about December, 1719 $ and the *^ actions/' or shares^ 
of the new Company sold for more than twenty times their original 
▼alue. The Rue Quinoampoix, the chief scene of this traffic, was 
thronged from daybreak: by a busy and expecting crowd, which 
disregarded the hours of meals, and seemed to feel no hanger or 
thirst but that of gdd, nor could they be dispersed until a bell at 
night gaye them the signal to withdniw. The smallest room in 
that atreet was let for exorbitant sumsi the clerks were unable to 
r^^ter the growing multitude of claimants ( and it is e?en said 
that a little hunchback in the street gained no less than 50^000 
francs by allowing eager speculators to use his hump for their 
desk (1). Lawy the projector of this System, as it was called, at 
once became the greatest subject in Europe. ^' I hate seen him 
^^ come to Court/' says Yokahre, '^ followed humbly by Dukes, by 
^^ Marstuds, and by Bishops;'' and even Dubois, the Prime Mi- 
nister, and Orleans, the Regent, might be said to tremble at his 
nod« Arrogance and presumption, the usual faults of upstarts, 
daily grew upon him i he said publicly, before some English, that 
there was but one great kingdom in Europe, and one great town, 
and that was France and Paris (fl). And at length he so for galled 
the pride or raised the jealousy of his countryman, Lord Stair, as 
to ifraw him into personal wrangling, and consequently interrupt 
the friendly correspondence between the Fr^ch and British Go- 
vernments. It was one main object of Stanhope's journey in Ja- 
nuary to re-establish harmony $ but Onding the two Scotsmen 
irreconcilaUe, and one of them supreme in France, he, in concept 
with Dubois, recalled Lord Stair to England, and appointed Sir 
R(di>ert Sutton his successor (S). Thus ended Stair's celebrated 
embassy, which Lord HardwidEe truly calls most important in its 
objecto, most brilliant and spirited in its execution (4). . But this 
last great enof kept him under disgrace, or at least out of em- 
ployment, for twenty yaarls. In 1733, we find Horace Walpole 
write of him as one ^^ whose haughty intriguing character has 
^^ drawn upon him the dis|deasure of ttie King (5). 

The connection oi Law with the French Government was vef y 
profitable to the latter, who contirived to throw off 1500 millions 
of public debts from their shoulders upon his; but this very cir- 
cumstance, and the natural l^eyulsion of high -wrought hopes, soon 
iK^an to shake his air-built edifice. Two or three arbitrary Royal 



(1) mn. 4e laa^geiiBe, tmn. it. ». IB. ed. 1949. tbe Bbrdwloke State Papeft, foli. li. pp. eos-«it. 
<{>) Lord Stair to fieenKary Craggt, Sept. 9. ITIB. (4) Hardwivke State Papers, tol. ii. p. 621. 
(S) Lord Stanhope to Abb6 Dubois, Deo. 18. iTll. <l] To Baron Oedda, ITM. II1I0, liew«T^i^i W^ 
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Decrees to 8app(Hrt hbn served only to proye thiit credit is not to be 
Gommanded. The more the pablic was bid to trust, the more they 
were incUned to fear, and the more eager they became to realise 
their imaginary profits. No sooner was the bubble toached, than 
it burst. Before the end of 1720, Law was compelled not only to 
resign his employments, but to fly the kingdom for his life ; a few 
speculators were enriched, but many thousand innocent families 
ruined (1). Still, however, in the early part of that year the crash 
had not yet b^un, and the rage of speculation spread over from 
France to England. In fact, from that time downward, it may be 
noticed that each of the two countries has been more or less moved 
by the internal movements of the other ; and there has been scarcely 
any impulse at Paris which has failed to thrill and vibrate through 
every member of the British Empire. 

As soon as the South Sea Bill had received the Royal Assent m 
April, the Directors proposed a subscription of one million, which 
was so eagerly taken, that the sum subscribed exceeded two. A. 
second subscription was quickly opened, and no less quickly filled. 
The most exaggerated Ik^s were raised, and the most grouncttess 
rumours set ailoat ; such as that Stanhope had received overtures 
at Paris to exchange Gibraltar and Port Mahon for some places in 
Peru ! The South Sea trade was again vaunted as the best avenue 
to wealth ; objections were unheard or over-ruled ; and the friends 
of Lord Oxford might exult to see his visions adopted by his op- 
ponents (2). In August, the stocks, which had been 130 ia the 
winter, ros^e to 1000 ! Such general infatuation would have been 
happy for the Directors, had they not themsdlves partaken of it. 
They opened a third, and even a fourth subscription, larger than 
the former ; they passed a resolution, that irom Christmas next 
their yearly dividend should not be less than fifty pB* cent, j they 
assumed an arrogant and overbearing tone. ^^ We have made 
*'*' them Kings," says a Member of Parliament, ^' and they deal with 
^^ every body as such (3) ! " But the public delusion was not eon- 
fined to the South Sea Scheme ; a thousand other mushroom pro- 
jects sprung up in that teeming soQ. This evil had been foreseen, 
and, as they hoped, guarded against by Ministers. On the very day 
Parliament rose they had issued a Royal Proclamation against 
*^ such mischievous and dangerous undertakings, especially the 
^* presuming to act as a corporate body, or raising stocks or shares 
*^ without legal authority." But how diflBcult to enforce that 



(1) In 17t8, Walpole wUhed to promote the ret- toraUon of public eredtt In France. (K. ; 

toratlon of Law In France, since the power might to Dobois, Sept. 8. 1720. See Appendix.) 

fall into much worse hands for England. (To Sir (f) ** Ton remember when th'e Sooth Sea was 

Lulte Schanb, April 19. 17S8.} But the pablic re- " said to be Lord Oxford's brat. Now the Klnc 

tentment was far too Tiolent to admit of snoh a "has adopted it, and calls it his belOTed child : 

scheme. It is Tery remarkable as the strongeet *' though perhaps yon may say, if he Iotcs It no 

proof of the ascendency^ of Lord Stanhope 0T«r " better than his son. It may not be saylat 

Dubois and the French 'Government, that it was " mnohi" (Dncbessof Omond to Swift, April, 

be who, from Hanover, planned ami counselled 18.1710.) 

dl the nepi for the expnl^on ot Uv wa «m iff- (I) Mr. Jlr««ricl^lolAi4 VMIiloii, Sipt. tl. rm. 
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prohiUliion in a free country 1 How impossible, when almost im 
mediately on the Kind's departure, the Heir Apparent was induced 
to publish his name as a Governor of the Welsh Copper Company ! 
In yain did the Speaker and Walpole endeavour to dissuade him, 
representing that he would be attacited in Parliament, and that 
" The Prince of Wales's Bubble " would be cried in Change 
Alley (1). It was not till the Company was threatened with pro- 
secution, and exposed to risk, that His Royal Highness prudently 
withdrew, with a profit of 40,000/. 

Sqch an example was tempting to follow ; the Duke of Chandos 
and the Earl of Westm(»'eland appeared likewise at the head of 
bubbles ; and the people at large soon discovered that to speculate 
is easier than to work. Change Alley became a new edition of the 
Rue Qnincampoix. The crowds were so great within doors, that 
tables with clerks were set in the streets. In this motley throng 
were blended all ranks, all professions, and all parties ; Church- 
men and Dissenters, Whigs and Tories, country gentlemen and 
brokers. An eager strife of tongues prevailed in this second Babel ; 
new reports, new subscriptions, new transfers, flew from mouth 
to mouth; and the voice of ladies (for even many ladies had turned 
gamblers) rose loud and incessant, above the general din. A 
foreigner would no longer have complained of the English tacitur- 
nity (-2). Some of the companies hawked abotit were for the most 
esLtravagant objects ; we find amongst the number, ^* Wrecks to 
'* be fished for on the Irish Coast — Insurance of Horses, and other 
** Cattle (two millions] — Insurance of Losses by Servants — To make 
'^ Saltwater Fresh— For building of Hospitals for Bastard Children 
t* — For building Of Ships against Pirates — For making of Oil 
** from Sun-flower Seeds—For improving of Malt Liquors— For 
" recovering of Seamen's Wages — For extracting of Silver from 
^^ Lead — For the transmuting of Quicksilver into a malleable and 
" fine Metal — For making of Iron with Pit-coal— For importing a 
"Number of large Jack Asses from Spain — For trading in Human 
" Hair— For fatting of Hogs— For a Wheel for a Perpetual Mo- 
*'^ tion (3)." But the most strange of all, perhaps, was ^^ For an 
<^ Undertaking which shall in due time be revealed." Each sub- 
scriber was to pay down two guineas, and hereafter to receive a 
share of one hundred with a disclosure of the object ; and so tempt- 
ing was the offer, that 1000 of these subscriptions were paid the 
same morning, with which the projector went off in the afternoon. 

(1) secretary Craggs to Earl Stanhope, Jniy is. " la conTersatioB ! " (Lottrea d'un Frangais, 

1710. torn. If. p. 108. ed. .17VS.) 

(s) A French traveller, a Tew years afterwards, (3) Hacpherson's Hisr. of Commerce, vol. III. 

declares that the " Actions dn Snd et les Gallons p. 90. ed. 1805. Mr. Hutcheson •bserves, " T 

" d'Espagne " were almost the only subjects on " speak in a gaming style, the South Sea stock 

which Englishmen wonid talk. In general, be " must be allowed the honour of being the Gold 

says, we are quite silent. ** L'on bolt et fhme "Table; the beUer sort of bubbles, tbe Silver 

** sans parler. Je connais un Anglais, qui, toutes *' Tables ; and the lower sort of these, the Far- 

" les fols qu'on veut le forcer a rompre le silence, " thing Tables for the footmen I" (Treatises, 

** a contmne do repondre, qoe parler c'est gliter p. 87.) 

I. 18 
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Amidst tlhese renl follies, I dati scarcely Sd6 my difference or eieig- 
geration in a mock proposal ^hich was circulated at the time ia 
ridicule of the rest,— <' For the luventiOil of melting doWn SaW- 
'^ dust and Gbips^ and casting them into cl^an Deal Boards without 
*• Oracles or Knots!" 

Such Extravagances might well provoke laughter ; but^ unhap- 
pily, though the farce came first, there was a tragedy behind. 
When the sums intended to be raised had grown altogether^ It is 
said, to the enormous amount of three hundred millions (1)^ the 
first check to the public infatuation was given by the same body 
whence it had first sprung. The South Sea Bireclors^ craving for 
fresh gains, and jealous of other speculators, obtained an order 
from the Lords Justices, and writs of sgire^facias, against several 
of the neV bubble companies. These fell, but in falling drew 
down the whole fabric with them. As soon as distrust was excit- 
ed^ all men became anxious to convert their bonds into money; and 
then at once appeared the fearful disproportion between the paper 
promises and the coin to pay. Early in September, the South Sea 
Stock began to decline t its fall became more rapid from day to day, 
and in less than a month it had sunk below 300. In vain was mo- 
ney drained from all the distant counties and brought up to Lon- 
don. In vain were the goldsmiths applied to, with whom large 
quantities of stock w<^re pawned : most of them broke or fled. In 
Vain was Walpole summoned from Houghton to use his influence 
with the Bank ; for that body, though it entered into negotiations, 
Would not proceed in them, and refused to ratify a contract drawn 
up and proposed by the Minister (ii). Once lost, the public confi- 
dence could not be restored : the decline progressively continued, 
and the n^ws of the crash in France completed ours. Thousands 
of families Were reduced to beggary; thousands more were threat- 
ened with the same fate; and the large fortunes made, or supposed 
to be madi^, by a few individnals, served only by comparison to 
aggravate the common r uin . Those who had sported most proudly 
on the surface of the swollen waters were left stranded and bare 
by the ebbing of that mighty tide. The resentment and rage were 
universal. '* I perceive," says a contemporary, '* the very name 
*'of a South Sea man grows abominable in every county (3) ;'' and 
a cry was raised not merely against the South Sea Directors, not 
merely against the Ministry, but against the Royal Family, against 
the King himself. Most of the statesmen of the time had more or 
less dabbled in these funds. Lord Sunderland lost considerably (4); 
Walpole, with more sagacity, was a great gainer (5) ,* the Duke of 



(1) Tlndarfl Hist. tol. vH. p. 8S7. (4) Mr. Brodrick to Lord MldletOD, Sept. IS, 

(Sj HoUstiesoii's second Postscript, Sept. ik. 1720. 1720. ' 

Treati^, p: 89. See also Id my Appendix a letter (s) Coxe's Memoirs, toI. t. p. 780. Walpolo sold 

fi«m ijprd Hervey to H. Walpole, Sept. is. I78a. out at the highest price (lOOO), saying, as be well 

(8) Mr. Brodriek to tofd Wdletoll, Sept. sir. might, " l am foUy saUsBed." His irlto oontinaed 

1720. Id speoQlai* « liuto loagtr od btr ow« MMant. 
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PorUand, Lord Lonsdale^ and Lord Irwin, were reduced to aoUcit 
West India gOYernments ) and it Is mentioned as an exceplion, 
ttiat ^^ neither Lords Stanhope, Argyle, nor Roxburgh, have been 
*^ in the Stocks (!}.'' Townshend^ I belieye, might also be excep- 
ted« But the public indignation was pointed chiefly against Sir 
John Blunt as projector, and egainst Sunderland and Aislabie as 
heads or the Treasury ; and it was suspected, how truly will af- 
terwards appear^ that the King's mistresses and several of his mi- 
nisters, both English and German, had received large sums in 
stock to recommend the project. In short, as England had never 
yet undergone such great disappointment and confusiouy so it ne* 
ver had so loudly called for conGscation and blood* 

That there was some knavery to punish, I do not deny, and I 
shall presently show. It seems to me, however, that the nation 
had suffered inCnitely more by their own self-willed infatuation 
than by any fraud that was or could be practised upon them. This 
should not have been forgotten when the day of disappointment 
came. But when a people is suflering severely, from whatever 
cause, it always looks round for a victim, and too often strikes the 
Grst it flnds. It seeks for no proof; it will listen to^ no defence; 
it considers an acquittal as only a collusion. Of this fatal tenden- 
cy our own times may afiTord a striking instance. Whilst the 
cholera prevailed at Paris and Madrid, it was seen that the mob, 
instead of lamenting a natural and unavoidable calamity, were 
persuaded that thtf* springs had been poisoned, and ran to arms for 
their revenge. 

During this time, express after express was sent to the King at 
Hanover, announcing the dismal news* and pressing bis speedy 
return. George had intended to make a longer stay in Germany; 
but seeing the urgency of the case he hastened homewards, atten < 
ded by Stanhope, and landed at Margate on the 9th ofNovember^ 
It had been hoped that his Majesty's presence would have revived 
the drooping credit of the South Sea Funds, but it had not that ef- 
fect ; on the contrary, they fell to 135 at the tidings that Parliament 
was further prorogued for a fortnight. That delay was necessary 
to frame some scheme for meeting the public difficulties, and this 
task, by universal assent, and even acclamation, was assigned to 
Walpole* Fortunately for that Minister he had been out of office 
when the South Sea Act was passed ; he had opposed it as he had 
opposedallthemeasuresirigbtor wrong, of Stanhope's and Sun- 
derland's government, and its unpopularity, therefore^ turned to 
bis reputation with the country. Every eye was directed towards 
him; every tongue invoked him» as the only man whose financial 
abilities, and public favour, could avert the country's ruin. Mor 
did he shrink from this alarming crisis^ Had he stood aloof, or 

(1) Mr. I>nuiimoBd (o Mr. P. P«l(Mieyf RoTenbw tk, ITM. (Cozo'i Wtlpolt.) 
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joioed tiM opposition, he would probably have had the power to 
crush the South Sea Directors and their abettors, and especially to 
wreak his vengeance upon Sunderland ; and he is highly extolled 
by a modem writer for magnanimity in resisting the temptation (1 ) . 
Bat though Walpole undoubtedly deserves great praise through 
all his administration for placability and personal forbearance, yet I 
can scarcely think the present case an instance of it. In this case 
the line of interest exactly coincided with the line of duty. Would 
not the King have shut out Walpole for ever from his conGdencc 
bad Walpole headed this attack on his colleagues ? Would not a 
large section, at least, of the Whigs, have adhered to their other 
chiefs? Was it not his evident policy, instead of hurling down the 
objects of popular outcry, to befriend them in their inevitable fall, 
and then quietly to step into their places, with the consent, perhaps 
even with the thanks, of their personal adherents? 

Meanwhile the German ministers and mistresses, full of fear for 
themselves, and in utter ignorance of England, were whispering, 
it is said, the wildest schemes. One spoke of a pretended resig- 
nation to the Prince of Wales; another wished to sound the officers 
of the army, and try to proclaim absolute power ; another again 
advised to apply to the Emperor for troops. But such mad pro- 
posals, if, indeed, they were ever seriously made, were counteracted 
by the English ministers, and still more, no doubt, by the King's 
own good sense and right feeling. 

On the 8th of December Parliament met in a mood like the 
people's, terror-stricken, bewildered, and thirsting for vetigeance. 
In the House of Commons parties were strangely mixed ; some 
men, who had dipped in dishonest practices, hoped by an affected 
severity to disarm suspicion ; others, smarting under their personal 
losses, were estranged from their political attachments. Whigs 
and Tories crossed over, while the Jacobites, enjoying and aug- 
menting the general confusion, hoped to turn it in their own behalf. 
The King's opening speech lamented the unhappy turn of affairs, 
and urged the seeking a remedy. This passed quietly in the Lords ; 
but when Pulteney moved the Address in the Commons, Shippcn 
proposed an angry amendment, and produced a violent debate. 
" Miscreants" — '' scum of the people" — " enemies of their coun- 
** try J " such were the names given to the South Sea Directors. 
One member complained that the Ministry had put a stop to all the 
little bubbles, only in order to deepen the water for the great one. 
Lord Molesworth admitted that the Directors could not be reached 
by any known laws; "but extraordinary crimes," he exclaimed, 
^^ call for extraordinary remedies. The Roman lawgivers had not 
^^ foreseen the possible existence of a parricide; but as soon as the 
^^ first monster appeared, he was sewn in a sack, and cast headlong 

(1) Coxe's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 188. A letter in a friend of Walpole, conOrms (be riew I haie 
bis second TOlume (p. m.) from Pulteoey, ihea taken. 
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^^ into the Tiber ; and as I think the contrivers of the South Sea 
^' Scheme to be the parricides of their country, I shall willing;ly see 
^' them undergo the same punishment ! '' Such was the temper of 
the times ! On this occasion, Walpole spoke with his usual judg- 
ment, and with unwonted ascendency. He said that if the city of 
London were on 0re, wise men would be for extinguishing the 
flames before they inquired after the incendiaries, and that he had 
already bestowed his thoughts on a proposal to restore Public 
Credit, which, at a proper season, he would submit to the wisdom 
of the House. Through his influence, chiefly, the amendment of 
Shippen was rejected by 261 against 103 ; but next day on the 
Report no one ventured to oppose the insertion of words ^^ to 
^^ punish the authors of our present misfortunes." Three days 
afterwards it was carried that the Directors should forthwith lay 
before the House an account of all their proceedings (1), and 
a Bill was introduced against '4ho infamous practice of Stock- 
Jobbing. ' 

It was amidst this general storm that Walpole, on the 21st of 
December, brought forward his remedy. He had first desired the 
House to decide whether or not (he public contracts with the South 
Sea Ck)mpany should be preserved inviolate. This being carried 
by a large majority, Walpole then unfolded his scheme ; it was in 
substance to engraft nine millions of Stock into the Bank of England, 
and the same sum into the East India Company, on certain condi- 
tions, leaving twenty millions to the South Sea. This measure, 
framed with great financial ability, and supported by consummate 
powers of debate, met with no small opposition, especially from 
all the three Companies, not one of which would gain by it ; and 
though it passed both Houses, it was never carried into execution, 
being only permissive, and not found necessary, in consequence^ as 
will be seen hereafter, of another law. 

A short Christmas recess had no eBeci in allaying 
animosities. Immediately afterwards, a Bill was 
brought in by Sir Joseph Jekyll, restraining the South Sea Direc- 
tors from going out of the kingdom, obliging them to deliver upon 
oath the strict value of their estates, and offering rewards to dis- 
coverers or informers against them (2). The Directors petitioned 
to be heard by counsel in their defence, the common right, they 
said^ of British subjects— as if a South Sea man bad been still en- 
titled to justice ! Their request was rejected, and the Bill was 
hurried through both Houses. A Secret Committee of Inquiry 
was next appointed by the Commons, consisting chiefly of the most 
vehement opponents of the South Sea Scheme, such as Molesworth, 

(1) " Governor Pitt moTod that the Directors " denotes somebody of consideration ! ** Mr. Brod« 

" should attend on Thursday with their Myrmi- ricit to LonJ Midleton, December 10, 17S0. Com- 

" dons, the secretary, the treasurer, and, if they pare with this letter the Pari. Hist. vol. iii. p. 680. 

" pleased, with their great Scanderberg : who {%) This last clause is mentioned by BrOdrIck t6 

* he meant by that I know not • bnt the epithet Lord Midleton, Jan. 19. 17M. 
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Jekyll, and Brodrick, the latter of whom they selected for their 
Chairman. 

This Committee proceeded to examine Mr. Knight, the oashfer 
of the 6ofnpany, and the agent of its most secret transactions. But 
this person, dreading the consequences, soon after his first exami- 
nation escaped to France, connived at, as was suspected, by some 
persons in power, and carrying with him the register of the Com- 
pany. His escape was reported to the House on the 23d of January, 
when a strange scene of violence ensued. The Commons ordered 
the doors to be locked, and the keys to be laid on the table. Ge- 
neral Ross then stated that the Committee, of which he we^s a 
member, had ^^ discovered a train of the deepest villany and fraud 
'* that hell eyer contrived to ruin a nation." No proof beyopd 
this vague assertion was required : four ot the Directors, members 

^ of the Parliament, were immediately expelled the House, taken 

- into custody, and their papers seized (1) I 

Meanwhile the Lords had been examining other Directors at 
their Bar, and on the 24th they also ordered five to be (aken into 
custody. Some of the answers indicated that large sums in South 
Sea Stock had been given to procure the passing of the Act last 
year ; upon M^hich Lord Stanhope immediately rose, and express- 
ing his indignation at such practices, moved a resolution, that any 
te'ansfer of Stock, without a valuable consideration, for the use of 
any person in the administration, during the pendency of the 
South Sea Act, was a notorious and dangerous corruption. He 
was seconded by Lord Townshend, and tlie Resolution passed 
unanimously. On the 4th of February, the House, continuing 
their examinations, had before them Sir John Blunt, who, how- 
ever, refused to answer, on the ground that he had already given 
.his evidence before the Secret Committee of the Commons. How 

. to proceed in this matter was a serious difficulty ; and a debate 
which firose upon it SDon branched into more general topics. A 
vehement philippic was delivered by the Duke of Wharton, the sou 
of the late Minister, who had recently come of ago, and who even 
previously had received the honour of a dukedom, his father 
having died while the patent was in preparation. This young 
nobleman was endowed with splendid talents, but had early 
plunged into the wildest excesses, and professed the most godless 
.doctrines; and his declamations against the ^'villanous scheme," 
or on public virtue, came a little strangely from the President of 
tfie Hell-fire Club (2) ! On this occasion he launched forth into a 
general attack upon the whole conduct of administration, and 



(1} " SeTeral of the Directors yfere so far iono- Wharton hereapon played a strange taroe : b« 

" cent as to be found poorer at the breaking np vent to the Hoqse of Lords, declared that be was 

" of the (cheme than when It began/* fMacpher- not, as was thought, a " patron of blasphemy," and 

BOQ^s Hist, of CoDinierce, vol. ill. p. 113.) polling ont an old family Bible, proceeded with a 

(S) On thesnth of April, this year, th« King lapotlfled elr to quote lereral texts t But ht soon 

iMned A Proclamation against tht ttolUilro Gtab> re?«rled to hti former oountf t 
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more than binted (bat Stanhope had fomented the late disfiension 
between the King and PrJMe of Wales. Look to his parallel, he 
cried, in Sejanus, that cvu and too powerful minister, who made 
a division in the Imperial family, and rendered the reign of Tibe- 
rius hatefal to the Romans! Staqhope rose with much passion to 
reply ; he vindicated his own conduct and that of the administra^ 
tion ; and in conclusion, after complimenting the Noble Duke on 
his studies in Roman history, hoped that he had not overlooked the 
example of the patriot Brutus, who, in order to assert the liberty 
of Rome, and free it from tyrants, sacrificed his own degenerate 
and worlidess son 1 But bis transport of anger, however just, was 
fatal to his health ; the blood rushed to his head \ he was supported 
home much indisposed, and relieved by cupping, but next day was 
seized with a sufTocation, and instantly expired, Thus died James 
Earl Stanhope, leaviqg behind him at that time few equals in in-* 
tegrity, and none in knowledge of foreign affairs. His disin- 
terestedness in money matters was so well known, that in the 
South Sea transactions, and even during the highest popular fury, 
he stood clear, not merely of any charge, but even of any suspi-* 
cion with the public ,* and the King, on learning the news, was 
so much affected, that he retired for several hours alone into his 
closet to lament his loss. 

In the room of Stanhope, Townshend became Secretary of State ; 
while AislabiCi finding it impossible to stem the popular torrent, 
resigned his office, which was conferred upon Walpole. But this 
resignation was far from contenting the public, or abating their 
eagerness for the report of the Secret Committee. That Committee 
certainly displayed no want of activity : it sat every day from 9 in 
the morning till 11 at night, bdng resolved, as the Chairman ex- 
presses it, '^ to show how the horse was curried (1) ! *' At length, 
on the i eth of February, their first Report was presented to the 
House. It appeared that they had experienced obstacles from the 
escape of Knight, from the taking away of some books, and from 
the defacing of others ; but that the cross-examination of the Di* 
rectors and Accountants had supplied the deficiency. A scene of 
infamous corriaption was then disclosed. It was found that last 
year above half a million of fictitious South Sea Stock bad been 
created, in order that the profit upon that sum might be disposed 
of by the Directors to facilitate the passing of the Bill. The Du- 
chess of Kendal had 10,000/. ; another of the King's favourites, 
Madame de Platen, with laudable impartiality, had the same sum ,- 
nor were the two nieces of the latter forgotten. Against these 
ladies no steps were, nor, perhaps, could be taken. But those 
persons in the administration accused of similar peculation were 
Secretary Craggs, his father the Postraaster-Geperal, Mr. Charles 

(i) MP. nriHlHck Ui tortfSMleton, Pfb. «. Htt. 
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Stanhope, Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Aislabie, and the Earl 
of Sunderland; and the Report added |^ various evidence in the 
case or each. 

On the very day v^hen this Report was reading in the Commons 
died one of the statesmen accused in it, James Craggs, Secretary of 
State. His illness was the s^iall-pox, which was then very pre- 
valent (1), joined no doubt to auxiety of mind. Whatever may 
have been his conduct in the South Sea affairs (for his death ar- 
rested the inquiry), he undoubtedly combined great talents for 
business, with a love of learning and of literature ; and his name^ 
were it even to drop from the page of History, would live enshrined 
for ever in the verse of Pope. But the fate of his father was still 
more lamentable; — a few weeks afterwards, when the accusation 
was pressmg upon him, he swallowed poison and expired. If wo 
may trust Horace Walpole, Sir Robert subsequently declared that 
the unhappy man had hinted his intention to him (2). 

The other cases were prosecuted by the House with proper 
vigour, and singly, as standing each on separate grounds. The 
first that came on was that of Mr. Charles Stanhope, Secretary to 
the Treasury ; he was a kinsman of the late Minister, and brother 
of Colonel William Stanhope, afterwards Lord Harrington, i t was 
proved that a large sum of stock had been entered fur him in the 
bank of Sir George Caswall and Co., and that his name had been 
partly erased from their books, and altered to Staisgape. On bis 
behalf it was contented that the transfer had been made without 
his knowledge or consent ; but 1 am bound to a(;knowlegc that I 
think the change of his name in the ledger a most suspicious cir- 
cumstance. On a division he was declared innocent, but only by a 
majority of three. On this occasion, according to Mr. Brodrick, 
" l^rd Stanhope, son to Lord Chesterfield, carried off a pretty 
" many, by mentioning in the strongest terms the meniory of the 
*Mate Lord of that name (3)." This respect to a living Minister 
would not surprise us, but it surely was no small testimony to the 
merits of a dead one. 

The next case was Aislabie's. It was so Oagrant, that scarce any 
member ventured to defend him, and none to divide the House : he 
was unanimously expelled and sent to the Tower, and afterwards 
great part of his property seized. Many had been the murmurs at 
Stanhope's acquittal ; and so great was the rejoicing on Aislabie's 
conviction, that there were bonfires that night in the City. 

Lord Sunderland now remained. He was charged with having 
received, through Knight, 50,000/. stock, without payment; and 
the public outcry against him was fierce and loud, but, as I believe, 
unfounded. The charge rested entirely on hearsay testimony, on 

(1) See a list of Its rictlms In that month In toI. W. p. S28. ed. 1798). end Brodrick's Letter to 
Boyer'g Political State, vol. xxi. p. 196, etc. Lord MIdleton, March 16. 1781. 

s) Compare >Yalpolo'9 RemlnfsceDces (^'orks, (S) To Lord MIdleton, March 7. 17}1. 
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words which Sir John Blant said thai Knight had said to him : 
there was collateral CYidence to shake it ; and the character of 
Blunt himself was that of a dishonest, and now ruined and despe- 
rate man. It is also remarkable that Sunderland had in fact lost 
considerably by the South Sea Scheme, and that one of his bitterest 
enemies then accused him, not of having confederated with the 
Directors, but of being their dupe and victim (1). So strong 
seemed these considerations, that a large majority (233 against 172) 
declared the Minister innocent. But, notwithstanding this acquit- 
tal, the popular ferment was too strong for Sunderland to continue 
at the head of the Treasury ; be resigned, and was succeeded by 
Walp8ldf His influence at Court, however, Siill continued ; and 
he obtained the appointment of Lord Carteret in the room of 
Secretary Craggs. 

The South Sea Directors, on the other hand, were treated as a 
body, and with no measured severity. Amongst them was 
Mr. Gibbon, grandfather of the great historian, who has raised 
his eloquent voice against the oppressions of that period (2) . They 
were disabled from ever holding any place or sitting in Parliament ; 
and their estates, amounting altogether to above two millions 
sterling, were confiscated for the relief of the South Sea sufferers. 
Even the small allowance voted to each Director was often embit- 
tered by insult, or diminished by enmity. Sometimes an allowance 
of one shilling, or of twenty pounds, was jestingly moved. A 
rough answer of one Director at the Treasury many months before 
was ranc(»t>usly quoted against him. Another it seems had been 
foolish enough to boast that bis horses should feed on gold : a 
facetious member observed that he might now feed on it himself, 
and should have just as much gold as he could eat, and no more ! 

If we blame the conduct of Parliament towards these unhappy 
men, we shall find that their contemporaries also complained of it. 
But it was for the exactly opposite reason ! We may think such 
proceedings harsh and cruel ; they thought them shamefully le- 
nient. Petitions had been pouring in frorn all parts of the country 
praying for '^ condign punishment" on these '^ Monsters of pride 
*^ and covetousness" — *Mhe Cannibals of Change Alley" — '* the 
" infamous betrayers of their country ! " One worthy represen- 
tative laments the sad grievance that after all there will be nobody's 
blood shed (1) ! And in pamphlets of the day I read such expres- 
sions as — ^' If you ask what, monsters as they are, should be done 
^^ with them? the answer is short and easy — Hang them! for what- 
*' ever they deserve I would have no new tortures invented, nor 
^^ any new deaths devised. In this, I think, I show moderation. 
^' Let them only be banged, but hanged speedily (4) ! " 

(1) Mr. Brodrick to liord Hidletod, Sept. 97. 1720. (S) Mr. St. John Drodrlck to Lord MIdloton, 

(2) Gibbon, Memoirs (Mtscell. Worki, vol. i. May 24. 1721. 

p. 16. ed. 1814.) (4) Loller of Brltannlcas, London Journal, Nov. 

19. 17J0. 
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This general exasperation and disappointment made the House 
of Commons more chary than had been usual vith them in voting 
the Supplies. When a King's message was sent down asking for 
a subsidy Of J^^OOL to Sweden, it was warmly opposed by many 
members, especially Lord Molcsworth, who went into the whole 
state of Northern politics. He said that obtaining naval stores was 
the main advantage we reaped from our trade in the Baltic; that 
he owned hemp was a very necessary commodity, especially at this 
juncture (a remark which produced a general laugh), but that in 
his opinion we might be supplied more cheaply from opr planta- 
tions in America. Nevertheless the subsidy was carried. > 

The gpeatobject of Walpole was now the restoration ft* fublie 
Credit. In addition to the measure formerly mentioned, and in 
fact as superseding it, he now proposed a fresh Bill, which met 
with the concurrence of both Houses; Of the seven millions and a 
half, whicli the South Sea Directors had agreed to pay the publio, 
he remitted more than five, and on their incessant complaints the 
other two also were afterwards yielded. The forfeited estates 
served partly to clear their enciimbrances ; the credit of their bonds 
was maintained ; and 33 per cent, of the capital was paid to the pro- 
prietors ; and thus as far as possible was justice done to all parties, 
and the ill effects of the late calamity retrieved. Many propriet<»'S, 
however, of the redeemable annuities were highly dissatisfied $ 
on one occasion they, thronged into the lobby, tumultuously calling 
on each member as he passed, and holding out a paper with the 
words — <' Pray do justice to the Annuitants who lent their money 
^^ on Parliamentary security! '- It was found necessary to read 
the Riot Acty and difficult to disperse the crowd, many of them 
exclaiming as they went, ^^ You first pick our pockets, and then 
^^ send us to gaol for complaining ! " 

Nor did the motives and conduct of Walpole escape censure ; he 
was long afterwards accused in the Craftsman of having made a 
collusive bargain with the Bank, and concerted his public measurefi^ 
with a view to his personal enrichment. Coxe frankly owns that 
he will not attempt to justify Sir Robert in every particular of theso 
transactions (1) ; but as to the main facts his defence, seems quite 
satisfactory, and the Minister quite innocent ; nor should it ever be 
forgotten, to the honour of Walpole, that he stepped forward at a 
most perilous and perplexing crisis, and that it was he who stood 
between the people and bankruptcy, between the King and se- 
dition. 

Throughout all these transactions there is nothing more remark- 
able than the national despondency and common forebodings of 
disasters for the future. For forty years after the accession of the 
House of Hanover our liberties were constantly pronounced on the 

(1) Miaoln, Tol. ii p, IN. 
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very brink of cxlinction . After the South Sea year the eonntry no 
less resounded with prophecies of ^^ a sinking state" and ^' irre- 
^^ trievable ruin." Yet how little in either case has the eyent 
tallied with the expectation ! If our Constitution has changed, it 
has certainly not been from any diminution of popular control. 
If our Commerce has changed, it has only been by swelling to a 
size and extent such as our forefathers, in their wildiest specqla** 
tionSy never dreamed. Were it not beneath the digiijty of Historyi 
I mfght indulge a conjecture, what would have been the feelings 
of Walpole or of Stanhope, had he some morning, — at breakfast 
perhaps — ^becn thus addressed by a projector or a prophet : ^' With 
'< that vapour which you see rising from the tea-urn will I do the 
" work of hundreds of thousands of men; — 1 will ride without 
'^ horses.^I will sail against wind and tide. — I will carry heavier 
^* burthens than the camel, and yet my speed shall be swifter thaq 
*^ the bird*s! With another such vapour will I fill vast globes, 
^* which you shall see arise from the earth, and bear men up into 
^^ the bosom of the clouds ! With these and other such discoveries, 
^^ shall you attain a new era of wealth, prosperity, and knowledge, 
'^ Gnltivation shall spread beyond the fruitful valleys, up into the 
^^ chalk or clay, and drive sterility to the very summits of tho 
'^ bleakest fells ! The single towns of Liverpool and Manchester 
'^ shall engross more trade and business than now the whole of 
^^ England. You shall have a hundred millions of Indians for your 
<^ subjects. Your yearly revenue shall be greater than the whole 
*' principal of your present, which you call enormous and intoler* 
*'^ able debt." Had any seer thus spoken, would the Minister have 
withheld his indignation from the audacious impostor, or would 
not Bedlam have received the poor deluded wretch ? Yet have all 
these things been fulfilled to the lett^, and the widest prospect of 
national wealth, which the Squth Sea Directors ever held out in 
the yery hey-day of their hopes, has been far — very far— oustripped 
by the reality I 

Bat should these mighty changes afford us unmixed exultation ? 
Have not the tares grown up quickly ,1 with the corn ? The frightr 
ful abuses of the Factory System — perhaps also the necessary evils 
of that system under any regulation, have raised up gaunt poverty 
side by side with overgrown wealth — a race of men bound to their 
superiors by no other tie than wages and hire — with no mutual 
and hereditary feelings of kindness— too rarely either provident in 
prosperity or patient in distress. Instead of the healthy and invi* 
goratiog pursuits of agriculture, their unwholesome labours often 
tend only to dwarf the body and depress the mind. Behold in the 
pale and blear-eyed mechanic^ in the feverish and stunted factory 
child, the descendants of the hardy and joyous English yeomen ! 
No longer dwelling on the free hillside, but cooped up in noisome 
dens and wrapt in the smoke of a thousand manufactoriesi the sun 
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and air that come (o all, come not to them. Ready to sell their 
skill to the highest bidder, they are transferred without care and 
reflection from master to master, and from mill to mill. To 
their ever-growing numbers the religious provision of the Church 
has proved utterly inadequate, and in some places their want of 
spiritual food has been supplied by the rankest poison. Through 
the kind exertions of agitators they have sometimes been made to 
read just enough to see objections against all religion and all go- 
vernment, and not enough to see those objections triumphantly 
refuted. God forbid that this description should apply to all? 
But does it not apply to more than a few? And is such a state 
of things free from grievous misery? Is it free from appalling^ 
danger? 

The South Sea Scheme, and the consequent exasperation 
throughout the country, seemed to render a Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment a most perilous venture, and yet its septennial period was 
near at hand. Hence was suggested a remedy far worse than the 
danger — an idea of obtaining another special prolongation of the 
term ; and it is said that of the King's chief advisers, this idea was 
opposed by Sunderland, but advised by Walpole. This is reported 
by Mr. St. John Brodrick (1), nephew to Lord Middleton, who had 
just, as he tells us, carried his election at Beralston through Wal- 
pole's influence, and was not therefore likely to misrepresent his 
opinions ; yet it seems difiicult to believe that so cool and cautious a 
statesman should have supported this violent and unconstitutional 
scheme. Be this as it may, the scheme, if ever entertained, was 
soon relinquished ; the Parliament met again for a very short and 
unimportant Session, in the winter of 1721 , and was 
dissolved in the March following. The country was 
then restored to quiet, and the new elections, like the last, gave a 
large and overwhelming majority to the party in power. 

In less than three weeks after the elections, on the 19th of April, 
died the Earl of Sunderland, so suddenly that poison was rn> 
moured, but his body being opened the surgeons discovered a dis- 
ease in the heart (2). His character I have elsewhere endeavoured 
to portray, and it only remains for me to touch upon a charge con- 
nected with the last year of his life. He is suspected by a contem- 
porary of having " entered into such correspondence and designs 
*' as would have been fatal to himself or to the public (3)" — in 
plain words, intrigues with the Pretender. Certain it is that at the 
time the Jacobites h^d strong hopes of gaining him ; but their most 
secret correspondence, so far as I have seen it, m the Stuart Papers, 
does not go beyond hopes, rumours, and loose expressions (4) : 

(1) To Lord Hldleton. Janeio. 1721. Lord Orrery (8) Tlndal's Hist. vol. vll.*p, 450. 

repeats a report to Just the contrary effect, Oct. 28. (4) James to Hr. Henzles, July SO. 1721. Lord 
1721. See Appendix. Orrery to James, October 88. 1721. See Appendix. 

(2) See the medical certificate in Bayer's PolU. 
^tate, vol. xxiii. p. 453. 
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and finally, Trhen Mr. Lockhart, a leader of their party in Soot- 
land, distinctly applied to James, at the eve of the new elections^ 
to know how far their soj^port should be given to any friend of 
Sunderland, the Chevalier answers, January 31. 1722, '^ It is very 
^^ true that Sunderland has to some people made of late a show of 
^* wishing me well ; but I have never heard directly from him 
^^ myself, aind hare been far from having any particular proof of 
" his sincerity (1)." This, in fact, appears the upshot of the whole 
afEiir : and it is far from imprd)able that the overtures of Sunder- 
land may have been to win over some leading Tories to his party, 
and not to attach himself to theirs. The hopes of his support were^ 
pcrhapsjust as groundless as when Atterbury, four years afterwards, 
drew up an elaborate argument to prove that Walpole intended to 
restore the Stuarts whenever George the First should die (2) ! 

Ent further still, there seems great reason to believe that how- 
ever Sunderland may have tampered with the Jacobites for the 
object of obtaining their support, he did not take a single step 
without the knowledge and approval of his sovereign. After his 
death the Regent of France, speaking to the English Minister at 
Paris, expressed his suspicion that Sunderland had intrigued with 
the Pretender's party, and stated some facts in corroboration of the 
charge. This was accordingly communicated to Lord Carteret as 
Secretary of State ; but Cartaret's answer was as follows : — " A 
^* thousand thanks for your private letter, which affords mc the 
^^ means of obviating any calumny against Ih^ memory of a person 
^^ who will be always dear to me. I have shown it to the King, 
^^ who is entirely satisfied with it (3)." 

Lord Sunderland, as I have slated, died on the 19th of April. 
The father very speedily followed the son-in-law ; and England lost 
one of her noblest worthies in John, I)ukc of Marlborough. A 
paralytic attack in 1716 had impaired his commanding mind, and 
he expired on the 16lh of June in this year. His achievements do 
not fall wilhin my limits, and his character seems rather to belong 
to the historians of another period. Let them endeavour to de- 
lineate his vast and various abilities — that genius which saw 
humbled before it the proudest Mareschals of France — that se- 
renity of temper which enabled him patiently to bear, and bearing 
to overcome, all the obstinacy of the Dutch Deputies, all the 
slowness of the German Generals — those powei^s of combination 
soprovident of failure, and so careful of details that it might al- 
most be said of him that before he gave any battle he had already 
won it! Let them describe him great in council as in arms, not 
always righteous in his ends, but ever mighty in his means ! , 

The Duke left his widow in possession of enormous wealtli, 

(1) Lockliart's Hemotrs, vol. ii. p. 74.1 1722. Lord Carteret's answer, Jane tl. 172S. Coxe's 

(2) See* this paper in Coxe's Walpole, yoI. il. Collections, vol. lii. This Tolnroe contains sereral 
p. 216. otber proofs to the same eOTect; but tbe one I 

(s) Sir Luke Scliaab (o Lord Carteret, June i. bave gtrea above seems decisive. 
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ifi^omtich that she was able, in some degree to control the public 
loans and affect the rate of interest (1)« This wealtfa^^^r, as they 
declared, her personal charms even at the matare age of sixty4wo 
*— soon attracted several suitors around her, especially the Duke of 
Somerset and Lord Coningsby. Their letters are still preserved 
at Blenheim. Coningsby writes like a man bewildered with the 
most passionate love:— "To my dearest, dearest Lady Marl- 
^' borough alone I could open the inmost thoughts of my loaded 
" heart, and by her exalted wisdom And relief I ..... Whither 
" to go or how to dispose of a life entirely devoted to you, I know 
** not till I receive your orders and commands. .... I live in 
^' hopes that the great and glorious Creator of the worlds who 
*' does and must direct all things, will direct you to make me the 
" happiest man upon the face of the earth, and enable me to make 
'* my dearest, dearest Lady Marlborough, as she is the wisest and 
" best, the happiest of all women (2) ! " This effusion, be it ob- 
served, was written only sisc months after her husband's decease. 
But both tO' Coningsby and Somerset the Duchess replied with a 
noble and becoming spirit. She declared that if she were only 
thirty instead of sixty she would not allow even the Emperor of* 
the world to succeed in that heart which had been devoted to 
John, Duke of Marlborough. 

The deaths in such rapid succession of Stanh€^, Craggs, and 
Sunderland, and the expulsion of Aisiabie, left Walpcde entirely 
master of the field. • The late schism between rival statesmen was 
closed up, as it were, with coffins; and although, as will be seen, 
there were still some dissensions in the Cabinet, these found no 
echo either in Parliament or in the country. Mo longer was the 
Whig party divided, no longer the House of Commons yearly ba- 
lanced. The late elections had confirmed the Ministerial majori ty , 
and the Jacobites and Tories despairing of victories in Parliament 
rather turned their minds to projects of conspiracy or hopes of in- 
vasion. In the session of 1724, for example, there was only one 
single public division in the House of Commons. From this time 
forward, therefore, and during a considerable period, the proceed- 
ings of Parliament seem no longer to require or admit the same 
minute detail as I have hitherto given them, nor shall I have to 
record either rebellion at home or great wars abroad. . The twenty 
years of Walpole's administration (to their high honour be it 
spoken^ afford comparatively few incidents to History. Of these 
years f shall therefore have much less to say than of the tumultous 
periods both before and after them, nor let the reader imagine 
that my flow of narrative is altered because it glides more swiftly 
on smooth ground. 

(1) Robert Walpol* lo Lord Townsbend, Anfost (i) To tbe Dacbessof Marlboroogh, NoTombor M. 
ao. 17S8. s«e alio CoM'f Life of Marlboroufh, 1722. Blenheim Vapen and Coxe'fGopie0,Tol.iUU. 
f ol. Tl. p. 887. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The confusion and disaffection wbich ToUowed the South Sea 
Scheme were of course highly favourable to the views of the Jaco- 
bites, and revived their drooping hopes, and still more Were they 
cheered at the birth of an heir, even though at a time when there 
was nothing to inherit. The prospect of this event was flrst com- 
municated tq^em in the spring of 1720 : — ^' It is the most ac- 
" ceptable news," writes Bishop Atterbury, " which can reach the 
*^' ears of a good Englishman (1)/' Lord Oxford also was con- 
sulted as to the number and rank of the persons who should be 
invited as witnesses on this solemn occasion (2). At length on the 
last day of the year the titular Queen of England, then residing at 
Rome, was delivered of a Prince, who received the names of 
Charles Edward Lewis Gasimir, and became the hero of the en- 
terprise of 1745. According to the fond fancy of the Jacobites, 
there appeared a star in the heavens at the moment of his birth (3) ; 
and, what is rather more certain, seven Oardinals Were present by 
order of the Pope (4). The Pretender^g second son, Henry Be- 
nedict, Duk6 of York, and afterwards Cardinal, was not born 
till 1725. 

At this period the Jacobites seem really to have deluded them- 
selves so far as to believe that the hearts of nearly the whole nation, 
even down to the rabble, were with them. Thus James is told 
by Lord Lansdowne :— '^^ There were great rejoicings in London 
'* upon the Lord Mayor's day, whose name happening to be Stuart, 
" the people made ihe streets ring with no other cry but A Stuart ! 
*' A Stuart ! High Church and Stuart ! Every day produces some 
" new evidence of their inclination (5)." To promote the favour 
of the multitude the Jacobites often made use of reasonings suited 
only to its capacity. Thus when the King's German mistresses 
were inveighed against, as they might justly be, it is gravely staled, 
amongst other grounds of complaint, that they are not sufficiently 
young and handsome ! For instance, the letter of Decius in Mist's 
Journal, May 27. 1721, laments, that '* we are mined by trulls, 
" nay, what is more vexatious, by old ugly trulls, such as could 
** not find entertainment in the most hospitable hundreds of Old 

(1) Letter to Jameg, May 6. 17S0. Appendli. (4) St. ^mon, Hem. Tol.ivlii. p. 338. ATe Sewn 

(2) James to Lord Oxford, Hay 26. 1720. Ap- was afterwards sung ia the Pope's cbapel, aud in 
pendtx. his presence. 

(9) See the Lockhart Papers, rol. ii. p. 868. ; and (8) Lord Lansdowne to Jamei, Nor. 17. 1721. 
the Medals of the Stuarts in Exile, Ko. 53., in Sir fttoart Papers. 
U. EUla'a GatalogQe. 
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** Drnry ! " This letter was warmly resented by the House of 
Ooimnons on the motion of Lechmere, and Mr. Mist the printer 
was sentenced to fine and imprisonment; but his journal continued 
many years afterwards under the new and punning title of Fog^s. 

The affairs of James in England were at this time managed by 
^Junta, or Council of five persons, namely, as it would seem, the 
Earls of Arran and Orrery, Lords North and Cower, and the Bi- 
shop of Rochester. Between them and James an active correspon- 
dence was carried on, for the most part in cipher or with cant 
names, and generally ^y the hands of non-jurors, Roman Catholic 
priests, and other trusty persons that were constantly passing to 
and fro. There were also communications with Lord Oxford, 
probably through Erasmus Lewis, his former S||rctary, a man 
of fidelity and talent, but not much courage; at lean I find liis ex- 
cessive caution a subject of good-humoured jest among his 
friends (1). It appears that the Council of Five was often discor- 
dant and wrangling in its deliberations, and this in the opinion of 
James showed the necessity of a single head, by which means, he 
says^ his business would certainly be done with much more har- 
mony and secrecy. He wrote to suggest that Lord Oxford should 
act as the chief (2) ; but that nobleman had retired to Ihe country, 
his irresolution had (if possible) increased, and his health was de- 
clining, and in fact he died in two years from this time. The old 
management therefore appears to have continued. Of the Five, 
Lord Arran had all the mediocrity of his brother, Ormbnd, without 
any of his reputation. Lord Gower was a man of sense and spirit, 
and great local influence : — '' no man within my memory," writes 
Dr. King, " was more esteemed and reverenced (3)."^ Orrery was 
one of a family where genitts>«had hitherto been a sort of heir- 
loom, and he had not degenerated. Parliamentary talents and 
military knowledge were centered in Lord North ; he had served 
under Marlborough, and lost an arm at the battle of Blenheim, 
and, in the absence of Ormond, was acknowledged as the Jacobite 
General. 

But by far the ablest of this Junta, and indeed not inferior in 
talent to any one of his contemporaries, was Francis Atterbury. 
Born in 1662, and educated at Westminster School and Christ 
Church, Oxford, he distinguished himself at a very early age by a 
powerful defence of Luther, and on taking orders commanded 
universal attention by his eloquence and active temper. It was 
by him that the Lower House of Convocation was mainly guided 
and governed ; he was high in the confidence of Queen Anne's 

(1) "Lewis Is In tbecounlry with Lord Batbnrst, (i) James to Lord Lunsdowne, April 18. I7«i. 

" and has writ me a most dreadful story of a Lansdowne about this time withdrew into France, 

'* mad dog that bit their huntsman ; since which where be remained for ten years. 

" accident, I am told he has shortened bis stirrups (S) Anecdotes of bis own Time, p. xir. 
*' three bores ; they were not long before • ** Dr. 
ArbttUiDot to Swift, Deoemberll. 1718. 
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bst niiaisters, and iQl7i3 vfM promoted by them to the Deanery of 
Westminster and Bisboprick of Rochester. Few men have attained 
a more complete mastery of the English language ; and all his 
compositions arc marked with peculiar force, elegance, and dignity 
of style. A Gne person and a graceful delivery added lustre to his 
eloquence, both in the pulpit and in the House of Lords. His haughty 
and aspiring mind constantly impelled him into violent measures, 
which were well supported by his abilities, but which seemed in 
some degreie alien from his sphere. It is well observed by Mira- 
beau, in speaking of the Duke of Brunswick, that one great sign of 
a well regulated character is not merely to be equal to its daily 
task, but to be salisGed with it, and not to step beyond it in search 
of fresh employment (1). Atterbury, on the contrary, could never 
remain tranquil. He might be compared to the chivalrous Peter- 
borough exclaiming (o the Minister,--^ ^ You must find me work in 
*' the Old World or the New (2) ! '*- His devotion to the Protes- 
tant faith was warm and pure ; his labours for the Established 
Church no less praiseworthy; but his defence was of somewhat 
too flerce and turbulent a character ; he thought less of personal 
worth than of party principles in others ^ and he was one of those 
of whom it has been wittily said, that out of their zeal for religion 
they have never time to say their prayers ! Yet in private life no 
trace of his vehemence and bitterness appeared; his ^^ softer 
hour " is affectionately remembered by Pope ; and his own devoted 
love to his daughter, Mrs. Morice, sheds a milder light around his 
character. On the whole, he would have made an admirable Bi- 
shop had he been a less good partisan. 

The political views of Atterbury were always steadily directed 
against the accession of the House of Hanover. When the Rebellion 
broke forth in 1715, a Declaratton of Abhorrence of it was pub- 
lished by the other Prelates; butii Atterbury refused to sign it on 
the pretext of some reflections it contained against the High Church 
party. At no distant period from that time we find him in frequent 
correspondence with James, writing for the most part in a bor- 
rowed hand, and under counterfeit names, such as Jones, or 11- 
lington. Were we inclined to seek some excuse for his adherence 
to that cause, we might, perhaps, find it in his close study of Lord 
Clarendon's History, which had been edited by himself conjointly 
with Aldrich end Smalridge. I have always considered the publi- 
cation of that noble work (it first appeared under Queen Anne) as 
one of the main causes of the second growth of Jacobitism. How 
groat seems the character of the author ! How worthy the prin- 
ciples he supports, and (he actions he details! IVho could read 

(1) *« line marque d'un tres-bon esprit , ce me (8) See his letter to Swift, April 18. 1711. On the 

" semble, et dun caraci^re superleur, c'est moins style of this striking letter Swift remarks in his 

" encore qu'li snini au travail de ctiaque jour que Journal, " He writes so well, I bave no mind to 

'' le travail de cheque jour lui suffil." Hlstoire " answer blm ; and so Uud* that I muit aasww 

Secrete de Berlin, etc. vol. I. p. 30. ed. 1769. " him ! " 

I. 19 
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those YQlmnes and not first be touched, and at last be woq, by his 
unconquerable spirit of loyalty— by his firm attacbmcp^t to the 
fallen— by his enduring and well-founded trust in Ggd when there 
seemed to be none left in man ! Whose heart could fail to relent 
tp that unhappy, Monarch more sinned against than sinning — to that 
"gray discrowned head" which lay upon a pillow of thorns at 
Garisbrook^ or rolled upon a block at Whitehall ! Or whose mind 
Voiild not brighten at the thought of his exiled son — in difficulty 
and distress, with every successive attempt disappbinted — every 
itising hope dashed down — ^yet suddenly restored against all pro- 
bable chances, and with one universal shout.of joy ! How spirit- 
stirring must that History have been to all, but above all to those 
(and there were many at that time) whose own ancestors and 
kinsmen are honourably commemorated in its pages — the soldiers 
of Rupert-^r the friends of Falkland ! Can we wonder then, or 
severely blame, if their thoughts sometimes descended one step 
lower, and turned to the grandson— also exiled for no fault of his 
own, and pining in a distant land, under circumstances not far 
unlike to those of Charles Stuart in France ! I know the difference 
of the cases — and most of all in what Atterbury ought least to have 
forgotten — in religion ; I am not pleading for Jacobitism ; but I do 
plead for the honest delusion and pardonable frailty of many who 
espoused that cause ; I am anxious to show that the large section 
of pur countrymen which sighed for the restoration of James, 
W^r^not all the base and besotted wretches we have been accus- 
t(Hned to consider them. 

The great object of Atterbury, and of the other Jacobite leaders, 
was to obtain a foreign force of 5000 foreign troops to land under 
OrmoAd. Failing in this, from the engagements of the English 
Government with almost every Continental Court, they determined, 
nevertheless, to proceed with ojdy such assistance in arms, money, 
tod disbanded officers.or soldiers, as could be privately procured 
abroad. For this purpose their manager in Spain was Ormond ; 
I France, General Dillon, an Irish Roman Catholic, who had left 
Ireland after the capitulation of Limerick, and had since risen in 
the French service. The project was to have made themselves 
masters of the Tower j to have seized the Bank, the Exchequer, 
and other places where the public money was lodged, and to have 
proclaimed the Pretender at the same time in different parts of the 
kitrgdo^. The best time for this explosion was thought to be 
during the tumults and confusion of the General Election ; but the 
chiefs not being able to agree among themselves, it was deferred 
tlU the King's journey to Hanover, which was expected to take 
place in the summer. James himself was to embark at Porte 
f>)ngone, where three vessels were ready for him, and to saU 
^cretly to Spain, and from thence to England, as soon as he should 
hear ot the icing's departure. Ahreadjr had ht left Rome fbr a villa, 
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. tiie bfetter Id mfet his lAseiiiDe ifhem it should tatke plMs $ and wf di 
a^limitar vieW badOmiotid abogone nrom Madrid to a coiinCry Mat 
Udf way Id Bilbao (1). 

But tlie eye of ttie GoverDineiU wias already upon fliem . One of 
fl»^ir applicaUons tot 5000 troops had been made to the Regent of 
tiranee, vrba^ as they might have foreseen, so far from granting 
their request, immediately revealed it to Sir LUke Sehaub, the 
English Minister (3) ; on the conditioh^ it is said^ that no one sliould 
die for it (3). Other intelligebce and discoveries ^omplelf&ri the 
information of the Government, and thby became ap^i^ed, not 
merely of the intended schemes and of the Contriving heads^ but 
abb of the subaltern ageais> cspeciaity Thoftnas Carte and Kdly^ 
tvn> nonjnring dergymeb ; Flunlrett^ the same JiBsnit whose active 
intrigues in 1713 hive been menttoned at that period; Neynoe^ 
another Irish pri^t^, and Lajer^ a young barrister of the Temple. 
So many of their tetters vrtere intercepted abroad, that at length 
some conspirators penceivfng it^ wrote letters on purpose to be 
opetaed, and with fal^e news, to mislead and distract tl^ Govern- 
ment ; but thii» artifice could not impose on the sagacity of Wal- 
ffcie (4) . Prudent m^Mtsures were noW adopted with prudent speed; 
The King was persuaded to relinquish his journey to Hanover for 
this year ; and troops were immediately drawn to London, and t 
calnp formed in Hyde Park. An order was also obtained from the 
Gourt of Madrid to restrain Ormond from embarkffig. This wimld 
no doubt have been sufficient to make the conspirators postpone 
ttieir iscbeme, but the object was to crush it altogether ; and with 
ttis view warrants were issued #)^ the apprehension of all tlkie 
subaltefn agents above named, and of several others. 

On the 21st of May, accordingly, Mr. Kirfly was seized at his 
lodgings in Bury Street by two messengers. They came upon him 
by surprise, and took his sword and papers, which they placed in k 
window while ihey proceeded wilh their search^ But their negli- 
gence gave Kelly an opportunity of recovering Ms weapon, and of 
flireatenfng lo ran through the first man that came near him ; and 
90 saying he burnt his papers in a candle vrith his left hand, white 
he held his drawn sword in the other. When the papers Were 
bnmt, and hot till then, he suri^mdered. Neynoe, on his arrest^ 
showed e^ual ^[Hrit, but he did not meet with the same success; 
He escaped kota a window Ivi^ stories high by tying the blankets 
and sfaeks together, iand eame do^n upon a garden- waH near the 

(1) Robert Walpole to Horace, May 19. 1722. (4^ Letter to Horace Walpole, BTay 29. 1728, 
Keports or Select GomnilUee, 1728. W. Slanhotie Even where notraplvaf Intended, the Report of 
to Lord Carteret, Jnne 8.4728. Appendix. the Select GommUtee obsenres of Uielr cant naoies 

(2) Scbatib had been knighted at Stanhope's re- and allegories, that •' several of these dlsgnlses 
commendation In October, 1720 ; and next yeiir «' are so gross and obTioqs. that they ohly serya 
was appointed Ulnister at Paris. (Boyer's Pollt. " to betray themselves " This I have remarked in 
State, Toi. XX. p. 879, etc.) many of the Staart M.S. Papers. 

(8) Speaker OdsIow's Remarks. Coxes Walpole, 
«ol,U.p. W«. 
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Thames, from whence he leaped into the water, but as he could not 
swim was drowned. An attempt to escape was also made by 
Layer ; bat being brought back, he was examined at great length, 
and with some success. Moch information was also gained from 
the papers, none from the answers, of Plnnkett. As for Carte, the 
same whose historical writings have since gained him a high and 
deserved reputation, he fled betimes to France. 

At the news of the arrest of Layer, Lord North, who had beien 
principally in communication with that person, fearing the conse- 
quences, passed orer under a feigned name to the Isle of Wight, 
intending from thence to make his way to the Continent ; but he 
was discov^ed, seized, and brought back to London. Some time 
afterwards Lord Orrery was sent to the Tower ; at a later period 
still, the Duke of Norfolk. But the evidence against these noblemen 
being insuificient, or the Government less eager to press it, they 
were, after some confinement, released. The Bishq) of Rochester 
was less fortunate. The proofs against him might also have been 
thought too scanty, had it not been for a very (rifling and ridiculous 
but most convincing incident. The case "wss as foUovi^ : — ^There 
was no doubt that the letters to and from Jones and lUington were 
of a treasonable nature ; the point was to prove that these names 
were designed for the Bishop. Now it so happened that Mrs. At- 
terbury, who died early this year, had a little before received a 
present from Lord Mar in France of a small spotted dog called 
Harlequin ; and this animal having broken its leg, and being left 
with one Mrs. Barnes to be cured, was more than once mentioned 
in the correspondence of Jone#and Illington. Mrs. Barnes and 
some other persoi\3 were examined before the Council on this sub- 
ject, and they, supposing that at all events there could be no treason 
in a lap-dog, readily owned that Harlequin was intended for the 
Bishop of Rochester. There were many other collateral proofs ; 
but it was the throwing up of this little straw which decisively 
showed from what quarter blew the wind. 

Had the proofs against Atterbury been less strong, or his abilities 
less dangerous, the Ministers would probably have shrunk from the 
unpopularity of touching him. As it was, they hesitated during 
three months ; but at length, on the 24th of August, a warrant 
being issued, the Bishop was arrested at the Deanery, and brought 
before the Council. Though taken by surprise, his answers to 
their questions showed his usual coolness and self-possession; and 
he is said to have concluded with the words of the Saviour: — '' If 
*' I tell you, ye will not believe; and if I also ask you, ye will not 
** answer me, nor let me go (1)." After three quarters of an hour's 
examination he was sent to the Tower privately in his own coach, 
without any public notice or disturbance. 

(1) St Luke, uii. 67, S8. 
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The arrest of a Bishop, for the first time since the ill-omeiied 
precedent of James the Second, was, however, no sooner known 
than it produced a general damonr. The High Churchmen 
had always inveighed against the Government as neglecting this 
Establishdient and favouring the Dissenters, and this new incident 
was of course urged in confirmation of. the charge. They called it 
an outrage upon the Church and the Episcopal Or^er ; and they 
boldly aflSrmed that the plot had no real existence, and was a mere 
ministerial device for the ruin of a political opponent. Atterbnry 
had also great influence among the parochial dergy, not only from 
the weight of his abilities, but from his having so long stood at the 
head of their party in Convocation. Under the pretence of his 
being afflicted with the gout, he was publicly jn^ayed for in most 
of the churches of London and Westminster ; and there was spread 
among the people a pathetic print of the Bishop looking through 
the bars of a prison, and holding in his hand a portrait of Arch- 
bishop Land. The public ferment was still further increased by 
rumours (I fear too truly founded) of the great harshness with 
which Atterbury was treated in the Tower. '* Such usage, such 
*'*' hardships, such insults as I have undergone, " said the Bishop 
himself on his trial, ^^ might have broke a more resolute spirit, 
>^ and a much stronger constitution than fall to my share. I have 
^^ been treated with such severity, and so great indignity, as I 
^' t)elieve no prisoner in the Tower of my age^ infirmities, func- 
*^ tion, and rank ever underwent (1). " He was encouraged, or 
pern^itted, to write private letters which were afterwards pried 
into, and made iise of to support the accusation against him. He 
was restricted in his only consolation — Uie visits of his beloved 
daughter (2) ; not- was he at first allowed to prepare freely for his 
defence with his son-in4aw, Mr. Morice (3). Every thing sent to 
him was narrowly searched ; even some pigeon-pies were opened : 
^^ it is the first time," saysPope, '^ dead pigeons have been suspected 
* ' of carrying intelligence (4) ! " 

It was amidst great and general excitement that the new Parlia- 
ment met on the 9th of October. The King's Speech gave a short 
account of the conspiracy : — '^ I should less wonder at it," he said, 
^^ had I, in any one instance since my accession to the throne, 
*' invaded the liberty or property of my subjects." With equal 
justice he observed on the infatuation of some Jacobites and the 
malice of others, — ^^ By forming plots they depreciate all property 
*^ that is vested in the Public Funds, and then complain of the low 
^' state of credit; they make an increase of the national expences 

0) speech, Kay ii. 172S. (S) Preface to hla Correipondence. p. t1. Mr. Ho- 

(2) He writes to Lord Townaheod, April 10. 1718, rice used to stand Id aa open area, and llie Bishop 

— " I am thankfal for the favoar of seeing my to look oat of a two-pair of stairs windowt end 

"SdaQfhter any way ; but was In hopes the res- thas only were they allowed to conTerse • 

" traint of an officer's presence in respect to her (4) Pope to Gay, Sept. U. ITtt. 
" niirht hare been Judged needless." 
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^^ necessary, and then ekmoar at the burilien of tai^es, and en- 
<^ deavdnr to impute to my goyemment, as grievances, the raiir 
^^ chiefs and calamities which they alone create and occasion. " 
The first business of the Commons, after again pladng Mr. Oompton 
in the Chair, was to hurry through a bill suspending tRe Habeas 
Corpus Act for one year. Mr. Spencer Cowper, and Sup Joseph 
Jd&yll, observed that the Act had never yet been suspended for so 
long a period, and proposed six months, declaring, that at the end 
of that period they would, if necessary, readily agree to a further 
suspension. Yet notwithstanding the popularity and plausibility 
of this amendment, it was rejected by 946 votes agalnt 198, 

The next subject with both Houses was the Pretender's deelara-t 
tiOQ. It appears that James had been so far deluded by the 
sanguine hopes of bis agents, or by bis own, as to believe that ibci 
British people were groaning under a state of bondi^^ and oppres- 
sion, and that the King himself was ready to castolfan uneasy and 
precarious Grown. Under these impr^ons, be issued from Lucca, 
on the dSd of September* a strange manifesto, proposing, that if 
George wiU quietly deliver to him the throne of bis fathers, be will, 
in return, bestow upon George the title of King in his native. do- 
minions, and invite all other States to confirm Hi ^itb 4 promi^ 
to leave his succession to the British dominions seoure, if ever, in 
duo course, his natural right should take place. This declaration 
was printed and distributed in England. Bglh Houses expressed 
their astonishment at its '' surprising insolence : 'Mt wiis ordered 
to be burnt by the common bangnum ; an4 a joint uddrepa was 
presented to His Majesty, assuring him that the designs of the pub- 
lic enemy shall be found '' impracticable against a Prinoe relying 
^^ on and supported by the vigour and duty of a British P^liar 
^' ment, and the affections of bis people. " 

Walpole, availing himself of the genernl resentment, ne^t pror 
posed to raise 100,000/. by a tax upon the estates of Roman 
Catholics. The projcctof Stanhope to relieve them from the Penal 
Laws, which was still on foot at the beginning of the South Sea 
Scheme (1), had been arrested, first by the crash, and then by bii 
death. Mod^ation to the Roman Catholics had always been one 
of his leading principles of government. Other maxims now pre- 
vailed ; a system of general and indiscriminate punishment, which 
was, at least, nearly allied to persecntion, and which, if it did 
not find ev^y Roman Catholic a Jacobite, was quite sure to make 
bim so. Many , said Walpcrie, had been guilty— ^n excellent reason 
for punishing all ! With a hetier feeling did Onslow (afterwards 
Speaker) declare his abhorrence of persecuting any others on ac- 
count of their opinions in religion. Sir Joseph Jekyll, after prais- 
ing the moderation and wisdom of the King, wished he £Oi|ld say 

(1) Mr. Brodrick to Lord Midleton, Jioainr 14. iTIf . itftr t» 9. 
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the saQie of those wl^ bad the honour to aene him. fiut the 
proposal of Walpole vas quite in accordance with the temper of 
the times; it was not only carried by 217 against 168, but, on a 
subsequent motion, was even extended to all nonjurors (1). The 
House, however, favourably entertained a singular petition frcm 
the family of the PendriUs, praying to be exempted from the tax 
on account of the services of their ancestors in preserving Charles 
the Second after the battle of Worcester (2). 

Amongst the foremost evils (and they were many) of this perse- 
cuting spirit, was the frightful degree of perjury which it produced. 
For as the estates of nonjurors were to be taxed, it became i^eces- 
sary to determine precisely who were nonjurors or not; in other 
words, almost the whole' nation w^s to be summoned to swear 
allegiance to the Goyernqent. Kor was it explicitly stated what 
would be the consequence of this refusal, but a sort of vague threat 
was hung over them; and it seemed a trap in which, when once 
caught, men might hereafter be subjected not only to the largest 
fines, but even to forfeiture and confiscation, f ^ I saw a great deal 
of it," says Speaker Onslow, ^'and it was a strange, as well as 
^^ ridiculous, sight to see peojle crowding at the Quarter Sessions 
^* to give a testimony of their allegiance to a Government, and 
^^ cursing it at the same time for giving them the trouble of so 
^^ doing, and for the fright they were put into by it; and I am sa- 
^^ tisfied more real disaffection to the King and his family arose 
^^ from it than from any thing which happened in that time.'' 
Some of the Jacobites consulted their Prince as to the course which 
they should pursue in this emergenc^y, but he prudently avdded 
any positive answer (3). It was thought very deskable that they 
shoidd act together as a body, in one course or the other, but no 
such general arrangement could be compassed. The greater 
number were inclined to swear, and did so, saying that they had 
rather venture themselves in the hand of God than of such men as 
they bad to do with (4). Yet they still retained all their first prin- 
ciples; and the oath, however it might torture their consciences, 
did not influence their conduct. Such is, I fear, the inevitable 
result of any oath imposed by any government for its security! 
Examples of that kind are too common in all countries. Swearing 
allegiance to King George did not shut out all the Jacobites froni 
Parliament ; swearing allegiance to King Louis. Philippe does not 
shut out all the Garlists from the Chambers. Nay more, so far 
may right principle be distorted by faction, that such breach of 
faith is not only excused but even praised by the party which it 

(1) I am sorry to find Coxe assert, in a Mfnd pa- (f ) Commons' Journals, toI- xx. p. tlO. 

nefyrlcal spIrR, that " thongh scarcely fconfor- (S) Mr. Lockhart to James, Sept. 10. 1718. 

" mable to Jnstlce, the policy of MiU measure was James's answer, Nor. S4. 17S8. 

" nnqnestionable/* How far more correct and (») Lockbart's Memoirs, toI. II. p. 106, 

enlightened were the views which he himself has ' 
pabllsbed of Speaker Onslow 1 See Coxe's Walpole 
tol. I, p. 179., and^ToI. li. p. sss. 
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aids. The Jacobites, beyond all doubt, applauded their leader, 
Mr. Shippen — that worthy, public-spirited m^n, they probably 
said, Yfho has had the courage to swear against his conscience on 
4)urpose to serve the good cause! There were, of course, nu- 
merous exceptions; but I am speaking of the general effect, . And 
though we might reasonably infer from theory that men whom we 
find honourable and high-minded in private life, and in far more 
triQing transactions, would be scrupulously bound by the solemn 
and public obligation of an oath, yet experience, I ap[Mrehend, 
would teach the very reverse. 

It was not till after these preliminaries, that a 
Select Committee was appointed to examine Layer 
and others, in relation to the plot. The report of this Committee, 
drawn up by Pulteney, their chairman, and read to the House on 
the 1st of March, is a very long and circumstantial document. 
The evidence which it gives touching Atterbury, though founded 
on many triQing incidents, such as the dog Harlequin, and dark 
hints in intercepted letlers, was yet, by their combination, as I 
think, more than sufficient to satisfy any candid minds. The Op- 
position, however, did not belong to that class; they not only as- 
serted the innocence of Atterbury, and of the rest, but maintained 
that the plot itself was a chimera, devised by Ministers for the 
basest purposes of faction. The incident of Harlequin especially 
was held up to ridicule. Swift^ who during the last nine years 
had prudently kept aloof, at Dublin, from party warfare, could 
not resist this tempting opportunity to resume it, and poured forth 
one of his happiest strains of satire on the ^'horrid conspiracy" 
discovered by a French dog, who **• confessed, as plain as he could 
*^ bark, then with his forefoot set his mark (1) T' To (his conspi- 
racy he afterwards alluded in Gulliver's Travels, as " the work- 
*•* manship of persons who desire to raise their own character of 
^' profound politicians; to restore new vigour to a crazy adminis- 
^^ (ration; to stifle or divert general discontents; and to fill their 
'' coffers with forfeitures (2). " Such is party justice! 

From the Report Of the Committee, or the Evidence appended, 
it appeared that several other peers had been named in the deposi- 
tions : Lords Scarsdale, Strafford, Graven, Gower, Bathurst, 
Bingley, and Cowper. They all took an early occasion to repel 
the imputalion in the House of Lords* 0)wper, especially^ said 
that after having on so many occasions, and in the most difficolt 
times, given undoubted proofs of his zeal for the Protestant succes- 
sion, he had just reason to be offended to see his name bandied 
about in a list of a chimerical club. It was replied by Towns- 
hend, that bis Lordship's name being part of an examination, 
there was an absolute necessity for inserting it ; but that the Gom- 
el) SWIM'S Works, TO). I. p. Mt. Scott's ed. (t) lb. toI. Hi. p. SU. 
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mittee were entirely satisfled of his innocence, and that it was only 
surprising that a peer of so much ability and merit should thence* 
proceed to ridicule as a Action a well-proved conspiracy, and from 
one false circumstance infer that no part of it was true. It is cer- 
tain that the Jacf^ites had some vague hopes of Lord Gowper. I 
have seen, in the Stuart Papers, a letter of solicitation to him from 
Lord Mar, and another apparently addressed hy James himself (1). 
But I found nothing whatever to show that he had accepted or 
even answered these overtures, and it would require strong proofs 
indeed to outweigh those afforded to the contrary by the whole 
course and tenour of his life. This is almost the last public trans- 
action in which that eminent man took part : he died the same year, 
on the lOth of October, 6f a strangury. On his death-bed, he or- 
dered that his son should never travel (2). His memory deserves 
high respect : in him a profound knowledge of law was supported 
by a ready eloquence, and adorned by elegant accomplishments; 
and, unlike most advocates, the light which had shone at the bar 
was not quenched ir^the closer atmosphere of the senate. And 
though it seems that a by-word was current of •" Cpwper-law — 
*' to hang a man Qrst, and then judge him (3)." — I believe that it 
proceeded from party resentment rather than from any real fault. 

After the close of the Commons' committee, one was also ap- 
pointed by the Lords ; but its report did not add materially to the 
proofs already known. Layer had been already tried at the King's 
Bench, and condemned to death ; he was reprieved for examination 
before these committees : but not disclosing as much as was hoped, 
he was executed at Tyburn, and his head affixed at Temple Bar. 
In a more lenient spirit, bills of pains and penalties were intro- 
duced against Plunkett and Kelly, subjecting them to imprison- 
ment during pleasure, and to confiscation of their property. These 
bills passed both Houses by large majorities. With respect to the 
bead of these subalterns, the Bishop of Rochcsier, a bill was 
brought in by Yonge (afterwards Sir William) enacting bis banish- 
ment and deprivation, but without forfeiture of goods; that it 
should be felony to correspond with him without the King's licence ; 
and that the King should have no power to pardon him without 
consent of Parliament. 

The Bishop, on receiving a copy of this bill, wrote to the Speaker, 
requesting to have Sir Constantine Phipps and Mr. Wynne as his 
counsel and Mr. Moricc as his solicitor, and that they might have 
free access to him in private. This was granted. He next ap- 
plied to the Lords, stating that as, by a standing order of their 
House of January 20. 1673, no Lord might appear by counsel be- 



(1) Lord Mar's letter Is dated Sept. 17. 1717. The (8) Spence's Anecdotes, p. S3S. 

Pretender's is endorsed " To Mr. G r," and (4) See suprA , p. liS., for the OTidence at lord 

night be designed for Mr. C«9ar, thoogh the con- Winloun's trial, 
lento render it lew likely. 



fore the oth^r House, |)e was at a Iqi^ how \o act, ap4 liomUy 
reqvicsted t(ieir ciireptipn. The Lof ds determined that leave 
should be giveu him to be heard I^ comisel or otherwise, as he 
might think proper ; but, Atterl^ury who had prpbat)ly only taken 
these steps with the view of raisiqg diiSSculties, pr ereatipg a 
grieTaqca to complain of, wrot^ aj letter to the Speaker, on the 
very (lay he was expected to make his defence, to the effect that 
he ^QuI4 decline giving that Honse any trouble, and conteqt him- 
self wi(h the opportqnity, if the bill invent on, of msdqug his 
defence befqre another fiouse, of ^hich he ha(l ^be Ho^ppf tq bp a 
mpipher. 

Acpordipgly, the bill hav|ng passed tjje Cpmnijous wjthoul a divi- 
siop, the Bishop was brought to the bar of the House of Ix^rdsoij 
the 6th of May. The evidence againsj: him hieing flr^t gone 
through, soipe w^s produced on his side. Amongst hjs witnes^s 
were Erasmus Lewis, to prove, from his olficial e?:perieiice, he)w 
easily hand-writing may be coppterfeited^ and Pope, to depose 
to the Bishop's domestip habits and literary employments. Pope 
had but few words to speak, and in those fe^ we are told that he 
made several plunders. But those on whom Atterbury most 
relied were three persons who invalidated the cQufessions of 
Mf . Neynoe, as taken before his escape and death, and who alleged 
that Walpole had tampered With that witpess. Que pf them 
(Mr. Skeenc) stated that having aske(} Neynpe, whether, in real 
truth, he kpew any thing of a plot, Neynoe answered, thaitliekneMr 
oftwp; one of Mr. Walpole's against some great men, the other (rf 
hi^ pwn, which was only to get eighteen pr twenty thousand pounds 
from Mr. Walpole ! It should be observed, however, that of these 
three witpesses, one at least was pf very suspiciops pharacter, hav- 
ing been coqvicted, whipt, and pilloried, at Dublin, fpr a treasona- 
ble libel. Thejr chargps made it necessary for Walpole himself to 
appear as a witness, and disavow them. On this occasipp, the 
Bishop used all his art to perplex the Minister, and ma)£e \Afn con- 
t|*adict himself, but did not succeed; ^' a greater t|:|al of skill,*- oh- 
serves Speaker Onslow, '^ than scarce ever happened hetweep two 
^^ such copibatants ^ the one fighting for his reputation, the other 
'* for his acquittal (1)/' 

Whatever vindication there may be fpr Japobite principles in ge- 
neral, it is shocking to find a clergyman, and a prelate, swear al- 
legiance to the King whom he was plotting tp dethrone, and so- 
lemnly protest his innocence while labouring under a consciousness 
of guilt. The Bishop's own defence, which was spokpn on the 

(l)Atterbnry always looked upon Walpole as ( episcoporuh pkjbgipub supfkaoiis AoioTOt) 
the prime author of his rain. The epitaph which kobkrtus iste walpolb 

he wrote for himself in his exile thus concludes :— ovev nolla mbbcibt posteritas ! 

HOC pAciNORis seo hlf C9rr98pondiOA/ce, tqI. i. p. 901. 

OOffSGIVITt A6QRB08V8 K8T, PEBPBTBAVIT 
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lUb of Afay (f ), begiiis mih « toupbiog r^i^ital of the hardships he 
bad suffered in captivity. ^' By which meaps," he adds, '^^ what 
'^ litUe strength and use of my limbs I had when committed, in 
^^ August last, i^ now so far impaired, that I am tery unfit to ap* 
'' pear before yoqr Lordships- on any occasion, especially when I 
'^ am to make my defence against a bill of so extraordinary a na- 
^^ ture/' Atterbqvy next enters into a masterly review, and, so 
far as was possible, refutation, of the evidence against him ; and 
proceeds, in a high strain of eloquence, to ask what motives could 
hare driven him into a conspiracy. ^^ What could fempt me, my 
'^ Lords, thps to step out of my way? Was it ambittany ;ind a 
^^ desire of climbing into a higher station in the Church? There 
*^ is not A man of my order further removed from views of this 

^^ kind than I am Was money my aim ? I always despised it, 

^^ too Bdiif^h, perhaps, considering the occasion I msiy now have for 
" it. Out of a poor bishoprick of 500 J. a year, I did in eight years' 
^' time 4ay .out 2000/. upon the House and ihe appurtenances; 
^^ and becf^iise I knew the circumstances in which my predeces- 
^' sor left his family, I took not one shilling for dilapidations ; and 
'^ the re$t of my income ha^ all been spent as that of a Bishop should 

'^ be, IP hospitality and charity Was I influenced by any dis- 

^^ like of the Established Religion, any secret inch'nation towards 
'^ Popery, a church of greater pomp and power ? Malice has ven- 
*^ tiire4 f)v^ thus far to asperse me. I have, my Lords, ever 
^^siqce I Iqiew what Popery was, disliked it j and the better I 

'' knew it, the more I opposed it Thirty-seven years ago I 

" wrote in defence of Maptin Luther. • • . And whatever happens 
^' to me, I will suffer any thing, and would by God's grace, burn 
'^at the stake, rather than, in any material point, depart from the 
'^ Protestapt AeUgion, as professed in the Church of England. . . . 
" Once mor^, can I be supposed to favour arbitrary power? The 
'^ wh<de teiioor of nyy life speaks otherwise. I was always a friend 
^^ tP the liberty of the subject, and, to th|3 best of my power, a 
*' constant maintainer of it. I may have been mistaken, perhaps, 
^' in the measures I took for its support at junctures when it was 
'^ thought expedient for the state to seem to neglect public liberty, 

'^ in order, I suppose, to sepure it I am here, my Lords, and 

'' have been here, expecting, for eight months, an immediate trial. 
'^ i have, my Lcnrds, declined no impeachment— no due course of 
^^law that might have been taken. . . . The correspondence with 
'^ the Earl of Clarendon was made treason, but with me it is only 
*^ felony ; yet he was aiiowed an intercourse with his children by 
^' the express words of the Act : mine are not so much as to write, 
^^ so nauch as to send an; message, to me, without a Sign Ma 
*'nual! . ... The great man I mentioned carried a great fortune 

(1) This Defence, as printed in the Pari. Hiftory, given frop an «aUienUo MS. in Ai^MAnn's Qot ' 
I* ninUlated and Imperfect. But (I is coneotly renpofutoncvi vol. U. pp. tO»--180. 
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^' with him into a foreign country : he had the languages, and ^was 
^^ well acquainted abroad ; he had spent the best part of his years 
" in exile, and was therefore every way qualified to support it. 
^' The reverse of all this is tny case. Indeed, I am liite him ia 
^^ nothing but his innocence and his punishment. It is in no man's 
^^ power to make us differ in the one, but it is in your Lordships' 
'' power to distinguish us widely in the other, and I hope your 
'^ Lordships will do it. . . . Shall I, my Lords, be deprived of all 
"' that is valuable to an Englishman (for, in the circumstances to 
^* which I am to be reduced, life itself is scarce valuable) by such 
*^ an evidence as this ? — such an evidence as would not be admit- 
^' ted in any other cause, or any other court, nor allowed, I verily 
^' believe, to condemn a Jew in the Inquisition of Spain or Por- 
*' tugal?" 

He thus concludes : '^If, after all, it shall still be thought by your 
'^LcM*dships that there is any seeming strength in the proofs pro- 
^^ duced against met if hy private persuasions of my guUt, founded 
'^ on unseen, unknown motives ; if for any reasons or necessities of 
'^ state, of which I am no competent judge, your Lordships shall 
^^bc induced to proceed on this bill, God's will be done! Naked 
*•' came I out of my mother's womb, and naked shall 1 return ; and 
^^ whether He gives or takes away, blessed be the name of the 
"Lord!" 

The Bishop having ended this most eloquent and affecting de- 
fence, and one of the counsel for the bill having replied, the Lords 
took their debate on the question, That this Bill do pass. The 
ablest speeches on the Bishop's side were the Duke of Wharton'^ (1) 
and Lord Gowpcr^s ; the latter not merely maintaining Atterbury 's 
innocence, but inveighing against any parliamentary deprivation 
of a Bishop. ^ ^ The old champions of our Ghurch," said he, ^ ^ used 
^^ to argue very learnedly that to make or to degrade Bishops was 
^^ not the business of the state ; that there is a spiritual relation 
^^ between the Bishop and his flock, derived from the church, with 
^^ which the state has nothing to do. IVhat.the thoughts of our 
^^ reverend prelates are upon these points does not yet fully ap- 
^^ pear; something of their conduct intimates as if our old divines 
'^ were mistaken." In fact, most of the Bishops were now taking 
a forward and eager part against their brother; and one of them, 
(Wynne, of Si. Asaph,) very little to his honour, even went so far 
as to volunteer evidence, which, when. close pressed, he v/^s not 
able to maintain. Their hostility provoked a bitter sarcasm from 
Lord Bathnrst. Turning to their bench, he exclaimed, that he 
could hardly account for the inveterate malice some persons bore 
the learned and ingenious Bishop of Rochester, unless they were 

(1) *' This speech.** says Dr. King, •' was heard " able and eloquent lawyer." (Anecdotes of his 
** with nniTersal admiration, and was. Indeed, not own Times, p. 88.) 
" unworthy of the oldest senator, or the most 
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yrifh the infatuation of the vfM Indians, who fondly he* 
lieye they will inherit not only the spoils, but even tlie abilities, of 
any great enemy they kiU ! 

On a division, 43 Peers voted against the bill, but 83 for it ; and 
it received the Royal Assent on the 27th of the same month. 

On the whole of this transaction we.may, undoubtedly, condemn 
the vindictive severity which oppressed Atterburv in the Tower <1 ), 
and which denounced any correspondence with him when abroad ; 
but we can scarcely consider the main clauses of the bill as other- 
wise than moderate. - The crime Atterbury had committed was no 
less than high U'eason ; and had the Ministers been men of blood, 
there might, I think, have been evidence saiBcient (I am sure that 
there were voters ready) to bring him to the scaffold. His punish- 
ment vras therefore a mitigation of that which our law imposes : 
nor should our admiration of genius cvci* betray us into an apology 
of guilt. But the great reproach to which his punishment is liable 
is as setting aside those ordinary forms, and those precious safe- 
guards, which the law of treason enjoins — a violence of which the 
danger is not felt, only because the precedent has, happily, not been 
followed. 

Atterbury received the news of bis fate with fortitude and compo- 
sure ; in fact he had foreseen it as inevitable. He took an affecting 
leave of his friends, who were now permitted to see him, especially 
of Pope. At their last interview Atterbury presented him with a 
Bible as his keepsake. *' Perhaps," says Pope, with much feeling, 
^^ it is not only in this world that I may have cause to remember 
'' the Bishop of Rochester (2)." Next day, the ISlh of Jane, the 
Bishop was embarked on board a man-of-war, without any of the 
tnmults which the Ministers feared on that occasion ; and conveyed 
to Calais. As he went on shore he was told that Lord Bolingbroke, 
having received the King's pardon, was just arrived at the same 
place, on his return to England. *' Then I am exchanged !'' 
said Atterbury with a smile. '^ Surely,'' exclaims their friend at 
Twickenham » ^^ this nation is afraid of being over-run with too 
'^ much politeness, and cannot regain one great genius but at the 
'' expense of another (3) ! " 

The pardon which Bolingbroke now obtained bad been for a 
long time pending. When he was dismissed by the Pretender, in 
1716, and renounced that party for ever, he founds as he says, 



(1) Coie endearovrs to polllate this sererlty, Bible has glren rise to a most calamnlous story 
lad alleges a case where, l>y the cohnlrance of tbe of somethinK wiiioh Dr. Maty said, that Lord 
GoTernment, Atterbory received some money from Chesterfield said, that Pope said, that the Bishop 
t lease of tbe Chapter of Westminster. Bnt here said t Excellent evidence to accuse of deism one 
leems some error. He quotes a document of the of oar greatest theological writers ! See this story 
Chapter, dated May 81. 17S8, and speaking of At- and some decisive evidence against it quoted in 
tertiary as the " present Dean." But would he he the Uncyclop. Brit. art. ATTBaavRv. It seems 
» styled at that time, the bill for his deprivation quite oat of place In " Pope's Character by Lord 
bavlog reeelYed the Royal Assent fonr days be- " Chesterfield ;" and was, 1 have no doubt, a fa- 
lore ? Memoirs of Walpole, vol. i. p. 171. brlcation surreptitiously inserted. 

(«} see Johnson's Life of Pope. This gift of a (S) Pope to SwUl, 1728. 
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hotd Btftir iablMided, fh)ih England, 4o treat witB htti; A Wt^g^ - 
liation was accordingly opened, Bblingbroke deelarittg that h^ 
would never reveal any secret, nor betray any fHend ; but tbat b^ 
was ready, in ftitiire, to starve his King and Country with zeal and 
affection j and that he never did any thing by halves. It Was tbekl 
that BoltDgforoke took the measure of writing a ptivatislMti^r to 
Sir William Wyhdham, pointing out the weakness of th^ J^teHd- 
er's character, and the small hopes V)f his cause, and lil^^ttg M^ 
friend to turn his thoughts elsewhere ; which tettt^ Bolitigbt*cAe 
sent, unsealed, to the Postmastier-General, to be l^id Ivefore the 
Government^ and to be forwarded or not, as th(ey thougbt [m-o- 
per (1). In thus acting Bolingbroke did no injury to his friend^ 
who was already more than su^ected of Jacobite priKi€i|^teSy 
and who was not at all legally endangered by recdving s%ich ad- 
vice, while the adviser served himself by this decided and QCci^>- 
table token of his new-born zeal for the House of Hanover. 

It was certain j as Lord Stair truly observed, that tlvere was no 
man who couM do so much injury to the Jacobite i^use. The 
Ministers, therefore, were anxious to secure him (2)^ ^nd he bad a 
zealous advocate in the Duchess of Kendal, to whom his p^rse Wad 
full of irresistible arguments. The animosity of the Whig |)arty 
in general was, however, at that time, so strong as to form an 
almost insuperable bar to his return ; and a rumour of it, in 1 7i 9, 
was artfully turned by Walpole into a political weapon. In his 
pamphlet on the Peerage Bill, speaking of LordOxford, he reniat*ks, 
with indignation, that ^^ his rival in guilt and power even now 
^^ presumes* to expect aii act of the legislature to indemnify hkn, 
and qualify his villany!" With sudh formidaUe ojqpositioil it 
l^e^ed useless to propose so unpopular a measure; but when 
Walpole succeeded Stanhope and Sunderland in office, he quietly 
slid into this as into most of their other measures ; and in May, 
!I7^3, the pardon of Bolingbroke passed the Great Seal. 

This pardon, however, was only so far as the King drald grant 
it ; it secured the person of Bolinjgbroke, and enabled hi^ 16 visit 
Ei^lantl ; but it required an ad of .parliament to restore his for- 
feited estates, and his seat in the House of Peers. TO obtain snch 
an act immediately became BoHngbi^oke's firftt and most' ans:ious 
object; and 3i large siim which he had gained in the Mississippi 
specula1§ons, afforded hhn fresh means to convince the Duress of 
Kendal of the justice of his claims. His second object, during all 
this time, was to persuade his friends that he was nearly indifferent 
to his restoration, and quite happy in exile and hi literary leistnre. 
While his life was fuH of nothing but intrigue^ his private letter^ 

(1) Tfais letter Is dated Sept. 13. 1716 ; and printed (2) See his letter to Lord Stanbope, Noreniber 

tn Coxe's Walpole, toI. ii. p. 908., together nrfth 9. 1717,— Appendix, Vol. I.; a<id the Hantwlckv 

one from Townshend to Stanhope on the subject. State VapeiC^, tol. 11. p. 558. 
The original was duly forwarded to WindflhJii. 
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9^ ftdl of InothiDg bnt phildsophy . ^^ Soine superfltions Iwtgs air^ 
" every day cot, and, as they lessen in number, the bdugh which 
^^ be^tbe golden fruit of friendship shoots, dwells, and spreads."..; 
^^ Those insects, of various hues, which used to horn and buzz 
'' about me while I stood in the sunshine,- have disappeared since 
' ^ I lived in the shade (1 ) . '* Great but ili-regulated geniiis ! Cicero 
could not write better ,—Glodius could not act ivorse ! 

When the fallen minister arrived in England, he found that the 
King had already sailed for Gertuahy, attended by Lords Townshend 
and Carteret, and the Duchess of Kendal, and was not expected to 
return for some time ; in fact, his Majesty extended his absence to 
six months, and his journey to Berlin, on a visit to his son-in-laxV*, 
the King of Prussia (2). Bolfngbrolie, therefore, could only write 
letters of thanks to the King, to the Duchess, and to Townshend, 
entreating, at the sanie time, their further favour -, but he availed 
himself of his stay in England to renew his political connections, 
especially with his tried friends. Sir William Wyndham and Lord 
Harcourt. The form^ still stood at the head of the Tories in the 
House of Commons ; the latter, who had filled the ofBce of Chan- 
cellor in the last years of Anne, was by no means as steady In his 
public course. Even at that time Swift had called him '^ trim- 
ming Harcourt (3); but now he had entirely left hisp^Vty, and 
risen so high in ministerial favour^ as to be created a Viscount, 
gratified with a pension, and appointed one of the Loirds j^ustices at 
the King's departure. Thud it had been iki Harcouirt's power 
greatly to promote the pardon of his friend, in May last, and he 
deserved gratitude, both in the true sense of that word, and in that 
which Bolingbroke gives it, Where he says, in one of his letters, 
that '^ what we call gratitude is generally expectation <4)." 

Bolingbroke also waited on Walpole, and, alluiiing to Harcourt* s 
accession, told him that Wyndham, Lord llathurist, and Lord 
Gower, were beginning to be disgusted with a fruitless oppolsition. 
They bad, he said, been for some time in communication with Lord 
Carteret; but now thought themselves deceived by him, and might 
probably be brought into the measures of the Court, and into a 
support of Townshend and Walpole. Nothing could have been 
more advantageous to the country than such a jUnciioti : it would 
have healed many wounds of faction, and broken One glreat lever 
of the Jacolntes ; but it might also have endangered the supremacy 
of Walpole, and given a strong claim to Bolingbroke. Walpole, 
therefore, with whom his own power was always the paramount 
consideration, received these overtures most coldly and lingla- 

u 

(1) L«tter» to Swift, 1741, 1728. wish l " (To Mr. Cope, Jane 1. 1723.} The King's 

(2} Of the King's Joorney, Swift writes with rlsit to Berlin is described In the H^m. de Barettb, 

mach hnmoor : " The next pacliet will bring us vol. i. pp. 84—87. 

" word of the King and Bishop of Rochester lea?- (3) Swift's Works, vol. x. p. 398. 

" ing England. A good Journey to the one, and (4) To Sir Willidm Wyndham, January S. 1736. 

*' a speedy ntiini to the otber, ttan boueat livtalg 
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ciously, and met them with a positiTc refasal ; adding, that as Bo- 
lingbroke's restoration depended on a Whig parliament, he ought, 
in prudence, to shan any fresh connection with Tories; and that 
the Ministers would not hazard (he King's afTairs by proposing 
this restoration rashly (1). 

Bolingbroke, seeing that no impression was to be made in this 
quarter, seemed to acquiesce in the Minister's reasoning, and left 
England for Aix-la>ChapcIle, in hopes, from thence, to pay a yisit 
at Hanover. But not obtaining the desired permission, he returned 
to Paris, where a new field was opening; to his ambition and abi- 
lities. Cardinal Dubois had died in August, and was followed by 
his patron, the Duke of Orleans, in less than four months. The 
young King having nominally come of age, no other Regent was 
appointed ; but the new prime minister was the i)uke dc Bourbon, 
a weak man, chiefly governed by an aspiring mistress, Madame de 
Prie. Over this prince, and over this lady, Bolingbroke had great 
influence; ''for these many years," says he, "I have been 
" honoured with his friendship (2};" and his own marriage with 
the Marquise de Yillette, a niece of Madame de Maintenon, was 
another link of his close connection with the Court of France. 
There was no variation in the foreign policy of that Court ; the 
scene had not shifted, though the actors were changed. But a 
struggle for power was now going on in the English cabinet 
between Lords Townshend and Carteret ; and that struggle, as 
will presently be seen, was brought to issue on French ground, 
where Bolingbroke had both the means and the inclination to take 
an active part. 

The new Secretary of State, John Lord Carteret, (afterwards, 
on the death of his mother, Earl Granville.) was born in 1690. No 
one ever combined, in a more eminent degree, the learning of a 
scholar with the talents of a statesman. The ancient languages he 
had deeply studied ; of the modern, French, Itsilian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, German, and Swedish, were equally familiar to him. 
Mr. Harte, in a preface to his " Gustavus Adolphus," after Gran- 
ville's death, and, therefore, without any interested adulation, ce- 
lebrates his knowledge of Chemnitz and other recondite writers ; 
and observes, that " he understood the German and Swedish his- 
" tories to the highest perfection." He might have lectured upon 
public law. He might have taken his seat in a synod, and taught 
the Canonists. Yet in public life no rust of pedantry ever dim- 
med his keen and brilliant intellect. In debate, his eloquence was 
always ready, always warm, and has even been blamed . for the 
profusion of ideas which crowjded from him. In council, men of 
letters are, in general, bewildered by too nice a balance of op- 
posite advantages : Carteret, on the contrary, was always daring 

(<} Walpule tp Townshend, July S3. 1728. (s) To Lord Uarcourl, DOMaaJMr ». im 
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and decisiYC. Most remarkable testimonies to his ability might be 
gathered from the 'vn'itings even of his strongest political op* 
ponents. Chesterfield was his enemy ; yet Chesterfield writies to 
his son, " They say Lord Granville is dying. When he dies, the 
^' ablest head in England dies too, take it for all in alt (1).'' Ho- 
race Walpole was his enemy ; yet when Walpole weighs him in the 
balance ,with his own father, with Mansfield, and with Chatham, 
he declares that none of them had the genius of Granville {2)) ^ ' 

Yet, with all this, Carteret neither fills, nor deserves to fiU, 
any very high niche in the Temple of Fame. There was a want 
of consistency, not in his principles, but in his elTorts and exer^ 
(ions. He wonld be all fire to-day, all ice to-morrow. He was 
ready to attempt any thing, but frequently grew weary of his own 
projects, and seldom took suflBcient means to secure their accom- 
plishment. Ambition generally ruled him, but the mastery was 
often disputed by wine. Two daily bottles of Burgundy made him 
happy in himself, and independent of state afiiairs. Seldom grant- 
ing a kindness, and as seldom resenting an injury, he was inca- 
pable both of firm friendship and setlled animosity—not above 
revenge, but below it. At the most critical period of his life, 
when, on the fall of Walpole, he had become chief Minister, and 
was driven from oflice by a combination formed partly of bis own 
pretended friends, even then^ says a contemporary, he showed no 
anger nor resentment, nor, indeed, any feeling except thirst (3). 
A careless, lolling, laughing love of self; a sort of epicurean ease, 
roused to action by starts and bounds — such was his real character. 
For such a man to be esteemed really great, he must die early ! 
He may dazzle as he passes, but cannot bear a close and continued 
gaze. 

Carteret had come forth in public life under the guidance of 
Stanhope and Sunderland. The former made him Ambassador to 
Sweden in 1719 ; the latter, Secretary of Stale on the death of 
Craggs. For the memory of holh these statesmen he always ex- 
pressed the highest veneration and attachment, and he considered 
himself as representing them and their principles in the Cabinet. 
Like them, he th^ught^ that as time proceeded, the basis of ad- 
ministration might be enlarged, and some moderate Tories brought 
over to join it. Like them, he maintained, that to shut out all 
Tories and high Churchmen from employment, had been, at (he 
King's accession, a measure of necessity, but should not be con- 
tinued ever afterwards from choice. With the King he had in^ 
gratiated himself by his German studies, being the only one of his 
Ministers who could converse with him in that language. It is 
very strange, I may observe in passing, that though under the two 
first Georges a knowledge of German was almost a sure road to 

(1) Letter, December 13. lT6t. (8) Walpole to Mann, March 4. 1748. 

(s)H«m9irs of George tbe Second, to). U. p. fTf. 
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^oyal fayoqr (1), it seems to have been m^ch less cuUiyated, than 
it is from literary motives at the present day. In forejgn affairs 
^arteret had succeeded to the great influence of Stanhope over the 
Court of the Palais Royal (2). He confirmed ithy immediately 
appointing Sir Luke Schaub Minister at Paris, as the former and 
the most friendly channel of communication with Dubois. In fact 
it was through Dubois that England for six years drew France into 
a close concert of measures : in return, the Abbe, it has been said, 
but never shown, received a yearly pension from the Englisti 
Government ; and at all events it is certain, that it was partly at 
the application, and with the aid of George and bis Ministers, that 
Pubois obtained first an Archbishop's mitre, and then a Cardinal's 
bat (3). 

Carteret and Walpole could not long continue to agree. Wal- 
pole was aiming at a monopoly of powpr ; Carteret was determined 
to hold fast a share of it. The one expected to find a dependent 
4nd not a colleague } the other, a supcrioT* and not a master. In 
this contest Carteret was backed (but very cautiously, and so as 
qot to commit themselves) by Lord Carieton, Privy Seal, by the 
Duke of Roxburgh, Secretary fbr Scotland, and by Lord Cadogan, 
who had succeeded Marlborough as Commander in Chief; while, 
on the other hand, Townshend and all the other ministers were 
firmly linked to Walpole, and n^ainly guided by him. The Ha- 
noverian courtiers and favourites were in like manner split in two 
sections. The Duchess of Kendal, who bad a strong liking for the 
most ppwerfiil party, and a happy instinct in discerning it, sided 
wifh \yalpoIe and Townshend, as she bad before with Stanhope 
and Spiiderland ; and the brother ministers always speak of her 
in their letters as their firm friend, and the '^ good Duchess." On 
hjs part, Carteret had secured the Countess of Darlington, and her 
sister Madame de Platen. And thus the struggle for the Royal 
cppfidence on this occasion turned, perhaps, on the attractions of 
ladies, rather than on the merits of statesmen. 

It has also been alleged, that at Hanover Carteret endeavoured 
to strengthen his interest by promoting the King's German 
measures, which Townshend, more patriotically, withstood. Yet 
this does not seem very consistent with the charge shortly after- 
ifards made on prpcisely the same authority against Townshend 
himself, as wholly Hanoverian. '^ Hanover is Lord Townshend's 
'f great merit," says the Duke of Newcastle (4). " He endeavours 
'^ to make all measures Electoral, " says old Horace Walpole (5). 

.(t) *' German will, I fear, always be a nsefal " the conteliiieDce of Carteret." (Coxa's Walpole, 

" language for an Englishman to know." Lord vol. l. p. 179.) 

Gbesterfleld to Mr. Day rolles, Sept. is. 17t2. (S) See the H^moires de Dnclos, vol. il. p. 81., and 

(t) Dubois transferred his devotion to Carteret, the letter of Stanhope in the 116m. secrets de Sere- 

aA the minister " who was supported by Sunder- llnge.4, vol. 1. p. ITS. Serelinges throws great doabt 

" land, and who boasted, that he had succeeded on the story of the pension from England, (p. 16.) 

" to the influenoe, as well as to the principles, of (4) To Lord Harrington, April ss. 1730. 

" StlAhope Tbe friendship of Dtiboto Incitased (5) To Hr. Poyotx, January ft. 1790. 
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Soch was thestate of things when the two Secretaries of State at- 
tended the King to Hanover , and when the pending contestcame to an 
issue between them. A t that time a marriage had been proposed be- 
tween a daughter of Madame de Platen and the Count St. Florentin, 
son of La Vrilliere, French secretary of slate ; but the Countess requir- 
ed, as a condition, that a dukedom should be granted to La Vrilliere. 
This dukedom immediately became an object of eager interest with 
George the First, and Carteret instructed Sir Luke Schaub to make 
every exertion to obtain it from the Duke of Orleans. We should ob- 
serve that this affair belonged to Carteret, assecretary for thesouthcrn 
department, in which France was comprised, and that the other se- 
cretary had noclaim lointerlope in his province. Nevertheless, Lord 
Townsbend, unwilling to see an affair of so much interest in the 
hands of a rival, determined, if possible, to draw it from his manage- 
ment. Withtbisview,andatthem8tigationofWaIpole, he despatched 
his brother Horace to Paris, under the pretence of settling the ac- 
cession of Portugal to the Quadruple Alliance, but in reality to 
watch the movements and counteract the influence of Schaub. 

In the midst of these cabals, suddenly died tbe Duke of Orleans, 
and it was then that Bolingbroke came into play. He perceived 
that the party of Walpole and Townsbend was much the stronger, 
and woiQd finally prevail ; and be determined to pay court to them 
rather than to Carteret. Accordingly he hastened to greet Horace 
Walpole with many friendly assurances and much useful informa- 
tion ; and exerted his influence with the Duke de Bourbon for his 
service. Nay, more, he threw into his hands one or two very 
favourable opportunities- for pushing his pretensions by himself. 
. But Horace Walpole, Who had a rooted aversion to Bolingbroke, 
received alibis overtures very much at arm's length, and wished 
to accept his intelligence without either trust or requital. As he 
writes to his brother : *' I have made a good use of ray Lord 
*^ Bolingbroke's information, without having given him any handle 
*' to be the negotiator of his Majesty's affairs (1). " " This, " says 
Bolip^roke, ^' I freely own, 1 took a little unkindly, because I 
^^ have acted a part which deserves confidence, not suspicion (2).'^ 
Bat whatever might be the resentment of Bolingbroke, he was 
compelled to smother it : his restoration was entirely in the power 
and at the mercy of the English Ministers, and to obtain it, he 
could only continue his painful submission and unavailing services. 

With respect to the affair itself of the dukedom, 
neither Schaub nor Walpole could prevail.- The 
French nobility considered the family of La YriBiere as not entitled 
to this distinction, and raised so loud a cry at the rumour of it, as 
to render its execution almost impracticable. Ultimately, Madame 
de Platen, being pacified by a portion of 10,000/. from King 

(1) Horace, to Robert Walpole, Dec. 16. 17S3. (i) To Lord Harcourt, Janttary IS. 1724. 
Coxe's Lif • of lloraoe li«i«t Walpole. 
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George,, and no longer thinking a dukedom indispensable to a 
husband, allowed the marriage to take place without the required 
promotion. But a total breach had meanwhile ensued between the 
two English negotiators. *' It is impossible," writes Horace Wal- 
pole, " for the King's interest to be carried on here, so long as Sir 
'^ Luke Schaub and J are to act jointly together < I)." Thus it 
became necessary for the King to choose between Schaub and 
Horace Walpole ; in other words, between their patrons — Carteret 
and Townshend. With little hesitation, the King decided for the 
latter ; Schaub was recalled, and Horace Walpole received creden- 
tials as ambassador to Paris. Nay, more, Townshend obtained 
the dismission of his rival with the same honours which had 
formerly smoothed his own. The Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland 
was bestowed upon Carteret ; his office of Secretary of State was 
transferred to the Duke of Newcastle, and the ascendency of the 
brother ministers became wholly uncontrolled. Cadogan and Rox- 
burgh bent down lowly before the storm, and it passed them over ; 
and Carteret himself bore his defeat with great frankness and good 
humour. He owned that he considered himself very ill used, 
especially when Horace Walpole had been sent to interlope in his 
department, but declared that he should be much happier as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland than as a Secretary of State, thwarted in all 
his measures, and stripped of his proper authority; and at the 
same time he professed his intentions to promote the King's service, 
and still to continue on good terms with the Ministers. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



When Carteret was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that 
kingdom was by no means in a state of tranquillity. A slight spark 
had, by the talents of Swift, been blown into a formidable flame, 
and a project, beyond all doubt beneficial to the nation, was inge- 
niously and successfully held forth to them as the greatest of 
grievances. 

There had for some time been felt in Ireland a great deficiency 
of copper coin j this had gone so far, that several gentlemen were 
forced to use tallies with their workmen, and give them pieces of 
card, sealed and signed with their names. To supply this defi- 
ciency, several proposals had been submitted to the Government in 
England, and one accepted from Mr. William Wood, a considerable 

{!) To Lord Towflihend, Maroh It. I1%k, Goxe's Lite of Hofac« Lord Walpole. 
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proprietor and renter of iron works (1). The scheme was flrst 
designed under Sunderland, but not matured till Walpole was at 
the head of the Treasury. A patent was then granted to Wood for 
coining farthings and halfpence to the value of 108,000/. This 
patent was directed by Walpole with his usual financial skill ; at 
every step in passing it he consulted Sir Isaac Newton, as Master 
of the Mint; he took the advice of the Attorney and Solicitor Ge- 
neral, and employed the utmost care to guard against any fraud or 
exorbitant profit. And when^ qn the first apprehension of troubles 
on this subject, a new assay was ordered at the Mint, the principal 
officers, with Sir Isaac as their chief, reported, that the coins in 
weight, goodness, and fineness, so far from falling short, even 
exceeded the conditions of the contract. It was requisite, on 
account of the difference of exchange between the two countries, 
that these farthings and halfpence should be a little less in weight 
than those current in England, ^^ which," says Walpole, ^'was 
^^ considered at the time of passing the patent, and found to be ne- 
^ ^ cessary ; " and he gives reasons that, as he truly adds, ^ ' sufficiently 
*^ justify the difference of the weight of the two coins, when at the 
^^same time it is admitted on all hands, that the Irish coin in fineness 
^^ of metal exceeds the English. As to the King's prerogative of 
^'granting such patents, it is one never disputed, and often exer- 
"cised^2)." '• 

So clear and well conducted a transaction seemed by no means 
favourable for the creation of a grievance, even wiih a people so 
expert in that kind of manufacture. Almost the only blamable part 
in the business does not appear to have been suspected, till the fer- 
ment against it had risen to some height ; namely, a bribe which 
Wood had agreed to pay to the Duchess of Kendal for her influence 
in passing the patent. But this, however scandalous in the parties 
concerned, could not materially affect the quantity or quality of 
coin to be issued,, or still less the want of such a supply for pur- 
poses of trade in Ireland. 

The affair, however, from various causes, took an unprosperous 
turn. The Irish Privy Council had not been previously consulted, 
and was nettled at this neglect ^ nor did the Irish courtiers approve 
of any jobs except their own. Amongst the people the patent at 
first was not clearly explained, and when explained it was already 
unpopular. Wood was disliked, as an utter stranger to the coun- 
try ; he was besides a vain, imprudent man, bragging of his influence 
with Walpole, and threatening that "he would cram his halfpence 
"down the throats of the Irish.'' To rail at all opposition, as 
Popery and treason, was not the way to disarm it. Nor did the 
Irish Government meet the first difficulties with promptness and 
energy. The Duke of Grafton, Lord Lieutenant, was a person of 

(1) Macphenon'fl Hist, of Conraierco, toI. ill. (t) Letten to Lord Townth«nd, Oct. l. «nd 
p. 114. 18, ITtl. 
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very moderate abilities, well described by Walpole ais ^ ^a fair Weath&t 
^^ pilot, that knew not what he had to do when the firist storm 
"arose (1)." The Lord Chancellor (Alan Brodrick, Viscount 
Midleton ) was an open enemy of Grafton, and a secret one of 
Walpole : he had talents, but so high an opinion of them, that he 
always thought himself neglected and ill used ; and though he could 
not venture to take part himself against the Court, yet his son, his 
secretary, his purse-bearer, and other dependents, did so publicly 
and warmly. 

Through these causes, an impulse was given that soon became 

general^ and spread from low to high. The Irish ParUatnent met 

full of resentment, and decided with headlong haste. Both Houses 

passed addresses to the King, declaring that the execution of Wood's 

patent would beprejudicial to the revenue, and dcstrnctiveof trade ; 

that the ternis of the patent had not been complied with, and that 

if even they had, there would have been a loss to the nation of 150 

per cent. 1 So monstrous an exaggeration has scarcely ever yet 

been hazarded in any public document-^at least not out of Spain. 

These addresses were tirst transmitted to Walpole, and in sending 

them to Townshend at Hanover, he declares himself astonished 

that any assembly should have come into resolutions that are all 

false in fact ; "and, indeed," he adds^ "I was a good deal con- 

" cerncd lill I saw what they did object, lest by inadvertency, ot 

" by being imposed upon, we might, out of a desire of doing the 

" service, have let this slip through our fingers, liable to more 

" objections than I was aware of. But most (iertainly it is not so. 

" The resoltition that makes the loss 1 50 per cent, is founded upon 

'- a computation that copper uncoined is worth i^d. a pound; now 

" a pound of copper half pence^ and farthings are by the patent to 

" pass for 28. 6d. ; therefore the loss is is, 6d. But a pound of 

*' copper prepared for the mint in London costs there 1«. 6d. ; the 

*^ charge of coining a pound of copper is at the Mint M. ; and I 

" think the duty of a pound of copper coined, imported intolre- 

*^ land, is a halfpenny per pound, besides the exchange^ and which, 

^^ with all allowances, comes to 20 per cent., and all this is laid 

^^ aside, and the copper money valued at the supposed value of the 

'^ rou^h Irish copper, which is much inferior to English copper (2).'' 

The King's answer to the Irish addresses was, as Walpole advised 
it, mild and conciliatory ; he expressed his concern that his granting 
a patent according to the practice of his Royal Predecessors, had 
given so much uneasiness, and if there had been any abuses com- 
mitted by the patentee, he would give orders for inquiring into and 
punishing them. Accordingly the affair was referred to a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in England, which after a most search- 
ing inquiry, and the examination of numerous v^itnesses, published 

(1) Walpole to Townshend, Oct. M. 1799. (8) To Lord Townihend, Oct. 1. I7t9. 
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their Report In Jfaly, 1724. In this RefiOrt tHc:f jdiiUfied, ih th^ 
dearest and most unqttestionablie manner, both the teritts of the 
patent and the conduct of the patentee. At the same time, how- 
ever, Mr. Wood declared hithself willing to yield to the clamour 
against his coinage, so far as to reduce it frOm 108,000^. to 40,0001. 
yalue ; and to propose that Ho more than 54d. of it should be a legal 
tender at any one payment. Tiiis the GoTernmeht accepted, and 
sent directions to Ireland that the halfpeUce might be allowed cur- 
rency to the reduced amount. 

Such fair concessions, and sUch uhanswerable arguments, might 
probably hare pr^yailed, had not the mighty mind of Swift arrayed 
itself against them. For ten years had that aspiring spirit pined 
in obscurity and oblivion : he now seized the opportunity to exert 
and display his powers. From the simple transaction before him, 
he drew a frightful picture of fraud, oppression, and impending 
misery. Public ruin was foretold, and public vengeance threaten- 
ed in a hundred shapes (1). Songs, ballads, and lampoons, flew 
about the streets. A more serious attack was made in letters, 
which appeared from time to time under the assumed name of 
M. B. a Drapier of Dublin. Of these letters Mr. Hawkins Browne 
used to say, that they were the most perfect pieces of oratory com- 
posed since the days of Demosthenes (2); and though far from as- 
senting to such extravagant panegyric, we ban scarcely deny them 
a very high degree of adhiiration. They are written with so much 
art, as entirely to conceal the appearance of art. The author 
speaks of himself as a \' poor ignorant shdpkeeper utterly unskill- 
^' ed in law ; " he appears throughout a quiet man startled from his 
station by the common danger, — '^as when," hfe says, " a house 
*'is attempted to be robbed, it often happens the weakest in the 
^' family runs first to stop the door." The style is plain and sim- 
ple; ihe deductions easy and suited to the understandings of all; 
and the strokes of satire with which it aboilnds are the more pun- 
gent, as seeming not to be designed. So far from leaving any 
handle to be called a party man, he always refers with much res- 
pect to the Ministers, and with no less loyalty to the King, ^'for 
*'*' we never had one more gracious." The stubborn facts against 
him are moulded with the highest skill ; he attempts to prove, or 
(what is quite as effectual when a ferment is once raised} he assumes 
as proved, that the patent itself is iniquitous; that, moreover, 
its terms have been grossly violated hy the patentee ; that the half- 
pence are six parts out of seven base ; that Wood will hereafter be 
able *' to boy all our goods for eleven parts in twelve under the 
" value." Wood himself from a proprietor of iron works becomes 

(1) As for instance :— Swift's Works, rol. i. p. 478. One poem propoiei . 

" The bairpence are coming, the nation's undoing ; to scald Wood in his own melted copper ; another 

'* There's an end of yoor ploaghing, and baking, prefers " the drop at Kilmainham." 

and brewing ; (2) Sheridan's Life of Swift, p. 241, ed. 1784. 

" la ihort, ?ou most all go to racii end to mf n i " 
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a hardware-man and tinker! His copper is turned into brass! 
The people are told that they will soon have no meat to feed them, 
unless they can eat brass as ostriches do iron ! ^' If Mr. Wood's 
>' project should take, it would ruin even our beggars ! Do you 
** think I wUl sell you a yard of tenpenny stuff for twenty of Mr. 
'•^ Wood's halfpence ? No, not under two hundred, at least ; neither 
^^ will I be at the trouble of counting, but weigh them in a lump." 

Even so clear a proof as the public assay at the Mint is called 
impudent and insupportable -r-'^ If I were to buy a hundred sheep, 
^^ and the grazier should bring me one single wether fat and well 
^* fleeced, by way of pattern, and expect the same price round for 
^* the whole hundred, even for those that were lean, or shorn, or 
^^ scabby, I would be none of his customer. I have heard of a 
^' man who had a mind to sell his house, and therefore carried a 
*•' piece of brick in his pocket, which he showed as a pattern to 
^' encourage purchasers ; and this is directly the case in point with 
*' Mr. Wood's assay." 

It is to be observed that the Government had not used any com- 
pulsion with respect to this coin ; their wders were only to allow 
it currency with those who might be willing to receive it. Yet the 
Drapier takes care to drop an insinuation of force : '^I hope the 
*•' words voluntary and willing to receive it will be understood and 
*'' applied in their true natural meaning, as commonly understood 
^^ by Protestants : for, if a fierce Captain comes to my shop to buy 
^^ six yards of scarlet cloth, followed by a porter laden with a sack 
^^ of Wood's coin upon his shoulders; if we are agreed upon the 
*• ' price, and my scarlet lies ready cut upon the counter ; if he then 
*' gives me the word of command to receive my money in Wood's 
^^ coin, and calls me a disaffected Jacobite dog for refusing it 
'' (though I am as loyal a subject as himself, and without hire), 
^^ and thereupon seizes my cloth, leaving me the price in this 
'^ odious copper, and bids me take my remedy ; in this case, I shall 
^' hardly be brought to think that I am left to my own will. ... It 
" is probable that the first willing receivers will be those who must 
*' receive it, whether they will or not, under the penalty of losing 
" an office." 

This loyal subject is also full of apprehensions lest the King*s 
ministers should '' advise him to take his revenues here, which are 
*' near 400,000/. a year, in Wood's brass, which will reduce their 
*' value to 50,000/." How it was possible that 400,000/. should 
be sent over in copper, which was only to be coined to the value 
of 40,000/., Swift does not explain, nor did his Irish readers in- 
quire. All ranks caught the alarm ; all distinctions of party were 
hushed ; and the nation became united as one man. The Drapier, 
whose real author was soon whispered, was hailed as the public 
Deliverer; and, according to the advice contained in one of the 
Letters, a Declaration was published, signed by many persons of 
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station and property, denouncing Wood's coin, and warning their 
tenants not to take it. 

It was in the midst of this storm that the new Viceroy, Lord Car- 
teret, landed in October. He had instructions to use strong mea- 
sures, if needful, to assert the authority of Government; and he 
wanted neither skill nor spirit to perform them. Perceiving that 
the Drapier's Letters were the main root of the evil, he issued a 
proclamation against the last ; olTered a reward of 3002. for disco- 
vering the author; and caused Harding, the printer, to be ap- 
prehended. But the grand jury who were required to And a bill 
against Harding, unanimously threw it out, and were discharge 
by Chief Justice Whitshed with much passion. A popular lampoon 
was immediately levelled at the Chief Justice from the same invi- 
sible and powerful hand(1}. The agitation increased; and the 
next grand jury, so far from flnding a bill against Harding, made 
a presentment against all' persons who should, by fraud or other- 
wise, impose Wood's halfpence upon the people — ^a presentment 
which, it appears, had been, drawn up by Swift himself: 

Such a spirit as now appeared in Ireland could neither be broken 
by force, nor melted by persuasion. After several attempts, and 
many consultations, Carteret informed the Government that the 
affair was desperate, and that further perseverance could end only 
ID rebellion and confusion. The Mioisters, however reluctant to 
comprcHnise the King's authority, had no alternative, and yielded 
the point by withdrawing the patent, while at the same time the 
resignation of Lord Midleton was accepted, and a pension of 3000/. 
granted to Wood, in compensation for his loss. 

Several modern writers, astonished at the overwhelming and 
irrational outcry against a beneCcial project, have devised another 
motive to explain it, and suppose that Wood's patent was only the 
pretext; a peg on which to hang the question of the independence 
and equality of Ireland. But such a supposition is by no means 
consistent with the contemporary records. There can be no doubt 
that Wood's patent was considered a real and enormous grievance 
in itself; and the question of equality was merely brought on to 
point a period or to swell a complaint, or rather was provoked by 
a foolish sally of Wood, implying that Ireland was only a '^ depen- 
'' dent kingdom." Thus the question came on incidentally ; and, 
when once raised, was keenly discussed. Certainly the cause of 
liberty in Ireland was promoted, in after years, by the stand suc- 
cessfully made on this occasion; but, as it appears to me, there is 
no evidence to show that this cause was either the original, or at 
any time the principal, motive with the opponents of Wood. 

The sequel is, however, highly honourable to the warm-hearted 

(1) Thli lampoon famed upon his motto— " Would nothing but yoar chief reproach 

" LiherUu et nataU solum, *' S«rTe as a motto on your coach? etc. 

Fine words! I wonder where yfto itoie 'em I Swift'f Works, toI. x. p. 4«7. 
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and gencrbm Irish. Belicying, however eironeotisly, that Strift 
had delivered them from a great public danger, their gratitude to 
him knew no bounds, nor ended even with his powers of mind. 
*'The sun of his popularity," says a great poet, ** remained un- 
^* clouded, even after he was incapable of distinguishing its radi- 
*'ance(l)." The firapier's Head became a favourite sign; his 
portrait, we are told, was engraved, woven upon handkerchiefs, 
sihd struck upon medals (not of copper I presume). His health 
was quaffed at every banquet, his presence every where welcomed 
with blessings by the people. They bore with all the inOrmities 
of genius, all the peevishness of age. In vain did he show con- 
tempt and aversion to those who thus revered him : in vain did 
he deny thena even the honour of his birth-place, frequently say- 
ing, '^ I was not dropped in this vile country, but in England.'^ 
In vain did he sneer at the ^^ savage Old Irish." No insult on his 
part could weaken their generous attachment. Even at this day, 
as I am assured, this grateful feeling still survives ; and all parties 
in Ireland,' however estranged on other questions^ agree in one 
(common veneration for the memory of Swift. 

Scarcely were the disturbances in Ireland appeased, before others 
broke out among the Scots. I have elsewhere mentioned the great 
unwillingness of that nation to bear their proportion of the Malt 
Tax, and the violent motion to which they had recourse in 1713(2). 
Since that time they had contrived, undet* various pretences, to 
evade payment of the duty, to the great envy and indignation of 
the English country gentlemen; until, in 1724, the subject was 
brought before the House of Commons by Mr. Brodrick, who pro- 
posed that, instead of the duty on Malt in Scotland, there shonld 
be paid a duty of sixpence on every barrel of ale (3) . Walpole vras 
by no means inclined to stir this agitating question ; but fltiding the 
setise of the House against him, he acquiesced, taking care, how- 
ever, to reduce the duty to three-pence, or one half of w^^t Bro- 
drick proposed. The money, it is said, was wanted partly to 
defray an allowance of ten guineas weekly, which Walpole used 
to give to every Scotch member during the Session, in order, as 
was alleged, to support the charge of theif residence in London. 
These Scotch members were now told by Walpole, when they 
waited upon him, that they must Ond or acquiesce in some mode 
to make up this expense from the Scotch revenue; or else, as he 
expressed it, they must in future ^' tie up their stockings with their 
*' own garters (4)!" 

. But though the Scottish members might have excellent reasons 
for yielding to this impost, the Scottish people unhappily had none ; 
and its result was a general irritation throughout the country, and 

(1) Sir Walter Scott's Life of Swift, p. S04. (4) Lockbart's Memoir*, toI. ii. p. 141., and Sir 

(t) See auprd, p. S6. Walter Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, Uilrd series, 

(3) Common's Journals, tol. xx. pp. 899. 374. tol. 11. p. 180. 
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a snteas riot &t Glasgow. The ndob assembled in large tiailibers, 
shouting '' Down with Walpole ! " and '* Up with Seaforth ! " they 
broke open and plundered the house of Mr. Campbell, of Shaw- 
field, member for the City (1) ; and his cellar being* unfortunately 
well stocked, added fresh incitement to their fury. Two com- 
panies of foot, under Captain Bnshell, had been sent from Edin- 
bnrgh at the first appreliension of a tumult ; these were now sur- 
rounded by the mob, and fiercely assailed with stones and other 
missiles, until the soldiers, being compelled in self-defence to fire, 
killed nine persons, and wounded many more. IVeTcrtheless, the 
mob seemed exasperated rather than dismayed ; ftnd Captain Bushell 
was compelled to retire to L'umbarton Castle, still pursued, and 
pelted by the rabble during a part of the way. 

Under these circumstances, the Commander-in-Chief for Scot- 
land, General Wade, seeing the necessity of prompt measures; 
marched to Glasgow with so large a force as to disarm all opposi- 
tk>n. Not content with seizing some of the rioters, he apprehend- 
ed the chief magistrates, and sent them prisoners to Edinburgh, 
under the charge, certainly well-founded, of either timidly or 
treacherously conniving at the riots. But, being brought before 
the Lords Justiciary, they were declared innocent, and set at liber- 
ty (2) ; and this acquittal, being considered a yictory over the Go^ 
vernment, revived the zeal of the people. A combination was 
formed amongst the brewers at Edinburgh, etigaging not to give 
security for the new duty, nor to brew if the duty were demanded. 

The Duke of Rotburgh was at this time Secretary of State for 
Scotland ; he had been attached to Carteret, and was accused by 
Walpole of fomenting these disturbances (3) . Whether this was 
really the case, or whether Walpole merely seized the opportunity 
to acquire a more supple colleague, the Minister now obtained not 
merely the dismissal of Roxburgh, but the abolition of the office 
of Secretary for Scotland. Henceforth he centred the power of 
that department in his own hands; deputidg, however, no small 
share of it to his devoted follower the Earl of Isla. It was Isla 
who^ on the fall of Roxburgh, was despatched to Edinburgh with 
the view of allaying the storm : he came armed with full powers 
from Government, and with no small prudence of his own. So 
firm, yet so skilful were his measures, that the threatening combi- 
nation of brewers was speedily dissolved. They at first attempted 
to make terms ; but being told that none would be accepted but 
an immediate return to their duty, '^various opinions" (I quote 
the words of Walpole) ^' began to arise among themselves in their 
^^ assembly, and at last they unanimously agreed to be determined 



(1) " Itad Mr. Campbell himself been in town " by the mob in Holland. Tbanli God I we haTe ne 

'says Loekbart, "they bad certainly Detoitted snob English word l 
him.*' (Mem. vol. It. p. 16S.) He coins this new (2) Cnlloden Papers, pp.86— 98. 
term froiD ilie scTa^ murder of un tVQ Do WHia (s; Walpole to Townsbend, August, 17. vtti. 
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^' by a qacslioo : — Brew or not. Which, being put by the chair- 
^' man, he began to take their votes, seriatim, at the right hand ; 
^' but his right-hand man thought it a hardship upon him to be 
^' obliged to speak flrst, his left-hand man thought so too, and they 
^' could get nobody to give his vote first. At last, one &ray decla- 
'^red he thought they had nothing now left to do, but to return 
^^ to their trades ; that he would not be bound by the majority, but 
^^ began the vote, and voted brew ! He was immediately followed 
^' by another, upon which two warm ones hoped they would hold 
^^out till their brethren were set at liberty; but those not being 
^' supported, the assembly broke up, and such of them as had their 
^' things in readiness fell to brewing that night; and next day, at 
^^ nooQ, above forty brewhouses were hard at work in Edinburgh, 
'^and ten more at Leith (1)." It is probable (hat the argument 
which had most weight with the brew^s, was that, after all, the 
ultimate loss must fall not on them but on the public. This hap- 
py termination is mentioned by Walpole, with much satisfaction 
and high praises of Lord Isla : he adds, ^' I think we have once 
^'more got Ireland and Scotland quiet, if we take care to keep 
'*them so." 

The Session of Parliament, which began in November, 1724, 
was distinguished by three important transactions — ^the impeach- 
ment of the Lord Chancellor, — the partial restoration of Lord 
Bolin^broke, — and the first public breach between Walpole and 
Pulieney. 

• Enormous abuses had crept into the Court of Chancery : the 
offices of Masters were set up to sale; and the buyers, in con- 
sequence, attempted to turn them to their own advantage. The 
price of tiiese offices having latterly been augmented, the extor- 
tions of the holders grew in the same proportion. The suitors' 
money, the estates of widows and orphans, became a source of 
private peculation; and the public voice was loud against the 
GhancQllory Parker, Earl of Macclesfield. In January, he re- 
signed the Great Seal, but did not thereby escape the national 
resentment. His impeachment was moved in the House of Com- 
mons by Sir George Oxenden ; his trial took place at the bar of 
the House of Lords, and continued twenty days. He was una- 
nimously found guilty, and sentenced to a fine of 30,000/. ; a mo- 
tion to disable him from sitting in Parliament, or holding any future 
office, being, moreover, very nearly carried. His Majesty struck 
oflf his name from the List of Privy Counsellors, and Sir Peter 
King, now created Lord King, was appointed Chancellor in his 
place. The unanimity of his judges might seem decisive as to 
his guilt ; yet it may perhaps, be doubted, whether they did not 
unjustly heap the faults of the system on one man ; whether Parker 

(1) To |<ord TowDfhODd, Sept. t. iTtf. 
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bad not [rather, in fact, failed to check gradual and growing 
abuses, than introduced them by his authority or encouraged 
them by his example. 

Lord Bolingbroke was still at Paris. ^' Tired," as he says, 
'^ with, [suspense, the only insupportable misfortune of life, and 
'^ with nine years of autumnal promises and vernal excuses (1)," 
he had, early in 1724, another painful subject of embarrassment in 
the yillany of a banker. His wife, Madame de Yillette, had in- 
Tested 50,0002. in the English funds through the hands of Sir Ma- 
thew Decker, who now pretended to make a discovery of it to the 
goyernment as a forfeiture, upon proving her married to Lord 
Bolingbroke. This brought the lady to England under the name 
of Yillette, and ready, if required, to deny her marriage ; and 
Lord Townshend, who abhorred all dishonesty, and considered 
Decker's reasons '^ very bad ones," gave her his zealous and suc- 
cessful aid (2). But she also seized the opportunity to ingratiate 
herself at Court, and obtain BoUngbroke's long-desired restoration. 
The King was by no means fascinated wilh her; he declared that 
she talked too much, and without respect (3) ; but a well-timed 
present of 11,000^ to the Duchess of Kendal smoothed many diffi- 
culties. A complete restoration was now earnestly and positively 
pressed upon Walpole by the Court. Walpole, seeing the unpopu- 
larity of the measure among his own friends, and afraid of Boling- 
broke's future ascendancy, for a long time refused, and made every 
opposition in his power ; but at length, being threatened with dis- 
missal, compromised matters by agreeing to a restoration of fortune 
though not in peerage. Bolingbroke, on his part, thought it best 
to take what he could^ if not what he would ; but as might be ex- 
pected, he never forgot or forgave the resistance of the Minister. 
" Here I am, then," he writes to Swift, '* two thirds restored; 
*^ my person safe, and my estate, with all the other property I 
'' have acquired, or may acquire, secured to me. But the attain- 
^' der is kept carefully and prudently in force, lest so corrupt a 
'^ member should come again into the House of Lords, and his bad 
*^ leaven should sour that sweet untainted mass (4)." 

Even this partial restoration, however, could not pass Parlia* 
ment without some resistance flrom two opposite quarters — the 
staunch Whigs and the decided Jacobites. When the bill was 
brought in by Lord Finch, seconded by Walpole, Methuen, though 
filling an office in the Household, warmly opposed it, declaring 
that the crimes of Bolingbroke were so heinous and flagrant as not 



(1) To Swift, July 24. 1728. of Walpole ; he speaks of Bolingbroke's obllga- 

(2) Lord Toirnsbend to Horace Walpole, April tions to Walpole, hi? want of gratltade, etc. Bat 
i. 172V. In bis life of Horace Lord Walpoie (p. TO.), be 

(3) " Elle parte trop et sans respect." (Lord admits his mistake, observing, that papers have 
Lansdowne to James, July 10. 1724. Appendix.) since fallen under his notice, proving the vehe- 
He adds, " You can tell. Sir, whether that Is a ment opposition of Walpole to the restoration, 
"Jnst character; she is your old acquaintance." and accounting for the bitter and veU*fonnd«d 

{\) Cose states this erroQeoosIy iu bis Memoirs enmity of Bolingbroke. 



to admit of any expiation pr atonement. He was backed by Lord 
William Powlett, by Onslow (afterwards Speaker), and by several 
other usual friends of government. In like manner was the Tory 
camp divided ; several, such as Lord Bathur&t and Sir William 
Wyndham, were personal friend3 of Bolingbroke, and eager to pro- 
mote his interests ; while others, recollecting bow ill the Pretender 
bad used bim» and bow great must be bis resentment, thought it 
necessary (as is too commonly the case], because one ipjury had 
been inflicted to inflict ahother, and to thwart bis restoration as 
much as possible. The Duke of Wharton, who at this period fre^ 
quently appears in the Stuart Papers as foremost amongst James's 
correspondents, relates a curious conversation which he bad upon 
the subject with Lord Bathurst. Having pressed him to give no 
^id to Boliogbroke, and urged the wish of the Pretender, Bathurst 
demurred, and at last said that he had not yet learnt jurare in verba 
MACisTRi, to which Wharton only answered jurayi, and left bim (t). 
Shippen, apd some more, steered clear of the difiiculty by staying 
away from the debate. But, as Wharton writes, ^' Sir Christo- 
*' pher Musgrave, Sir Thomas Sebright, and Sir Jermyn Davers, 
^^ out of their utter detestation for your Majesty's enemies, 
" bravely opposed the very bringing in of any bill whatsoever.'' 
Yet notwithstanding this motley combination of ardent Whigs and 
ardent Tories, the minority cQuld only muster 113 votes against 
231. In the Lords, a strong protest against it was signed by 
Lcchmere and four other Peers. Lechmere had been created 
a Peer by Walpole, but was now indignant at not succeeding 
Macclesfleld as Chancellor : — he votes and speaks with us, " says 
Wharton ; *^ but I am afraid from resentment, and not principle.'' 
On the passing of the Act, Bolingbroke returned to England. 
He appears to have made one more effort to gain the friendship of 
Walpole, and his support in completing his restoration ; but being 
repulsed, be plunged decisively into cabals against that minister. 
Still retaining his influence with the Duchess of Kendal, be endea- 
voured to combine a strong opposition in Parliament and in the 
country, under the convenient name of patriots, and be found an 
unexpected and niost powerful ally in William Pulteney. This ce- 
lebrated party leader was born in 1682 : his family was old, his 
fortune immense. He early distinguished himself in Parliament ; 
duri(\g the last yt^ars of Queen Anne, he was one of the mpst steady 
and able supporters of the Whigs, and on the accession of George, 
became Secretary at War. Walpole and he were especially inti- 
mate. When Walpole was sent to the Tower, for corruption, 
Pulteney had spoken in favour of his friend ; when a schism broke 
out in the Government of 1717, Pulteney was one of the few who 
adhered to Walpole, and left office with him (2). He had, tbere- 

(1) Dake of Wharton to James, Feb, 8. 17t5. (i) It appears, howcTer, that Pulteney did not 
Appendix. approyq of the facUoas course irhicli Walpole 
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fore, the strongest daims, political and personal, upon Walpole, 
when Walpole returned to power. Bat he had two great fanlta 
io Walpole's eyes— ability and independence. In fact, there is 
nothing more remarkable throughout all Walpole's administration, 
than his extreme jealousy of any colleague who could possibly 
grow his rival near the throne. Considering the very favourable 
circumstances under which he became Prime Minister — the deaths, 
in such rapid succession, of all his chief competitors — the re- 
union of the great Whig party — the insignificance and division of 
^e Tories in Parliament— the readiness of the chief remaining 
statesmen to act under him — we can scarcely doubt, that a liberal 
encouragement of rising talents, and toleration of high-minded 
colleagues, would have secured his power through his life, without 
serious difficulty, and averted that fearful tempest which, during 
his last years, howled around his head, and at length overthrew 
not only him, but, in its violence, almost the monarchy itself. 
But such liberality did not belong to Walpole — he would be all or 
nothing. He could be kind to a dependant, or generous to an 
enemy ; not fair to a colleague. He could forgive great faults, but 
never great talents. We have already seen his conduct to Stan- 
hope, to Sunderland, and to Carteret ; we shall hereafter see it to 
Townshend and to Chesterfield -, and it^ may truly be said that the 
opposition under which he fell at last, was one raised and fostered 
by his own inordinate ambition. 

With this feeling Walpole, instead of proposing any office to 
Pnlteney, tendered him a peerage, wishing to withdraw him from 
aHohsc where his talents and influence were already feared. This 
offer Pulteney, as might have been expected, indignantly declined. 
He still continued, however, to expect a junction wilh Walpole, 
and two years afterwards consented to take (no doubt as a step to 
a higher ) the very subordinate post of Cofferer of thq Household^ 
But finding himself disappointed, he silently brooded over his 
wrongs, and watched a favourable opportunity to attack the 
Minister in Parliament. Such an opening occurred in the Session 
of 1725, on a motion for discharging the debts of the Civil List, 
when Pnlteney expressed his wonder how so great a debt could be 
contracted in three years' time, but added, that he was not sur- 
prised some persons were so eager to have the deficiencies of the 
Civil List made good, since they and their friends had so great a 
share in it. After one or two such sallies, he was dismissed from 
his place as Cofferer j he than openly joined opposition, and leagued 
himself with Bolingbrokc. In conjunction between them was 
planned and penned that celebrated paper, the Craftsman, whicl^ 
first appeared in the ensuing year, and which proved one of the 
bitterest and most formidable assailants of the minister. 

took Id oppMitioD. See Lord SUdr'i letter to Lord Stanbope, January S3. 1718. Appendix. 
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The eloquence of Palteney T^as of that kind most valued in 
English Parliaments — ready, clear, and pointed, and alwaysadaptcd 
to the temper of the moment. He was often heard to say, that 
hardly any man ever became a great orator, who began by making 
a set speech. A most competent judge, and not his friend, Speaker 
Onslow, assures us, that he knew how '4o animate every subject 
^^of popularity with thespiritand fire that the orators of the ancient 
^^ commonwealths governed the people by; was as classical and as 
" elegant in the speeches he did not prepare, as they were in their 
^^ most studied compositions, mingling wit and pleasantry, and the 
'^application even of little stories so properly, to affect his hearers, 
^^ that he would overset the best argumentation in the world, and 
*'win people to his side, often against their own convictions." 
The same quickness of wit sparkled in his conversation (1), and in 
his writings, nor only in prosc> for he had a natural and happy 
vein for the lighter sort of poetry. ' But this very vivacity too often 
unsettled his judgment, and defeated his designs. *" His parts," 
says Lord Chesterfield, ^^were rather above business; and the 
'^ warmth of his imagination, joined to the impetuosity and rest- 
** lessness of his temper, made him incapable of conducting it long 
*' together with prudence." From the same temper, he has been 
accused of indiscretion; and he sometimes (as is often seen) at- 
tempted to prove that he could keep new secrets, by revealing old 
ones, that is, by boasting of the instances in which he had been 
already trusted. If we compare him to Chatham, we shall not 
find the same lofty and commanding spirit ; if to Walpole, we shall 
miss a steady and sagacious application. Unlike both of these, the 
base passion of avarice had sprung up in his bosom, and grew so 
high, as sometimes to stifle that nobler plant, ambition. His 
private character, however, was respectable ; his public uncor- 
rupt. No stain of treachery, of ingratitude, or of intrigues against 
the Protestant succession, rests upon his memory. He could win 
popularity, but not employ it either for the benefit of those who 
gave it or for his own. The idol of the nation, as William Pul- 
teney, became their scorn as Earl of Bath ; he tried often, but in 
vain, to recover his lost ground ; and he passed his old age in that 
greatest of all curses that can befall the human mind — to find its 
aspirations higher than its powers. 

Another result of this Session which must not be omitted, was 
the passing of the "City Act." The objectwas to curb theCommon 
Council of London, and restrain that opposition which they fre- 
quently manifested against every government ; the means were to 
vest in the Mayor and Court of Aldermen, a negative on their 

(1) An acGomplighed acqiuUntance said of him, months before his death. See the Hemolra or 

•• Whenefer Lord Bath destots from Greek and Mrs. Carter, by the Rev. M. PenoiDgton, vol. I. 

" panning, I talie it to be Jnst as bad a symptom p. 894. 
" as if he lost his appetite." This was only a few 
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proceedings. The bill was not carried without 4 violent outcry in 
London, and a strong opposition in the House of Lords -, and Ihe 
negative it granted was so unpopular, that it appears to have 
remained dormant and disused for nearly fourteen years (1). 

Immediately at the close of the Session, in June 1725, Ihe King 
revived the order of the Bath, which had been dropped since (ho 
coronation of Charles the Second. The number of knights was 
now fixed at thirty-eight, amongst whom neither Walpole nor his 
son were forgotten. Next year, Sir Robert had the further dis- 
tinction of beinj; installed Knight of the Garter, being the only 
commoner in modern times, except Admiral Montagu, or the eldest 
sons of peer», who ever enjoyed that honour. I have been assured 
that the Garter was in like manner warmly pressed upon Mr. Pitt 
by George the Third, but respectfully declined by Uie minister, 
and that the King then insisted on transferring it to his brother 
Lord Chatham. 

It was with great difficulty that, in the foregoing year, the re- 
monstrances of Townshend had withheld the King from returning 
to Hanover (2) -, but scarcely had this Session ended, than he began 
bis journey, accompanied as usual by Townshend and the Duchess 
of Kendal. The state of his foreign relations was now again becom- 
ing critical, and needed his utmost attention. Philip the Fifth, at 
this time, was once more King of Spain ; he had,early in 1 724, under 
the inOuence of a hypochondriac melancholy, resigned in favour of 
his son, Don Luis, and retired to St. Ildefonso; but the young 
Prince dying after a reign of only seven months, Philip was in- 
duced, by the ambition of his Queen, to re-ascend the throne. 
His differences with the Emperor were not yet finally adjusted. 
We have seen that the treaties at the fall of Alberoni being con- 
cluded in haste for the cessation of hostilities, could not at once 
wholly reconcile so many jarring and complicated interests, and 
reserved some points (amongst others Gibraltar) for a future Con- 
gress at Cambray (3). That Congress, from various petty difficulties 
and delays, did not meet till January 1724, and even then its pro- 
ceedings were languid and without result. In fact, the Spanish 
Court had begun to think that a private and separate negotiation 
with the Emperor would best attain its objects; and with this hope 
it had despatched, as ambassador to Vienna, Baron Ripperda, an 
iutrfguing Dutch adventurer, who had been a tool of Alberoni, 
and who now, from the want of able statesmen, was considered so 

himself. 

It is probable, however, that these slow negotiations might have 
lingered on for many months, or even years, had they not re- 
ceived an impulse from a new and unforeseen event. One chief 

(1) Duke of Wharton t6 James, Hay 1. 1716. (2) Lord Townshend to the King, April, 172*. 
Appendix. Coxe> Pelham, Toi. t. p. ssi. Coxe's walpole. 

(3) ste tupra, p. SM. 

I. 21 
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inducement with Philip^ in acceding to the Quadruple Alliance, 
had been a double marriage between the branches of the House of 
Bourbon. His son, Don. Luis, espoused a daughter of the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, while his daughter, the Infanta Mary Anne, was 
betrothed to ttie young King of France. In pursuance of this 
compact, the Infanta, then only four jears of age, had been sent 
to Paris to be educated according to the French manners, and was 
treated as the future Queen. The French nation, however, viewed 
with much distaste an alliance which afforded only such distant 
hopes of issue ; and when the Duke de Bourbon came to the helm 
of afiEairs, he had a peculiar motive for aversion to it. Should 
Louis the Fifteenth die childless, the next heir would be the son of 
the late Regent, the young Duke of Orleans, between whom and 
Bourbon there had sprung up a personal and rancorous hatred. 
Bourbon had, therefore, the strongest reason to dread the acces- 
sion of that Prince ; an illness of Louis, about this time, quickened 
his apprehensions (1), and be determined, at all hazards, to dismiss 
tiie Infanta, and And the King another bride of maturer years. At 
one time he thought of Princess Anne of England ; but King 
George, when soundedon this subject, declared, much to hishonour, 
that the obstacle of religion (for the bride must have become a Ro- 
man Catholic) was insuperable. The Duke de Bourbon and Ma- 
dame de Prie next turned their eyes to Mary licczinska, daughter 
of Stanislaus, the exiled King of Poland. The cradle of Mary had 
heen rocked amidst the storms of civil war; on one occasion, for 
example, when still a child in arms, she was forgotten and lost in 
a hurried retreat ; and at length, after an anxious search, was 
found by her father lying in the trough of a village stable (2). She 
was now twenty-one years of age, and not deflcient in beauty or 
accomplishments; while her state of exile and obscurity would, 
Madame de Prie expected, render her more grateful for her eleva- 
tion, and more pliant to control. 

Thisalliance being finally fixed, and the consent of Louis obtained, 
ttie Duke de Bourbon, in March, 1725, sent back the Infanta. Such 
an insult, which would have been painful to any temper, was in- 
tolerable to the pride of Spain. Scarcely could the mob be 
restrained from a general massacre of the French at Madrid. The 
King and Queen expressed their resentment in most passionate 
terms (S), declaring that they would never be reconciled tfll the 
Duke de Bourbon came to their Court and implored their pardon 
on his knees. To Mr. William Stanhope, the English Minister, 
they ^announced their intention to place, in future, their whole 
trust and confidence in his Master, and allow no mediation but his 

(1) DnchM, Mm. TOl. IL p. tw. suddenly rec«11«cttag thtl b«r hotbtnd wit o( 

(S) Voltaire, Htot. de Charles XII. llvre HI. He that House, she taroed to him and added, "except 

heard this anecdote from Stanislaus himself. " your Majesty l "— Account of Ripperda ; and 

(8) The Queen exclaimed to the French envoy, Goze's Munotrs of Spain, yol. lU. p. til. 

** All the Bourdons are a race of deviUi " then, 
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in their liegotiations. But as soon as it appeared that Kingf Geotgc 
refused on this account to break his connection with France, their 
Spanish Majesties turned their resentment against him also. They 
dissolved the Congress of Carabray by recalling their Plenipoten- 
tiarieSy and instructed Ripperda to abandon all the contested points 
with the Court of Vienna, and form, if possible, a close alliance 
against France and England. 

Nor was the Emperor disinclined to accept these overtures. He 
had thought himself wronged by the terms of the Quadruple Allies ; 
and though he acquiesced in the first, had never forgiven the latter. 
Of France he was afraid ; of Hanover, jealous ; and he had recently 
emlMroiled himself with England and Holland by establishing at 
Ostend an East India Company, which was considered as contrary 
to the treaty of Westphalia, and which, at all events, was keenly 
resented by the maritime powers, Under these impressions, Rip- 
perda found few difficulties in his negotiations, and on the last of 
April and first of May, signed three treaties at Vienna, confirming 
the articles of the Quadruple Alliance, but proceeding to form a 
close concert of measures. By these, the King of Spain sanc- 
tioned the Ostend Company, and allowed it the same privileges as 
to the most favoured nations (1). He ceased to insist on a point he 
had long demanded — the exclusive mastership of the Golden Fleece. 
He no longer claimed that Spanish troops should garrison the 
fortresses- of Tuscany. He acknowledged the Emperor's right to 
Naples, Sicily, the Milanese, and Netherlands ; and guaranteed 
what was termed the Pragmatic Sanction, namely, the succession 
of the hereditary states of Austria in the female line. This was a 
point for which Charles was most solicitous, having only daughters 
in his family, and its guarantee was a vast concession on the part 
of Philip, who might otherwise on the Emperor's death have put 
forth a just, or at least a plausible, claim on his Flemish and Ita- 
lian dominions. Both Sovereigns engaged to support each other, 
should either be attacked ; Charles to bring into the field 20,000 
foot and 10,000 horse j Philip, only 20,000 troops, but 15 ships of 
war (2). 

The world beheld, with astonishment, two princes, whose rival 
pretensions had for so many years distracted Europe with divisions 
and deluged it with blood, now suddenly bound together by the 
closest ties of alliance, and combining against those very powers 
which had hitherto befriended and aided one part or the other. 
But the large concessions made by Philip, ill compensated by a new 
renunciation of the Spanish Crown from Charles, raised an imme- 
diate suspicion, that there must foe other secret articles to the ad- 

(1) Only a year before (April ». 17M), the KiDg (s) Damont, Sappl. Corps Diplom. toI. viii. 

had made a solemn represeataUoo against this part ii. p. 114. The Emperor's contingent is aug- 

CooipMiy. SM iHHMmi, MppI' €«fve. Mplwi. aevted l^y W/m in €0x9*0 Walpde. 
T«l. TiU. pari iL p. 89. 
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vantage of the Court of Madrid ; and, in fact,, hopes had been held 
out to it of a project most dangerous to the balance of power — a 
marriage between the young Archduchess, the heiress of the Aus- 
trian States, and one of the Infants of Spain. These were only 
hopes \ but it was speedily shown, by many concurrent proofs, 
and afterwards conflrmed by the confession of Rippcrda and others, 
that at the same time with the public treaty, a private agreement 
had been concluded according to which the allies of Vienna were 
to demand first Gibraltar, and then Minorca, for Spain ; and, in 
case of refusal, to combine for the restitution of these by force, and 
for the enthronement of the Pretender in England. A motive of 
religion was also mingled in the latter project ; and either the 
accomplishment or the alarm of it might, as the Emperor hoped, 
obtain his great object at this time—the guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sanction by the French and English nations. ^' In this case," said 
Walpole, many years afterwards, '^ it was not His late Majesty's 
^^ ministers here who informed him ; it was he that informed tbicm 
^^ of the transaction; he had his information at Hanover, and it 
^^ was so good that he could not be deceived; I know as well, and 
^^ am as certain that there were such articles, as those very per- 
*' sons who drew up the articles (1)." 

Russia also showed a strong inclination to engage in the same 
confederacy. On the death of Peter the (Sreat, his wido, Cathe- 
rine, had been acknowledged as Empress, and pursued his plans 
with scarcely an inferior spirit. She had inherited his rancour 
against England ; and having married her daughter to the Duke 
of Holstein, became eag^r to recover Sleswick, which Denmark had 
formerly wrested from that Duchy. " Fot myself," she said, 
^^ 1 could be content with clothes to keep me warm, and with 
*^ bread to eat; but I am determined to see justice done to 
^^ my son-in-law ; and, for his sake, I would not scruple to put 
^^ myself at the head of an army (1) ; " — and accordingly she issued 
orders for soldiers and ships to be equipped. Large sums were 
transmitted from Madrid to St. Petersburg, larger still to 
Yicnna ; in fact, it is said, that this last Court received no less 
than l,a00,000 pistoles in fourteen months. 

Such formidable preparations called for a counter confederacy 
on the part of England. Horace Walpole Obtained the accession 
of France ; Prussia was secured by Townshend, through a gua- 
rantee of its clahns on Juliers ; and, on the 3d of September, was 
signed a defensive alliance between these three Powers, called, 
from the place of its signature, the Treaty of Hanover. A separate 
article referred to some cruelties lately practised on the Protestants 
at Thorn in Polish Prussia, and engaged to obtain satisfaction for 



(1) speech, March 29. 1734. pari. JIUI. vol Ix. (i)llr. PoyaUto Lord lowubenil, May 14. 17I^. 
p. S98. 
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them. The second and third undertook that, in case of any attack 
on one of the contracting parties, the'others should furnish a cer- 
tain quota io troops, or the value in ships or money ; and, in case 
of need, should agree concerning further succours. These were 
nearly all the apparent stipulations ; but their real drift was, more- 
over, to counter-balance the treaty of Vienna, — compel the Em- 
peror to relinquish the Ost#nd Company, — ^and withstand any 
attempts that might be maddlki behalf of the Pretender. 

Such was the celebrated treaty of Hanover, against which the 
opposition so often thundered during the administration of Wal- 
pole. '' Thus Hanover rode triumphant on the shoulders of Eng- 
" land," writes Chesterfleld. '' It was a treaty, the tendency of 
'^ which is discovered in the name,'' cries Chatham. But their 
judgment loses much of its weight, when we And it built on the 
assumption that there was, in fact, no secret agreement at Vienna. 
The proofs of that agreement, depending mainly on private and 
confidential disclosures, could not, at the time, be made known ; 
and party spirit was eager to deny an injury which it would not 
resent. But we — who can scarcely be unconvinced that there was ' 
such an agreement— who observe that the two Courts were ra- 
pidly marching to its execution, and that Spain had just talten the 
first public step by a peremptory demand of Gibraltar from the 
British Governraenl — can we doubt that it was necessary to provide 
against this alarming combination, and that a counter-alliance was 
likely to prove, as it did prove, the best means of averting the 
danger, and preserving peace to England and to Europe? 

Nor can it truly be said, thai the treaty of Hanover was framed 
to promote Hanoverian objects. I do not deny^ that the interests 
of Hanover had, in many instances, been unduly cherished, and 
had given rise to some of the diflicalties out of which the treaty 
sprung. It was the acquisition of Bremen and Vcrden from Den- 
mark which produced the seizure of Sleswick and the resentment 
of Russia, while the Emperor w^as no less offended at this spirit of 
aggrandisement, and at the refusal of George to pay the large 
fines required for investitures. Had it not been for Hanover, 
there might have been no confederacy at Vienna. But that con- 
federacy once formed, and once pointed against England, from 
whatever cause,' it was necessary for England to withstand it; and 
the treaty of the 3d of September was, in fact, only for the de- 
fence of England and of English objects,— -Gibraltar, the Ostend 
Company, and the attempts of the Pretender ,-7-in all which Hano- 
ver had not the least concern. So certain is this, that the King's 
German ministers were unanimous against it, complaining that 
the King was exposing his foreign states to the vchgeance of the 
head of the Empire for the sake of the English trade. The King 
himself opposed the treaty on this ground, and it was with great 
difficulty that his consent was extorted by Townshend. And thus, 
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"vvhile tbe oppositioii at home was clamorous against the treaty as 
too Hanoverian, the Germans, with more reason, denounced it as 
too English. 

The treaty of Hanover was, I think, the only Ministerial measure 
from 1721 to 1742, in which Walpole did not take the principal 
lead. A statesman so jealous of power, was not a little displeased 
to Gnd this important transaction alnfost scdely conducted ^y a col- 
league. He was determined, accoriing to his own phrase, that 
the Arm should be Walpole and Townshend, not Towushend and 
Walpole. To this period may probably be ascribed his first ani- 
mosity against his brother ministet* ; perhaps even the fixed inten* 
tion to remove him at a fitting opportunity. He complained that 
Townshend had been '^ too precipitate f" meaning, no doubt, that 
there would have been sufficient time to receive his advice and 
directions, — and surely his talents deserved it. All his remarks 
on this subject display his superior sagacity. He fdlly approved of the 
main principles of the Treaty, but he remonstrated against the 
large sums required to gain Sweden ; he would not lay an embargo 
on the Russian ships of war ; he thought it a grievous omission not 
to have secured Portugal in the event of another war with Spain. 
StUl more must behave disapproved a wild scheme which Towns- 
hend had formed and communicated to his brother Horace ; to 
conquer the Austrian Netherlands, and divide them between 
England, Holland, and France (1). Walpole was far too wise a 
statesinan to allow the French, under any pretext, a footing in the 
Netherlands. He knew, as was emphatically said many years 
afterwards by an American minister in London, that '^ if ever 
^' France should acquire the dominion of Flanders, having at the 
*' same time a good constitution, the consequence of this island is 
"gone (2)." 

In December, the King began his journey to England ; and 
landed at Rye after a most violent tempest, which exposed him to 
considerable danger. The engagements he had lately concluded 
produced the principal, indeed the only important, debates of the 
ensuing Session j their policy was severely arraigned by Pulteney, 
Shippen, and Lord Lechmere ; but ably defended by Townshend 
and the two Walpoles, and supported by large majorities in both 
Houses. The funds also, which, on the apprehension of war, had 
fallen 12 or 14 per cent. (3), gradually recovered from their 
depression. 

(1) Lord Townshend to Horace Walpo]e, August (S) See Hr. Barnard's Speech, F^b. 9. I7t6. (Pail. 
VI' nss. Hist. Toi. riii. p. sos.) 

(9) GonTemenr Morris's Letters <o Presideat 
Wasbington, Aognst to. 1790. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



While such engagements were concluded at Hanover, and con- 
flrmed in London, the little Court of the Pretender was full of ex- 
pectation and scheming. ^* I have had for some time reason to 
' hope/' writes James lo one of his Scotch adherents, *' that the 
' Emperor will soon espouse my restoration in a very particular 
' manner. You will allow it is no easy matter to persuaide a 
' foreign prince of the facilities he would find in such an attempt. 

* Therefore I proposed to the Emperor, to send a minister privately 
^ to England, to take information there of the good disposition 

* of my subjects, and I have reason to believe that he will send 
' one soon (1)." A secret mission of thi§ kind would, however, 

have been so liable to suspicion and discovery, that the inquiry 
was relinquished, or rather left to be the private object of a public 
embassy. But James, on his own part, sent over one of his most 
trusty followers, Allan Cameron, to visit the Highlands, and pre- 
pare them for a rising. This agent found there a curious combi- 
nation of zeal and caution ; for example, among the Gordons it was 
already arranged, that the Duke should stay at home in the next 
insurrection and secure the estate, while the Earl of Aboyne, as 
next man of the family, should head the clan (2). The principles 
of the Highlanders were still unchanged, and their spirit unbrol^en. 
In vain had the Act for the encouragement of Loyalty in Scotland, 
brought in by Stanhope in 1715, and commonly called the Clan 
Act, endeavoured to dissolve their bond of feudal union, by provi- 
ding, that whenever a vassal took arms in any rebellion, his pro- 
perty was to devolve upoil his liege lord if he remained quiet ; and 
on the other hand, that a loyal vassal was to receive the freehold 
of his lands from a rebellious lord. In vain, also, had there pas* 
sed in the very last Session, an Act for disarming the Highlanders. 
There was indeed a simulated surrender of arms to General Wade ; 
but in fact none but old rusty firelocks, and other unserviceable 
weapons, were yielded by the disafifected clans, while the few well- 
disposed gave all, so that, in 1745, the latter were found defence- 
less, and the first prepared (3). General Wade, who had been 
sent into Scotland with very full powers, seems to have been a 
judicious and conciliatory man, insomuch that he became person- 

(1) To Mr. Lockhart, Feb. 2. 1796. Lockhart r (s) See ap article ascribed to Sir Waller Scolt» 
Papers. Quart. Rer. No. xxTiil. p. 32S, e(o. 

{t) Mr. Lockbart to James, 9n\j 7. 1716. 
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ally popular, even whilst faithfully obeying most distastefol orders. 
He employed himself more usefully in making military roads 
across the Highlands, but these (such is the capriciousness of 
fame !) are perhaps less remembered for the solid advantage, than 
for the silly panegyric, they produced (i). 

From the North, Allan Cameron proceeded to Edinburgh, to 
confer virith the Duke of Hamilton, Mr. Lockhart, and the other 
managers or '^^ trustees" of James in the south of Scotland ; for it 
is very remarkable how slight and casual were then the communi- 
cations between the Highlands and Lowlands, and how little the 
Chiefs in one quarter knew what was passing in the other. Though 
attainted, Cameron remained for some time at Edinburgh, and 
ventured to frequent the most public taverns, observing only a new 
and convivial plan for his security. '^ Ail his caution/' writes 
Lockhart, '^ consisted in outsitting all other companies at the same 
*'' tavern, so that he was safe going home (2) ! '* Cameron was ^- 
sured, that Jameses party had not fallen off in numbers or in zeal, 
and that the people at large were ripe for another attempt. But 
it was added, that this attempt coutd never promise success unless 
made with a foreign force ; that such a force ought to land in 
England, and the nearer London the better : and that nothing 
should, or need be expected from Scotland, except a diversion, to 
prevent the troops stationed there from being called to England, 
or to intercept them if they marched. With this view a smaller 
division of foreign troops would be useful in Scotland ; and it was 
recommended, that if sufficiently strong to stand against the re- 
gular forces, they should land to the south of the Forth ; but if too 
weak, they should be set on shore in the Highlands, so as to be 
quickly joined by the dans. The *' aversion to the Union," it was 
also said, ^' daily increases, and that is (he handle by which Scots- 
*^ men will be incited (o make a general and zealous appear- 
*' ance (3)." 

Almost every Court in Europe now became the scene of nego- 
tiations on the part of James. Bishop Altcrbury was his ablest, 
and not his least active partisan : on his Grst landing, he had gone 
to Brussels ; but had afterwards proceeded to Paris, where he ma- 
naged the Pretender's business, although so covertly, that his 
friends in England were still able to deny his Jacobite connections. 
In his own words to James, '^ I obey all your commands, as far as 
*^ my sad state of health, and the recluse and solitary life I am 
^^ obliged to lead, have enabled me. I do my best ; and what is 
'* wanting in abilities, endeavour to make up by my prayers for 
. " yout prosperity and happiness (4)." There was little to be done 

(I) I Bllade to the well-known couplet :— (j) to Lord InTerness. Jane 9. 1786. 

" Had yon but seen these roads, before they were (3J Mr. Lockhart to Jamos, December 18. 17t8. 

fn<tde^ C^) Bfkhop Allerbury to James, June ts. 17M. 

* Ton'd hare lifted up your eyes, and blessed Appendii. 
Ceneral Wade ! " 
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with the ruling French ministers, but a large fleld for Intrigue 
with the statesmen out of power, and the part; attached to the 
maxims of Louis the Fourteenth. Lord Mar was also at Paris, 
but no longer in James's confldcnce. For some time after the 
return from Scotland, he had been James's sole favourite; all 
business passed through his hands, or was entrusted to his creatures; 
and those that would not truckle to him were represented as fac- 
tions and humoursome, and opposing their Prince's just authority. 
Not a few faithful old servants consequently retired from James's 
Court in disgust. But in passing through Geneva in 1719, under 
a feigned name. Mar was suddenly arrested by that Republic, and 
detained a prisoner, out of complaisance to the Fnglish ministers ; 
this led to some overtures with bis personal friend Lord Stair, then 
ambassador at Paris ; and Qnding the Jacobite cause baffled and 
declining, he was not unwilling to stoop for favours to the govern- 
ment of George. *'Inmy humble opinion," writes Stair, '^.the 
^^ taking bim off will be the greatest blow that, can be given to 
'^ the Pretender's interest ; and it may be made use of to show to 
'^ the world, that nobody but a Papist can hope to continue in 
'^ favour with him (1)." The government would not go the 
length that Stair desired. ; but Mar was allowed a pension out of 
his forfeited estates, and the estates, by a simulated sale, were suf- 
fered to revert to his family. Such, however, was the crooked 
temper of this man, that he endeavoured to seem equally a friend 
to each side ; he has been accused of revealing the secrets of his 
master ; and, at all events, it is certain, that, v^bile professing his 
sorrow to King George, he wished still to be esteemed a Jacobite at 
Rome. He applied for and obtained James's permission to receive 
the indulgence of the English government; and when he found 
that he could gain no more favours from the latter, endeavoured 
again to conduct the business of the former. He caballed with 
Lord Lansdowne at Paris, and with some of his former friends 
from Scotland. But so far was he from recovering James's favour, 
that this Prince, like all weak men, ran into the opposite extreme, 
and looked with coldness and distrust on many of his most faithful 
followers, on account of their personal intimacy with Mar, even 
where that intimacy had been formed by hi& own direction, or 
resulted from his own partiality (2). 

. A. feeble mind, however, can never stand alone; it requires a 
director as much as a creeping plant does a stake; and James im- 
mediately transferred his unbounded confidence to G)lonel John 
Hay, blrother of Lord Kinnoul, whom, in 1725, he declared his 
Secretary of State and Earl of Inverness. Next in favour came 
James Murray, son of Lord Stormont, and brother of Hay's wife; 

(1) To Secretary CntBS. May M- 1719- Mi, ete. AUerbury's Letten to Jamei. Appen- 

(t) See the Hardwicke State Papers, rol. tt. pp. dix, etc. 
Kl-<<loo. Lockhart'i Memoln, vol. 11. pp. 178. 
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he was at this time likewise made Governor of the Prince, and 
Earl of Dunbar. This triumvirate, then-^the two Hays and 
Murray— ruled every thing at the little Court of James, and raised 
much dissatisfaction amongst his partisans. Inverness, according 
to a roost respectable authority, ^^ was a cunning, false, avaricious 
" creature, of very ordinary parts, cultivated by no sort of lite- 
^^rature, and altogether void of experience in business; with 
" insolence prevailing often over his little stock of prudence. 
**The lady was a mere coquette, tolerably handsome. But 
'^withal prodigiously vain and arrogant (1)." Of Dunbar it is 
admitted, that the character stood far higher ; be was brother of 
William Murray, afterwards Earl of Mansfield^ and like that 
brother had talents of the highest order, and ^ell suited for 
public affairs, but he was injured at this time by his connection 
with the Hays. 

The Pretender himself, though a mild, good-natured, and well- 
meaning man, was still a Stuart, and not free from the especial 
curse of that race ; when once prepossessed by any favourites, how- 
ever worthless, he would see and hear nothing to their discredit, 
and consider(>d all remonstrances against them as insults to himself. 
It was not long before his titular Queen, Clementina, a Princess 
of high spirit and blameless character^ began to complain of the 
intolerable insolence with which she was treated by Inverness and 
his wife. Finding that she could obtain no belief or redress against 
them, she next applied to her husband's religious scruples, by 
lamenting that the Prince's Governor, Dunbar, should be a Pro- 
testant! Nay, more, she urged the same objection against In- 
verness, as minister, and was foolish enough to use an expression 
which James, with still more signal folly, afterwards published to 
the world :— ** If he have not true faith to God, can he be truly 
^^ faithful to his master (2)?'' She declared that she would not 
live with her husband unless Inverness were removed; and at 
length, on the 15th of November, fulfilled her threat by leaving 
James's palace, and retiring to the Convent of St. Cecilia, at Rome. 
Her principal adviser was the veteran, and now unemployed, in- 
triguer, Alberoni ; one morning that ambitious priest was six hours 
and a half together,- at her Convent (3). 

Many explanatory letters and memoriab were soon handed 
about on the part of James or of Clementina ; he complained of her 
temper (4) , she of his obstinacy j but it is very strange, that in this 

(1) Loekkart'i Hemoin, rol. ii. p. 840. " ToaltM k peine me parler on me refardar. Ja 

(tj " In answer to vbat I sar of Lord Inver- " n'ai pris autre parti que celui da silence."— 

" ness'g Qdellty she puts me tbe question, ' SMI James to Clementina, Noyember 11. 17IS. Yet 

* " est ittQdile a DIen,' sera-t-ll fldele k son maltre ¥ ' " Montaigne migAit bave tangbt bim tbat " oeolx qal 

Circular letter of James, dated Marcb 8. 17S6. " ont k negocler arec des femmes testues peuvent 

(8) Circular letter, Marcb S. 17S6, and to the " avoir essay6 k quelle rage on les jecte qnand 

Duke of Ripperda, December 7. 17Si. " on oppose k leur agitation le sUeBC« ei It froi- 

(») " vous ne pouvex que tous louTenlr aveo " deur, et qu'on desdaigne de nonrrir tow covr- 

" quelle patience j'ai soufTert tos bonderies depuls '* roux.** BssaU, liTr* U. cb. 91- 
" plus de deux ans, et que dans le temps on rous 
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case tbe most Toluminous flow of explanation and reeriminatioD 

was not on tbe lady's side ! 

These mazes of conflicting statements would be difficult to pierce, 
and might wholly shut out the truth from us, did we not find a 
trusty guide in Lockhart of Garnwath. It is impossible to read 
the Memoirs and Letters of that gentleman without high respect > 
and confidence in his character. A Jacobite from most conscien^- 
tious principle — always pursuing what he thought the right, 
through good report and ill report— always telling the truth 
without fear or fayour-^he at last ofiended the Court of James by 
his frankness as much as the Court of George by his exertions. 
^^ It was," he tells us, ^^ commonly reported and believed, that 
'* Lady Inverness was the King's mistress, and that the Queen's 
V' jealousy was the cause of the rupture ; but I have been often 
^' assured, by persons on whom I may depend, that whilst they 
'^ lived with the King they could observe nothing in him tending 
'^ that way, and did verily believe there was nothing of that in the 
*' matter (i)." Nor, in fact, do Clementina's own letters seem to 
speak of jealousy. But, with tbe same equal hand, does Lockhart 
proceed to condemn the intriguing character of Inverness, and the 
weak partiality of his master. He observes, that this obstinate de*- 
YOtion to favourites, seeming to grow in proportion to the com* 
plaintft which they provoked, did the Jacobite cause incalculable 
evil, both at home and abroad. At Vienna, the £m- 
peror, whose House was allied to that of Sobieski, 
was highly displeased at the treatment of his kinswoman. At Ma- 
drid, the Queen of Spain, as appears from the Stuart Papers, con- 
sidered the privileges of her sex as invaded, and resented it with 
the utmost indignation (2) . Thus at this important crisis^ did James 
give personal offence to the two Sovereigns on whose aid all his 
hopes depended. He endeavoured to blind his British partisans as 
to the mischief done abroad (3) , but he could not so easily conceal 
from them the ill effects which they had before their eyes. ^' Your 
'' trustees/' answers Lockhart, '^ are glad to hear from so good an 
'^authority as yourself (without which they would scarce have 
^' credited it), that this affair is not likely to produce any bad con- 
*' sequences on your affairs abroad, but it is with the greatest con- 
'^ cern that they see quite the contrary at home ; and therefore are 
'^ obliged, by the duty they owe you, in plain words to tell you, 
^' that, so far as their observjitions and intelligence reaches, they 
^' apprehend it is the severest stroke your affairs have got these 
^* many years, and will be such an impediment to them, that they 
'^ have much reason to think no circumstance of time, no situation 
'^ of the affairs of Europe^ can make amends j which thought affects 

(1) Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 840. pension ttom James. William Stanhope to th« 

(8) Dnke «f Wbntim to James, Madrid, April 18. thilce of Newcastle, Fetirtarr 11. 17M. 
HM. Appendix. Tile King of Spain witiidrew bis (S) Letter of James, May l. 17S6. 
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*' them the more that they perceive you have expectations that 
^^ something wiU soon cast up in your favour^ and it is a very 
** mortify ing reflection that such an opportunity should be frus- 
'* trated. They beg leave, with the greatest respect and subrais- 
** sion, to represent that they believe this point to be of such con- 
^^ sequence to you, that, in good policy and prudence, you should 
^^ rather pass by some failings in, and make some condescensions 
f ^ to the Qaeen, than not repair a breach that in all appearance 
** will prove fatal. They have seriously considered how to put 
" such a face upon it as may be most for your service ; but cannot 
*' find any expedient so probable as not to revive and bring the 
*' matter upon the carpet, for your people here, of all kinds, have 
*' got such an impression of the Queen's great merit, and are so 
"prepossessed with the reports of her being ill used by some 
** about you, that it is in vain to attempt dispossessing them of that 
" notion. . . \ . May God Almighty direct you in this, perhaps, 
*' the most critical stepoT your life (1) ! " 

There was also another incident, soon afterwards, that did in- 
finite disservice to James's cause in England. Lord North and the 
Duke of Wharton had lately gone abroad, and openly attached 
themselves to the Pretender's party, and now, each separately, 
renounced the Protestant and embraced the Roman Catholic faith. 
This led to a general belief in England, that their motive was only 
to please their new master ; and that there was no such sure road 
to his confidence as by professing his religion. The odium of such 
a rumour amongst a Protestant people need not be explained, and 
could not be exaggerated. Wharton, especially, was well known 
to be no Christian of any Church, nor ever in his life suspected of 
conscience. We may observe, however, that neither to him, nor 
to Lord North, did any benefit accrue from their conversion. 
North found himself so little trusted and regarded at the Jacobite 
Court, that, in disgust, he entered the Spanish iservice, and con- 
tinued in it till his death, in 1734. Wharton, even before his 
change of religion, had been received with the highest favour at 
Rome : he obtained from the English mock-monarch the order of 
the Garter, and the ducal titles of Wharton and Northumberland, 
and was sent ambassador to Spain, to assist Ormond in pressing for 
an expedition, and to vindicate the late separation in the Preten- 
der's family. James had not yet discovered that this wayward and 
capricious man was always far more dangerous to his friends than 
to his enemies .- and that his talents served only to render his frail- 
ties more conspicuous and more despised. 

On arriving at Madrid, in April 1726, Wharton soon began the 
usual complaints of all those who negotiate with the Spaniards. 

(1) Mr. Lockbart to Jamei, Jolf S8. I7f6. He writes In the name of all James's «"mis(««f " "■ 
Scotland. 
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^4 see the Dake of Ormond has been very active here ; bat n<rf>ody 
^' that has not been something conversant with this Court can 
^^ imagine how impracticable it is to do business (1). " HefouDd, 
as he says, the King and Queen '* implacable'' in the affair of 
James's consort. His own behaviour at Madrid was most strange 
and indiscreet. According to Mr. Keene, then British consul, 
^^ the Duke of Wharton has not been sober, or scarce had a pipe 
'^ out of bis mouth, since he came back from his expedition to 
^^ St. ndefonso. On Tuesday last I had some company with me 
^^ that he wanted to speak with, upon^which he came directly into 
'^ the room, made his compliments, and placed himself by me. I 
^^ did not think myself obliged to turn out his star and garter ; 
^^ because, as he is an everlasting talker and tippler, in all proba* 
^* bility be might lavish out something that might be of use to 

^^know He declared himself the Pretender's prime minister, 

^* and Dake of Wharton and Northumberland Says he, 

'^ ' You will shortly see the event ; it is in my power to make your 
^' ' stocks, fall as I think Qt; my dear master is now in a post- 

*^ ^ chaise, but the place he designs for I shall not tell you 

^' ' Hitherto my master's interest has been managed by the Duchess 
'' ^ of Perth, and three or four other old women, who meet under 
'^ * the portal of St. Germain's ; he wanted a Whig, and a brisk 
*' ' one, to put them in the, right train, and I am the man! You 
^^ ' may now look upon me, Sir Philip Wharton, Knight of the 
^' ' Garter, and Sir Robert W alpole. Knight of the Bath, running 
^' ' a course, and, by Heaven, he shall be hard pressed I He 
^* ^ bought my family pictures, but they will not be long in his 
^* ^ possession ; that account is still open ; neither he, nor King 
^^ ^ George, shall be six months at ease as long as I have the honour 
*' ' to serve in the employ I am in ! ' He mentioned great things 
'* from Muscovy, and talked so much nonsense and contradictions, 
^^ that it was neither worth my while to remember, nor yours to 
^^ read tbem. I used him very cavalierly, upon which he was 
'' affronted ; sword and pistol next day ; but, before I slept, a 
'' gentletnan was sent to desire every thing might be forgot. What 
"a pleasure must it have been to have killed a prime mi- 
'* nisler (3) ! " 

Soon after these degrading scenes a letter was delivered to 
Wharton, under the Privy Seal of England, commanding him, on 
his allegiance, to return forthwith, and threatening outlawry in 
case of his failure. Of this Wharton himself speaks with much 
unconcern. He writes to Janies^ '^ I had rather carry a musket 
"' in an odd-named Muscovite regiment, than wallow in riches by 
'^(he favour of the usurper I am told, from good hands, 

(1) Dak« ol Wbartoa to 4mw, April, 18. 1716. (t) UUer to Mr. Robluon. April 5. lliS. U«rd- 
AppemlU. Viae State Papen, toI. U. p. 686. 
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^^ that I am to be intercepted by the eneiiiy on my passage. I shall 
'^ take the best precautions I can to obviate their malice. I set 
^* out, infallibly, on Tuesday nes:t, and hope to be with you in 
#** three weeks, wind, weather, and Whigs permitting (i) ! " 

When Wharton first arrived, he had found Ripperda, lately re- 
turned from Vienna, created a Duke, and ruling the country as 
prime minister. Great efforts were expected from him for the 
regeneration of Spain, and the restoration of the Stuarts ; but in 
caprice, fickleness, and folly, Ripperda might be worthily compared 
even with Wharton himself. Though a Dutchman, he out-bragged 
the Spaniards themselves. He passed the day in boasting of the 
mighty things he meant to do. He gave the most opposite assur- 
ances in different quarters ; and instead of deceiving others, only 
made them angry, and himself contemptible. According to Wil- 
liam StaAhope, the British minister, ^' immediately after his landing 
'^ at Barcelona, all the 0flScers of the garrison went to wait upon 
^^ him, to whom he said, that the Emperor had 150,000 men ready 
*^ tomarchatan hour's warning, and that Prince Eugene promised, 
'* that in case of a war, he would have as many more in six 
*^ months. He told them that, if the Hanoverian league should 
** dare to oppose themselves to the designs of the Emperor and 
^* Spain, France would be pillaged on all sides, the King of Prussia, 
** whom he was pleased always to call by the name of the grand 
" grenadier, would be driven out of his country by the Emperor in 
^' one compaign, as His Majesty would be also in the same time 
'* out of his dominions in Germany, and out of his English ones by 
" the Pretender ; he added, that a reconciliation between France 
^' and Spain should never be, whilst he had any authority, and only 
*' wished to live till that was brought about ; as being assured he 
** should then die a very old man." 

Yet to Mr. Stanhope himself, he professed the greatest confidence 
and friendship. " As to the Pretender," he said, ** he must own 
** his having talked both here and at Vienna in his favour, but that 
*' in his heart he was as sincerely in his Majesty's interests, as the 
^^ best subject he had ; of which he would give the most essential 
'* proofs upon every occasion ; that his talking in the manner he 
^^ had done, proceeded from his opinion of making his court to 
** their Catholic Majesties, but more especially to appear zealous 
*' in his religion, which was much suspected in this country, and 
^' to avoid passings for a heretic, and falling into the hands of the 
*' Inquisition, who he was very sure are very watchful over him, 
*' and look upon him as a cristiano nuevo. This was what he 
<• said he would not nor durst not say to his confessor; but called 
^^ God to witness in the most solemn manner to the exact sincerity 
** of what he thus aflSrmed." Yet when Mr. Stanhope observed 

(1) Let(er;.Juiie 8. 1716. Appendix. 
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that all military eqaipmento were proceeding with the uUnoftt de-r 

spatch, and at a vast expense — that the Spaniards were adding 
to the fortifications of Cadiz— that the artillery, tents, and maga- 
zines were all preparing — that a sqaadron was ordered to put to 
sea--wben it was whispered to him by the Queen's Confessor, and 
other good authorities, that a war with France and England was 
absolutely resolved upon— he did not hesitate to assure his Govem-r 
ment, that Ripperda's solemn protestations deserved no credit 
whatever. He concluded that all his speeches were designed only 
to gain time, and amuse the Court of St. James's until the arrival 
of the Galleons and Flotti, that were expected at Cadiz in June, 
with an immense quantity of treasure (1). 

Ripperda had evidently taken Alberoni for his model ; but alior 
gether wanted both the lofty genius, and the laborious application 
of that remarkable man. It was soon found, that no reliance could 
be placed in his assertions, and any folly expected from his charac- 
ter. Rodomontades were his only resource on every occasion. 
Ooce at his levee, he boasted that he had six very good friends, 
God, the Holy Virgin, the Emperor and Empress, and the King 
and Queen of Spain (2) ! Yet whatever might be Rippcrda's de* 
greeof favour in such high places, it is clear that he found none 
among the people. The English ambassador declares, that ^^ he 
^' has for iovcta*ate enemies not only all the other ministers, but 
^' the whole Spanish nation, to whom he has rendered himself 

^' odious beyond imagination It is also certain that the 

^' King is extremely agitated and uneasy, and has daily dispute^ 
*' and quarrels with the Queen, who does nothing but cry from 

^^ morning tin night Ripperda has entirely changed his 

^' way of talking, and is now become as abjectly fearful, as be was 
'^ before imperiously intrepid (3)." The Austrian ambassador, 
Count Konigseck was still more indignant, finding bow much 
Ripperda had bragged of the resources of the Spanish monarchy, 
and had promised more than he was able to perform* On the other 
hand, it became no less apparent that the forwardness of Austria 
had been greatly exaggerated by Ripp'erda to the Spanish Court, 
With the view to embolden them and recommend himself. Both 
parties, soon undeceived, and much disappointed, turned round 
upon Ripperda, and his own system of falsehood crushed him in 
its ruins. On the 14th of May he was informed that the King dis- 
pensed with his services, but granted him a pension of 3000 pis- 
toles. His dismissal was hailed by the populace with loud accla- 
mations, and muttered threats of tearing him to pieces. Ripperda, 



(1) Mr. W. SUinbope to Lord ToviiffaeiMl, Ma* (3) Mr. SUnhope to the Oake of Meweattio, 

drld, December S7. 17SS. March 25., April ll. 17S6. A Spanish historlaD 

(s) Comeattripe de Den Joseph del Campo Raso, admiu Kr. Stanhope's aceorate inronnation, '* El 

Tol. 1. p. 17. He traly adds, " Semejantes discnraos " incentiro de sus liuinea$ (o doblones) le hacian 

' daban de sn capacidad la opinion maa sin* " penetrar en lo mas interior de las Seeretarlas de 

" Sniar." " Estado." Cavpo Raso, vol. 1. p. 69. 
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bewildered with bis fall, and afraid eitbor of mob violence, or of 
tbe Royal resentment, adopted the ignominious resolution of taking 
refuge in tbe bouse of tbe English minister, who bad gone the day 
before to Aranjuez. 

On returning home that evening, Mr. Stanhope vi^as not a little 
surprised to And in bis apartments the lately arrogant Prime Mi- 
nister of Spain imploring his protection. Nay, more, so unman- 
ned was Ripperda by bis misfortune, and so grateful when Stan- 
hope consented to shelter him, that be proceeded to disclose the 
highest secrets of his state. He communicated the particulars of 
tbe private agreement at Vienna, declaring that it aimed at nothing 
less than a total extirpation of tbe Protestant Beligion ; and that 
tbe King of Spain had said, that for such an object he would will- 
ingly sell his very shirt (1). It seems probable, however, that 
Ripperda may have exaggerated these designs with a view to en- 
hance the merit of bis disclosures, or to inflame the British nation 
against the two Courts which had wrought his downfall. All the 
while that he dictated the secret articles to Mr. Stanhope we are 
told that he ^^ appeared to be in tbe greatest agonies, and frequently 
" burst into tears." 

The Spanish Court were both offended and alarmed at Ripperda's 
flight, foreseeing the probability that he would discover all he 
knew. They made every exertion to induce Mr. Stanhope to sur- 
render him ; but Stanhope steadily refused, and bid them beware 
how they violated in his person tbe right of an ambassador and 
tbe Law of Nations: Nevertheless, after a few days of argument 
and altercation, an alcade de corte came to Stanhope at six in the 
morning wilb a party of horse-guards, and carried away the Duke 
by force. Stanhope publicly protested against this act, and sent 
home Mr. Keene, the Consul, with an account of it, and of Rip- 
perda's revelations. Tbe affair led to a train of representations 
and counter-representations between the two Courts, serving only 
to cTibitter tbe quarrel between them. 

Ripperda was now committed a close prisoner to tbe Castle of 
Segovia ; but, after above two years' captivity, fortune again smiled 
upon this singular man. He seduced the maid-servant, and availed 
himself of an occasion, when the governor and his wife were both 
ill, to make his escape with her and with a corporal, whom he had 
also gained over. The Duke's faithful valet, meanwhile, remain- 
ed behind ; and for some time averted a discovery by tbe pretence 
that bis master was indisposed. Ripperda, in real fact, was so, 
being crippled with gout, and having tbe greatest diflSculty in des- 
cending the ladder of ropes which was lowered from his window. 
Nor could he afterwards travel but by very short days' journeys. 
Nevertheless be safely reached tbe frontier of Portugal, and, pro- 

(1) Mr. KMne'i Memoir (or the Duke o( NewcaiUe, Jane 16. 17M. 
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feeding to Oporto, embarked for England under the name of Men- 
doza. His vife, and some of his children, it appears, still remained 
in Spain. 

On landing in England, Ripperda ^as received by the govern- 
ment with great attention, but great mystery. They wished to 
draw full information from him on the treaty of Vienna; they wished 
to avoid any fresh offence with Spain on his account ; they there- 
fore avoided any public interviews with him ; but sent an Under 
Secretary of State to meet him on his way to London, and conduct 
him privately to the house of Dr. Bland, Head Master of Eton. 
There he had more than one conference with Townshcnd, and from 
thence proceeded with the same secrecy to London. After a little 
time, however, he flung off the mask, took a large house in Soho 
Square, and lived with much magnificence. He continued a cor- 
respondence with the English ministers, and nourished a chimeri- 
cal hope to become one of their principal colleagues ; but though* 
treated with regard while the differences with Spain were still 
pending, these were no sooner adjusted than he began to suffer 
neglect and to show disgust. In 1731 , he passed over to Holland, 
and again embraced thd'^ Protestant faith, which he had forsaken 
when he attached himself to the Spaniards. But he had not yet 
reached the end of his vicissitudes. He became acquainted with 
one Perez, a Spanish renegado, who acted as a Moorish agent at 
the Hague, and, by his persuasion, was induced to enter the ser- 
vice of Mulcy Abdallah, Emperor of Morocco. He renounced, or 
at least dissembled, the Christian religion (1 ), was created a Bashaw, 
and rose again to the direction of councils. He led an army against 
the ^aniards, and obtained several successes , but being worsted 
near Ceuta, was compelled to relinquish his command. A civil 
war iuMorocco was, in somedegree, decidedby his change of party, 
and at length, retiring to the protection of the Bashaw at Tetuan, 
he died there at an advanced age in 1737. Thus ended a man 
whose character will be found far less romantic than his fortunes. 
Among his mad and unprincipled projects was one which he 
termed the "Universal Religion," being a compound of the Jewish, 
Christian, and Mahometan, and inteodcd to reconcile them in one 
common faith. According to this notable scheme, the Messiah was 
still to be expected, and Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, to be ac- 
knowledged as great prophets ! 

In less than a month after Ripperda was disgraced in Spain, 
France became the scene of another ministerial revolution. The 
Duke de Bourbon had sunk lower and lower in the public esteem, 
from his incapacity in business, and his absolute dependence on 

(1) There is a letter preserved to his friend U. asserts'tbal be never bad borne, and never would 

Troye, in which Ripperda protests that he had boar, armialrainst the Spanish Monarchy.— Whou 

not reaonnced the Christian faith. (See Ortis. i was at Tetuan, in 1837, i made several inquiries 

Conipeiidio, vol. vii. p. 389.) But this seems tode- respecting Ripperda, but coulj find no trace or 



serve the less credit, since «t the samo time he collectiua of Ijim. 
I. 
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Madame de Prie and ber creatare Paris DuTerney. There was 
also gradually growing up by his side the. authority destined to 
OTiershadow and supplant him — a man more than threescore and 
ten years old, but of skill and judgment unimpaired, and an am- 
bition the more powerful, because able to restrain itself and to 
bide its time. , This was no other than the Bishop of Frejus, af- 
terwards Cardinal Fleury, the King's preceptor. " If ever," says 
Voltaire, *' there was any one happy on earthy it was Fleury. He 
*' was considered one of the most amiable and social of men till 
'' seventy- three, and at that usual age of retirement, came to be 
*' respected as one of the wisest. From 1726 to 1742 every things 
** throve in his hands, and till almost a nonagenarian, bis mind 
^^ continued clear, discerning, and fit for business (1)*." He had 
received the bishopric of Frejus from Louis the Fourteenth, but 
looked upon it as only a banishment, and even signed a jesting let- 
ter to Cardinal Quirini, as ^' Fleury, Bishop of Frejus, by Divine 
*' indignation.'' His conduct in his diocese was, however, so be- 
nevolent, regular, and exemplary, as to attract universal love 
and respect ; and he was pointed out by public opinion, as much 
as by some Court cabals, to the dying mpnarch, as the preceptor 
for his infant great-grandson and successor. iDuring the regency, 
Fleury behaved with so much prudence and circumspection, as 
not to offend either Orleans or Dubois : he never thrust him- 
self into state or Court intrigues, and only zealously discharged 
the duties of his trust. . Gradually he gained an absolute control 
over the mind of. his pupil, and when Bourbon came to the 
helm, was desired always to assist at the conferences of the 
monarch and the ministers. Nor was his ascendency weakened 
by his ^pupil's marriage ; for the young Queen, of timi^ and 
shrinking temper, and zealous only in her devotions (2), took no 
great part in politics. Fleury would probably have found no 
dilBcul^y in removing the Duke de Bqurbon at an earlier pe- 
riod, but thought it better to let circumstances work for him, 
and be carried down the propitious current of events. ^^Timc 
^'and I against any two others," was a favourite saying of the 
crafty Mazarin. 

Fleury, therefore, allowed the attack to come from the opposite 
quarter. Bourbon contrived to draw the young Queen to bis 
party, and made a joint application to his Majesty, that he might 
transact business without the intervention of Fleury. On learning 
this cabal, Fleury, sure of his ground, but affecting great meekness, 
took leave of the King by letter, and retired to his country house 
at Issy. There he remained for one day in apparent disgrace. 
But it was only for one day.' Louis, in the utmost concern at his 

(i) Sitele de Louis XV. ch. iif. " Lowland Scotemen for bis breakfast !** Mr. Ro- 

9 (2) This Queen mbkes no mure of a dozen masses biuson to Ur. Delafaye, Sept. 16. n». Hardwicke 
" in a morning tban Hotspur did of as many ' Stale Papers, toI. ii. 
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loss, gave positive orders to Bourbon to invite him back to Court, 
Tvhicb the Minister did accordingly, with many expressions of 
friendship and of wonder at bis sudden retirement (1). Yet in 
June, 1726, he was again combining an attack upon this valued 
friend, when Fieury discovered and crushed him, and obtained, 
without diificulty, his dismissal from office and banishment to Chan- 
tilly. From this period, then, begins the justly famous adminis- 
tration of Fieury — a new era of peace and prosperity to France. 
Its monument was every wbere seen inscribed, not on brass or 
marble, but on the smiling and hoppy faces of the people. An 
accomplished traveller writes from Dijon in 1739, " France is so 
*^ much improved, it would not be known to be the same country 
^' we passed through twenty years ago. Every thing I see speaks 
" in praise of Cardinal Fieury. The roads are all mended, and 
^^ such good care taken against robbers, that you may cross the 
" country with your purse in your hand... . The French are more 
^^ changed than their roads , instead of pale yellow faces wrapped 
^^ up in blankets, as we saw them, the villages are all filled with 
^^ fresh-coloured lusty peasants, in good clothes and clean linen. 
'^ It is incredible what an air [of plenty and content is over the 
" whdle country (2)." During his whole government Fieury 
sought no riches, and displayed no splendour ; but lived in the 
same plain and unostentatious manner as when in a private station. 
In knowledge of foreignaflairs he was second only to Dubois. His 
abilities were not, perhaps, of the highest order ; had they been so, 
they would probably have worn out earlier in his life. The flame 
of genius which dazzles the beholder is almost equally certain to 
barn and consume its tenement. Nor was Fieury wholly free 
from the common defects of age ; he was too fond of expedients 
and delays, and on many occasions carried his caution to timidity, 
his economy to avarice. Yet the latter was exerted in the public 
expenses as much as in his own ; and if he was afraid of war, hi s 
predecessors for the most part had a far worse fault— they were 
anibitious of it. 

M this time the Ambassador from England was Horace Walpole 
—a man who played through life a considerable part, but chiefly 
because he was brother to Sir Robert. His own nephew assures 
OS, that, so far from being a support, he was "a dead-weight" 
to Sir Robert's Ministry (3). According to the same affectionate 
relation, *' he knew something of every thing, but how to hold his 
*' tongue, or how to apply his knowledge . . . Whatever the subject 
" was, he never lost sight of the Norwich manufactures, but his 
" language and oratory were only adapted to manufacturers." 
But intelligent manufacturers would surely have been disgusted 

(1) Horace Walpole to Lord Townshend, Decern- ' (i) Lady Vary W. MoDtapi to Mr. WorUay, 
ber 14. 1715. and Dados, Mim. toL U. p. 864. Angost 18. 1739. 

(3) Memoirs of George the Second, toI. i. p. tts. 
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at his slovenly person (1), his awkward manner, and his boiste- 
rous buffoonery. What his French may have been we can only 
conjecture ; of his Euglish it is admitted that he never lost a strong 
provincial accent. But, on the other hand, he had unwearied 
industry, practical knowledge, and constant readiness. As brother 
to so great a minister, he enjoyed more respect and c^nfldence 
abroad than a far abler diplomatist might have attained. So little 
did he understand characters, that, soon after he came to Paris, 
he paints Fleury in his despatches, as ^^ not very able in foreign 
^^ affairs, but a mighty bigot, insomuch that the French themselves 
^' think him too great a Papist (2) ! " But ere long he came to 
perceive the great abilities and rising influence of that statesman, 
and cultivated his friendship with the most assiduous care. On 
the day when Fleury retired from Court, Horace Walpole judi- 
ciously went to call upon him at Issy, and this well-timed visit 
produced an inconceivable effect upon the Cardinal. He ever after 
looked upon the Walpoles as his intimate and personal friends. 
'* Once," says^t. Simon, '• when I ventured to remonstrate with 
*^ him on his blind confidence in these two brothers, Fleury im- 
^^ mediately alleged this visit as an heroic act of attachment 
" which must for ever reniove all doubts and scruples (3)." 

Thus, then, the accession of Fleury to power, far from shaking, 
rather confirmed the Hanover alliance ; nor did the ministers of 
George relax in their exertions to extend it. After some struggle 
their party gained the ascendency in the Swedish councils. The 
Dutch also, as before in the Iriple and Quadruple Alliances, 
adopted the policy of England, though from the slowness of their 
forms they always came lagging in the rear. ^^ Their distinguish- 
*^ ing talent," once said Chesterfield, *' is to wrangle tenaciously 
*' upon trifles (4)." A British squadron, under Admiral Hosier, 
was sent to the West Indies, and blockaded Porto Bello. Admiral 
Wager, with another squadron, sailed for the Baltic, to pursue the 
same system which, in 1719, Stanhope had formed and Norris 
executed, and which had been defined '* to drive the Muscovites 
^' as far off as is possible (5)." In the latter case, however, as in 
the former, a strong resolution rendered unnecessary strong mea- 
sures. The very appearance of Wager's fleet off Revel brought 
round the Russians to a more pacific temper, and the death of the 
Czarina, soon afterwards, altogether dissipated for the time their 
warlike schemes. 

(i) He once alladed blmseir, strangely enough, " • Wbal! shall such an awkward fellow wear 

to his dress In a Parliamentary Speech:— "If I ♦• • (Ine clothes?' So that no dress I appear in 

" may be allowed to use a low simile, the Mem- " can possibly please them • " (Pari. Hist. yoK Ix. 

" bors opposite treat the Uinistry in the same p. SIS. 

•* way as I am treated by some gentlemen of my (s) See Coxe'b Life, p. 8% 

" acquaintance with respect to my dress : if I am (3; St. Simon, Hem. vol. xfi. p. 406. ed. 1849 

" In plain clothes, they say I am a slovenly dirty (4) To Mr. Dayrolles. May t9. 17SI. 

"fellow; and If, by chance, I have a suit of (») Lord Siair to Secretary Craggs, June * 17I» 

" clothes with some lace upon them, they cry, Hardwlcke State Papers, vol. 11. 
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In Spain, as in France, the fall of the Prime Minister had pro- 
duced little alteration in foreign policy, and Philip still firmly clung 
lo his alliance with the Emperor. The latter sovereign, also, was un- 
shaken in his purpose, and had just succeeded in drawing the king 
ofPrussia from the Hanover alliance. But his main hope was founded 
on intrigues in England, through the means of Palm, his resident at 
bndon. It was easy for Palm to gain, as partisans, all the Hanoye- 
rianfavorites. Th^Duchess of Kendal had no insurmountableobjec- 
tion to either Spanish or Austrian gold. To Bothmar, and to theother 
ministers, the Treaty of Hanover had always appeared a measure 
far too English, and the defection of Prussia made them tremble 
lest the Electorate should be overrun with Imperial troops. The 
KiDg himself had a strong leaning to the same views ; Hanover was 
always his paramount object ; and it is probable that another am- 
bassador was not far mistaken in saying that " His Majesty rather 
'^considers England as a temporary possession to be made the 
'^ most of while it lasts, than as a perpetual inheritance (1)." But, 
besides his countrymen, Palm also paid court to the English states- 
men in opposition, especially to Pulteney and Bolingbroke, and 
expected by this joint cabal to effect a change of ministry, and a 
consequent change of measures. 

In this state of things. Parliament meeting in 
January, the King's Speech contained this remark- 
able passage: "I have received, information on which I can 
'^entirely depend, that the placing the Pretender upon the throne 
''of this kingdom is one of the articles of the secret engagements 
'' at Vienna ; and if time shall evince that the giving up the trade 
'* of this nation to one power, and Gibraltar and Port Mahon to 
'' another, is made the price and reward of imposing upon this 
'^ kingdom a Popish Pretender, \^at an indignation must this 
"raise in the breast of every Protestant Briton ! " Such an jn- 
^nation was, in fact, raised in the Commons ; an address of thanks 
wasTOted by an immense majority (251 against 81) : it was un- 
animously resolved to raise the army to 26,000 men, being an 
increase of 8000, and to vote 20,000 seamen ; and the supplies 
granted for such objects fell little short of 3,000,000/. 

Seeing this general ferment. Palm wrote to the Emperor advis- 
ing him to disavow any such secret agreement at Vienna, and to 
declare publicly that the assertions in the Speech were false. 
Accordingly, Charles, quite ignorant of the workings of the English 
Constitution, sent over a most indiscreet memorial, which, by his 
order, Palm presented to the King and published to the country. 
It denied the secret articles ; it used very intemperate language; 
^^<J, above all, it proceeded to appeal from the throne to the people, 
^nchan insult to the Royal authority and national honour, could 

(1) Coont de Brogrlie to the Kingr of France, July 10. I7t4. 
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pot be defended by any party or any person in Parliament ; even 
Shipp^n, Wyndham, and Pulteney, were loud against it; and 
readily supported an address, moved by Walpole, '' to express the 
'^ highest resentment at the affront and indignity offered to His 
** Most Sacred Majesty by the Memorial delivered by M. de Palm, 
<< the Emperor's resident, and at his insolence in printing and dis- 
*' persing the same throughout the kingdom." Nay, more, Palm 
M^as commanded immediately to depart from England. 

With Spain also the breach had been \Videning. William 
Stanhope had left Madrid, aiid orders had becii sent from thence 
to seize the Prince Frederick, a ship belonging to the South Sea 
Company^ at Vera Cruz, while in Europe an army of 20,000 men 
Ivas assembling for the siege of Gibraltar. The command was 
offered by Philip to the best and bravest of his generals, the Marquis 
de Villadarias. That veteran had headed the first attempt to recover 
Gibraltar in 1704; and though not successful, he had there dis- 
played the same spirit and capacity, which had formerly saved 
Ceuta from the Moors, and Cadiz from the English (1). His failure 
had convinced him, of v<^hat farther trials have since made clear to 
the world, that, difficult as the siege of Gibraltar must be under 
any circumstances, it is absolutely hopeless when the besiegers are 
not masters of the sea. Villadarias, therefore, positively refused 
the command, unless his master would provide a fleet ad well as 
• army ; he was ready to resist attacks under any disadvantages, but 
would not flatter his sovereign, or hold out expectations which he 
was unable to fulfil ; still less would he consent to sacrifice brave 
meri for an impracticable object. Philip still persisting in his ofier, 
Villadarias ralher chose to resign all his employments, and to retire 
from the array (2). He withdrew accordingly from his long ser- 
vices, with a glorious poverty and an unblemished reputation j 
and his memory deserves to be ever revered by Spain, as one of 
the noblest of her sons : by England, as one of her most chivalrous 
opponents. * 

Philip found, however, a less scrupulous, or more sanguine 
General, in the Conde de Las Torres, who had fof liaerly run before 
Lord Peterborough in Valencia, and who now bragged (but this 
was only till he saw the enemy) that in six weeks he would plant 
his standards on the rock of Gibraltar, and drive the heretics into 
the sea ! His boast was, no doubt, highly admired by the Spanish 
Court, but was not altogether confirmed by the event. Trenches 
w^ere opened before the place on the 11th of February, and all 
communication with it by sea or land was prohibited upon pain of 
death (3). Gibraltar was already well provided for defence: a 
squadron of six men of war rode in its harbour, and jprotecled 

(1) He defended Ceata In 1698, and Cadiz id 1702. "' (2) Ortiz, Compendio, vol. Wi. p. 404. 
and attaclied Gibraltar with Marslial Tess^ in 1704. <S) Mr. W. Stanhope to the Duke of NewCBitle, 
(Mem. de Noailles, vol. ill. p. 275.) February }0. 1727. Appendix. 
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constant supplies of fresh provisions from Tangier and Tetuan. 
By yarious reinforcements, the garrison was raised to six thousand 
men, and the Earl of Portmore, the Governory though nearly 
fourscore years of age, resolved to conduct the defence in person, 
and hastened from England to his post. The besiegers threw a 
great quantity of bombs into the place, but with little damage, and 
no result. A mine on which they had formed high hopes, served 
only, says their own historian, to remind them of the cave of 
Montesinos, in Don Quixote (1 ) ! Their proceedings gave scarcely 
any concern or uneasiness to the garrison, while the Spanish army 
soon melted to half its numbers from slaughter, sickness, or 
desertion, and in four months was glad of the slightest pretext to 
raise the siege. 

A general war seemed now inevitable. But the Emperor per* 
ceived that he was overmatched, anil when he felt weakness, as is 
usual, he professed moderation. Russia had fallen away from him, 
and Prussia was again wavering ; the Dutch and Swedes had openly 
joined the Hanover allies; and the Spaniards it appeared could not 
even conquer a fortress upon their own shores. In England, the 
cabals against the ministry, though still proceeding, had not yet 
been attended with effect, and could not any longer be safely 
awaited. Under these circumstances, Charles resolved to sacriGce 
Spain to his own security ; arid bis new-born moderation was well 
seconded by the pacific temper of Walpole and of Fleury . After a 
short negotiation, through the mediation of France, the Austrian 
ambassador signed at Paris on the 31st of May the preliminaries of 
peace with England, France, and Holland. The Emperor con- 
sented to suspend for seven years the charter of the Ostend Com- 
pany ; to confirm all the treaties previous to 1725, and to refer any 
other discussions to a General Congress. 

Spain also was treated of, though not treated with, at Paris. 
The fifth article provided that Admiral Hosier should raise the 
blockade of Porto fiello, and the galleons be permitted to return to 
Spain. On the other hand, it was expected that the siege of Gib- 
raltar should be discontinued, and the Prince Frederick restored. 
But though these preliminaries were signed by the Spanish ambas- 
sador at Vienna, they were not ratified by Philip ; and though he 
raised the siege of Gibraltar, he did not relinquish his pretensions, 
and the two nations still continued in a state between peace and 
war. 

The satisfaction of Walpole at seeing hostilities averted was not 
unmixed, for, in proportion as the foreign tempest cleared, another 
seemed gathering at home. By large payments, and larger pro- 
mises, Bolingbrokehad wholly gained over the Duchess of Kendal. 
She did not, indeed, openly declare against the Ministers, from 

, (1) Gtmpo Rato Coment. vol. i. p. IQB. 
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whom ^e received a yearly pension of 7500/., besides sundry gra- 
tifications and presents ; but she endeavoured to sink them in the 
Kihg's opinion, and to obtain not only the complete restoration of 
Bolingbroke, but his accession to power . Qn one occasion she gave 
the King a memorial from her friend, drawn up, no doubt, with 
his usual skill, declaring that the kingdom must be inevitably 
ruined should Walpole continue minister; and, in conclusion, 
entreating an audience, that Bolingbroke might make good his as- 
sertions. This memorial, however, the King quietly put into the 
handsof Walpole himself. Sir Robert, whose sagacity never forsook 
him, observed that the cover was not sealed, and that therefore the 
deliverer of it must certainly have known and sanctioned its con- 
tents. On the two Turks, the King's attendants, disclaiming all 
knowledge of it, he went totheBuchessof Kendal, who owned the 
part she had acted, adding, however, some false and frivolous 
excuses. " I then," says Walpole, "earnestly desired the King to 
" admit Bolingbroke to the audience he solicited, and said, that if 
" this was not done the clamour would be, that I kept his Majesty 
" to myself, and would allow none to come near him to tell the 
^^ truth (1).'' Through this means was Bolingbroke admitted, but 
his representations produced no effect; and the King afterwards 
mentioned them slightingly to his minister, and called them baga- 
telles ! But Sir Robert was not ignorant that this attack, though 
now warded off, would be constantly pointed anew, and that a 
genius so transcendent as Bolingbroke is formidable even in its 
wildest schemes. The influence of the Duchess of Kendal might 
be once repulsed, but not very long resisted ; for it is almost in- 
credible how much even the weakest mind can control and sway 
even the strongest by habits of access at all hours. In Walpole's 
own words, " as St. John had the Duchess entirely on his side, I 
'^ need not add what must, or might in time, have been the conse- 
" quence." Speaker Onslow was even assured by Mr. Pelham 
that Walpole was so convinced of his approachiog downfal, that he 
had determined to retire with a peerage ; and was withheld by the 
remonstrances^of the Duke of Devonshire and t>r the' Princess of 
Wales (2). It is probable that this might be a sudden sally, but 
never a fixed resolution; and Walpole had' the less reason to be 
very solicitous about a peerage since that honour had recently been 
conferred upon his son. Certain it is that Bolingbroke fully ex- 
pected that, in the next session, his Restoration would be completed 
— perhaps his administration renewed. 

All these projects and hopes, however, were postponed till the 
King's expected return from Hanover. He had set out tor that 
place on the 3d of June, O. S., with the Duchess of Kendal and 

(1) Mr. Etongh'8 Miontes of a Conversation wUb (s) Speaker Onalow's Remarks, Coxe'c Walpole, 
Walpole, September 13. 1797. vol. 11. p. 571. See also Swift'c Letter to Slie- 

ridan, Haj, 19. 1717. 
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Lorid Townshend in his train. Latcon the 9thhearriv6d at Deldea, 
apparently in perfect health, and again resumed his joarney at four 
o'clock the next morning:. But as he was trayelling that forenoon, 
he T?as seized with an apoplectic fit in his coach, and on coming to 
Ippenburen was observed to be quite lethat*gicj his hands were 
motionless, his eyes fixed, and his longue bung out of his mouth. 
His attendants wished to slop at Ippenburen, and obtain assistance ; 
but the King recovered his speech so far as to cry out several 
times, impatiently, ^^ Osnabruck ! Osnabruck ! '' Even in that 
extremity these well-trained courtiers durst not disobey him, and 
hastened on. But when they reached Osnabruck the King was 
already dead. He was taken to the house of his brother the 
Prince-Bishop, and immediately bUoded ; but all attempts to 
recover him were useless. His interment took place at Hanover, 
in the vault of his ancestors. And thus suddenly closed his 
checkered and eventful, but, on the whole, prosperous^ constitu- 
tional, and indulgent reign. 

Aa express was sent with the fatal news to Lord Townshend, 
and another to the Duchess of Kendal, who were both at difTerent 
places in the rear. The minister, after proceeding to Osnabruck, 
and finding that all was over, hastened back to England. The fa- 
vourite tore her hair and beat her breast, with other signs of ex- 
treme grief, and then dismissing the English ladies who attended 
her, travelled onwards to Brunswick. She did not disdain, 
however, again to honour England with her presence, residing 
chiefly at Kendal Ho^ise, near Twickenham, till her death, in 1743, 
when she left enormous wealth to be divided amongst her German 
relatives. 

The reader, who in the reign of George the First has seen his 
mistresses so often mentioned and his consort not once, will be sur- 
prised to learn that the latter had died only seven months before 
her hui^nd. Sophia-Dorothea of Zell was the name and lineage 
of this unfortunate princess. When married, in 1682, shie was 
young, accomplished, beautiful. But with indiscretion, though 
probably no more than indiscretion, she received the attentions of 
Count Konigsmark, a Swedish nobleman who had come on a visit 
to Hanover. Her husband was absent at the army ; her father-in- 
law, the old Elector, was prepossessed against her, partly by the 
cabals of his mistress, and partly by her own imprudence of beha- 
viour. The details of this transaction, and of the black deed that, 
followed it, are shrouded in mystery ; thus much only is certain, 
that one evening as Konigsmark had come out of the apartment of 
the Princess, and was crossing a passage in the palace, several 
persons, who had been ready posted, rushed upon and despatched 
him . The spot of this murder is still shown , and many years after- 
wards, in some repairs, the bones of the unhappy man were disco- 
vered beneath the floor. The Princess was placed under arrest ; 
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thfe Ptlnce, oft his return, was convinced of her guilt, and ooncnr- 
red in her imprisonment, and obtained from the Consistory a di- 
vorce in December, 1694. Sophia was closely confined to the soli- 
tary castle of Ahlenf, where she dragged on a miserable existence 
for thirty -two years, till, on the 13lh of November, 1726, she was 
released by death, when she was mentioned in the Gazette as Elec- 
tres^-Dowager of Hanover. During her confinement she ^sed to 
receive the^sacrament every week, and never failed on those occa- 
sions to make a solemn protestation of her innocence. Her son, 
afterwards George the Second, was fully convinced of it ; once, it is 
said, he made a romantic attempt to see her, crossing the river 
opposite the castle on horseback, but was prevented by Baron Bu- 
low to whose care she was committed. He secretly kept hei; pic- 
ture, and had determined, in the event of her surviving his acces- 
sion, to have restored her to liberty, and acknowledged her as 
Queen-Dowager. 

If we may trust some rumours whispered at the time in Ger- 
many, the death of this ill-fated Princess hastened that of George. 
It is said that in her last illness she had delivered to a faithful atten- 
dant a letter to her husband, upon promise that it should be given 
into his own hands. It contained a protestation of her innocence, a 
reproach for his hard usage, and a citation or summons to appear 
within a year and a day at the Divine tribunal, and there to answer 
for the long and many injuries she had received from him. As 
this letter could not with safety to the bearer be delivered in Eng- 
land, it was given to the King in iiis coach on his entering Germany. 
He opened it immediately, and, it is added, was so struck with the 
unexpected contents and fatal citation, as to fall at once Into the 
convulsion of which he died ^1) . 

Another rumour, not incompatible with the former, states, that 
Sophia having made a will, bequeathing; her' personal property to 
her son, the document was taken to her husband in England, and 
by him destroyed. Such a story, however, rests only on Court 
gossip, and seems quite at variance with the honesty of purpose, 
and love of justice, which eminently distinguished George the 
First. If it be really true, the act was very speedily retaliated upon 
him who wrought it. For George the First, himself, had made a 
will, with large legacies^ as was believed, to the Duchess of Ken- 
dal, and her niece (some said her daughter) Lady Walsingham. 
One copy of this will he had intrusted to Dr. Wake, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who produced it at the very first Council attended by 
the new King, expecting that his Majesty would immediately open 
and read it. But George the Second, without saying a single word, 
put it in his pocket, and strode out of the apartment -, the Arch- 

(1) See Lockhait's Memolrt, toI. II. p. 85S. ne Lnxembarg . Bat some people bettered tke whol* 
letter oonteiiilDK tiiit aeoonnt was shown him in to Iw a fiibricatioo. 
the same year bj Couol WelliD^, GoTemor of 
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bishop ^as too courtly or too timid to complain, and the ^hole 
transaction remained buried in silence. Another copy, it is 
said, had been deposited ^ith the Duke of Brunswick, but His 
Highness was silenced by a well-timed subsidy ; and Lord Chester- 
flcld, who married Lady Walsingham in 1733, and ^o threatened 
a suit in Chancery for her supposed legacy, received, u is reported, 
in lieu of it, the sum of 20,000/. (1). . 



CHAPTER XV, 



George the Second was born in 1683, and had married in 1705 
Princess Caroline of Anspach, by whom he had four daughters and 
two sons ; Frederick Prince of Wales, born in 1 707, and William 
Duke of Cumberland in 1721*. His parts, I think, were not so 
good as his father's, but on the other hand he had much less resenro 
and shyness, and he possessed another inestimable advantage over 
him ,^— he could speak English fluently, though not without a fo- 
reign accent. His diminutive person, pinched features, and fre* 
quent starts of passion, were not favourable to the Royal dignity^ 
and his mind still less. He had scarcely one kingly quality, ex* 
cept personal courage and justice. The former he had highly signa* 
lised at the battle of Oudenarde as a volunteer, and was destined 
to display again as sovereign at Dettingen $ and even in peace he 
was 80 fond of the army, and of military details, that his nickname 
among the Jacobites was '4he Captain.'' A love of justice was 
apparent in all the natural movements of his mind. But avarice^ 
that most unprincely of all passions, sat enshrined in the inmost 
recesses of his bosom. Its twitches were shown on all occasions. 
His purse was often in his hands, not to give from it, but to feel, 
and count orer (2). An extreme minuteness and precision ia 
keeping his private accounts saved him a little money, and lost him 
a great deal of time. ^^ He has often told me himself/' says Lord 
Chesterfield, ^^ that little things affected him more than great ones ) 
*' and this was so true» that I have often seen him put so much 
^^ out of humour at his private levee, by a mistake or .blunder of 
^' a valet de chambre, that the gaping crowd admitted to his public 
'' levee have from his loeks and silence concluded that he had just 
^^ received some dreadful news." .... On the same principle, ^^ be 

(1) Walpole's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 459., and Re- '* Mrs. ^<pie of the bed-chamber women, with 

miniscences, Works, vol. U. p. S95. In her later " whom he was in lore, seeing him 6onnt his 

yean, Lady Suffolk Ured in a TiUa close to Horace " money oTer Tery often, said to iiim, * Sir, I 

Walpoie's ' and this old ^oman (!' mean the " 'can bear it np longer ;*)f yon oonnt your 

former) commnnicated many curious anecdotes. " ' money once more I will leave the room I ' " 

(8) i' Soon after bis firat arrlTal in England, Horace Walpole's Memoirs, Tol. 1. p. 158. 
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^^ troubled himself litOe about religion, but jogged on quietly in 
'^ that in which he had been bred, without scruples, doubts, zeal^ 
*' or inquiry/' Of acquired knowledge he had little, professing - 
great contempt for literature; but he sometimes read history, and 
bad an*excellcnt memory for dates. His habits were very tempe- 
rate^ and so Agular, that he scarce ever deviated from his beaten 
daily track : in the words of one of his courtiers, ^^ he seenis to 
^^ think his having done a thing to-day an unanswerable reason for 
his doing it to-morrow (1)." Business he understood well, and . 
transacted with pleasure. Like his father, be was far too Hanove- 
rian in bis politics, nor wholly free from the influence of mistresses. 
But his reign of thirty-three years deserves this praise^ — that it 
never once invaded Ihe rights of the nation, nor harshly enforced 
the prerogatives of the Grown: — that its last period was illu- 
mined by the glories of Wolfe and of Chatham ; -^ and that it left 
the dynasty secure, the constitution unimpaired, and the people 
prosperous. 

Queen Caroline had been handsome in her youth, and to the last 
retained great expression in her countenance, and sweetness in her 
smile. Her character was without a blemish, and her conduct al- 
ways marked by judgment and good sense. During the violent 
quarrels between her husband and his faCber, she had behaved so 
prudently that she eijfually retained the* affection of the first and the 
esteem of the latter. With the nation also she was more popular 
than any other member of her family, till George the Third. Her 
manner most happily combined the Royal dignity with female 
grace, and her conversation was agreeable in all its varieties, 
from mimicry and repartee up to metaphysics. In fact, her only 
faults were those of a Philaminte or a Belise (2). She was fond of 
talking on all learned subjects, and understood something of a few. 
Her toilet was a strange medley : prayers, and sometimes a ser- 
mon, were read; tattle and gossip succeeded; metaphysics found a 
place ; the headdress was not forgotten ; divines stood grouped 
with courtiers, and philosophers with ladies ! On the table, per- 
haps, lay heaped together, the newest ode by Stephen Duck upon 
her beauty, her last letter from Leibnitz upon Free Will, and the 
most bigh-wrought panegyric of Dr. Clarke, on her *^ inimitable 
*' sweetness of temper," ' * impartial love of truth,'' and ' ' very par- 
^^ ticular and uncommon degree of knowledge, even on matters of 
^^ the most abstract speculation (3)." Her great delight was to . 
m^ke theologians dispute in her presence, and argue controverted 
points, on which it has been said, perhaps untruly, that her own 
faith was wavering. But no doubt can exist as to her disc^ning 
and most praiseworthy patronage of worth and learning in the 

(1) Lord Herrer.to Hortoe Walpole, October (S) See hli Dedication to hli own and Lelbtttu*t 
M. im. Letters, pp. HI.-4UI. ed 1717. 

(s) See Moliere— Lei Femmes Sarabteg. 
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Ghnrch : the most able and pious men were every where sought 
out and preferred, and the Episcopal Bench was graced by such 
men as Hare, Sherlock, and Butler (1). Even to her enemies she 
could show favour, if they could show merit .* through her inter- 
cession were Carte the historian and Lord Lansdowne the poet re- 
called from exile, and the former enabled to show his gratitude by 
renewing his intrigues for the Pretender. 

In fact, so great was the influen^ of Queen Caroline over her 
husband, that neither in the Church jior in the State were any ap- 
pointments made without her having at least some share in them, 
and during ten years she may be said to have governed England. 
But she was one of those 4'^ who, if she rules him, never shows she 
^' rules." Her power was felt, not displayed. She had the art of 
instilling ideas into the King's mind, which after a time he found 
there, and believed to be his own. It was her plan always to af- 
fect to retire when the Minister came to the King, declaring that 
she did not understand business, and only remainiug as it seemed 
to obey His Majesty's commands. By her management he never 
became jealous, nor she boastful, of authority. Nay, so ready was 
she to consult and comply with all his inclinations, that she lived 
on a friendly footing with his mistress, one of her bed-chamber 
women. This was Henrietta, daughter of Sir Henry Hobart, and 
married to Mr. Howard, who afterwards succeeded to the Earldom 
of Suffolk. The Queen used to call her in banter her sister 
Howard, and was pleased to employ her at her toilet, or in menial 
ofiSces about her person (^). Lady Suffolk was placid, good-na- 
tared, and kind-hearted, but very deaf^ and not remarkable for 
wit. Though the King passed half his time in her company, her 
influence was quite subordinate to that of the Queen ; she could 
obtain from George but little attention and less pay^ and at length, 
weary of a post so unprofitable as that of a favourite without 
favour, she left him, and withdrew from Court in 1734 (3). 

It seemed, however, so diflBcult to believe that the wife should 
be always preferred to the mistress, that Lady Suffolk received a 
large share of homage and solicitation, A.11 the wits in Opposition 
courted her friendship, and celebrated her perfections. Pope, 
Gay, Arbuthnot, the eloquent Bolingbroke, and the chivalrous 
Peterborough, formed a galaxy of genius around her, and she 
shines in history with a lustre not her own. Even the moody 

(1) Butler, author of the celebrated " Analog," fell into disgrace at Court by supposing Lady Sof- 

was then living obsenrely In the country as rector folk's influence to be greater than the Queen's, 

of Stanhope. The Queen thought thft he was and leaning only on the former. But the falsehood 

dead, andasked the question of Archbishop Black- of these stories and surmises Is yieU shown by 

bnrne. " No, Madam," said His Grace, " but he the editor of the Suffolk Letters. (See especially 

*' Is buried 1 " The Queen took the hint, and put his note, toI. ii. p. 84.) All the stories of Horace 

down Butler in her list for a vacant bishopric, Walpole are to be received with great caution ; 

which he obtained after her death. See the Life but his Reminiscences, above all, written in his 

of Seeker, and Coxe's Walpole, pp. 6S1. and 534. dotage, teem with the grossest UiACCuraclea and 

(s) Memoirs of Horace Walpole, vol. i. p. S13. ' most incredible assertions. 

C3) Horace Walpole, and after him Arclidcacon 
Goie, slat9 that Gay, Swift, and Chesterfield all 
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Swift declares, " I kaow no person of your sex for whom I have 
'^ so great an esteem (1)/' and even her deafness bccomiBs modesty 
and merit in the graceful lines of Pope (2). 

The despatch from Lord Townsbcnd, announcing the King's 
death, reached London on the 14th of June. Walpole immediately 
hastened to the palace of Richmond, where he was told that the 
Prince, according to his usual custom, had retired to bed for an 
afternoon slumber. . His Highness (so we may call him for the last 
time) being awakened, fit \Ailpole's desire, started up and made 
his appearance half-dressed. ** Walpole knelt down and kissed his 
hand ; but the King was at first incredulous, nor convinced of the 
truth, until Townshend's letter was produced. The minister then 
inquired whom his Majesty would be pleased to appoint to draw 
op the necessary declaration to the Privy Council, fully hoping 
that the choice would fall upon himself. '^ Compton," answered 
the King shortly, and Walpole withdrew in the deepest disap- 
pointment (3). 

Sir Spencer Compton, the second surviving son of the Earl of 
Northampton, was chosen Speaker in 1715, and a Knight of the 
Bath, on the revival of that Order. He and Lord Scarborough bad 
been the chief favourites of the King. as Prince of Wales. He was 
respectable in his private, regular >n his public, character. In 
the Speaker's chair, where form rather than substance is required, 
be had fulfilled his duty well, but the seals of office were too 
heavy for his hands. So little acquainted was be with real 
business, that when Walpole conveyed to him the King's com- 
mands^ he avowed his ignorance, and begged Walpole to dravf 
up the Declaration for him. Sir Robert willingly complied, and 
the Declaration which he wrote was carried by Compton to the 
King. 

Seeing the weakness of his rival, Walpole, with his usual saga- 
city, said to his friend Sir WilHam Yonge, *^I shall certainly go 
^^ out, but let me advise you not to go into violent opposition^ as 
^' .we must soon come in again." It was not easy (such was the 
jealousy between them) for any minister of George the First to 
stand well with the Princq of Wales. Pulteney, moreover, bad 
taken care to repeat, or perhaps to exaggerate, some disrespectrol 
expressions which Walpole Iiad used in 1720 (4). Yet Sir Robert, 
on returning to office, had not neglected to found his future, as far 

(1) To Lady SafToIk, NoTember 21. 1780. passed on the reconciliation in th& Royal Family 

(2) After a long panegyric, be conclndes :— In 1780. Pulteney asked Walpole wbal terras he 

These lines hare also been ascribed to Lord Peter- when the King left England? " Yonr answer was 

Iwrough. " this : He does not deserTe It. We hare done 

(S) Hinotes of Conversation with Mr. Scrope, " too ranch for him, and if it was to be doae 

Coxe's Walpole, vol. il. p. n9. '' again, we wonld not do so mncht " See Pulic- 

(4) According toPolteoey, this cooTersatton ney'a " Answer to an Infamous Liber." 
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as he coold ventiire ^ithont hazarding his present favour. He 
had obtained from the King the Garter for Lord Scarborough, and 
bad often gratifled with places other personal adherents of the 
Prince (i). Above all, Walpole had now Queen Caroline on his 
side. He had gaineA her regard by his attentions, her esteem 
by his abilities ; she perceived that no one could surpa&s him in 
financial skill, and that the late King was scarcely mistaken, when 
he said to her one day in chapel, that Walpple could ehange stones 
into gold (2) ! At this crisis also, he fixed and secured her favour, 
by a well-timed offer to obtain from Parliament a jointure for Her 
Majesty of 100,000/. a year, while Comptononly ventured to pro- 
pose 60,000/. What better proof could be required that Walpole 
was fittest for Prime Minister? 

Under these circumstances, the triumph of Gompton endured 
but a few days. Caroline, without openly opposing the King's 
resolution, represented to him the rashness and danger of dismis- 
sing a prosperous and well-established government; she made him. 
acquainted with the incapacity of Compton, in applying for as- 
sistance to the very minister whom he displaced ; and she added, 
that Walpole had agreed to carry through the House of Commons 
an increase of 130,000/. to the Civil List. Such arguments had 
their due weight with George, while Horace Walpole arriving • 
from Paris, artfully magnified to him the difficulties of foreign 
negotiations in new hands. Compton himself was now beginning 
to see the shoals and rocks before him. He could scarcely hope 
to contend at once with the Tories and with Walpole and his 
friends, in opposition ; and to join the Tories at that juncture 
seemed a hazardous experiment. Thus his own sense of danger 
combining with the rising doubts of the King, he was induced to 
relinquish his commission, and the King to re-^appoiut the old mi- 
nisters. No change took place in the Cabinet, except that Lord 
Berkeley, who had been leagued with Carteret and Roxburgh, 
was replaced at the Admiralty by Lord Torrington, a more devoted 
friend of Walpole. As for Compton, he was gratified with the 
title of Wilmington and the Presidency of the Council; and it 
might be said of him, as afterwards of Pulteney, that he shrunk at 
once into insignificance and an earldom. 

The opposition, who had expected any thing rather than the 
re-appointment of Walpole, were stunned with the bbw, and 
unfitted for resistance in Parliament. When Walpole proposed 
that the entire revenue of the Civil List producing, as he said, 
93,000/., but in fact about 130,000/. beyond the sum of 700,000/. 
granted to George the First, should be sctOed on His Majesty, no 
voice but Shippen's was raised against it ; and to the proposal Of 
100,000/. for Her Majesty's jointure, there was no dissent at all, 

(1) CooDt de Broglle to the KiB« of Fnace, (s) MiwitM of GOBTenttlDii wUJi Xr. Seiopo. 
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This unanimous Parliament was soon prorogued, and then, as the 
law requires, dissolved. 

The Jacobiles had always hoped that the death of George the 
First would be the signal of confusion, and the dawning of triumph 
to themselves. They were confounded at flncling, on the contrary, 
a new spirit of loyalty displayed, a new expectation of prosperity 
excited, not only in the Parliament but amongst the people. The 
letter of the Earl of Strafford to James at that crisis is now before 
me (1). He observes, that >' the alteration here was so sudden and 
^^ surprising, that no man knew at first what would be the conse- 
*' quence. The people in the streets ran backwards and forwards 
^^ only asking news, and inquuring of one another what was to be 
^^ done. The sudden coming of the Prince and Princess to town, 
'^ and calling of the Council, immediately turned the expectation 
^^ of the mob, on seeing the ceremony of a proclamation that 
** night ; who are always fond of any show or new thing. They 
^^ wailed till midnight, and were then told it was put off till next 
^' day, when all things were performed without the least disorder. 
*' The torrent is too strong for your friends to resist, so they 
^* thought it their best way to join with the rest to hinder distinc- 
^^ tions, that their party may be the stronger whenever dissatis- 
*^ faction breaks out again, which it is generally thought will not 

^^ be long I am convinced the same violent and corrupt 

^^ measures taken by the father will be pursued by the son, who 
^VispassionatCy proud, and peevish ; and though he talks of ruling 
^^ by himself, will just be governed as his father was. But his 
'^ declarations that he will make no distinction of parties, and 

**' turning off the Germans, make him popular at present 

^' I find your friends already desponding and complaining that 
*' they have ruined their fortunes, and are not able to resist this 
" last effort of the Whigs." With still more bitterness does Lord 
Orrery, a few weeks later, inveigh against the ** incapacity, slub- 
*' bomncss, and haughtiness of the present King," — " the uni- 
** versal corruption of our Parliament," — " the servility, ignorance, 
^' and poor spirit of our nobility and gentry, striving who shall sell 
*' themselves at the best price to this Court, but resolved to sell 
* ' themselves at any ! " Yet, with all this, he is obliged to own 
that, ^* there do not yet appear many discontented people (2) !" 

When the Pretender received the news of the King's death, he 
was residing at Bologna. He had for a long time obstinately re- 
fused to conciliate his consort, by dismissing the titular Earl of 
Inverness, and turned a deaf ear to the unanimous representations 
of his friends, both at home and abroad. But his stubbornness 
being at length partly vanquished, he accepted Inverness's resig- 

(i) Dated Jnne tl. 17S7. SeeAppoBdii. (t) Lord Orrery to James, August 1727. Ap- 

pettdii. 
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natiQii, thongti with snchmarksand declarations of high regard (1), 
as made it plain that his favour was fixed, and that he would ere 
long recall him. Nevertheless Clementina agreed to quit her con- 
vent at Rome, and to join her husband ; and she was already on 
her road, when the tidings of the great event in Germany arrived. 
Perceiving the value of time, and the necessity of being near his 
friends at such a xrisis, James the very next day set out from 
Bologna on pretence of meeting his Queen on her journey* and 
thus in concealment of his object; but turning short, at a little dis- 
tance, he posted with all speed to Lorraine. 

On arriving near Nancy, James despatched a messenger to 
Bishop Atterbury at Paris, and one also to Lord Orrery in London^ 
while another of his most trusty servants, AUan Cameron, was 
senttoGonferwithMr. Lockhart, who had been obliged to leave Scot- 
land on account of some discoveries, and who was then at Liege. 
^^ Cameron told me," says Lockhart, ^^ that the King, notwith- 
^^ standing the certainty he had of no foreign aid, and that there 
^' was no scheme nor preparations at home, inclined, and seemed 
'^ resolved to repair to the Highlands, and make the best stand he 
^^ could with such as repaired to him ; and this measure was ap- 
^^ proved by Lord Inverness, and his other subjects attending him, 
^* with whom he advised. Upon my inquiring if that Lord was 
^' with the King, he shifted giving a direct answer $ but being put 
^^ to it, he said he was not actually present with him, but kept at 
^^ a little distance, so as His Majesty could send often to him, and 
^^ have him when he pleased (2). " When asked for his opinion 
in this momentous affair, Lockhart desired to consult Colonel 
Clephane, a zealous Jacobite, who had taken an active part in the 
Rebellion of 1715 (3), and was now living in exile. The answer 
of Cameron is another strong proof how rife vfere cabals and jea- 
lousies even at so small a Court as James's. He declined to send 
for Qephane, who he said was *' of the Marrian faction ; *' and he 
did not yield till Lockhart had pledged himself for Clephane's 
honour and Gdelity, and had inveighed against the folly of keeping 
up divisions at a crisis when all hands were needed. Both Clephane 
and Lockhart agreed, that the project of going over to Scotland, 
without either a settled scheme or foreip^n succour, was utterly 
hopeless, and could serve only to lose the cause and ruin its ad- 
herents altogether. It appeared that Inverness and Dunbar, who 
advised the scheme, meant themselves to stay abroad, the one at- 
tending the Prince, and the other managing affairs with foreign 
Powers ; and Lockhart could not forbear remarking, that he should 

(t) ** Ton know the grMt and goodfoplnloii I **>sooii occasion to show in bit person that I am 

" hSTe lODf had of that Lord, and it is now, with " incapable of abandoning my failhful serrants.'* 

** reason. aofmenledbr the sacriflce he win mi|lie Circular Utter of James; Loclihart, vol. it. 

" of himself for the good of my family in this p. 8W. 

" coRlnncture, which ought to Increase his merit . (t) Hemoiis, vol. 11. p. U9. 

•* wittt all honest men, and I hope to hafe jet (3) Seesuprd, p. 118. 
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hayebad a nmeh better opinfam of these two genttemen^ If thejr 
bad thought Gt to run equal hazard with thdr King, io a project 
tbey so much approyed. 

The answers which James received from Paris and from London 
were equally disoooraging, and urged him in the strongest manner 
to forbear so desperate an enterprise. ' \ You will obserte, Sir, " 
writes Atterbury, ''what a spirit of caution and f<6ar possesses your 
*' friends at bomCfand how they dread any alarm being given to the 
*^ Government, or taken by it. «... It appears that nothing is to 
*^ be expected from them, without a foreign^ aiid a very considei^- 
'^ able assistance^ « .... It is plain that the Tories at this torn 
^* hoped to get into place, if not into power $ and though they re- 
\^ solved to keep their principles and inclinations if they had done 
*' so, I much question whether they really would, or rather I am 
*^ satisfied that the bulk of them if?ottld not; and therefore it is a 
^^ happiness "to you^ Sir, that their aims have hitherto been and 
*^ Will probably continue to be defeated (1). '^ 

Mor was the Pretender left quiet and undisturbed to mature his 
plans ; on the contrary the French government, urged by the 
English, sent positive directions to the Duke of Lcnaine to compel 
James to quit his territories. The Duke, who was little more 
than the vassal of France, durst not disobey, and wrote to James 
in his own hand, pressing him in the strongest manner to go oat of 
his country in three days. ^^ Thus, " says James^ '' in my present 
'^ situation, I cannot pretend to do any thing essential for my in- 
* ^ t^esty «> that all that remains is ihh world should see that I have 
^' done nqr part (2). " He determined howevw, by the adviee of 
Atterbury, instead of crossing the Alps^ to repair to the Papal State 
of Avignon. But even there the French influence was exerted to 
dislodge bin). In the ensuing spring he was compelled to return 
to Italy, wli^re he rejoined his consort, and seems to Jhave become 
gradually reconciled with her. A German traveller who was at 
Rome in 1731, saw them living, to all appearance, in perfect 
harmcmy together, and speaks with high praise (as indeed all par- 
ties do) of Clementina's grace and goodness^ her quick talents, and 
her uever-failing charity (3). It is even said, but on no good 
authority, that she used to express her sorrow at having left her 
husband and retired to a convent (4). The chief Object of tbeir 
contention, Inverness, ^as sent to a kind of exile at Avignon -, 
but Dunbar still retained the chief influence at the littte Court of 
the Pret^der. 

Meanwhile events in England were proceeding very 
*' * far from favourably to his cause. The new Parlia- 



(1) Btshil^ kwnnTi Io Jamti, AttgMt M. 1797. (S) Polnili Hemoin, f ok it. p. 60. od. 1717. 

Appendix. i^) Acooool of the Funeral Ceremoniei of Ike 

(s) James to Atterftory. August f . iTff.' Ap- Frtieess CSiemntiM SoMetU. PrefMt. 
peodJx. 
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flteot) wUdi met in January, 17i8^ displayed a miniitorial majo- 
rity even greater than the last. '^ On the first day," says Horace 
** Walpole, we had 427 members in the House, most of them sin- 
^' cere and hearty friends, and in perfect good humour (1) ." Their 
dmice for Speaker (Sir Spencer Compton being now a peer) fell 
unanimously upon Mr. Arthur Onslow, sprung from a family 
which bad already twice filled the chair (2), and endowed with 
high personal qualifications for that office* During three and 
tbirty years did this accomplished man continue to preside over 
the House of GomnionSf with thorough knowledge of forms, and 
perfect impartiality of judgment $ and even after his retirement he 
still contributed to the public service, by bis ready advice and gui- 
dance to younger politicians (3)« 

The King's speech on opening the session lamented Ihe tedious 
and still unsettled negotiations with Spain, and the consequent ne^ 
eessity of continuing warlike preparations \ but did not omit the 
usual professions of economy, and willingness to ireduce the na*- 
tional expenses. Such professions, in fact, are frequently the 
most ardent where the supplies to be demanded are largest. To 
the address^ in answer, Sbippen moved an amendment^ and in- 
veighed against Hosier's expedition as useless and insignificant ; 
for that we might have rifled the galleons at Garthagena, and plun- 
dered Porto Bello, and have had those riches in our hands to dit- 
pute with the Spaniards (4}» He was seconded by Wyndham ( but 
their observations were so ill received by the House, that they did 
not vulture on a divi8k)n. Almost the first occasion when the op- 
position made a stand was when they had reason and justice com- 
pletely on their side. It was proposed by Horace Walpole that the 
sum of 230,0001. should be granted for maintaining, during this 
year, 12,000 Hessians in the Britisb pay*-«a measure quite un- 
worthy the King of England, but very advantageous to the Elector 
of Hanover. If troops were wanted, could we not raise them 
at home ? Or, if a similar step hod been taken In the rebdlion 
of 1715, amidst pressing and fearful dangers^ can it be urged that 
the precedent applied to orderly and settled times; and might 
we not quote against this motion the very words of its mover 
on another occasion, when he said that ^^ little, low, partial, 
^^ Electoral fiottons are able to stop or confound the best coor 
^^ ducted project for the public (5)?" Nevertheless, so strong 
was the party in power, that 290 voted with, and only 84 againiit 
them. 

(l}T0XarlW«Ul8tfaT«4lannarrM.lTi8. Gox^b " compaiiy of yovng penont, Mr. Onslow ww 

Walpole. " fond of comtnunicatlng.'* HatselFs Precedents, 

(f } See ^arlladientary ffistory, tol. 1. p. *m. ; rol. ii. Preface, p. Ix. ed. 1T8B. 

toed Tol. Tl. p. 7U. (4) Mr. TUsoa to Earl WaldegraTOi February 

(8) " It was permitted to the compiler of this 2. 1728. * 

** work to Ttsll that excellent man In his rcUre- (6) HonM« Walpato to Sif Mofeef t, Sepltator 

" raent, and to hear those obserTatlong on the 1. 1739. 

law «ad ctfosUtiitiM, vhlcb, partionlorly Itt Ihe • - 
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Of a similar tendency was a treat j Just concladed with the Duke 
of Brunswick, stipulating a subsidy of 25,000/. a year to him dur- 
ing four years, whilst, on his part, he was to furnish, if required, 
5000 men. 

In this temper of the House a discussion between Walpole and 
Pnlteney afforded a certain triumph to the former. Pulteney as- 
serted Ihaty in spite of the Sinking Fund, the public burthens had 
increased instead of diminishing since 1716. Such statements, en- 
forced in an able pamphlet, and in several numbers of the ^^Grafts- 
>^ man," began to pass current upon the public. On the other 
handy it was maintained by Walpole, in Che House of Conunons, 
that 6,000,000Z. had bepn discharged since that year; and that, 
allowing for new debts, the decrease was still no less than 
2,500,000/. Pulteney defended his calculations, adding, that he 
should be prepared to prove them in a few days, and would stake 
his reputation on their accuracy. Accordingly, on the 4th of 
March, there ensued a sort of pitched battle between the rival 
statesmen, when the statement of Walpole was aflBrmed by a large 
majority, and afterwards embodied in a Report, which was laid 
before thej&ing. 

The opposition hoped to be more successful in calling for a 
speciflc account of so large a sum as 250,000/., which was chained 
for Secret Service. Walpole gave the usual answer, that the 
public interest would suffer by the disclosure; and the debate was 
still proceeding when some important news arrived. The King 
of Spain, on learning the death of George the First, had determined 
not to ratify the preliminaries signed in his name, but without his 
authority, at Vienna. He hoped to see, not merely a change of 
administration but a change of dynasty follow the Royal decease 
in England ; he expected, at least, great discord and divisions in 
the new Parliament : but finding the result quite otherwise, and 
unable to stand alone against the Hanover allies, his reluctance at 
length gave way. From his country palace he issued what was 
termed the Act of thePardo, accepting the preliminaries withFrance 
and England, and referring further diiBeulties to a Congress, about 
to be held at Soissons. The express which brought this intelli- 
gence reached Walpole in the midst of his speech on the Secret 
Service: he immediately availed himself of this event, and having 
communicated it to the House, added, that the country would now 
be relieved from the burthen of its late expenses^ and that he could 
assure the Members who clamoured for an account of the Secret 
Service money, that it had been expended in obtaining that peace, 
of which the preliminaries were just signed. So much satisfac- 
tion did this news spread through the House, that the question was 
instantly called for, and passed without a division. In fact, to the 
end of this Session (I might almost say, of this Parliament) the 
ministerial numbers continued steady,, and even increasing ; and 
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verified the shrewd saying, that a good majority, like a good sum 
of money, soon makes itself bigger (1 ) . 

At the Congress, which opened in the month of Jmie, the Eng- 
lish plenipotentiaries were William Stanhope^ Poyntz, and Horace 
Walpole. The business at Paris was intrusted to Lord Walde- 
graye, whom Horace Walpole praises for ^' a good understanding : ** 
but still more for what was most requisite under Sir Robert, 
^^ a supple and inoffensive disposition (2)/' (At the Hague our in- 
terests were most ably conducted by the Earl of Chesterfield, one of 
the most shining characters of this age ; whom Smollett, thopgh 
with much party spirit, goes so far as to call the only man of genius 
eniployed under Walpole (3). 

The Congress of Soissons, however, proved a worthy counterpart 
of the Congress of Cambray. It was a mere rouline of forms— a 
dull accumulation of endless memorials and counter memoriab, 
without leading to the decision of a single disputed point. A pro- 
posal for a provisional instead of a definitive treaty equally^ failed, 
and it became necessary to revert once more to separate negotia 
tions. ^' It is evident to us all here/' writes Townshend, ^^ that 
^^ this nation will not long bear this uncertain state of things (4)." 
It was lamented in the King's Speech, when Parliament met again 
in January, 1729,^^ and 1 am not insensible,'' said His IVIajesty, 
'^ that some may be induced to think that an actual war is prefer- 
^^ able to such a doubtful and imperfect peace ; but the exchange 
^^ is very easy to be made at any time ! " 

Although the Session of \ 729 was almost entirely ^^^ 
engrossed with Foreign afiairs, there are two other 
of its transactions that seem deserving of attention. The first 
was, the expression of the public joy and loyal congratulations to 
the King at the arrival of Frederick Prince of Wales. For some 
reason not very clear^ but probably to gratify the Hanoverian 
party, the young Prince had never been allowed to visit England 
in the lifetime of George the First. He now came over at the age 
of twenty one, a pledge of the Protestant succession, and not with- 
out qualities to captivate the multitude, who are always apt to love 
an heir apparent belter than a King. I shall have occasion to show 
how soon this fair prospect was douded and darkened by faction, 
and how sgrupulously Frederick followed his father's example in 
caballing against Mm. 

Another affiair this Session, in which the Court was less honour- 
ably mingled, was a motion for granting His Majesty 115,000/. to 
supply a deficiency in tho Civil List. It afterwards appeared 
that in truth there was no such deficiency, yet the Minister per- 
severed and carried the Bill by a large majority. The transaction 
was very painful to Walpole, and no less injurious to his public 

(1) Walpole'8 Letters to Mann. December 8. 1741 . (S) History or England, book I!, eh. 4. 
<l) coxe'a Walpole, yoI. Hi. p. 8. (*) To¥r. Poynte, February 11. 17». 



ehftpacter i and he is said to hare naed ew^rj nrgament ^th the 
Court to dissuade it from urging the demand. We we |old also 
that the resistanee to it in the House of Lords was very strong, 
although (so strictly were their standing orders enforced) no report 
at all, however meagre, appears of their debates in this and the 
fcHregoing session. 

Indeed, had it depended on the wish of the House of Commons, 
their debates also would have remained wholly unrecorded. A 
complaint being made to the House of one Raikes, a printer of 
Gloutoster, who had published some reports of th^ir proceedings, 
they passed an unanimous resolution on the 86t)i of February, 
^^ That it is an indignity to, and a breach of the privilege of, this 
^* House for tmj person to presume to give in written or printed 
^^ newspapers any account or minules of the debates or other pro^ 
^^ eeedings of this House^ or of any Committee thereof." And, that 
** upon discovery of theanthors, printers, orpublishers^ this House 
^* will proceed against the offenders with the utmost severity.'' 

The points on which it had been found most difficult to come to 
an understanding xviih the Spaniards were the possession of Gib^ 
raltar, and the claim of the English to out log-wood in the Bay 
of Gompeachy. The latter had, for some years, been contested 
by the Spani$irds ; in 1717 the Marquis deMontcleon had delivered 
a memorial against it, which was met by a representation from the 
Board of Trade, proving that the practice was of old standing, and 
of just right. This representation was now laid before the House 
of Commons, together with numerous petitions complaining of 
Spanish depredations, and every art was used to inflame the pub^ 
lie mind, and to represent the Minister as tamely submitting to 
insult and careless of the national wrongs. 

Gibraltar was a question nearly touching the Spanish pride. It 
is almost incredible what deep and deadly resentment had been 
raised in that haughty nation, who had extended their conquering 
arms so far, to sec a fortress upon their own shores held and 
garrisoned by England. They viewed it with still more bitter 
feelings than the French had formerly our possession of Calais, and 
there was scarcely a Spanish statesman of this period who might 
not have applied to himself the saying of Queen Mary, and declared 
that when he died the word Gibraltar would be found engraven 
on his heart. They openly avowed, that until it was restored^ 
there should be no amity with England^a truce, but no peace. 
Thus high is the spirit of the Spaniards, so keen are they to discern, 
and so' fierce to resent, even the slightest approaches to an insult! 

The obistacles to a friendly intercourse with Spain, so long as 
we retained Gibraltar, were most strongly felt by General Stan- 
hope on his coming to power, and he was also impressed with the 
idea that the fortress was of small value to England. The Oppos - 
tion which afterwords urged the opposite arguments was at first 
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Bot less loud in niTdighing i^iost a '^ barren rode" and '' utelMS 
^^ebafge." Tbe gaurrtoon was the eause of an increase in our 
standing army. Tbe expense of its establishment was great and 
iUregnlated (I), There was no English possession to proieet in 
the Mediterranean except Minorca^ which was folly adequate to 
its own defence. There was yet no precedent of one nation long 
retaining such a strong-bold on the shores of another. Under 
thes9 cireamstances, Stanhope formed a decided opinion as to the 
policy of yielding Gibraltar on certain oondilions : he made this 
proposal to the King and to his colleagues, and c^tained theur ac- 
qaiescen<^ before be proceeded with it lo Madrid in 1718 (2). Yet, 
while allowing considerable weight lo his arguments, I must main- 
tain that our national glory demanded the preservation of this con- 
quest ; and it is evident that at a later period our national interests 
would have suifered by its loss. 

It must be observed, boweyer, that Stanhope neyer proposed an 
unconditional surrender; tbe doubt is only whether in 1718 he 
asked for any territorial equivalent, or whether he would have been 
satisfied with the accession of Spain to the Quadruple Alliance, 
coupled with (as was then required) toge commercial advantages 
to our tradern in South America (3), Amidst the secrecy and ob^ 
scurity of tbe negotiation, we cannot distinguish the exact terms 
of the oifer. We find, however, that it was rejected by the 
Spanish Court ; but that in tbe subsequent negotiations tbe FremA 
goyernment, though without any express ai^thority, again held 
out this tempting bait, and gave Philip hopes of preyailing on easy 
t^nos. Thus the bonour of the Regent became in some degree en- 
gaged, and he warmly seconded the claim of Philip at the C!ourtof 
England. But no sooner bad Stanhope sounded tbe House of 
Lords upon the subject than the country caught the alarm. The 
cession on any terms became most unpopular «-^ which in England 
is but another word for impossible. As Stanhope declares, in a 
letter to Sir Luke Schaub, from Paris^ ^^ We have made a motion 
'^ in Parliament, relative to the restitution of Gibraltar, to pass a 
^^ bill, for thepurposeofleaying totheKing the power of disposing 
'^ of that fortress for the advantage of his subjects. You cannot 
^^ imagine the ferment which the proposal produced. The public 
'^ was roused with indignation, on the simple suspicion that, at the 
^^ close of a successful war, so unjustly begun by Cardinal Albe- 
^' roni, we should cede that fortress. One circumstance greatly 
^^ contributed to excite the general indignation, namely^ a report 
^^ insinuated by the Opposition, that the King had entered into a 
^^ formal engagement to restore Gibraltar, which was deemed a 
^^ sufficient ground to attack the ministry. Many libds baye been 
'^published to alarm the nation, and excite them» rather to conti- 

(i) Lord BollDgliMk* (« Lord Portmoro, Mareh, (i) See luprA, p. fit. 
M. ITIK ' (t) Sh a note Mifjf d) Pi tMi 
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^^ ime the war, than to cede a fortress of such importance. We 
^^ were accordingly compelled to yield to the torrent, and td adopt 
'^ the wise resolution of withdrawing the motion; because if it had 
^^ been pressed, it would have produced a contrary effect to what 
^^is designed, and would perhaps have ended in a bill, which 
^' might bye ever have tied up the king's hands. Such being the 
^^ real state of this budness, you will endeavour to exjdain to the 
*^ Court of Madrid, that if the King of Spain should ever wish at 
^^ some future day to treat concerning the cession of Gibraltar, the 
^^ only method of succeeding would be to drop the subject at pre- 
*^ sent. We are much concerned that France should have inter- 
'^ fcred on this occasion ; the extreme eagerness which she testified 
^^ was of great detriment.. Some letters and memorials on that 
^' subject seemed even to threaten a rupture. The alarm was 
'^ indeed so strong, that people began to suspect Franco was medi- 
^^ tating a change of system, and made Gibraltar a pretext to adopt 
^^ other measures; and this was the cause of my coming to 
" Paris (1)." 

Stanhope's journey proved successful : the Kegent was convin- 
ced by his statements, and promised not to join Spain in urging 
its claims prematurely. But it was not so easy for Schaub to 
prevail with the Spaniards. Their impatience grew so uncon- 
trpulable, that though tlie question was referred to the Congress 
to be held at Cambray, Stanhope made another effort in England 
in the autumn of 1720. He wrote from Hanover to lay before 
the Lords Justices the expediency of exchianging Gibraltar on 
the footing of some adequate equivalent (2). The Lords Justices 
agreed to this plan ; and the cession of Gibraltar seemed deter- 
mined if the consent of Parliament could be obtained. But the 
project was again marred by the perverseness.of the King of 
Spain, who refused to give Florida, and wished to gain Gibral- 
tar without any equivalent whatever. 

At this period of the transaction ensued the deaths of Stanhope 
and Craggs, and the consequent change of the English adminis- 
tration. Townshend, however, into whose hands the affair now 
chiefly came, followed in this respect the footsteps of his pre- 
decessor, like him he desired the cession of the fortress, like 
him he dreaded the resistance of the Parliament. Scarcely had 
he taken the seals, when he received. an application from the 
Court of Madrid, stating, in confidence, their difficulty with their 
own subjects, the peace being deemed in Spain highly dishonour- 
able unless it included Gibraltar. They therefore requested, as 
an ostensible vindication of the treaty, a letter from King Geoi^e, 
containing a promise of restoring the fortress some time here- 
after. By advice of the two secretaries , Townshend and Carteret, 

(1) To %g, Scbaub, March 19. ITSO. (t) Earl Stanhope to.s«crettrT Cnns, Oetobw 

1. 17S0. See Appendix. 
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such a letter was written by the King on the 99th of April, as- 
suring His Catholic Majesty ^^ of my readiness to satisfy yon with 
^^ regard to the reslitation of Gibraltar, upon the footing of an 
«< equivalent, promising you to make use of the first favourable 
'^ opportunity to regulate this article with consent of my Parlia-- 
'' ment." But when William Stanhope delivered Ibis letler to the 
King and Queen of Spain at Aranjuez, they made so many cavils 
and objections to the word equivalent, which, they said, would 
render the letter useless (1), that, at their solicitation, George the 
First consented to write another letter on the 1st of June, omitting 
the clause in question (2). It was the conviction of the Ministers 
that the letter, even thus mutilated, left the affair entirely to the 
discretion of Parliament, who might refuse the cession altogether, 
or demand any equivalent they pleased. 

Philip, however, considered, or affected to consider, the promise 
as unconditional ; and it was always thus represented in his negoti- 
ations-. vMevertbeless there seems reason to believe, that if the 
English Parliament could have been brought to approve the ces- 
sion upon the footing of an equivalent, Philip would soon have 
consented to yield the latter. In January, 1 722, William Stan- 
he^ writes firom Madrid :^-'' It is very unfortunate that our hands 
^^ are tied as to Gibraltar, so as not to take advantage of this immo- 
*^ derate desire the King of Spain has to obtain it; for were it 
^* otherwise, notwithstanding the pretended promise of it, I am 
^^ fully persuaded we might yet sell it for double its worth in ad* 
'^ yantages to our commerce (3J." 

At Cambray, numerous petty obstacles delayed the opening, and 
blighted the hopes, of the Congress. At Madrid the negotiations 
for Gibraltar continued to drag on with the usual slow pace of 
Spaniards, who, as they say themselves, are born doing business, 
pass their life in doing business, and die without having done 
any (2) ! Yet Philip did not relinquish his pursuit. To gain this 
darling object was one of his motives for rushing so eagerly into 
the Vienna alliance, and he then peremptorily told William Stan- 
hope, that the immediate restitution of Gibraltar was the only 
means to prevent a war. Stanhope answered, that at all events 
it could not be done vrithout Parliament, which was not then sit- 
ting. . ^^ No ! " exclaimed the Queen, who was present : ^^ Why then 
^^ let the Kingy your master, return from Germany and call a Par- 
'^ liament expressly for that purpose. The matter once fairly 
^^ proposed would not meet with one negative in either* House. 
*' Let this short argument be once made use of ; either give up Gib- 
^^ raltar, or your trade to the Indies and Spain, and the matter, I 

(1) WUltam Stanhope to Lord Gtrteret, Hay (S) To Sir Luke Schauli. Coze's House of Boor- 
tt. I7tl, N.S. Hardwlcke Papers. boo, toI. Hi. p. SS. 

(s) See tliis letter tn tlie origloal Freneb ; Com- aW " Naolmos arreylando, v tremos arrestendo, 
iDon*« Joomals,- Tol. xzi. p. M8. " 7 por fin moriremos sin haber arregtado nada." 

See Mr. SUdell's Spain R«Tlilied, toI. U. p. 8So. 



<* wiH answer for It, would not admit of a moment^s debate (1) ! '* 
Unhappily, however, the two houses, not having the benefit of 
hearing this Royal reasoning, were not convinced by it ; and Philip, 
finding his tlireats as unsuccessfol as his entreaties bad been be- 
f(n*e, at length laid seige to the fortress, as I have already men- 
tioned, in 1727. The siege failed, and he signed the prelimina- 
ries at the Pardo; bqt still, in discussing a definitive treaty, 
continued to claim the former promise, and to urge the expected 
cession. 

The views of the English Cabinet at this period were still tho 
same-*-anxious to pacify the Spaniards, but afraid to lose their 
popularity at home. In 1738 we find a letter from Mr. Poyntz to 
bis patron Lord Townshend, observing that ^' after we carry the 
*•' point of Gibraltar the Spaniards will leave no stone unturned to 
" hurt our commerce and to distress us into compliance ; " and 
that ^^ tho Catholic King and all true Spaniards are animated against 
^^ us by this single consideration." Townshend, in answer, de« 
Clares, ^^ What you propose in relation to Gibraltar is, certainly, 
*^ very reasonable, and is exactly conformable to the opinion which 
^ you isnow 1 have always entertained concerning that place. 
^^ But you cannot but be sensible of the violent and almost super- 
^^ stitious zeal which has of late prevailed among all parties in this 
^^ kingdom against any scheme for the restitution of Gibraltar, 
^^ upon any conditions whatsoever ; and I am afraid that the 
^^ bare mention of a proposal which carried the most distant ap- 
^^ pearance of laying England under an obligation of ever parting 
^^ with that place would be sufficient to put the whole nation in a 
^^ flame (2)/' . 

Townshend had, indeed, good reason for his fear of parliamen- 
tary or popultf resistance. From the Spanish complaints the Op- 
position bad obtained a clue to the letter of George the First, in 
17S1 ; and they now raised an outcry on two grounds $ first, that 
there should be any idea of ceding the fortress at all— and, secondly, 
because, as they alleged, the ministry had disgraced the king and 
nation by breaking a solemn promise, however wrongly made, ftom 
whence they inferred that the war was unjust on the part of Eng- 
land, and that Philip was merely claiming his due. A motion to 
produce King George's letter was brought forward by Mr. San- 
dys, in February, 1727, warmly supported by Wyndham and Pnl- 
teney, Walpole replied that such a promise had, indeed, been 
made in a former administration, but that he could assure the 
House it was only a conditional promise, and void by the refusal of 
Spain to comply with the terms required ; and that as to producing 
the King's letter, he held that the private letters of Princes were 

(I) wmiam SUBhope td Urd Townthend, An- itit. Lord TOWMlwod td lit. Pomts, Uno U. 
iwt 1. ITM. Qoif*t Wtlpole. ITMi 

(D M^ Vonti !• iMd Ttf Mkiidt Inn tk 
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almost B» iwered 119 their yery p^9oqs, The motiofk WAi rejf otad 
by a large majority. 

lo 1729^ however, the onset was reaewed in the other House, 
No resistance was theq made by the Ministers to produce tbQ 
Roy9} letter, probably because jt bad already been published 
abroad. This document being laid upon the table, the Opposition, 
in qrdef* to thwart the Gov^nmcnt and perplex the ncgotiationa 
as much as possible, moved, ^^ That effectual .care be taken in any 
'' treaty that the King of Spain do renounce all claim to Gibraltar 
'' and Minorca, in plain and strong terms," But a large majority 
decided for a counter- resolution t ^' That the House relies upoi| 
'< his Majesty for preserving bis undoubted right to Gibraltar and 
^^ Minorca/' This resolution was communicated to the Commons 
in a conference i in that House also. Lord Malpas obtained the pro* 
duction of the King's letter, and a similar proposal to that of the 
lx)rds in opposition was mad^, but with similar defeat. Thq 
minority, however, mustered no less than ill, a larger number 
than they usually could at that period (1), 

The agitation of the public mmd on this question, and the rising 
clamour against Spanish depredations, rendered it more than ever 
necessary to come to some conclusion of the long pending negotia^ 
lions. Scarcely, therefore, had the Session closed, and the King 
set out on his Crst Royal journey to Hanover, than the Ministers 
determined to send once more to Spain the former ambassador, 
Mr. William 3tanhope. His diplomatic skill was long tried> b^ 
was thoroughly acquainted with the Spanish nation, and bis intent 
grity wa9 so highly esteemed by the Spanish monarch, that His 
Majesty.used to say of him, ^* Stanipope is the only foreign minister 
*^ who never deceived me." The ambassador found the Spanish 
Court no longer at Madrid, nor in the stately palaces around it f 
tbejr Catholic Majestjes, had wandered to the delicious plains of 
Andalusia, and now dwelt amidst the Moorish glories of Seville, 
The cause of this change was the same which influenced all others 
at that Courts— the ambition of the Queen. The King, her 
husband, was a prey to hypochondriac maladies, and often desirous 
of resigning his Crown t he bad effected that wish in 1724, and 
she bad discovered, to her infinite alarm, that a similar scheme was 
nearly accomplished in 1728. It became, therefore, her great 
object to withdraw bim from the neighbourhood of the Council of 
Castille, to whom any abdication must be Qrst addressed, and by 
whose Intrigues it might be sometimes promoted (2). 

It was therefore in Andalusia that, on the 9tb of November, 
William Stanhope, after innumerable difficulties, signed the cele- 

(1) ParUdmentarr History, yol. fill. pp. 548. " six mois sans Tpvloir quitter le lit, se faire nr 

and 698. '« ger, cooper leg ongles, ni cbanger de linge 

(s) Wr Keene to the Doke of Neweastla, AogQit 1. ** Dam des mom«i|t« 11 se Qrpy«it mort, «t dcm«n* 

1788. According to Dnclos :— " Sans aaonoA it^r *' datt ponrqaoi on na t'eQterralt pu 1 '' f t8i 

•' oommoditA tppannta Philippe «ttlt qMtqntfoti (Itto. ? ol. ii. 188. ) 
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brated treaty of Seville. The terms were highly advantageous to 
his countrymen. It was a defensive alliance between England, 
Spain, and France, to which Holland subsequently acceded. After 
a confirmation of preceding treaties, and a stipulation of mutual 
assistance in case of attack, Spain revoked all the privileges 
granted to Austrian subjects by the treaties of Vienna, re- 
established the English trade in America on ils former footing, 
and restored all captures, with compensation for the loss sustained. 
The Asiento was confirmed to the South Sea Company. Commis- 
sioners were to be appointed to determine the disputes as to the 
limits of the American trade, and as to the claims of Spain for 
restitution of the ships taken in 171S. Another article stipulated, 
that to secure the succession of Parma and Tuscany to the Infant 
Don Carlos, 6000 Spanish troops should be allowed to garrison 
Leghorn, Porto Ferrajo, Parma, and Placeotia, instead of the 
neutral garrisons provided by the Quadruple Alliance. The ques- 
tion of Gibraltar was passed over in total silence, which, after the 
noisy pretensions of Spain, was equivalent to a public renuncia- 
tion. Such, in fact, it was considered by Philip, who now, losing 
all hope of ever obtaining ,the fortress, attempted to cut off its 
communication with the main land, and constructed the strong 
lines of San Roque, across the isthmus (1). The Spanish people, 
however, still continued to look|with indignation on the British ban- 
ners floating from the summit of the inaceessible rock, and for 
above half a century longer nursed an ardent ambition for its 
conquest. 

^ ^ For the conclusion of this peace, and for bis other 

services, William Stanhope was immediately created 
Lord Harrington, and soon afterwards, as we shall find, appointed 
Secretary of Stale. In proportion to the satisfaction in London 
was the rage and resentment at Vienna ; and a further mortifica- 
tion to the Emperor ensued in the next Session of Parliament i for, 
being deprived of his Spanish supplies of money, he attempted to 
borrow 400,000/. on his credit in London. The ministry imme- 
diately brought in and carried through a bill, prohibiting loans 
to foreign powers without licence from the King under his Privy 
Seal. It is quite certain that had the Government allowed the 
loan, the Opposition would afterwards have loudly inveighed 
against their suplneness. Now, however, as loud a cry was raised 
against ^^ a Bill of Terrors "—'' an eternal yoke on our fellow- 
'^ subjects" — '' an advantageous bargain to the Dutch (2),'' 
** Shall British merchants, " answers Walpole, *' be permitted to 

• (1) Mr. Keeoe was afterwards Instructed to re- " pretend to Cadiz as to the spot where the lloe 

BBonstrate against these works, fiat he writes, " is." See Coxe's House of Bonrbon, TO^- "'* 

May so. 17S1 :— " I was assared if the whole uni- p. t40. , 

" Terse should fall upon the King to make him (t) Speech of Mr. Danrers. Part. Hift. Tw. u** 

" desist, he would rather let himself be cut p. 788. 

" to pieces than consent We might as well 
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*' lend their money against the British nation?. Shall they arm an 
^^ enemy with strengA, and assist him with supplies?" 

The treaty of Seville was followed in a very few months by 
Lord Townshend's resignation. I have already more than once 
mentioned the misunderstandings between the brother ministers ; 
and I need scarcely again advert to the jealousy of power in Wal- 
pole, to the violence of temper in Townshend. The former would 
brook no equal, and the latter no superior. Their constant 
bickerings were often appeased by the mediation of Walpole's 
sister, Lady Townshend, or even of Queen Caroline; but un- 
happily the former died, and the latter, when she found a breach 
unavoidable, threw her whole influence into the scale of Walpole. 
Besides the general causes of coldness^ there were, at this time, 
particular grounds of difference. In foreign affairs Townshend 
was much incensed against the Emperor, and would have pushed 
matters to extremity against him if not withheld by his colleague. 
At home he was disgusted with the timidity and captiousness of 
the Duke of Newcastle, and wished him to be removed in favour 
of Chesterfield. Another cause of irritation in the Session of 1730 
was the Pension Bill— a measure proposed by Mr. Sandys, and 
supported by the whole Opposition, to disable all persons from 
sitting in Parliament who had any pension, or syny offices held in 
trust for them, and to require every member to swear that be had 
not. In the King's private notes this is termed ^' a villanous 
*' Bill" — which should be '* torn to pieces in every particular (i)." 
But Walpole, though he entertained the same opinion of it, would 
not run the hazard Of unpopularity by taking an active part against 
it, and he allowed it to pass the House q( Conimons, linowing that 
it would be thrown out by the House of Lords. Such, indeed, was. 
the policy which he pursued with respect to this bill during his 
whole remaining administration ; for so strong a weapon of attack 
was not allowed to rust in the scabbard, and the measure was 
brought forward again and again by the party out of power. 
Townshend, on the other hand/ complained that the odiuift of the 
rejectipn should be cast solely upon the House of Lords; and 
foretold, as the event really proved, that the petty manoeuvre of 
Walpole would be soon seen through, and that the Minister would 
incur even more unpopularity by his disguised, than by a manly 
and avowed, resistance. 

Complaint and recrimination were, however, useless. '^ It has 
" always," says the great Duke of Marlborough (2), " been my ob- 
^^ servation in disputes, especially in that of kindness and friend- 
^^ ship, that all reproaches, though ever so reasonable, do serve to 
^^ no other end but the making the breach wider." Between 
Townshend and Walpole the train Of enmity was now ready laid, 

(1) The KlDg to Lord Tovnahend, March, 1730. (f) To the Duchess, Aoffost S6. 1709. 
Coxe's Walpole, vol. H. p. 6S7. 
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fttid dny ipark would hav^ picodttced the e^plofttofi^ fh6 dedsi^ 
quarrel took plaoe dt the house of Colonel Selwyu, id GldV^land 
Square. Foreign affairs being discussed, and ToWnsbend presum- 
ing to differ if^rllh Walpole, Sir Robert gteW so incenSdd ds to de- 
clare that he did not believe what the othW was spying I ToWns- 
hend^ losing all patience, i*aised his hand, And these old friends, 
liear relations, and brother ministers, seized one another by the 
collar and grasped their swords. Mrs. Selwyn shrieked for d^ 
slstaiice; the men ' interposed and dissuaded them from g^oing 
out, as they wished, to fight an immediate duel. But though 
(he encounter Was prevented, the friendship could ne?er be 
restored. 

Townshend, however, made another struggle to establish bis 
power at Court, and obtain the dismissal of Newcastle. He had 
itill considerable personal influence with the King; but finding it 
quite inadequate to maintain him against his all-powerful col- 
league, he resigned on the 16tb of May. He left oiBce with a most 
unblemished character, and — ^what is still less common-^a most 
patriotic moderation. Had he gone into opposition, or even 
steered a neutral course, he must have caused great embarrass- 
ment and difficulty to his triumphant rival. But he must thereby 
also have thwai;^ed a policy of which he approved, and hindered 
tneasures which he wished to see adopted. In spite, therefore, 
of the most flattering advances from the Opposition, who. were 
prepared to receive him with open arms, he nobly resolved to re- 
tire altogether from public life. He withdrew to his paternal seat 
at Rainham, where he passed the eight remafning years of his life 
in well-earned leisure, or .in agricultural improvements. It is to 
him that England, and more especially his native coanly of Nor- 
ibll£, owes the introduction and cultivation of the turnip from 
Germany* He resisted all solicitations to re-enler public life, nor 
would even consent to visit London. Once when Chesterfield had 
embarked in full opposition to Walpole, he went to Rainham, on 
purpose to use his influence as an intimate friend, and persuade 
the fallen minister to attend an important question in the House, of 
Lords. **• I have irrevocably determined," ToWnshend answered, 
*^ no more to engage in politics; I recollect that Lord Gowper, 
*^ though a statiuch Whig, Was betrayed by personal pique and 
^^ party resentment to throw himself into the arms of the Tories, 
^* and even to support principles which tended to serve (he Ja- 
*^ cobltes. I know that I am extremely warm, and I am appre- 
^* hensive that if I should attend the House of Lords, I may be 
*^ hurried away by my temper, and my personal animosities, to 
** adopt a line of conduct which in my cooler moments I may re- 
^* gret." Whatever may be thought of Lord Cowper's conduct, 
the highest praise is certainly due to Townshend's, and he de- 
serves to be celebrated in history, as one of the very few lirbo, 
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after tasttng hfgh power, and whe& stirred by sharp proYOoalioii, 
have cherished their principles more than their resentments, and 
rather chosen themselves to fall into obscurity than the public 
affiiirs into confusion. Let him who undervalues this praise com- 
pute whether he can find many to deserve it 1 

The peacefnl accession of George the Second, — the happy conclu- 
uon of the Treaty of Seville, — ^and the consequent quiet throughout 
Europe, — dashed all the hopes of the English Jacobites. That 
party had never varied in its language. It had uniformily declared 
that any attempt without a body of troops would bo hopelessi and 
would not receive their support \ and such troops could no longer 
be expected from any foreign power. In the twelve years from 
1 728 to 1 740, the Jacobite cause was evidently at a very low ebb $ the 
Stuart Papers lose most of their importance, and the correspondence 
dwindles in a great measure from powerful statesmen down to 
low adventurers. What interest could the reader feel in tracing 
a succession of wild schemes formed by su(>altern ambition, or 
nourished by religious bigotry, or what place can History assign to 
the reveries of some despairing exile, or persecuted priest ? As 
the old leaders drop off, few others appear to supply their place. 
In 1728, we find Shippen praised for keeping what is called '^ his 
^^ honesty," (that is, swearing one way^ and voting the other,) 
^' at a time when almost every body is wavering (1)." The faults 
of the Government afterwards added again to the strength of the 
Jacobites \ but of their new champions scarce any seem of note, 
besides Lord Gornbury, heir to the illustrious house of Clarendon, 
and member for the University of Oxford (:i]« 

Abroad, the Pretender's party lost at nearly the same time the 
Earl of Mar, the Duke of Wharton, and Bishop Atterbury< Mar 
died at Aix-la-Chapelle in May, 1732, distrusted by all parties and 
regretted by none. — Wharton had been plunging deeper and deeper 
from one folly and extravagance to another* His first Ducl^ 
having died in England, he on a very short acquaintance, and 
contrary to the advice of all his friends, married Miss O'Byrne, 
the daughter of an exiled Irish Colonel, and maid of honour to the 
Queen of Spain, but he afterwards left the lady almost as suddenly 
as he had sought her. So completely did be renounce his country, 
that he joined the Spanish army as a volunteer, when engaged in 
the siege of Gibraltar. Next spring, we find him again in Italy, 
having an interview with the Chevalier at Parma, and writing hidi 
a better in vindication of his conduct, and in reply to ^^some 
'' gentlemen, who brand my zeal with the name of madness, and 
** adorn their own indolence with the pompous title of discretion, 
** and who without your Majesty's gracious interposition will never 



(1) Mr. Moriee to BiBbop Attorbnry, Jone S4. (9 See his toiler to Jame*, Mty 17, 1733. Ap 
1718. pendU. 
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^^ comprehend that obedience is true loyalty (i) I " Yet in Jane 
1728, only a month from the date of this letter, he writes from 
Lyons to Horace Walpole to protest.that ^ ^ since his present Majesty's 
^^ accession to the throne, I have absolutely refused to be concerned 

" with the Pretender or any of his affairs I was forced to 

*^ go to Italy to get out of Spain I am coming to Paris to 

^* put myself entirely under your Excellency's protection, and 
^^ hope that Sir Robert Walpole's good nature will prompt Um to 
^^ save a family which his generosity induced him to spare (2)/' 

To Paris, accordingly, Wharton came, and there renewed the 
strongest assurances to the ambassador. ^' He told me/' says 
Horace Walpole, ^' that he had, indeed, lately passed through 
*' iParma, where the Pretender and several of his adherents were 
*^ With him ; but that he had industriously avoided to speak with 

^' any of them .He then gave me^ by fits, and in a 

^^ rambling way that was entertainiog enough, an account of 
'^ several of his late motions and actions while he was in the 

** Pretender's service And he concluded with telling 

'^ me, that he would go to his lodgings, which were in a garret, 
** where the Duchess of Wharton was likewise with him, and 
^^ would vn*ite me a letter, and immediately, without making the 
^^ least stay or appearance here, retire to Rouen, in Normandy, 
*' and there expect the answer from England (3>.'' 

This answer, however, was not favourable^ the English ministers, 
who had already preferred against the Duke an indictment for high 
treason, refused to receive any application in his favour. At this 
intelligence Wharton immediately renewed his connection with the 
Jacobites, and his profession of the Roman Catholic religion (4). 
By this time he had squandered all his fortune in the wildest extra- 
vagance, and was compelled to solicit and accept a present of 20001. 
from the Chevalier. His servants were still numerous, but rag- 
ged; his journeys frequent, but penurious (5). But without fol- 
lowing him through all the mazes of his eccentric course, it may 
be sufficient to state that he returned to Spain, where he held a 
commission in the army, and was appointed to command a regiment 
at Lerida. His health, however, was now failing ; he derived relief 
from some mineral waters in Catalonia, but soon again relapsed at 
a small village, where belay, almost destitute, till some charitable 
fathers of the Bernardine convent of Poblct removed him to their 
house (6}. There, after languishing a week longer, he died in 



(1) Letter to James. May 11. I7t8. Appendix. whole stock was one thirt, one onTat, and 800 

(2) To Horace Walpole, Jane, 28. 17t8. Coxe's livres l (Memolri of his Life, p. 45. 

Walpole. (6) Campo Raso, Comment. toI. 1. p. 81., and 

(3) Horace Walpole to the Duke of Newcastle, ■emolrs prefixed to Wharton's Works (ItoIs. 1789). 
July 6. 1728. written by a friendly bat candid hand. Poblet la 

(4) Dttke of Newcastle to Horace Walpole, July a masmiflcent monastery, called by Pons " The 
1, 1728. Horace Walpole to the Duke of New- ** Escarial of the North." In the church are the 
castle, Ani!vst 14. 1728. monuments of Jayme el Conquistador, Raymond 

(B) At last whw he trtteUed back to Spain tail Folcb. and other Spaotoh worthies. A flrlond of 
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their habit, and was interred in their cemetery. And thus, on the 
last day of May, 1731, amongst strangers, and without one friend 
to close his eyes, this last heir to a roost aspiring family and most 
princely fortnne, ended his career of baleful wit, miserable frolic, 
and splendid infamy. 

The Bishop of Rochester's mind was of a far different order. 
Had James been a man of talent, or able to appreciate talent in 
others, he would certainly have placed his whole conGdence in 
that great and surpassing genius. But the same infatuation which 
had formerly wrought Uie dismissal of Bolingbroke soon under- 
mined the credit of Atterbury. The faction of the Invernesses 
would bear no rival, even at such a distance as Paris, and looked 
up6n every man of ability as a sort of natural enemy. Atterbury 
had • too much spirit to endure ill treatment, or to yield services 
without receiving confidence. Only a few days before the death 
of George the First he wrote a letter to the Chevalier, in which ho 
mentions his own loss of favour with admirable temper and 
dignity : — ** It may, perhaps, be some ease to you. Sir, if I first 
*' speak of that matter myself, and assure you, as I now do, of my 
*' perfect readiness to retire from that share of business with which 
*^ it has been hitherto thought not improper to intrust me. I ap- 
^^ prebend that, as things have been managed, it will scarce be in 
" my power, for the future, to do any thing considerable for your 
** service, which I never hoped to do otherwise than by the 
*^ countenance and encouragement you should be pleased, and 
^^ should be known, to afford me. That has, in many respects, 
*' and by various degrees, been withdrawn. .... What has 
'* given rise to this conduct I forbear to conjecture, or inquire. 
" Doubtless your Majesty must have good and wise reasons. . . . 
" I acquiesce in them. Sir, whatever they are ; and, from my heart, 
" wish that all the steps you take towards your great end may be 
" well adjusted and proper, and then ,it matters not much who 
*' has, or who has not, the honour of serving you (1)." 

Atterbury's resolution was for some time delayed by the sudden 
decease of George, and by the consequent journey of James to 
Lorraine and afterwards to Avignon. But when, in the spring of 
1728, the Pretender found himself obliged again to cross the Alps, 
the Bishop threw aside bis negotiations at Paris, and chose Mont- 
pcUier as the place of his retirement. Meanwhile bis friends in 
England took care to put the best gloss upon his journey, saying^ 
that he found himself too much pressed at Paris by the Jacobites, 
and had withdrawn on purpose to escape their solicitations and 
avoid their intercourse (2) About this time also he seems to have 
formed a project to conciliate various parlies in England in favour 

mine, who traTolled there; not long since, de:- (1) Bishop Atterbury to James, Jane 17. I7i7. 

scribes Wharton's tomb as " a plain slab in an Appendix. 

" able, apart from the other monuments." (s) See the Preface to hisCorrespoodeace, p, rii. 

I. 24 
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of the lineal be|r — that the Jacobites should transfer their all^iance 
tp the Pretender*s eldest son— and that endeavours should be made 
to obtain for Ihe young Prince a Protestant education — ^a scheme 
i^vhich strongly shows the objections to the personal char^ptf^r of 
James (1). 

In the south of France, Atterbury continued for nearly two 
years, cheered by the hope of a visit from his beloved daughter, 
Mrs. Morice, who was languishing under a consumption, and for 
whom a milder climate was prescribed. But the Act of Attainder 
had made it penal for any British subject, even for Atterbi^ry's 
own children, to visit him without the King's permission un(}er 
the Sign Manual; this permission was always to be renewed, at- 
tended with high fees of office yery burdensome to a narrow for- 
tune, and thus it was not without humble solicitation, and large 
expense, that the dying daqghter was enabled to rejoin her afflicted 
parent. 

Mrs. Morice, whose strength was too far reduced for land- 
travelling, went by sea with her husband to Bordeaux in October 
1729, and then ascended the Garonne towards Toulouse, where 
Atterbury had advanced to meet her. The letters of Mr. Morice, 
at this period, to the Bishop, are most affecting (2). We may tracQ 
in them what too many of us may have felt with those most dear 
to us— how affection struggles against reason — how tenaciously the 
mind clijngs to the lessening chances of recovery — how slowly hope 
darkens into fear, and fear into despair ! We may observe Morice, 
at first so sanguine in his expectations, from change of scene, crc 
long compelled to see, compelled to own, the rapid wastings of the 
inexorable disease, until at length, when all human means appear 
to fail, he can only implore the Prelate's prayers! The anxious^ 
desire of Mrs. Morice was to reach Toulouse, and to see her dear 
father once more before she died. That wish at least was vouch- 
safed to her. With great courage she ventured all night up the 
Garonne, and reached her father at Toulouse early in the morning. 
But let me, for the closing scene, borrow Atterbury's own touching 
words : — "She lived twenty hours afterwards, which lime was 
** not lost on either stde. For she had her senses to. the very last 
*' gasp, and exerted them to give me in those few hours greater 
^^ marks of duty and love than she had done in all her lifetime, 
** though she had never been wanting in either. The last words 
" she said to me were the kindest of all, areflection on the goodness 
*' of God, which had allowed us to meet once more before we 
" parted for ever She is gone, and I must follow her. 



(1) See 4 Memoir by Atterbury, Goxe's Walpole, " cause they did not know but that be was then 

Toil. II. p. fi27. According to Horace Walpole this " breeding his son a Protestant! " (Pari. Hist, 

scheme was warmly promoted by Bolingbroke. vol. iii. p. 1185.) 

(Memoirs, vol. i. p. 63.) In 1733, Sir Archer (3) See these letters In Atterbury 's Corrospoa- 

Croft declared in the House of Commons, that dence, vol. i. pp. 8iS— 2S8. ed. 1788, 
*' the Pretender wtu the more to be foared be- 
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^^ WheQ I do, may my latter end be like bers ! It va» my bu^ine^si 
'^ |Q have tausfbt her to die ; instead of it, she has taught m^. I 
^' aip not ashamed, ^pd i^isb I may be able tOt learn that lesson 
^^ from her. What I feel upon her loss is not to be expr^sed, hut 
^^ a reQectjon of the manner of it makes me some amends. , . . . 
^* Yet at my age, under my infirmities, among utter strangers, 
^^ how shall I find out proper r4iefs and supports? I can have 
'' none but those with which reason and religion furnish me, and 
'^ those I lay bo]d on and grasp as fast as I can. I hope that He 
^^ who laid the burden upon me (for wise and good purposes., no 
*'^ doubt,) will enable me to bear it in like manner as I have borne 
'* others, with some degree of fortitude and firmness (1)." — Who, 
at such expressions, would not forget Atterbury's failings I Who 
might not observe how often it pleases Providence to call to itself' 
the best and worthiest of its creatures'in their youth, and leave 
only the less p(d>le spirits to struggle on to age I And how true 
apd pouching seems the remark of (be gre^tt poet of our time in 
speaking of one of bis early friends — '^ He was such a gpod amiable 
^^ being as rarely remains long in this world (2) \ " 

If, however, \\ieve be any relief in such afflictions, it is, next to 
religion, to be found in employment either of business or study, 
and to these Atterbury had recourse. The favour of Inverness 
was now iipon the wane, and the Pretender beginning to repelat 
bis folly in alienating by far the ablest man cl his party. He 
seems about this time to have solicited Atterbury to return to Pa-, 
ris and resume the chief management of his affairs; the Bishop 
complied, but from the state of European politics could render no 
sign^service. He held several conferences at Paris with the Du- 
chess of Buckingham, an illegitimate daughter of James the Second 
by Mrs. Sedley, and now upon her way to Italy on a visit to her 
brother. This Dowager was one of the heads of the Jacobites in 
England— a sort of Tory Duchess of Marlborough, and a counter- 
poise to that illustrious relict — like her^ full of pride and passion— 
but like her alsOy with enormous wealth to make herself respected. 
Atterbury used bis influence over her to prevent the Duke of Ber- 
wick from giving a Roman Catholic preceptor to her son, the young 
Duke of Buckingham, and even quarrelled with Berwick when he 
found the latter insist on bis design. He also induced the Duchess 
to exert herself in Italy, and complete the dismissal of the Inver- 
nesses from her brother's service. But Inverness, still hoping to 
recover his lost ground, had recourse to an expedient that 
strongly marks his bas&and unscrupulous character : he abjured 

(1) Atterbury to Pope, NoTember 80., aod to ." thongh I was Immediately to retnrn home again, 

Mr. Dicconflon, December 4. 1729. Mr. Eyans, who '• and reap no other benefit from it than Iha 

had attended Mr. and Mrs. Morlce from England, " seeing what passed in the last hours of Mrs. Mo- 

Coaclodes a letter to his own brother by/' a *' rice l " (Nov. 30. 1729.) 

" reflection I made at the time, that it was well (s) Lord Bycon of Mr. Edward Loog. SeaHporaX 

" worth my while to have taken so long a voyage, Mfe, vol. U p> 99. ismo ed* 
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the Protestant for the Rbman Catholic religion. The very last 
letter which Atterbury ever wrote was to upbraid him with his 
apostasy — for so we may surely call a conversion in which con- 
science haj no part (1 ) . 

The studies of Atterbury, at this period, were, in some measure 
forced upon him. Oldmixon, a virulent party writer of small 
reputation or merit, had made an^attack upon him, Bishop Smal- 
ridge, alid Dean Aldrich, as joint editors of Clarendon's History, 
accusing them of having altered and interpolated that noble work. 
Atterbury, as the only survivor of the three (2), thought it incum- 
bent upon him to write in their vindication and his own. Accord- 
ingly, in 1731, he published a temperate and satisfactory answer. 
The last sentence contains a prophecy on Oldmixon, which has 
been verified by time : — '' His attack on me, and on the dead, who 
'^ he thought might be insulted with equal safety, is no proof of a 
^^ generous and worthy mind; nor has he done any honour to his 
'^ own history by the fruitless pains he has taken to discredit that 
^^ of my Lord Clarendon, which, like the character of its author, 
^^ will gain strength by time, and be in the hands and esteem of all 
*'* men, when Mr. Oldmixon's unjust censure of it will not be re- 
^Vmembered or not be regarded ! " 

A copy of this vindication was sent by Atterbury to the Prince 
whom he had so zealously and so unhappily served, and his letter, 
on that occasion, reverts almost involuntarily to his own desolate 
feelings : — '* Whilst I was justifying the Earl of Clarendon's His- 
*' tory, I own myself to have been tempted to say somewhat like- 
^^ wise in defence of his character and conduct, particularly as to 
^^ the aspersion with which he has been loaded, of advisinglKing 
^^ Charles the Second to gain his enemies and neglect his friends. 
'^ A fatal advice! which he certainly never gave, though he smarted 
^^ under the efTecis of it, and was sacrificed by his master to please 
*' those who were not afterwards found to be any great importance 
*' to his service. .... You may, perhaps, not have hcard^ Sir, 
^^ that what happened to my Lord Clarendon was the first instance 
^^ in the English story of banishing any person by an Act of Parlia- 
^^ ment, wherein a clause ^as expressly inserted to make all corre- 
^^ spondence with him penal, even to death. Permit me to add« 
^^ that I am the second instance of a subject so treated, and may, 
*' perhaps, be the last, since even the inflictors of such cruelties 
*^ seem now to be aweary and ashamed of them. Having the 
>^ honour to be like him in his sufierings, I wish I could have been 

(1) Alterbnr; to Lord Inverness, February, 1732. His fire reasons for drinking are well known :• 

See Appendix. Inverness, it appears, liad the .• riw»H wi«n_. m--.!-^.. k«i«. ^•w 

€ffronl^^ to obserro :-" Since I see nothing Is .. ^J^^T:^^^Tt^^^Al^'^ 

.« likely to be done for the King at present. 1 .. gj ^^'/other totl^eL'orwby^^^^ 

" think it high timft to take care of my sonl l " ^^ ""^ ^"®'^ »®®** '®"®'* ^'*» • 

(s) Bishop Smalridge had died in 1719, and Dean His Compendlnm of Logic is less agrevabl j re- 

Aldrich in l7io. The latter was a man not only membered by Oxonians. 

V of great learning, but of wit and JoTinl temper. r 
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'^ like him too in my services ; but that has not been in my power. 
^' I can, indeed, die in exile, asserting the Royal caase as he did ; 






but I see not what other way is now left me of contribuHng to 

the support of it (1) ! " Such arc almost the last expressions of 
ttiis most eloquent man ; his infirmities were daily growing upon 
him, and he died a few weeks afterwards, on the 15th of February, 
1732, in the 70th year of his age. How grievous is the fate of 
exiles ! How still more grievous the party division which turns 
their talents against their country ! 

Even in his shroud Atterbury was not allowed to rest. His body 
being broughi to England to be buried in Westminister Abbey, the 
government gave orders to seize and search his coffin. There was 
a great public outcry against the Ministers on this occasion, as 
though their animosity sought to pursue him beyond the grave; 
and undoubtedly none but the strongest reasons could excuse it. 
They had received intelligence of some private papers of the Jacob- 
ites to be sent over by what seemed so safe and unsuspected a me- 
thod of conveyance (2). This mystery they determined to unravel; 
and with the same view was Mr. Morice arrested and examined 
before the Privy Council. 

Atterbury's own papers had been disposed of by his own ^care 
before his death . The most secret he had destroyed ; for the others, 
he had claimed protection as an Englishman fn>m the English am- 
bassador. Lord Waldegrave ; that a seal might be placed upon them, 
and that they might be safely delivered to his executors. Lord 
Waldegrave declined this delicate commission, alleging that Atter- 
bury was no longer entitled to any rights as a British subject (3). 
The Bishop next applied to the French government, but his death 
intervening, the papers were sent to the Scots College at Paris, and 
the seal of office affixed to them, Mr. Morice obtaining only such 
as related to family affairs. 

It may be observed, that the Government of George seems 
always to have possessed great facilities in either openly seizing or 
privately perusing the Jacobite correspondence. We have already 
seen how large a web of machinations was laid bare at Atterbury's 
trial. In 1728, Mr. Lockhart found that some articles of his most 
private letters to the Pretender were well known at the British 
Court, where, fortunately for himself, he had a steady friend ; and 
on his expressing his astonishment, he .was answered — ''What is 
*' proof against the money of Great Britain (4)?" The testimony 



(1) Bishop Allerbury to James, November is. (S) Mr. Delafaye, Under Secretary of Strato. 
1731. Appendix. writes to Lord Waldegrave :— " As to yonr Ex- 

(2) Cox**, in this Narrative, speaks of smnirgled " cellency's getting the Mcelld put to his effects 

brocades, not of papers. Bat the letter from the " If yonr own seal would have done, and that 

Under Secretary of State, which he produces as " you could by that means have had the flnger- 

bls authority, speaks only of papers, and says " Ing of his papers, one would have done him 

nothing of brocades. Mem. of Walpole. vol. i. ♦' that favour." (May 11. 1789.) A most delicate 

p. 175., vol. 11. pi. M7. Bayer glides over thlsun< sense of honour! 

popular transaction (vol. jtlll. p. 499.) (4) Lockhart's Memoirs, vol, II. p. WO. 
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of Lord Chesterfield, as Secretary of State, is still ihore positive. 
*' The rebels, who have fled to France and elsewhere, think only 
*^ of their public acts of rebellion, believing that the Government 
" is not aware of their sfecret cabals and conspiraci^, whei'eas, on 
** the contrary, it is fully informed of them. It sees two thirds of 
^* their letters ; they betrdy one another ; and I have often had the 
" very same man's letters in my hand at once, some to try to make 
** his peace at honfie, and others to the Pretender, to assure him thai 
*' it was only a feigned reconciliatloti that thfey might be the bfetter 

**able to serve him Thfe spirit of rebellion seems to be 

^^ rooted in these people ; their faith is a Punic fafth ; ttemency 
*^ does not touch them, and the oaths which they take to Grovern- 
" ment do not bind them (1)." 

Nothing certainly tended more than theSe frequent disclosures 
of letters to cool the ardour of the High Tory gehtlemen in Eng- 
land, or, at least, to redouble their caution. They came, at length, 
to prefer, in nearly all 6ase^, verbal messages to any wrilleh com- 
munication, and prudently kept themselves in reserve for the 
landing of a foreign force. ^ Without it, Ihey always told James 
that they could only ruin themselves without assisting him. It 
was a frequent saying of Sir Robert Walpole— ^'If you see the 
" Stuarts come again, they will begin by their lowest people ; their 
** chiefs will not appear till the end (2).'' 



CHAPTER XVI. 



From the resignation of I^ord Townshend the ascendancy of Wal- 
pole was absolute aqd uncontrolled, and confirmed by Universal 
peace abroad, by growing prosperity at home. His system of ne- 
gotiations was completed by the second treaty of Yienna, signed 
in March, 1731, and stipulating that the Emperor should abolish 
the Ostend Company, secure the succession of Don Carlos to Parma 
and Tuscany, and admit the Spanish troops into the Italian for- 
tresses; England, on her part, was to guarantee the Pragmatic 
Sanction, on the understanding that the young heiress should not 
be ^iven in marriage to a Prince of the House of Bourbon, or of 
any other so powerful as to endanger the balance of power (3). hi 



(1) To Madame d o , Aogust 16. 1780. Orlg. Waldograye :— " Je n'al Jamais ea st peo de plal- 
in French. (Works, vol. Hi. p. 207.) " sir de ma Tie dans ies apparences d'ane guerre... 

(2) H. Walpole to Sir H. Hann, Sept. 87, 1746 " H n'y a pas assez de sojet poar faire tuer un 

(3) Tliis treaty was greatly promoted by the "pouletl" Lord Waldegrave to Lprd Townsbead, 
InRuence of Prince Eagcne. Ho said to Lord March 18. 1730. Goxe's Hoase of Avstria, rol. IK* 
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home, yaribus measares of improvement and reform were intro- 
duced about this time. An excellent law wa3 passed, that all pro- 
ceedings of courts of justice should he in the English instead of the 
Latin language. *'Our prayers," said the Duke of Argyle, "are 
^^ in our native tongue, that they maybe intelligible; and why 
** should not the laws wherein our lives and properties are con- 
** cerned be so, for the same reason (i)? '* The charter of the East 
India Company was renewed on prudent and profitable terms (2). 
Some infamous malversation was detected in the Charitable Cor- 
poratioii, which had becii formed for the relief of Ihe industrious 
poor, by assisting them with small sums of money at legal inte- 
rest ; but which, under this colour, sometimes received ten per 
'cent., and advanced large sums on goods bought on credit by frau- 
dalent speculators. Penalties Were now inflicted on the crimina}^, 
and Sir Robert Sutton, the late ambassador at Paris, being coa- 
cerned in these practices, was expelled the House. An inquiry 
into the Public Prisons of London laid bare a frightful system of 
abuses j we find the Wardens conniving at the escape of rich pri- 
soners, and subjecting the poor ones who could hot pay heavy fines 
to every kind of insult, oppression, and want. The Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons is full of such cases : 
— thus one Captain Mac Pheadris, having refused to pay some 
exorbitant fees, '*had irons put upon his legs, which were too 
'' little, so that, in putting them on, his legs were like to have 

" been broken He was dragged away to the dungeon, where 

*' he lay without a bed, loaded with irons, so close rivetted that 
^^ they kept him in continual torture, and mortified his legs.*' 
From such usage the prisoner became lame and nearly blind ; he 
had petitioned the Judges, who, as we are told, " after several 
" meetings and a full hearing," agreed to reprimand the gaoler, 
but decided, with infinite wisdom, that ''it being out of Term, 
' * they could not give the prisoner any relief or satisfaction (3) !".... 
Another Report declares that '* the Cpmmittee saw in the women's 
*' sick ward many uAserable objects lying, without beds, on the 
*' floor, perishing With extreme want ; and in the men's sick ward 

" yet much worse On the giving food to these poor wretches, 

" (^though it was done with the utmost caution, they being 
^' only aUpwed at first the smallest quantities, and that of liquid 
" hourishment^ ] one died j the vessels of his stomach were so dis- 
*' drdeted and contracted, for want of use, that they were totally 
'^ incapable of performing their office, and the unhappy creature 
" perished about the time of digestion. Upon his body a coroner's 

(1) Most of the lawyers were greatly opposed to Yorkshire petition on this subject covpiained that 

the change. Lord Raymond, In order to throw *' the number of attornies Is excesslYe.'-' (lb. J), 

dlfflcullies in the way of it, said, that if tiie Bill p. 844.) 

passed the law must likewise be translated into (2) See Coxe's Walpole, yol. 1. p. 326. 

Welsh, since many in Wales understood no Eng- (3) First Report of the Select Commltte, pr«- 

lijih. (Pari. Hist. toI, ill. p. 881.) the great sonleU Fcbrurry 2S> 1719. 
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^l inqoest sat, (a thiog ^hich, though required by law to be always 
'^done, hath, for mkny years been scandalously omitted in this 
^^ gaol,) and the jpry found that he died of want. Those who 
" were not so far gone, on proper nourishment given them, re- 
^^ covered, so that not above nine have died since the 25th of March 
^' last, the day the Committee first met there, though, before, a 
^* day seldom passed without a death ; and upon the advancing of 
*' the Spring, not less than eight or ten usually died every jlwenty- 
*' four hours (1)/' 

Such atrocities' in a civilised country must fill every mind with 
horror, and it is still more painful to reflect that for very many 
years, perhaps, they may have prevailed without redress. Thus, 
for example, in the session of 1725 I find a petition from poor 
n}solvent debtors in the gaol of Liverpool, declaring themselves 
T reduced to a starving condition, having only straw and water 
*' at the courtesy of the sergeant (2)." How often may not the 
cry of such ui|]^appy men have gone forth and remained unheeded ! 
How still more frequently may. not their sufferings' have been borne 
in constrained or despairing silence ! The benevolent exertions of 
Howard, (whom that family, fertile though it be in honours, might 
be proud to claim as their kinsman,) and still more the gradual 
diffusion of compassionate and Christian principles, have, we may 
hope, utterly rooted out from amongst us any such flagrant abuses 
at the present time. Yet let us not imagine that there is no longer 
any tyranny to punish, any thraldom to relieve. Let not the Le- 
gislature be weary in well doing ! Let them turn a merciful eye 
not merely to the dungeon but to the factory, not merely to the 
suflering and perhaps guilty man but to the hdplcss and certainly 
unoffending child ! For my part, I firmly rely on the progressive 
march of humanity. In a barbarous age it was confined to men 
of our country. In a half barbarous age it was confined to men 
of our religion. Within our own times it extended only to men 
of our colour. But as time shall roll on, I am persuaded that it 
will not be limited even to our kind ; that we shall feel how much 
the brute creation also is entitled to our sympatliy and kindness, 
and that any needless or wanton suffering inflicted upon them will 
on every occasion arouse and be restrained by the public indigna- 
tion and disgust. 

From this disgreslion I return to the government df Walpole. 
— To detect and punish the cruelties of gaolers was undoubtedly a 
merit in any administration, and a happy consequence of tranquil- 
lity and leisure. In financial affairs, also, there was much cause 
for congratulation ; the taxes were light, the trade thriving ; the 
debt at least not increasing, and the predictions of impending ruin 
rather less common than usual. In vain did Lord Bathurst de- 

(1) Second Report, presented May 14. 1719. (8} Commoni* JonmaU, vol. u. p. srs. 
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clare with awful forebodings, that '^ one of our best mathema- 
'•'' ticians has foretold, that if ever England raises above five mil- 
'' lions in a year it will infallibly be exhausted in a few years (1) ! *' 
For once, the people did not mistake gloom and melancholy for 
depth of thought. In short, looking to the state of the country, 
every thing seemed prosperous, — ^looking to the state of the Ca- 
binet, every thing submissive. So litilliant appeared the fortune 
of Walpole at this period, that an old Scotch Secretary of State in 
the time of William, named Johnston, having been on a visit to 
his native country, and seeing the state of affairs at his return, 
could not forbear from earnestly asking the Minister, ^' What can 
'^ you have done, Sir, to God Almighty to make him so much your 
"friend (2)?" 

The tmo Secretaries of State were now Lord Harrington and the 
Duke of Newcastle — ^men of verjr opposite characters. Harrington, 
descended from a brother of the first Lord Chesterfield, was a man 
of very high diplomatic, but no Parliaiyehtary, talents. He had 
skill and sagacity to unravel any negotiation, however perplexed, 
not readiness and eloquence to defend it. The observation of a 
Portuguese minister, that " Lord Harrington was not ac- 
'^ customed to interrupt those who spoke to him (3)," paints his 
even and observing temper. An historian, writing shortly after 
his death, declares that *^ such was his moderation, good sense, 
^^ and integrity, that he was not considered as a party man, and 
" had few or no personal enemies (4)." Nor, indeed, would it be 
easy, even from the party libels of the time, to glean any invective 
against him. By great sagacity he had overcome great obstacles 
in the way of his advancement. The King disliked him on ac- 
count of a Memorial written in the hand of his elder brother, 
Charles Stanhope, presented to George the First by Lord Sunder- 
land, and containing some bitter reflections on the Prince of 
Wales (5). On coming to the throne, George the Second abselutely 
refused to employ the elder brother, and could only, by degrees, 
be reconciled to the younger. Walpole had also a prejudice 
against him, on account of his family ; for though Sir Robert bad 
professed a thorough reconciliation and friendship with Lord Stan- 
hope, in 1720, he never forgave any contest for power, and his 
biographer informs us, that '^he had taken an aversion to the 
" very name." Yet the prudence of Harrington surmounted all 
these difficulties, and raised him from a narrow fortune to the 
very highest offices. 

' (1) See Pari. Hist. vol. Till. p. »«7. . (5) Coxe'g Walpole, vol. I. p. 881. The memorial 

(s) Mr. Delafaye to Lord Waldegrave. Oct. 16. presented to George the First is distorted and ex- 

1781. aggerated by Horace Wa^rale, more $uo, until it 

(3)Coxe's Walpole, vol. I. p. 88J. Thus also becomes an incredible proposal of Lord Berkeley,^ 

Campo Raso says of him :-«'• Tenia el talento de First Lord of the Admiralty, to kidnap the Prince 

" onir la mayor activldad con el exterior menos of Wales and convey him to America * Such fables 

Tiro." (Coment. vol. I. p. 85.) were too common with this writer In his latter 

(4) TIndars HlBt. vol. 111. p. so. years. See Works, vol. Iv. p. W9, 
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l^homas t^i^lhaih, Diike of Newcastle, born ih i69t, was a 
nephew of the last liukeof Newcaistle of the HoUeis family : he 
inherited its vast estates, of above 30,000/. a yeai*, and th^ title was 
Revived in his favour by George the First. From a very early age 
he applied to public life, and attached himself to the Whig party. 
AVhen that party was rent aaunder by the schism of .1717, New- 
castle, though brother-in-law b( Townshend, took the side of 
Stanhope, and accepted the office 6f Lord Chamberlain. But after 
the deaths of Stanhope arid Sunderland he formed the closest con- 
nection with Townshend and the Walpoles. Through their in- 
fluence he became Secretary of State in the place of Carteret ; and 
though no man was ever more jealoils of power, he was yet con- 
tent to be a mere cipher under the brother ministers, and to fold 
his wings until he could expand them for a bolder flight. 

No man, as I have said, lovdd power more, and certainly no 
man held it longer. For iliearly thirty years Was he Secretary of 
State j for nearly ten years First Lord of the Treasury. His cha- 
raicter during that period has been, of course, observed and descri- 
bed by writers of every rank and every party ,• and it may well 
astonish us to find how much they agree in their accounts. His 
peculiarities were so glaring and ridiculous, that the most careless 
glance could not mistake, nor thfe most bitter enmity exaggerate 
them . There could be ho caricature where the original was always 
more laughable than the likeness. Ever in a hurry, yet seldom 
punctual, he seems, said Lord Wilmington, as if he had lost half an 
hour in the morning which he is running after the rest of the day 
without being able to overtake it ! He never walked, but constant- 
ly ran ; *' insomuch," writes Chesterfield, '^ that I have sometimes 
** told hito, that by his fleetness one should rather take him for 
" the courier than the author of th^ letteris." His conversation 
Ivas a sort of quick stammer — a strange mixture of slowness and 
rapidity ; and his ideas sometimes were in scarcely less confusion : 
— *' Annapolis ! Annapolis ! oh yes, Annapolis inust be defended j 
"to be sure Annapolis should be defended I Pray where is An- 
^* napolis (i) ? '' Extremely timorous, and moved to tears on even 
the slightest occasions, he abounded in childish caresses arid in 
empty protestations, At his levees he acicosted, hdgged, clasped, 
iind promised (Bvety body with a seeming cordiality so universal, 
that it failed to please any in particular. Fretful and peevish with 
his dependents ; alwsiys distrusting his friends, ini silways t*eady to 
betray them, he lived in a continual turmoil of harassing aflaits, 
vexatious opposition, and burning jealousies. In' business. Lord 
Jtervey thus contrasts him to Sir Robert Walpolfe : — *' We have 
'*' one minister thpt does every thing with the same seeming eaSe 
^* and tranquillity as if he was doing nothing; we have another 

(1) Horace Wa1po)«'s Memoln , tol. i. p. 844. 
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^* (bat does nothing in (he same hurry and agitation as if tie did 
" every thing (1) ! " 

Yet in some points Newcastle might bear a more fatourable 
parallel with Walpole. He built no palace at Houghton. He 
formed no splendid collection of paintings. He won no fortune in 
the South Sea speculations. In noticing his decease, Lord Chester- 
field gives him this high testimony : — ^^ My old kinsman and coii- 
*^ temporary is at last dead, and, for the flrst time, quiet. . . . 
*^ After all the great o£Sces Which he had held for fiftjr years, hfe 
^' died 300y000i. poorer than he was when he camb into them. A 
'' very unministerial proceeding (2) ! " 

Nor was disinterestedness the only merit of Newcastle. In 
private life, though a bundle of weaknesses, his character was ex- 
cellent. He had very great parliamentary interest, both of his 
own and through his frietids ; and his brother, Henry Pelham, noiV^ 
Secretary at War, was rising into high reputation as a speaker and 
a statesman. Newcastle himself was useful and ready in debate; ^ 
always prepared for an answer, and with the same quality which 
the French have ascribed to his countrymen in battle — he never 
knew when he was beat ! The same confident fluency is displayed 
in his dispatches . But what chiefly maintained him in power was his 
court-craft, his indefatigable perseverance^ his devoting every fa- 
culty of his mind to discover and attach himself to the winning 
side; and we might admire his skill and success in these respects, 
had he ever shown the least hesitation in emergencies to renoiu^ce 
or betray his friends. " His name,'' said Sir Robert Walpole, " is 
''Perfidy.'' * * 

The Opposition at this time was very weak in the House Of Com- 
mons, and seemed still weaker from the slack attendance of ib 
members. 'There appeared so little prospect of success, that the 
Tories^ lOsiiig spirit, could seldom be induced to remain in town, 
or appear in full force on any question. In fact, even at the pt^- 
sentday, it may be observed, that many gentlemen of fortune seem 
to have two gr^at objects in life — the first, to become Members of 
Parliament at any cost or exertion ; the second, to stay away frotn 
the House of Commons as often and as long as possible! In 1730 
Newcastle writes, " We look upon the enemy to be quite de- 
*' molished in the House of Commons (3) .'' They were, in truth, at 
a low ebb. They could not deny that the Ministers had been very 
sulscessful in their foreign negotiations ; atid were reduced tOargde 
that this advantage had accrued by chance, or might have been 
attained a shorter way. According to Pdltetiey, ''' It is some- 
^Mhinglike a pilot, who, though he has a clear, a safe, and a 
'^ straight passage for going into port, yet takes it in his head to 
^^ carry the ship a great way about, tht^iigh sands, rocks and 

(1) Lord Hervey to Horace Walpale, dct. 21. 1735. (i) To Colonel Irvine, November si, 1768. 
Goxe'g Walpole. (3) to Ldi;d Harrlogton, March 16. 1780. 
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^' shallows, and thereby loses a great many of the seamen, destroys 
^' a great deal of the tackle and rigging, and puts the owners to 
^' a vast expense ; however, at last, by chance, [he hits the port, 
'^ and then triumphs in his good conduct."^ According to Wynd- 
ham, ^^ We have been like a man in a room, who wants to get out, 
^* and though the door be open, and a clear way to ii, yet he stalks 
*^ round the room, breaks his shins over a stool, tumbles over a 
^^ chair, and at last, rumbling over every thmg in his way, by 
^^ chance finds the door and gets out, after abundance of needless 
* ' trouble and danger ( 1 ) ." 

In propc^tion, however, as the Opposition flagged in ai^ umeat, 
they (as usual in such cases) increased in virulence. The Crafts- 
man still continued his weekly attacks with unabated spirit and 
with growing effect. Other pamphlets also appeared from the 
same quarter, tinder the name of Caleb Danvers ; and one of these 
lashed the character of Lord Hervey with such asperity, that 
Hervey called on Pulteney to declare whether he wa$ the author of 
the libel. After some altercation, Pulteney replied, that whether 
he were or not, he was ready to justify and stand by its truth : a 
duel ensued, and both combatants were slightly wounded (2). 
Hervey was a young man of considerable wit and ability, but most 
infirm health, insomuch that he found it necessary to live only 
on asses milk and biscuits. Once a week he indulged himself 
with an apple ; emetics he used daily (3). He attracted ridicule by 
the contrast between his pompous solemn manner and his puny 
effeminate appearance ; and still more unhappily for himself, he 
attacked Pope, who, in rcturft, has sent down his name to posterity 
as a monster of profligacy, and a "mere white curd of asses' 
*'milkr' 

Another pamphlet which Pulteney published in the same year, 
and in which he did not conceal his name, brought down upon him 
the full tide of ministerial resentment. He had disclosed some 
former private conversation between him and Walpole, in which 
Sir Robert had not spared the character of George the Second as 
Prince of Wales. However blamable this breach of confidence, 
Walpolc ought not to have mixed the King in the quarrel; but 
he now prevailed upon His Majesty to strike Pultcney's name 
out of the list of Privy Councillors, and to order that the several 
Lords Lieutenant who had granted him commissions of the 
peace should reyoke them (4). It should be observed also, that 
Pulteney 's breach of confidence was not without j ustification. For 
the libel which he was answering contained a like disclosure of 
other conversations between him and Walpole ; and as the former 

(1) Speeches on the Address, Jannary 13. 1732. nation displayed. The real author was Sir Wllliaa 

(S) Mr. Thomas Pelbam to Lord Waldeerave, Yonge. 

January 28. 1731. Pulteney suspected Lord Hervey (3) See a note to Coie*s Walpole, vol. i. P- 8(t. 

of having written a scurrilous pamphlet Bgalnst (4) TindaVa Hist. nA. viU. p. 104. ... ^ 
him and Bolingbrolce, called Sedition and Defa^ 
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declares in his preliminary address, ^^ these passages of secret his- 
^' tory, however, falsely stated and misrepresented, could come 
*' from nobody but yourself.'* 

The year 1733 was marked by two great financial 
measures of Walpole, the first certainly wrong, but 
carried by large majorities ; the latter as certainly just and wise, 
but repelled by the overpowering force of public indignation. 
The fint was his proposal to take half a million from the Sinking 
Fund for the service of the current year. The Sinking Fund, 
established by Stanhope tnd Walpole himself in 1717, had been 
keptsacred during the wholereign of George the First. Since 1727, 
however; various encroachments had been made upon this sur- 
plus, and now in 1733, it received an open attack. It was truly 
urged by the Opposition, and especially ^by Sir John Barnard, 
member for London, a man of the greatest weight on all financial 
questions, that this precious fund ought never to be applied. to 
any other purpose than that of discharging debts, except in the 
case of some extreme emergency; that tgi^asc ourselves by loading 
our posterity is a poor, short-sighted expedient ; ^^ and (he author 
'^ of such an expedient," emphatically added Barnard, ^' must 
'* expect the curses of posterity." — '^The Right Honourable Gentle- 
*' man,*' said PuUeney, '^ had once the vanity to call himself the 
^\ Father of the Sinking Fund ; but if Solomon's judgment was 
'^ right, he who is thus for splitting and dividing the child can 
" never be deemed to be the real father." But Walpole had a 
most irresistible argument for the country gentlemen : he declared 
that if his proposal were not carried, he must move for a land-tax 
of two shillings in the pound — and his proposal was carried by a 
majority of 110! His biographer and warm admirer admits, on 
this occasion, ^'a dark speck in his financial administration (1)." 
For the example once set was too tempting not to follow. Next 
year 1,200,000/. the whole produce of the fund was taken from it j 
in 1735 and 1736 it was mortgaged and alienated. Our debts 
were always augmented in moments of difficulty, never diminished 
in a period of peace, until the Sinking Fund was restored, in a 
different era and on a new foundation, by the genius and integrity 
of Pitt. 

It may be observed, however, in justice to Walpole, that many 
persons in the reign of the two first Georges entertained an idea, 
however erroneously, that the public debt was a main pillar of the 
established Government by interesting so many persons in its sup- 
port, and were therefore extremely unwilling to take any measures 
for an effectual reduction (2). This idea was founded on the 
fear of the Pretender, who it was thought if once enthroned in 
the kingdom would never acknowledge the debt$ contracted' 

^ (1) Coxe'fl Walpfole, toI. I. p. 371. See also (>) Sinclair's History of the Revenue, part ii. 
^iacIair's-Pitblic ReveMue, part ii. p. 108. p. 79. 



nisiiiily to (epp hinv oat of it. In an aUegopy of Addidon, $|c^r4iiigly s 
y^^ find James introduced ^s a young man ii^ith a sword in kis 
right hand and a sponge in his left (1 ) . Several Jacobites disclaimed^ 
any such intension, Tvhil^ the majority, no doubt, lopked to it as an 
nnfailing resource against all future financial difl^culties. We may 
notice, also, that the fundbolders, probably from the same appre- 
hension, were very moderate and reasonable in their views, and 
that even the |*eduction of their interest in 1717 was not uqpopular 
amongst them ; at least one of their chief men, Mr. Bateman, ^Id 
](iOrd Stanhope that be was, glad the rtsolution had been taken, 
because though his interest was diminished, he should think his 
principal more secure than ever (2) . 

Walpole's next financial measure was the famous excise scheme. 
The excise duties, first levied in the civil wars, and continued, but 
curtailed at the Restoration, were progressively increased during 
the stormy reigns of William and Anne. The chief articles sub- 
ject to them were malt, salt, and the distilleries : their average 
yearly proceeds rose, under William, to nearly one million ; under 
Anne, to nearly two milncftis. No additional excise was laid on 
during the whole reign of George the First, except a small duty on 
wrought plate by Stanhope (3) . From the progress of consumption, 
however, they, had come in 1733 to produce about 3,200,000Z. (4). 
!put, meanwhile, the frauds and abuses in other parts of the re- 
venue had become so great, and so repeatedly forced upon the con- 
sideration of Walpole, as to turn his thoughts to the whole subject, 
and induce him to frame a comprehensive measure upQu it. 

Early iotelligence reached the Opposition that some such plan 
was brewing, and they took care to poison and prepossess the 
public mind against it even before it was known. When the 
Sinking Fund was discussed, Pulteuey pathetically cried, ^' But, 
^^ Sir, there is. another thing, a very terrible aflfair impending! A 
'^ monstrous project! yea, more monstrous than has ever yet been 
'^ represented! It is such a project as has struck terror into the 
^' minds of most gentlemen within this House, and of all men 

^^ without doors! I mean, Sir, that monster the Excise! 

^' That plan of arbitrary power which is expected to be laid before 
" this House in the present session (5)!" The sensible advice of 
Mr. Pelham, to wait till the plan was disclosed, and not ^' to enter 
'^ into debates about what we know nothing of," was utterly un- 
heeded; and while the secrecy of the plan did not suspend the 
censures of the Opposition, it enabled them to spread throughout 
the country the most unfounded and alarming rumours respecting 
it. A General Excise is coming ! was the cry ; a tax on all articles 

(1) spectator. No. iU. (8) see the motlye of this doty explained, »uprd, 

(1) Bolinffbroke on the Stale of the Nation, p. 214. 
(Pom. Works, vol. It. p. 168. ed. 1773.) (4) Walpole's Speech, March 18. nw. 

(9) Pari. Uist. vol. Tiii. p. laos. 
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0[f consumption ; a burden tq grind the country to nowder n a plot 
to overthrow the ancient Constitution, and establish in \is ptace ^ 
baleful tyranny ! The .Craftsman had scarcely words enough to 
express his terror and resentment ; and his eloquent voice found a 
ready echo in the hosoips of the people. For the excise duties, 
partly from their burden and partly from their invidious mode of 
cpUcction, were most highly unpopiilar. They were considered 
oppressive, and contrary to the spirit of the Constitution,— called 
s^ctimes the cause and sometimes the copsequenco of bad govern- 
ment; and these feelings which had arisen long before the scheme 
of Walpole, continued long after it. Perhaps the strongest pro(^ 
of them is displayed by the invective of so great a writer aa 
Br. Johnson, in so grave a work as his Dictionary. In the Crst 
edition, published in 1755, the word excise is ei^idained as '^ A 
^'baleful tax levied upon commodities, and a(]yudged, not by 
" common judges of property, but by wretches hired by those to. 
" whom excise is pjaid ! " 

Thus the public mind being highly sensitive, and easily excited 
upon the subject, and Walpole, as usual, paying little attention to. 
the power of the press, there was a general ferment against the 
new scheme, even while its true nature and object remained en- 
tirely unknown. Many constituent bodies— amongst thenpi the 
citizensof London—held meetings, and sent instructions to their 
members, entreating them to vote against every extension of the 
ExciserLaws,i ** in any form or on'any pretence whatsoever." It 
was under these unfavourable circumstances, and after several 
preliminary skirmishes, that Sir Robert, on the 141h of March, 
disclosed his design in a temperate and masterly speech. He Grst 
complained of the common slander, that he had intended to pror. 
pose a General Excise. " I do most unequivocally assert," said 
he " that no such scheme ever entered my head, or, for what I 
" know, the head of any man I am acquainted with. ..... My 

^' thoughts have been conGned solely to the duties on wine and 
'' tobacco ; and it was the frequent advices I had of the shameful 
" frauds committed in these two branches, and the complaints of 
" the merchants themselves, that turned my attention to a remedy 
*' for this grownig evil. ..... I shall, for the present, confine 

*' myself [entirely to the tobacco trade." He next proceeded to 
detail the various frauds on the revenue in this trade— frauds S(X 
frequent and so complicated, that while the gros^ produce of the 
tax was on an average 750,000^, the net produce was only 
160,000/. The remedy he proposed was, stating it briefly, to 
bting the tobacco doty un^^r the laws of excise, and to effect some 
improvements in the latter. The same might afterwards be ap^ 
plied to the similar case of the wine duty f and thus would the ro- 
veaue be increased, at the same time that the fair dealer was 
protected. A system of warehousi]:%/fQr re-exportation, if de- 
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sired, was likewise to be instituted, ^' which will tend/' said the 
Minister, ^* to make London a free port, and, by consequence, the 
" market of the world." By the increase in the revenue the land- 
tax would no longer be required, and might be altogether 
abolished. " And this," added Walpole, ''is the scheme which 
'' has been represented in so dreadful and terrible a Ught — this 
\^ the monster, the many-headed monster, which was to devour 
'^ the people, and commit such ravages over the whole nation !" 

Nor did Walpole fail in his speech to answer or anticipate objec- 
tions, such as '^ the increase of revenue officers, which fear, inte* 
'' rest; and affectation have magnified into a standing army. 'This 
^' standing army, allowing the proposed addition to extend to to- 
^^ bacco and wine, will not, according to the estimate of the com- 
^^ missioners, exceed one hundred and twenty-six persons ; that num- 
*' her, in addition to those already employed, will do all the duty. 
''In this computation, warehousekeepers are, of course, notin- 
" eluded ; their number must be uncertain for the satisfaction 

" and accommodation of the merchants Another objec- 

" tion is the power of officers to enter and search houses. This 
" objection could not possibly haye any weight without the aid of 
' " gross misconception or misrepresentation. All warehouses, eel- 
" lars, shops, and rooms used for keeping, manufacturing, or 
" selling tobacco are to be entered at the Inland Office. But no 
" other part of the house is liable to be searched u ithout a, war- 
^' rant and a constable, which warrant is not to be granted with- 
' ' out an affidavit of the cause of suspicion. The practice of the 
" Customs is now stronger ; they can enter with a writ of assistance 
" without any affidavit.^But why all this solicuude in behalf of 
" fraud (1)?" 

The reader has now before him a slight but I hope a clear out- 
line of the ministerial measure. It might not be free from all 
objections, especially in its details, but it seemed to afford at the 
very least, a solid foundation for subsequent improvements. To 
the country gentleman, the abolition of the land-tax was clearly 
a great boon. To the merchant importer, the turning of the duties 
on importation into duties on consumption was undoubtedly no 
less a benefit. The working classes were not at all concerned in 
the question, since the retailers already sold tobacco at the rate of 
duty paid. Thus, then, unless we are prepared to say, with Sir 
William Wyndham, that " in all countries, excises of every kind 
'* are looked on as badges of slavery (2)," we shall rather join 
some of the ablest writers on finance of later times in approving 
the main principles and objects of WalpOle's scheme (3). 

(l)Walpole'8 speech Is gUen at length, and (2) Pari. Hist. iol. vlil. p. I39f. 

(roin original notes, in Coxq's Memoirs, p. 888— <S} See especially Smith's Wealth of Nations, 

899. it began at nearly one o'clock, and occupied vol. Hi. p. 9jf8. ed. 1784, and Siaclair'i Hbtory of 

two hours and a quarter. Mr. Uelafaye to Earl Um Rerenao, part lU. p. M. 
Waldegrtve, March 18. 1788. 
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Far different was the language of the Opposition of the day. In 
answer to the complaint of previous misinterpretation, Sir John 
Barnard declared it ^^ such a scheme as cannot, even by malice 
*^ itself, be represented to be worse than it really is ! " Pulteney as- 
sailed it with raillery. '^It puts me in mind of Sir Ephraim 
'^ Mammon in the Alchemist : he was gulled out of his money by 
*^ fine promises ; |ie was promised the philosopher's stone, by 
^^ which he was to get mountains of gold, and every thing eL^ he 
^^ could desire, but all ended at last in some little charm for curing 
^* the itch ! " The eloquence of Wyndham was more solemn : he 
thundered against corrupt motives and impending tyranny, and 
evoked the shades of Empson and Dudley, those two unworthy 
favourites of old time. ^' But what," he added, ^^was their fate? 
*^ They had the misfortune to outlive their master, and his son, as 
^^ soon as he came to the throne, took off both their heads!'' — ^no 
cbscnre allusion to Frederick Prince of Wales, who was then 
present under the gallery. 

On the other hand, Walpole was ably supported by Sir Philip 
Yorke the Attorney-General, who had already several times shone 
in debate, and was gradually rising into one of the greatest lawyers 
and statesmen that this country can boast. He had also the unex- 
pected aid of Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, a very indif- 
ferent speaker, and somewhat open to ridicule in his dress and 
deportment, but a man of the highest benevolence and probity. 
Pope has summed up his character as one ^^ who never changed 
'^ bis principle or wig." In his opinions, he had that sort oi'^ 
wavering temper which is sometimes applauded as independence, 
sometimes censured as indecision, which inclined him sdternately 
to each side, and which made his vote on any impending ques- 
tk)n utterly uncertain. In this case, he protested that he had 
come to the House undetermined, but been convinced by the pow- 
erful arguments of Walpole, and he accordinglj^ rose to speak in 
favour of the scheme (1). 

But whichever might be thought the most eloquent or the most 
reasonable, there could be no doubt which was the most popular 
side. During the debate, the doors were beset by immense mul- 
titudes, all clamorous against the new measure, and convened part- 
ly, perhaps, by the efforts of the Opposition (2), but still more by 
their own belief that some dreadful evil was designed them. To 
this concourse Sir Robert referred in his reply : — ** Gentlemen 
*^ may give them what name they think fit ; it may be said they 
^^ came hither as humble supplicants, but I know whom the law 
^^ calls STURDY BBGGARs,'' — a most unguarded expression! For 

(1) Lord Bkrrinffton to Lord Enai, Much IB. •• the beadlei in the moBtuvprecedentod manntr... 

ITU. See Appendix. " Tbis I am cerlAln of, hecanse I have now one ot 

(i) •• To my eertaltt knowledge some Tery odd •' those letters In m pocket." Walpole's Speech 

''methods were used to bring ^u;h muUltadea in reply. 
** hither : circular letters were wflie and sent by 

u 25 
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though the Minister meant it only to denote their fierce and for- 
midable clamours, yet it was ever afterwards flung in hi^ teeth as 
though he had wished to insult the poverty of the people and debar 
their right of petition j and the phrase imodediately became tlie 
war-whoop of the opponents to the bill. 

At two o'clock in the morning, and after thfarteen hours' debate, 
the House divided, and th& numbers were foiind to be^ for the 
measure 266, against it 205 ; --a vict(nry, iiKteed,for the Minister, 
but .a large and most alarming increase of the usual minority 
against him. As Sir Robert went out to.his oarriage lM>m6 of the 
^^ sturdy beggars," highly exasperated, seized him by the cloak, 
and might have done bim some injury, had not Mr* Pelham inter- 
posed (1). . 

Tyfo days afterwards, on reporting the resolutions carried in 
Committee, the debate was resumed with fresh vigour on the part 
of the Opposition. Sir John Barnard made a most able practieal 
speech; and Pulteney's was distinguished at least by the former 
quality. ''It is well known," said he, '* that every one of the pttl>- 
'' lie offices have already so many boroughs or corporations which 
"they look on as thdr properties. There are some boroughs 
" wbicl^ may be called Treasury boroughs j there are others which 
" maybe called Admiralty boroughs; in short, it may be said that 
" nearly all the towns upon the sea-coast are already seized on, 
" and, in a manner, taken prisoners by the olBcers of the Crown ; 
" in most of them they have so great an influence^ that none can 
" be chosen members of Parliament but sueh as they are pleased 
' ' to recommend. But as the customs are confined to our sea ports, 
'^ as they cannot travel far from the coast, therefore this scheme 
" seems to be contrived in order to extend the laws of excise, and 
" thereby to extend the influence of the Crown ovm^^aU the inland 
" towns and corporations in EngUmd. This seems plainly to be 
" the chief design Qf the scheme now under our eonsid^atlCHi, and 
" if it succeeds,— which God forbid it should,^! do not know but 
" some of us may live to see some vain over-grown minister of 
" state driving along the streets with six members of Parliafnent 
" behind his coach !" However, in spite of such judicious pt^- 
dictions, the resolutions were carried by the same majority as be- 
fore. Several other debates and divisions ensued before the Bill 
came to a second readii^, but the majority in these gradually 
dwindled from sixty to sixteen. 

During this time, also, the populsor ferment grew htghet and 
higher. Petitions poured in from severallarge towns. The Com- 
mon Council of London indited the most violent of all, nnder the 
guidance of Alderman Barber, a noted Jacobite, who had been 

(1) An errooeoas version of tUs anecdote In qnent vrlten baTe ooAttAQOd to loUow ttw 
Coxe's Walpole Is corrected by himself in bis Ke- former, 
moirs of PeUuim (vol. i. p. 10.); yet Mveral snbse- % 
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Swift's and Bolingbroke's printer, and was now Lord Major. The 
instrucUona sent by different places to their representatives to op* 
pose the Bill were collected and published together , so as to stir and 
diffuse the flame $ and the Minister was pelted by innumerable 
other pamphlets i various in talent but idl equal in virulence. 
<« The public/' says a contemporary, ^^ was so heated with papers 
'' and pamphlets, that matters rose next to^a rebellion (1)/' One 
or two extracts will show the prevailing spirit : — '^ I remember 
'* to have read of some state, wherein it was the custom that if any 
*' one should propose a new law» he must do it with a rope about 
** his neck, that in case it were judged prejudicial, he might very 
^^ fairly be hanged up for his pains without further ceremony. 
^^ I heartily wish that law had been in force amongst us (2).'' — 
^' Philip the Second having a mind to settle the inquisition in 
^^ the seventeen Provinces, as he already had in Spain, gave Gar- 
^^ dinal GranveUe orders to establish that bloody tribunal there ; 
^^ and the people making some resistance against it, the Cardinal 
^^ was guilty of such inhuman oppression, that the people rose as 
'^ one man under the command of the Prince ot Orange and the 
^^ Counts Egmont and Horn (to whom the Cardinal gave the 
^^ name of gueux or Sturdy Beggars), and they, with seas of bloody 
^^ infinite expense, and consunamate bravery, drove out their op* 
''pressors (3)." 

The storm thus thickening around the Court, Queen Caroline ap* 
plied in great anxiety to Lord Scarborough, as to the King's per- 
sonal friend, for his advice. His answer was^ that the Bill must 
be relinquished. ^' I will answer for my regiment/' he added, 
" against the Pretender, but not against the opposers of the Ex«* 
*' ciso." Tears came into the Queen's eyes, " Then,*' said she^ 
'* we must drop it (4) I " 

Sir Robert, on his part, smnmoned a meeting of his friends in 
the House of Commons, and requested their opinion. The gene- 
ral sentiment amongst them was still to persevere, tt was urged 
that all taxes were d>noxious, and that there would be an end of 
supplies if mobs were to control the legislature in the manner of 
raising them. Sir Robert, having heard every one first, declared 
how conscious he felt of having meant well) but that, in the pre- 
sent inflamed temper of the people, the act could not be carried 
into execution without an armed force ; and that he would never be 
the minister to enforce taxes at the expense of blood (5J I 

The voice of moderation having thus prevailed, when, on the 1 i th 
of April, there came on the order of the day for the second reading, 

(1) TIndal'fl HIrt. vol. vlll. p. 17J. (*) Maty'fl Life ot CheslerBeld, p. H*. 

(I) Th6 Tlntner and ToltaecoHitCs AdTooste, (B) Tfttt mmtlng is reoorded by the respMUbftl 

p. 1, authority of Mr. While, M. P. for Retford, a sup- 

(8) A Word to the Freeholders and Burgemes of porter of Sir Robert. (Coxe'» Wftlpole, Tol. i« 

flNit Brlt^ p. 49. On the Belgian Goofederatea p. kOk.) 
nick-named Lei GMetuo, see De Ttaon's History, 
lib. jX, v^. T. p. il«. «<l. 1734. 
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Walpole rose, and moved that it should be postponed for ^o 
months ; and Urns the whole measure was dropped. The Opposi- 
sition were scarcely satisfied with this hard- won yictory, and 
wished to reject the Bill with the brand of theur averrion np<Hi it; 
but the general sense of the House was so evidently against the 
suggestion, that it was not pressed, nor even openly proposed. 
Throughout England, however, the news was hailed with unmixed 
pleasure, and celebrated with national rejoicings. The Monu- 
ment was illuminated in London ; bonfires without number blazed 
through the country ; the Minister was, in many places, burnt in 
eiBgy amidst loud acclamations of the mob ; any of iiis friends that 
came in their way were rougMy handled ; and cockades were ea- 
gerly assumed with the inscription liberty, property, and no excise 1 
But amidst the general joy their ill-humour against the Minister 
gradually evaporated, or rather spent itself by its own force : and 
their loyalty was immediately afterwards confirmed and quickened 
by the welcome intelligence that the Princess Anne, the King's 
eldest daughter, was espoused to the young prince of Orange. 
Walpole congratulated himself on this new turn given to the public 
feeling, and determined to run no risk of stirring it once more 
against him. It was indeed his favourite maxim at all times, as 
his son assures us, quieta ne moyeas — a maxim bad under a bad 
constitution, but surely good under a good one — a maxim to be 
shunned at Milan, to be followed in London. When, in the next 
session, Pulteney insinuated that the Excise scheme was to be re- 
vived, ^' As to the wicked scheme," said Walpole, ^' as the honour- 
** able gentleman was pleased to call it, which he would persuade 
'* us is not yet laid aside, I, for my own part, can assure this 
** House I am not so mad as ever again to engage in any thing that 
*^ looks like an excise, though, in my own prfvate opinion, I still 
^^ think it was a sdieme that would have tended very mudi to the 
<< interests of the nation (1)." It is very remarkable, however, 
that, after his time, some of the least popular dauses of the Ex- 
cise scheme were enacted, and that there was no renewal of 
clamour, because there was a change of title. So Uttle do things 
weigh with the multitude, and names so much ! 

The conduct of Walpole in relinquishing, and declaring that he 
would never renew> his scheme, though it has not escaped censure 
in present times (2), seems, on the contrary, highly deserving of 
praise. It is true that he might still possess the power to carry 
the Bill by a small majority. Jt is true that the Bill would have 
been beneficial to the people. But to strive for the peq>le's good 
in the very face of all their wishes and opinions, is a policy doubt- 
ful even in despotic governments, but subversive of a free one.— 

(1) 94tl. MliL Tol. iz. p. IM. An attempt wa« bnt it seems to hare only foeeeeded te Londoi. 
nade tliat year to celebrate the annirersary or See Boyer's Pollt. Slate, vol. xItH. p. M7. 
flie lltb or April, wUb firesh bonflresand rejoicings, (8) Edinbnrrb Review. No. exrli. p. M. 
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The next step of Walpole, however, is by no means to be ap* 
proved. It was to seek oat, and to punish, the murmurs in his 
own Cabinet. Surely, having yielded to the repugnance of the na- 
tion, Walpole might have forgiven the repugnance of his colleagues. 
Was it just that vengeance ^ould survive when the scheme itself 
had fallen ; or was it wise to thrust out statesmen into opposition^ 
with the popular words no excise inscribed upon their banners ? 

M^lpole found that a knot of powerflil peers, holding oflBces 
under the Grown, had, some whispered, others openly avowed, 
their dislike to the Excise Bill. At their head was Chesterfield, 
who had greatly risen in public favour, from the skill and the suo 
cess of his Dutch negotiations. '^ I shall come over/' he writes 
fh)m the Hague, '' well prepared to suffer with patience, for I am 
'^now in the school of patience, here; and I find treating with 
^' about two hundred sovereigns of different tempers and profes- 
^' sions, is as laborious as treating with one fine woman, who is at 
^* least of two hundred minds in one day (i)!'' On his return, 
Chesterfield became Lord Steward of the Household, and in Par- 
liament, a frequent and admired speaker ; but did not display all 
the patience' he had promised, when he found the whole power of 
the state monopolised by Walpole. The excise scheme appeared 
a favourable opportunity for Chesterfield to claim a share. His 
three brothers in the House of Commons voted against the Bill, and 
some sarcasms upon it were ascribed to himself. Yet it was ge- 
nerally thought by the public that the Minister would scarcely 
choose to dismiss abruptly a man of so much ability and influence; 
and it was even doubted, whether the King's confidence in Wal- 
pole still stood unimpaired. The public was soon undeceived. 
The Bill had been dropped on the 11th of April ; on the 13th, as 
Chesterfield was going up the great staircase of St. James's Palace, 
he was stopped by an attendant, and summoned home to surrender 
the White Staff (2). At the same time were dismissed, as being 
leagued with him, Lord Clinton, a Lord of the Bedchamber, the 
Earl of Burlington, Captain of the Band of Pensioners, and three 
northern peers, who enjoyed lucrative sinecpres in Scotland, the 
Duke of Montrose, and the Earls of Marchmont and Stair. Nay, 
more ; the Doke of Bolton and Lord Cobham, holding not offices 
in the Court, but conunissions in the army, were deprived of their 
regiments on no other ground, and by an unjustifiable stretch of 
the prerogative. Thus was the King's unabated regard for his 
minister declared ; but thus also was the Opposition most strongly 
reinforced, and a new and real grievance afforded for their decla- 
mations. 

To stem in some degree the formidable attacks that might now 
be ^Lpected in the Upper House, Walpole determined to 3end 

(1) Lord Chesterfield to Dr. Arbuthnot, April SO. (2) Maty's Ufa, p. is$. 

1-781 1 from Dr. Hantcr*! MS. collection. 
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there two of his most eminent commoners, the Attorney and the 
Solicitor General. The former became Lord Chief Justice, with 
the title of Hardwiclte ; the latter, Lord Chancellor, with the title 
of Talbot. Of Lord Hardwicke I shall haye often to spealc hereaf* 
ter. Lord Talbot is less conspicuous in history, only because he 
was more brief in life ; he died, but three years afterwards, at the 
ag^e of fifty-two ; and, even amidst the strife of parties, was uni- 
versally lamented asi a man of the highest legal talents, of Irre- 
proachable character, and most winning gentleness of manners. 

The year 1733 is also remarkable for the kindling of a new war, 
in which, however, England took no part, and of which, therefore, 
a slight sketch will be sufficient for my object. Augustus the Se- 
cond, King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, having died in Fe- 
bruary, his kingdom was immediately exposed to the usual evils 
of an elective monarchy. One faction csdled to the throne King 
Stanislaus, who had already reigned over them; another pro^ 
daimed Augustus, son of the late sovereign. The former was 
supported by his son-in-law the King of France, the other by the 
Emperor Charles and the Czarina Anne of Russia. Stanislaus set 
out fifom France in disguise, attended only by a single officer, and, 
aflar a series of romantic adventures, arrived safe at Warsaw, and 
was again hailed the rightftQ King of Poland. He had certainly 
on his side the greater part of the nation; but a large Russian 
army entering Lithuania carried every thing in favour of his rival. 
Stanislaus was compelled to shut himself up in Dantzick, where he 
was besieged by the Russian and Saxcm troops, and from whence 
he made his escape with great difficulty, while the remainder of 
Poland submitting to the conqueror proclaimed King Augustus 
the Third. 

The Emperor had been withheld from taking any direct part in 
ilus struggle by the remonstrances of Walpole ; but, in spite of that 
prudent and pacific minister, he had so warmly, ttiough indirectly, 
befriended Augustus, as to become involved in a war with France 
and Spain. The great object, at this time, of the Queen of Spain 
(the King I need scarcely mention) was to obtain a crown for her 
son, Don Carlos. This young Prince was already Duke of Parma, 
having been brought over two years before, with the convoy of an 
English fleet, on the death of the last Duke ; and though his accesh 
sion was for some months delaiyed by the Duchess-Dowager decla- 
ring herself to be pregnant, she at length admitted her hopes to be 
groundless, and Dion Carlos was installed (1). It was now con- 
templated by the Spanish Court to seize this opportunity of making 
him King of Naples ; and Fleury having been reluctantly dravrn 
into hostilities, was induced to co-operate in this design. 

Spain and France, thus agreed, obtained the assistance of the 

(i) See Boyer*! PoUt..Sta(e, toI. iML pp. tti. and 407. The EailUi Admiral vas Sir Gtarlee wafer. 
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King of Sardinia at tlie very time when he was promising it at the 
Court of Vienna ; and their united armies, suddenly bursting into 
the Milanese, overran the whole of Austrian Lombardy (1). 
Charles, on his part, found himself almost without allies. Kussia, 
having secured her own objects, quietly withdrew from the quar- 
rel. Denmark was insignificant ; Holland timorous ; and the Go- 
vernment of England, embarrassed by the approach of a general 
election, was less than ever inclined to plunge into foreign war. 

Under these circumstances, the eampaign of 1734 
was any thing but favourable to Charles, either in 
Italy or on the Rhine. At the battle of La Grocetta, near Parma, 
the Austrians lost several thousand men, and their commander^ 
Count Mercy. A Spanish army assembling in Tuscany, under the 
Duke de Moatemar, marched, with Don Carlos to the conquest of 
Nicies, where the Imperial troops were too few for effectual re- 
sistance, and where the natives,* as usual, remained passive in the 
struggle* Mbntemar entered the capital without striking a blow, 
and afterwards completed his conquest by a victory at Bitonto; 
near Bari. Capua and Gaeta, into which the best Austrian troops 
had thrown themselves, surrendered to him after a protracted 
siege; Sicily, almost without opposition, yielded to his arms, and 
the young Spanish Prince was crowned King, under the title of 
Charles the Third— the same with which, on the death of his bro^ 
ther, in 1759, he succeeded to the throne of Spain (2). 

On the Rhine, the Emperor had called from his retirement, and 
placed at the head of his army, that great General who had already 
humbled France and rivaUed Marlborough. But even the genius 
of Eugene could not cope with the superior numbers opposed to 
him. He saw the French, who had crossed the Rhine under Mar- 
shal Berwick, invest and attack Philipsburg without being able 
to make an effort for its relief. The siege was still proceeding 
wlieti the French sustained a loss which the gain of no fortress could 
ccHnpeBsate,-«^their illustrious commander, Berwick, was killed by 
a cannon-ball. He died at nearly the same place, and in nearly 
the same manner, as the instructor in arms of bis father, Marshall 
Turenne* **I have seen at a distance," says Montesquieu, "in 
*' the works of Plutarch, what great men were, in Marshal Ber- 
" wick I have seen what they are! " He left, indeed, behind him 
a most brilliant military reputation ; and though his whole career 
was passed in the service of France, yet may England, as his birth- 
place, and as his father's Idngdom, daim some share of his glbry 
as hers, and while she deplores the defeat of her arms at Almanza, 
proudly remember that the blow was struck by an English hand ! 



(1) Muratori, Annal. d'ltal. rol. xll. p. 189. " gW Itallanl, ed anche molto Tedeschl si arrola- 

f8) Muratori, Annal. d'llal. vol. xii. pp. 205— S09. rono nell' esercHo Spa^uolo." See also Campo 

He adds, *' Fra tantl soldati fatti prigionleri nei RajsoComent.TOl. ii. pp. 66—116. 

*' Regni di NapoU e Sicilia, la maggior parte de ' 
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Berwick was 64 at the period of his death. Of late years he had 
wholly detached him$clf from the interest of his brother, tiie Pre- 
tender, who, so early as 1715, had been weak enough to treat him 
with coldness and suspicion (1). In 1727 he had even hinted to 
the English ambassador his wish to visit England and pay his re- 
spects to George the First (2) , but the visit was never paid. He al- 
ways remained, however, the warm friend and patron of the exiled 
Irishmen who had entered the French service. Once it is record- 
ed of him, that Loui$ the Fourteenth having become weary of his 
applications for his countrymen, and saying, ^' I have more iron- 
' ' ble with that Irish Legion than with all the armies of France ! '' <— 
*^ Sir,'^ immediately answered Berwick, ^' your enemies make the 
^* very same complaint (3)." 

Berwick was succeeded in his command by the Marquis d'Asfeld, 
the same who had formerly served under him in Spain, and had 
there displayed two qualities not often iound together, great cou- 
rage and great cruelty (4). Philipsburg was taken ; but the skiil 
of Eugene curbed any further progress, and he ended the cam- 
paign in safety at last, if hot in triumph. This was almost his last 
military seryice : he died at Vienna two years afterwards, full of 
years and of honours (5). 

The state of foreign afiTairs, and the '^ lamentable and calami- 
** tons situation," for so it was termed^ '^ of England (6)," were 
a fruitful theme of declamation when Parliament again met in Janu- 
ary, 1734. it was the last session under the Septennial Act, and the 
patriots accordingly strained every nerve to gain the popular favour, 
and to heap imputations upon their adv^saries. From external 
policy they passed to events at home ; they endeavoured to revive the 
clamours about the Excise, and justly inveighed against the tyran- 
nical dismissal of the Duke of Bolton and Lord Gobham from their 
regiments. It was in allusion to them that Lord Morpeth, in eom- 
mittee on the Mutiny Bill, brought forward a motion ** For the 
^' better securing the Constitution, to prevent officers, not' above 
^^ the rank of Colonels, from being removed uidess by a Court 
^^ Martial or by address of either House of Parliament." A 
warm debate ensued, maintained withespecial ability by Pulteney. 
** We know," said he, " that the late King .William was once ap- 
*' plied to by some of his ministers to remove an officer of his army 
** because of a vote he had given in this House, but that Prince, 
^' like a great and wise King, answered : — I suppose the gentleman 
'^ voted according to what appeared to him just and right at that 

(1) AppeadU, vol. U. ^ ** his chanUier this mornlngt tber found him o^' 

(i) Horace Walpole to the Dake of Newcastle, " tingnlshed In his bed like a taper. He dined 

April 28. 1727. Goxo'8 Lord Walpole of Wol- " yesterday as usual, and played cards at nlpht 

terton. " with his ordinary company." Mr. Rohlnson to 

(3) See WeUo Tone's Life. yol. U. p. 574. Ame- Lord Harrington, April 81. 1787. Coxe's Hoasa of 
ricaned. Austria. 

(4) San Phcli[)e Coment. vol. i. p. 366. (6) Pulteney's Speech, Jaonary S3. VV*- 
, ii) " When Prince fingeqe'it servanM weat ioto 
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*' time; I know him to be a brave and a good officer, and one wbo 
^' has always done his duty in his military capacity ; I have no- 
*' thing to do with his behaviour in Parliament, and therefore will 
'' not remove him from his command in the army.— -His late Ma- 
'' je^ty was so sensible of the necessity of what is now proposed, 
^' that he approved of a bill of this very nature; the biU was ac- 
" taally drawn up, and was to have been brought into the other 
'< House by the late Earl Stanhope : this I know to be true. I 
'' do not know how it was prevented, but I' know that his late 
*' Majesty cheerfully gave his consent for the bringing it into 
** Parliament (1)." Yet neither the eloquence of Pulteney as a 
speaker, nor his authority as the late Secretary at War, could 
prevail ; so far from it that he and his Qarty thought it prudent to 
shrink from a division. 

In the Lords, a Bill for the same object was brought in by Marl- 
borough, a great name on all questions, but especially on such as 
this. The young Duke of Marlborough was the young Earl of 
Sunderland, and had succeeded to the former title, according to 
the limitations of the patent, in 1733, on the death of Marlbo- 
rough's eldest daughter, Lady Gk)dolphin (2). A most brilliant 
speech for the BiU was made by Chesterfield, and ** the House," 
says a contemporary, *' was charmed but not coiivinced (3) ; for, 
'' on dividing, 49 Peers present voted for the motion, but 78 against 
' ^ it.'' The Duke of Argy le, who supported the ministry, reflected 
with much severity on the Duke of Bk)lton's want of service ; ^' it 
*^ is true," said he, ^ ' there have been two Lords renioved, but only 
" one soldier!" 

But the great onset of the patriots was made for tiie repeal of 
the Septennial Act, a question well fitted to embanrass the Minister 
and please the mob, and which would have been urged at an ear- 
lier period had it not threatened a breach between the Tories and 
the Whigs in opposition. Many of the latter— Pulteney above all 
—-had supported the Septennial Act in 1716, and were nnvrilling 
to incur the charge of inconsistency by now demanding its repeal. 
The skill of Bolingbroke, however, discerned the value of this topic 
as an engine of faction, and surmounted every obstacle to its im- 
mediate application : he urged Sir William Wyndham and his 
party to persist ; he used his own influence and theirs over Pulte- 
ney, and at length prevailed. In fact, though Bolingbroke seldom 
comes before the hislorian at this period — though his persuasive 
voice was hushed in the senate— though his powerful pen was 
veiled beneath another name— yet his was the hand, mighty though 
unseen, which directed ail the secret springs of Opposition^ and 

(1) Pari HUt vol. Ix. p. 81». old Bncliegg Sarah, pointing lo him one day, " is 

(2)Coxe'» Marlborough, vol. vl. p. 890. The •' the fox that has stolen my goose!" H. Wal- 

yonngDnke afterwards joined the Goart party at pole's Works, vol. iv. p. 315. 

the perspa$iQii of Henry Fox. •♦ There," said the (8) Tlodal's HUt. vol vUi. p. m. 
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moTed the poUticsd puppets, to bis wiH. Nor let us condemn them. 
So eloquent his language/ that il almost wins us to his sentiments. 
When he thunders against *^ all standii^ armies, for whatsoever 
'^ purpose instituted, or in whatsoever habitclothed — those casuists 
'^ in red who, having swords by their sides, are able at once to cut 
'^ those Gordian knots which others must untie by degrees (1)"— 
who would still remembor the necessit;|r of national defence? Or 
who would suspect the many frailties of one who declares ^^ no life 
^^ should admit the abuse of pleasures ; the least are consistent with 
'*• a oonsiant discharge of our public duty, the greatest arise from 
'*it(2)r' 

The attack on the Septennial Act took place on the 13th orMarcb, 
being moved by Mr. Broqpiley, son of the Secretary of State under 
Queen Anne, and seconded by Sir John St. Aubyn. The Whigs, 
in general, shrunk from speaking on this question, and even Pul- 
teney was short and embarrassed. But the harangue of Wyndham 
was applauded, and not undeservedly, as a masterpiece of elo- 
quence and energy, and could only be rivalled hy the splendid re- 
ply of Walpole which concluded the debate. I shall not weary the 
reader with any quotation of arguments which he may still so of 
ten hear rercchoed from the hustings or the House ; I shall merely 
(^serve, that a large minority (184 against 247) supported the 
repeal of the act, and that Walpole, stung by the many taunts and 
insinuatioiis thrown out against him, retorted in his speech with 
inOnite spirit and readiness ; and denounced Bolingbroke, in no 
very covert terms^ as the real head of the faction leagued against 
him. ^^ When gentlemen talk so much of wicked ministers--do- 
**' mineering ministers-r-ministers pluming themselves in defiances 
^^ -HDoinisters abandoned by all sense of virtue or honour-mother 
^^ genflemen may, I am sure, with equal right, and I think more 
*^ justly, speak of anti-ministers and mock-patriots, who never 
^' had eithcir virtue or honour, and are actuated only by motives 

^^ ot envy and resentment Let me, too, suppose an aatl- 

^^ minister who thinks himself a person of so great and exten- 
^^ sive parts, and so many eminent qualifications, that he looks 
^' xxpcm himself as the only person in the kingdom capable io 
^^ conduct the public aflTairs, and therefore christening every other 
^^ gent,leman who has the honour to be employed by the name 
^^ of Blunderer! Suppose this fine gentleman lucky enough to 
^^ have gained over to his party some persons really of fine parts, 
^^ of ancient families, and of great fortunes ; and others of des- 
^^perate views, arising from disappointed and malicious hearts; 
*^ all these gentlemen, with respect to their political behaviour, 
** moved by him, and by him solely, all they say, either in private 
" or public, being only a repetition of the words fie has put into 

(1) 01dc&stle*« Remarks on the HUtory of Soglaad, Letter 8. (2) Oa the Spirit of Patrtotism 
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'' their moaths, and a spitting out that venom ^riiicti iie has in- 
^' fused into them; and yet we may suppose this leader not really 
'^ liked by any, even of those who so blindly follow him, and 
^* hated by all the rest of manldnd. We will suppose this anti- 
'^ minister to be in a coontry where he really ought not to be, 
^^and where he could not have been but by the effect of too 
^^ much goodness and mercy, yet endeayouring, with all his might 
^^ and all his art, to destroy the fountain from whence that mercy 
'^ flowed. In tUat country, suppose him continually contracting 
^^ friendships and familiarities with theambassad(»rs of those Princes 
'^ who, at the time, happen to be most at enmity with his own ; 
^' and if, at any time, it should happen to be for the interest of 
^^ any ct those foreign ministers to have a secret revealed to them, 
^' which might be highly prejudicial to his native countcy, sup- 
'' pose this Cweign minister applying to him, and be answ^ing, 
'* I will get it you; tdl me but what you want, I will endeavour 
'' to procure it for you; upw this he puts a speech or two in 
*' the mouth of some of his creatures, 6r new converts, and 

'* what he wants is moved for in Parliament Let us farther 

" suppose this anti-minister to have travelled, and at every Court 
^^ where be was thinking himself the greatest minister, and 
^ ^ making it his trade to reveal the secrets of every Court where 
^ ^ he had before been, void of all faith or honour, and betraying 
^^ every master he ever served!"— How must Pulteney and 
Wyndham have quailed before this terrible invective! How must 
it have wrung the haughty soul of St. John ! 

These Parliamentary skirmishes were the precursors of the 
great Electoral battle. It was fought, in little more than a month 
afterwards, with the utmost acrimimy on both sides. Sir Robert 
himself made great exertions, and is said, on very good autho- 
rity (his friend Mr. Etough's), to have spent no less than 60^000/. 
from his private fortune, winch by this time had far outgrown 
its origind bounds of 2000/. a year. Still more active, if pos- 
sible, were the Opposition ; they felt sanguine of a majority in 
their favour, while Walpolc, on die other hand, expected his 
former numbers. Neither party succeeded altogether to their 
wish ; a majority was obtained for the Minister, but by no means 
so large as at the last election. He still maintained his popula- 
rity in many places, his influence in many others ; but ' the tide 
was every where upon the ebb, and in several counties flowed 
against him. The Excise scheme still rankled in many minds; 
the standing army, or the Septennial Act, served likewise for a 
popular cry ; and ttie peace of England, while all was war upon 
the Continent, instead of being hailed with praise, was branded 
as *' tame tranquillity ; " as an infamous dereliction of our old allies. 
In Scotland, Walpole's chief manager, Lord Isla, had become dis- 
liked, and several, even of the Whigs, joined in a complaint of 
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undae inflaence in the electicAi of the Sixteen Peers. ^^On the 
''whole," writes Newcastle, ** our Parliament is, I think, a good 
'' one ; but by no means such a one as the Queen and Sir Robert 
** imagine. It will require great care, attention, and management, 
'' to set out right, and to keep people in good humour (i)/' 

1785 ^^^ "svhen the new parliament met, in January, 1 735, 

it appeared that the majority, though smaller, was 
quite as sure and steady as before ; and the Opposition, after a few 
trials, lost hope and courage, and for a while again flagged in their 
exertions. The chief sign of their despondency, at this period, 
was the resdution of BoUngbroke to withdraw from England — a 
resolution which Mr. Goxe, without any proof, and, as I think, 
without any probability, ascribes to the philippic of Walpole (2). 
The speech of the Minister, be it observed, was delivered a year 
before the departure of his rival. But the fiery and restless spirit 
of St. John had long pined at playing an inferior part—at being 
shut out from the great Parliamentary arenai— at merely writing 
where he should have spoken, and advising what he ought to have 
achieved. Till lately he had been buoyed up with visions of vic- 
tory, and. was willing to labour and to bear; but now the result 
of Uie general election dashed his hopes from the people, while the 
retirement of Lady Suffolk, at nearly the same moment, destroyed 
his expectations from the Court. Under. these circumstances, 
veiling his mortification under the name of philosophy, he sought 
the delicious retreat of Chanteloup, in Touraine (3), and the en- 
joyment of literary leisure. " My pafft is over,'' said he, " and 
'' he who remains on the stage after his part is over deserves to 
'' be hissed off. .... I thought it my duty not to decline the service 
*' of my party till the party itself either succeeded or despaired of 
^^ success. It is a satisfaction to me^ that I have fulfilled this duty, 
^^ and had my share in the last struggle that will be made, perhaps, 

'' to preserve a Constitution which is almost destroyed I fear 

^^ nothing from those I have exposed ; I ask nothing from those I 
** have served (4)." 

Yet although the motives I have mentioned for Bolingbroke's 
departure seem fully sufficient to account for it, there is reason to 
suspect that they were not the only ones. We have vague hints 
of some disagreement between him and Pulteney, who, it is said, 
advised him to withdraw for the good of their party. It is not 
improbable that the cabals with foreign ministers^ in whkh Bo- 

^ (1) Diik« of Newoaiitle to Horace Walpole, May whfcb might have been applied to Bollngbroke 

M. 1784. more Justly than to Chotoenl.— BolInKbroke had 

(S) Memoirs, p. 4M. also another smaller Chdteau near Fontalnebleav, 

C3) Chantelonp was hnllt hy Anblgny.theCaTon- of which a most spirited description Is given by 

rite of Prlnoess Orsini, nnder her directions, and the accomplished and high-minded antbor of Tre- 

with a Tlew to her fntnre residence. (St. Simon, matne. (De Yere, toI. iii. p. 188— a06.) 

llem.Tol. X, p. 97. ed. 1829.) DeliUe calls it In (♦) To Sir William Wyndham,No»emJ)er»n». 

Les JarditUy January 8. and February 20. 1736. 
*'■ Chantelonp, fier enoor de re;ill de son maitre ! " 
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liDgbroke had engaged, and to which Walpole had alluded, may 
have been pushed so far as, at lengthy to disgust the Whigs in op- 
position, and tarn them from their plotting leader. A letter, sooA 
afterwards, from Swift to Pope, might have thrown great light on 
tliese suspicions ; but it has been suppressed in the correspondence, 
and is only known to us by Pope's reply (1). Bolingbroke him- 
self, in a letter of 1739, aUudes to some persons in opposition, 
who ** think, my name, and, much more, my presence, in Eng> 
'' land, when*I am there, does them mischief f2)/' Writing to the 
same person, seven years later, he not very consistently indulges 
in an empty boast, that he did not leave England till his friends 
had some schemes in contemplation in which he would hot join (3). 
It may, perhaps, havesom^ bearing to this subject, that we Ond 
Pulteney about the same time, or soon afterwards, much depressed 
in spirits, and seeming to make advances to the Walpoles. The 
day before the'ilouse rose, some remarkable civilities passed be- 
tween him and Sir Robert ; and proceeding on a journey to the 
Hague, he sent a message to Horace, who, in consequence, came 
to see him, and was very cordially received. ^^I ende^avour- 
'* ed," says Horace, '* to be easy and cheerful, and to make 
** him so*; but his constant complaints was lowness of spirits, and, 
''in my opinion, he is rather dead-hearted than sick in body; 
*' and, in other respects, had a stranger come into the. room, he 
*' would have thought we had never been otherwise than good 
^' friends (4).'' Be this as it may, the Parliamentary warfare be- 
tween them was certainly waged as fiercely as ever in^be ensuing 
sessions. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



While such was the tranquillity in England, the hostilities 
abroad were dwindling into negotiations. The Emperor, cha- 
grined at his losses, and foreseeing only fresh disasters should he 
continue to stand alone, made every effort to draw the Dutch and 
the English into his quarrel. He alleged poisitive engagements ; 
he pleaded for the l)2dance of power; entreaties^ remonstrances, 
and threats were all tried in turn ; he even menaced, unless he 
received some succours, to withdraw his troops from ttie Nether- 

(1) Pope to Swift, AngQst 17. 1786. The close (S) Harchmont Papers, toI. II. p. 800. See alio 

eoflBecUon of BolinSbroke and the other opposl- some acnte observations In the Quarterly Rerlew, 

tion chiefs at this time with Srederioli Prince of No. criii. p. 886. 

Wales, and their great hopes from him,'' se«n In- (4) Sir R. Walpole to Horace, May S8. Horace 

compatible with any Jacobite design. to Sir Robert, Jane 10. 1799. Coxe's Walpole, 

(I] Marchnioni P«peis» toI U. p. 179. toI. ill. 
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lands, and cede that country to the Fr^M^h. It ntay be diserted, 
that even 50 early as 1714, Prince Eugene declardl to Stanhope 
that Austria looked upon the Netherlands as only a use^ drain, 
and accepted than rather for the sake <rf her allies than for her 
own (1) : buty in fact, during the whole at that century^ these pro- 
vinces were a constant source of uneasiness, vexatiOD, and ead>ar- 
rassment to the Maritime Powers. Lord Chesterfield was, I believe, 
the first statesman who formed the plan to revive, as he termed 
it, the Duchy of Burgundy $ that is, to unite H<dland and Belgium, 
so as to construct a powerful and independent^ barrio agaaist 
France. To this idea he alludes in one of his private letters, just 
afler resigning the Seals (2). It has since been carried into execu'^ 
tion, under very favourable auspices, by the Congress of Vienna. 
Yet, above a ceatury before^ the genius of MarUxvougb could 
discern and declare the fatal obstacle which has lately marred and 
defeated that promising measure -, md he writes to Lord Godolphin, 
from Flanders: ^^ Not only the towns, but the people, of this conn- 
''try hate the Dutch (3)/' 

Another hope of the Emperor was founded, as in 1726^ on divi- 
sions in England. He knew that the King himself, and a section 
of the Cabinet, headed by Harrington, were inclined to grant him 
assistance, though not desiring, or not daring, to offpose the ascen- 
dency of Walpole ) he expected toiiMluce this party to join the Op- 
position, and thus to overthrow the all-powerful Prime Minister. 
For this negotiation be availed himself c^T one Abbe Strickland, an 
unprinci|Aea adventurer, who had intrigued for the Jacobites and 
against the Jacobites, and been alternately a spy of the Pretender, 
and of the English Government. In some of his juggling he had 
caught for himself the Bishoprick of Namur ; and he had even 
some hopes of attaining a Cardinal's hat ; but in this new enter- 
prise he reaped neither profit nor fame (4) . Arriving in England 
under a false name, he had, indeed, a secret conference with Lord 
Harrington, and a gracious reception from the King and Queen ; 
but no sooner had his real objects been developed, than Walpole 
stood forth, and scattered these cabals with a word. At his de- 
sire the intriguitig emissary was civilly dismissed frcmi England^ 
and Queen Caroline wrote to the Empress, contradicting the erro- 
neous reports of Strickland, and positively declaring, tliat England 
would not engage in the war. 

Thus disappointed in all his flattering hopes, the Emperor at 
length, however reluctantly, consented to treat of peace under the 
mediation of the Alaritime Powers. A plan of pacification was 
accordingly framed and proffered, with an armistice, to the seve- 

(1) Appendix, Tol. U. pOMibly send guoh a penon with fetoMmmtaloM, 

(8) To Mr. Dayrolles, September S8. 1748. ttnt the Conat aaswentf, '* Que TOol«»'Toas qav 

(3) To Lord Godolpbiu, December 6. 1708. " 1'ob fosse ? Qoand ;on est prtt it ae sorer on 

(4) Mr. Robinson, ibeEoglish minister at Vienna,, "s'attaehea tonti" Kr. RoblnsM to H. Wal- 
vked Count Tarooca bow tbe Emperor, coald pole.MoTeiiUi«rl9.t7a^(<2«M!|Wllf«li,TOl.|tU.j 
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ral sovereigns at war. There being very skilfbl diplomatists on 
both sides, not a single point or punctilio was omitted, and the 
negotiation was spun out to an almost interminable length with 
fornoi and cavils. Yet the principal articks were early agreed 
upon I and, when finally matured into a treaty, were as follows: 
—Naples and Sicily were to remain to Don Carlos ,* on the other 
hand, he was to resign the possession of Parma, and the reversion 
to Tnscany. Augustus was acknowledged King of Poland. Sta- 
oisbias was to retain the Royal title, and to be put in immediate 
possesBioD of the Duchy of Lorraine, which, after his decease, 
should revolve to the drown of France. It was to Francis, the 
young Duke of Lorraine, that the Emperor was giving in mar* 
riage his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, the heh*ess of his states 
under the Pragmatic Sancticm ,- yet it was not easy to persuade this 
young Prince to surrender his paternal dominions, the equivalent 
stipulated for them beit^ only eventual and contingent, namely, 
the succession to Tuscany in the place (tf Don Carlos. How^ver^ 
the authority oC the Emperor (I) and a pension from France over- 
came Ui unwillingness, and his conscint became cordial before the 
final rignatures by the death of the old Grand Duke of Tuscany, . 
the last of Ike Medicni, in 1737, when Francis was immediately 
admitted as^ bis heir. France and Sardinia gave their guarantee to 
tte Pragraatle Sanetion, and the latter obtained Novarra, Tortona, 
and other neighbouring districts. Thus was the war concluded, 
and tbna did France oblaiii, from the pacific Fleury, the province 
of LomAie ; a richer prize than had ever crowned the aspiring 
geniua cf Richelieu, or the carafty refinements of Mazarin. Eng- 
land should, perhaps, hove viewed with Jealousy this aggrandise- 
ment of her powerful neighbour, yet, unless she had herself em- 
backed in war, could scarcely have prevented it ; and so favourable 
were the terms of the prdiminaries generally thought, that even 
Boling^roke is said to have er&daimed, ^' If the English ministers 
" had any hand in it, they are wiser than I thought them ; and if 
'* not, they «re ludcfer than they deserve to be (S). '' 

In anolher foreign quarrel, at the same time, England was more 
actively concerned. The servants of the Portuguese Minister at 
Madrid being accused of having rescued a criminal from justice, 
were themselves arrested and carried to prison. Complaints w^re 
made on both sides ; redress was given on neither. The di|^ttm- 
tisls an took fire at this insult on one of their own order, and were 
eager to prosecute this important quarrel, both by memorials and 
by armies, to the last Arof of their own ink and of others' blood. 
Oneof theim, Senhor Azevedo, hastened over to Eng^d to claim 



(t>The fafonMe minister Barteiistetii MM tte (t) Lortf Heney to B. Wnlpoto, lanvsry '• 1796. 
Diike plainly before the marrtsge^' MoBseiniettr, (Coxe's W«lpol«.) 
"polBt «e oeMloB, petal tf Ai*1iI«m1i«m« ! " 
(COM's Bouse o( Awtrtft, toI. ilL p. aet) 
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saccoar for the King his master, under the Treaty of Alliance, 
and a war seemed flxed and anayoidable. Bat the prodeace of 
Walpolc warded off the blow ; he sent a fleet of twenty-fiye ships 
of the line to the Tagos, mider Sir John Norris, hat gave him co- 
ders to act only defensively, and to urge moderation and f<Hi>ear- 
ance on the Cabinet of Lisbon. At the same time, the saiKiig of 
^' so terrible a fleet, '' as Cardinal Fleury called it (1), piodaced a 
strong efiect, both at Paris and Madrid ; the French exerted all 
their influence in Spain to prevent a collision ; and at length, 
under the parcific mediation of Fleury and Walpole, harmony was 
restored between the two Peninsular Courts. 

^^^ In all these foreign negotiations the English mim's* 

ters found in Fleury the same judicious and concilia- 
tory, though sometimes a little timid, temper. They were abo 
much assisted by the close frienddiip of Baron Gedda, the Swedish 
ambassador at Paris. But the case was far otherwise with M, de 
Ghauvelin» the Frendi Secretary of state, who laboured on every 
occasion to thwart the English coundis, and to exasperate the Car- 
dinal against them. He seems to have inherited ttie old maxims 
of Louis the Fourteenth f and was even engaged in a secret corres- 
pondence with the Pretender, as his own carelessness {Hroved; for 
having, on one occasion, some papers to put into the hands of tbe 
English ambassador, he added, by mistake, one of James's letters 
to himself, which Lord Waldegrave immediately despatched by a 
messenger to England (2). Walpole had endeavoured to treat Um 
in what might then perhaps, be termed a Parliamentary manner. 
He bad instructed Lord Wald^ave to seize any favourable op- 
portunity to offer him a bribe— a good round sum, he said,— ^^ a 
compliment on the new year"— and not less than 50002. or 1 0,000i., 
so as to secure his future friendship (3). But it appears that Chan- 
velin, though he showed some incliiiation to this disgraceful pro- 
posal, did not finally close with it, and became more than ever a 
declared enemy of England. Under these circumstances, Walpde 
availed himself of a secret corresp(mdence which he hadopened with 
Cardinal Fleury, to point out the animosity of Chauvelin, and its bad 
effects on the harmony between the two countries ; and it was pro- 
bably, in a great measure, to his remonstrances that we may ascribe 
the dismissalof Chauvelin, which occurred a few months afterwards. 
In England, the session of 1736 is chiefly remarkable for an 
attempt in behalf of the Dissenters, and for the passing^ of the 
Gin and Mortmain Acts. — ^I have already related the endea- 
vours of Stanhope, in 1719, to include the Test Act in his 
measure of relief to the Protestant Dissenters, and how long 
he had struggled against the suggestion of ^'a more favourable 

(1) Earl WaldegrtTe to the Dvke of Newcastle. (S) Sir Robert Walpole to Earl Waldegrave 

Jnne 1. 1785. (Coxe*s Walpole.) Janoary 1. 1796. He shrewdlr obMrres, that 

(s) Earl WaldegraTe to the Dofce o( Mewcotte, 8000^, makes a giett niUDher of Fitnoh ecowoit 
October 11. 1786. 
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oppofrtunity (1). " This more favourable opportunity had ever 
since been held oat to| them by Walpole, in appealing to their 
patience ; hot, like the horizon, it seemed to recede as they ad- 
vanced. They had given the Minister their zealous support ; in 
the elections of 1734, for example, they had issued several Decla- 
rations, pledging themselves to vote for his candidates (2) ; and 
they had done so the more ostentatiously, as hoping to establish a 
claim to his future favour. Yet they still found Sir Robert immov- 
able. Still did he reply to tiieir deputations, that the time was 
not yet come. '^ You have so repeatedly returned us this an- 
'^ swer," at last said Dr. Chandler, ^' that I trust you will give me 
" leave to ask you when the time will come? " -r-*' If you require 
^* a specific answer," said the Minister, provoked into sudden 
frankness, " I will give it you in one word— Never (3) ! " Thus 
disappointed in the government, the Dissenters begejk to court 
the Opposition, and, in 1736, induced Mr. Plumer to bring for- 
ward a motion for the repeal of the obnoxious statute. Sir Robert 
was much embarrassed, wishing neither to forfeit their support 
nor that of the Church ; but at length, after a wavering and evasive 
speech, voted against them, in a majority of 251 against 123. For 
this conduct, Walpole has been severely censured; yet in justice 
to him, we should, perhaps, reflect, whether his ministerial power, 
great as it was, really suflBced to overthrow what most of the 
Churchmen of the time, however erroneously, respected as one 
of their principal bulwarks ; whether, if not, it could be his duty 
to plunge, at all hazards, into a hopeless contest ; and whether the 
Dissenters would not have acted far better, both for themselves 
and for their friends, had they shunned a struggle which afforded 
no chances of success, and which only retarded the march of their 
cause in popular opinion. 

As a counterpoise to his vote on this occasion, Walpole gave his 
support to a Bill for the relief of Quakers in the recovery of tithes. 
The object was to render the proceedings against them less long 
and costly, and the Bill passed the House of Commons ; but how- 
ever well designed, it appears to have been loosely and hastily 
drawn. In the other House, both the Chancellor and Chief Justice 
( Lords Talbot and Hardwicke) pointed out its defects and opposed 
it, and under their guidance was the measure rejected. Walpole 
was much irritated at this failure, even on personal grounds, the 
Quakers in Norfolk being very numerous, and having always 
assisted him in his elections. His resentment was levelled espe- 
cially against Gibson, Bishop of London , who had prevailed upon 
his Right Reverend brethen to declare against the measure, and 
who, in consequence, lost what he had hitherto enjoyed-^the chief 

<l) Sm 9uprd, p. S17. ' (8) See Coxe*8 Lire, p. 608. No date Is aisisaed 

(>) Heifer's PdUlcel Stale, vol. xlvll. pp. SSt, to tUsaneedote ; butit most bare happeaedeldier 
and 496. in I7t6 or 17S». 

H. ?6 
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cQnfidencc of the minister in all ccelesiastical affairs (1). Gibson 
was a prelate of eminent learning and talents^ and so we]l known 
to be intended for the Primacy, on the next occasion, that Whiston 
used to call him the heir apparent to the See of Canterbury. But 
on the death of Ardibisfaop Wake, the minister had not f(H^otten 
or foi^ven the opposition to the Quaker's Tithe Billy and the 
racant dignity was conferred on Bishop Potter. 

The Mortmain Act was a measure of which the neeessity has 
often been proved in Roman Catholic countries, and seldom denied 
in ours : yet within the last hundred years we have seen but little 
cause to dread the excess of posthnnious charity ; and perhaps It 
might be said, that whenever the state of public fedmg allows a 
m(»>tmain law lo be enadsed, the same state of pid)lic feeling 
renders it unnecessary (2). 

The Gin Act was not a ministerial measure, but proceeded from 
the bettev(4ent mws of Sn* Joseph Jekyll. fimnkenness, a vice 
which seems to strike deeper root than any otha* in uneducated 
minds, had gneatly augmented, especially in London, during the 
late years of peace and prosperity, bi this sei^ion, tiie justices ot 
Middlesex thought it their duty to present a joint petition to the 
House of Commons on this subj^t, stating that the evil had grown 
to an alarmitig pitch; ^'that the constant and excessive use of 
^ ^ Geneva had already destroyed thousands of His Majesty's subjects, 
^ ' and rendered great numbers of others unfit for useful labour and 

service, debauching at the same time their morsis^ and driving 

them into all manner of vice and wickedness ; and that this per- 

^' nicious liquor was then sold, not oidy by the distillers smdG^va 
"shops, but by many other persons of infierior trades, by whicA 
^' means, journeymen, apprentices, and servants, were drawn in 
" to taste, and by degrees to like, approve, and immoderately to 
"drink thereof." This petition having first been ref^red to a 
GoDomitteey Sir Joseph Jekyll proposed iolay on gin, and other spiri- 
tuous liquors, a tax so heavy as to amount to a prohibition for the 
lower classes, namely, a duty of 20s. on each gallon sold by retail, 
and 50/. yearly for a licence to every retailer. Neither Pulteney 
nor Walpole approved of the scfa^ne ; the former complained of 
the invidious distinction between the poor and rich : the latter 
foresaw that such exorbitant duties had a tendency to defeat them- 
selves, and to encourage smuggling and fraud. Sir Rob^t made, 
however^ no opposition to the pas«ng of the Bill, merely predict- 
ing that bis successors would be obliged to modify it, and providing 
that the Civil list should not lose in consequence. It was to the 
Civil list that the s»nall duties hitherto levied had bdonged, to tJhie 
amount of above 70,000^ yearty ; and this sumSir R<dl>ert (voposed 

(1) AeooMing to Mr. Btoagb, Sir Bobert was " Pope he is! '^ sold Walpole. (Coxe'l Life.^TO. ) 
once reproached in conrersatf 911 witbgiTiiis€Q>- (s)See Blackitone'f CommoBlaflw, Tol. U. p. 
son the anthorlty of a Pope. *« Anda verf fooA 97S. ed. 18S6. 
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should be granted to the King in compensation of the loss from 
the greatly reduced consumption of spirituous liquors. This 
clause, just and reasonable as it seems, was not carried without 
much altercation and^difficulty in the House, or great clamour out 
of doors. To the lower classes the measure was already most 
unwelcome : and it was now exclaimed, that Walpole was ready to 
sell the comfort of the people to the highest bidder, and indififerent 
who might suffer so that the Revenue did not ! 

This busy Session having dosed in May, the £ing proceeded to 
visit bis Gmnan dominions, as he had likewise done in the pre- 
ceding year, taking with him Horace Walpole as a deputy Secretary 
of State, and leaving the Queen as Regent in England. During 
his absence, the tranquillity which England had now enjoyed for 
so many years was slightly ruffled. A great number of poor Irish 
having come over in the summer, not merely w(Nrked at the hay and 
corn harvest as was usual, but engaged themselves at the Spital- 
fields' looms at two thirds of the ordinary wages. The weava;^, 
thus thrown out of enqdoyment, raised riots on several mg^ts, and 
attacked a public house where the Irish resorted (1). Similar 
riots seemed impending ^out Michaelmas Day, when the new 
Gin Act was to come into operation. Some Jacobites hoped to 
avail themselves of the popjjj^r ferment for their own ends, and had 
planned that gin and sftong waters should for two evenings be 
given without payment to the mob^ and the latter thus spurred to 
any violence which their leaders might direct. Circular letters 
had been sent, and the watchword fixed — ^^ Sir Robert and 
*'Sfr Joseph (2)/' But the prudence of Walpole on both these 
occasions happHy checked these ri^ts^^ithout bloodshed or injury 
or danger. 

A riot at Edinburgh ( the celebrated Porteous Mob) was more 
singular in its origin and m^re serious in its consequences. Some 
years back, the real evepts might have excited int^est : but the 
wand of an Enchanter is now waved ov«r us ; we feel the spell of 
the greatest writer that the world has yet seen in one department, 
or Scotland yet produced in any. How dull and lifeless will not the 
trne facts appear when no longer embellished by the touching isor- 
rows of Effie or the heroic virtue of Jeanie Deans! But let me 
proceed with the cold reality. Two noted smugglers from Fife, 
named Wilson and Roberston, being condemned to death for a 
robbery, were imprisoned together in the Tolboofli at Edinburgh, 
when they devised a plan of escape. They procured a file, with 
which they rid themselves of their irons and cut through the window 
bar; but Wilson insisted on making the first attempt^ and being a 
man of unwieldy size, though of powerful strength, he stuck fast in 
the gap, and could neither advance nor retire. Next morning the 

(1) Sir HolMt Walpole to Horace Walpole, July (t) Sir Robert Walpole to H, Walpole, SepteoH 
29. 17W. ber 90. 17W. 
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prisoners were, of course, discoTered and secured'. Wilson, idnrhom 
an irregular life had not extinguished a noble nature, now lamented 
not so mach his own fate as his comrade's. He felt, with bitter 
self-reproach, that had he allowed Robertson to go first, the other 
being slender and activewouldcertainlyhaye passed through, and 
he resolved at all hazards to atone for the injury he had done him. 
It was then usual, it seems, for the prisoners at Edinburgh to be led 
out with a strong guard to attend Divine Service in a church 
adjoining to the gaol. . There, accordingly, Wilson and Robertson 
were brought in the ensuing week under the custody of four soldiers. 
The service having concluded, Wilson suddenly sprang forward, and 
seized a soldier with each hand, and, calling to Robertson to run 
for his life, secured a third by grappling his collar with his teeth. 
Robertson easily shook off the remaining soldier, and, leaping over 
the pews, made his escape, and was never again seen in Edinburgh. 

A feat so daring in its design and so generous in its motive, 
attracted, of course, no small degree of public interest. Wilson 
was universally praised and pitied ; and this very pity, perhaps, 
gave rise to a vague rumour that an attempt would be made for 
his own rescue, on the day fixed for his execution, the 14th of 
April. The magistrates, thus forwamed, took every precaution 
for security, stationing a large detachn^nt of the City Guard under 
the commandof their captain John For teDiH, a man of great activity 
as a police officer, but accused of being not only strict but harsh and 
brutal in his official duties, and certainly most unpopular with the 
lower orders. The execution took place without any interruption 
or disturbance (1), and it was not till the body had been cut down 
that some rabble began ta^attack the hangman, pelting him and 
also the soldiers with very large stones. Outrages of the same 
kind, though of less degree, were not uncommon on these occasions, 
and had usually been borne with patience ; nor ought Porteous to 
have forgotten that the sentence was* already fully executed, and 
that he should now attempt to withdraw his men : but on the 
contrary, losing all command of temper, he snatched a musket from 
one of the soldiers, and fired at the crowd ; the soldiers followed his 
example, and another similar discharge took place ais the detach- 
ment retired to the guard-house. 

For this violence was Porteous brought to trial before the High 
Court of Justiciary, found guilty of murder by an exasperated jury 
of citizens, and condemned to death. But his sentence being re- 
ferred to the Government in London, and considered by Queen 
Caroline, as head of the Regency during the King's absence, seemed 

(1) " That deladed man (Wllcon) died with great " the rerenne by Tlolence, tat that the ofBoen of 

** tianqnIUUy, and maintained to the hoar of his " the revcaae had, by their practice, taught him 

"^ death that he was most nnjqstly condemned : " this was lawful, for they had often seiied and 

" he maintained this in a debate with one of the " carried off his goods, etc." (Speech of Mr. Und- 

** reverend ministers of Edinburgh.... Headmitted say, May ie. 1787. Pari. Hist. yol. z. p. S|4.) 
** UuA he bad taken money from a collector of 
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to her and her advisers to admit of mitigation. He had given no 
original provocation ; he had been wantonly assailed and had a 
fight to defend himself ; and though his defence was carried to a 
fierce and most unwarrantable pitch, and became itself an aggres- 
sion, yet still his real crime appeared to fall short of murder, and 
his fit punishment, of death. From these considerations a reprieve 
for Porteous was sent down to Edinburgh. There, however, it was 
received by the public with one universal roar of indignation. 
The persons who had fallen were not aU of them rioters, and the 
very humanity of the soldiers had turned against them ; for many 
of them desiring merely to intimidate and. not to hurt^ had fired 
over the heads of the crowd, and in so doing had struck several 
persons of good condition, looking out of the neighbouring windows. 
This circumstance, if rightly considered, was an alleviation of 
their guilt, but in the popular estimation served rather to heighten 
it, from the natural compassion ^t the fate of entirely innocent, and 
much respected individuals. On the whole, then, the ferment had 
risen high among the citizens ; and dark and ominous threats were 
heard, that even the Royal reprieve should not shelter Porteous 
from their vengeance. 

It was now the 7th of September, the day previous to that which 
had been appointed for the execution. Porteous himself, un- 
conscious of his doom, and rejoicing in his approaching deliver- 
ance, had that very evening given an entertainment in the Tolbooth 
to a party of friends. But that festal evening was not to dose 
without blood. A little before ten o'clock, a disorderly multitude 
began to gather in the low suburb of Portsburgh, evidently, from 
the first, under the guidance of cool and wary leaders. They beat 
a drum, and attracted fresh numbers ; until, finding themselves 
strong enough for their purpose, they seized on the Westport, 
closed and barricaded it, and secured, in like manner, the ports of 
Ganongate and Netherbow ; thus cutting off the city from a regi- 
ment of infantry which was quartered in the suburbs. Their next 
step was to disarm the City Guard at their house, and thus obtain 
weapons for themselves. N(me of these pacific soldiers offered any 
resistance; ttieir guns, halberts, and Lochaber axes were quietly 
relinquished by them, and, eagerly assumed by the foremost of the 
rioters. It is remarkable that, though these City Guardsmen had 
been the instruments, at least, of the very slaughter which it was 
now intended to avenge, they were now permitted to dink away 
without the slightest injury or ill-treatment -, so intent were the 
mob-leaders on one great object, and so well able, says Fletcher 
the younger, of Saltoun, to restrain the multitude from every 
wickedness but that which they had determined to perpetrate (1). 

(1) To the Sake of Newcastle, Sept. 16. 1736. bad eminent talents ; bnt we are told thai " hU 
(Coxe's Walpole.) Fletcher was then Lord Chler " schemes had but very little credit, bei-anse he 
JoHice Clerk; ana afterwards Lord Hilton. He " himself was often for changing them/' (Slth 
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It ^as not till these preliminary measures had been achieved, 
that the real object was disclosed in a fierce and general cry — 
" Porteous ! Porteous ! To the Tolbooth ! to the Tolbooth ! " and 
in a fewminntes more they were thundering at the gates of the 
gaol, and demanding that the prisoner should be given out to them. 
On receiving no answer, they prepared to burst open the doors ; 
but the outer door was of such solidity and strength, as for a long 
while to defy their utmost efforts : sledge-hanmiers and iron crows 
were wrought against jt in vain, even by those who might have, 
perhaps, most valuable experience in house-breaking. So much 
time was consumed, and so little progress made, that there seemed 
teason to hope that this obstacle alone might be sufficient to arrest 
the conspirators, and prove more effectual than the ^' sheep in 
*' wolves' clothing" of the City Guard. 

When the tumult first began, the magistrates, it is said, were 
drinking together at a tavern of the Parliament Close (1); although 
it was afterwards given out, as more decorous to these great men, 
that they had assembled there to concert measures against the 
rioters. Mr. Lindsay, member of Parliament for the city, who was 
with them, undertook the perilous task to carry a message from 
the Lord Provost to General Moyle, who commanded the troops 
quartered in the subtU'b, and who was now required to force the 
Netherbow port, and march into the city to quell the tumult. But 
Moyle, who had the recent example of Porteous brfore his eyes, 
refused to move against the people unless authorised by a written 
warrant from the magistrates ; and Lindsay, on his part, was un- 
willing to convey any paper which, if found upon him, might 
probably cost him his life. There was afterwards, in discussing 
the transaction, much altercation between them as to what had 
really passed ; the General declared that Lindsay had come to him 
drunk ; while, oh the other hand, Lindsay inveighed aganist his lack 
of alacrity (2) : but, be this as it may, no assistance was afforded by 
the King's troops. A similar message had also been sent up to the 
Governor of the Castle, but with a similar result. 

Th6 magistrates, thus left to their own resources, sallied forth 
from their tavern, and marched to the scene of riot with such force 
as they could muster. But they found the outer line firm and im- 
passable, and their own halberts and Lochaber axes, now no longer 
in civic hadds, were brandished against them ; yet no further vio- 
lence was used than seemed requisite to make them quietly return 
as they came. In like manner, the sedan chairs of ladies, hasten- 
ing, even amidst this confusion, to their indispensable tea and cards, 
were stopped, turned back, and escorted home for their safety, with 



Clerk's MSS. on Lockhart, ap. SomerYille's Qdeen (s) Earl of Isla to Sir llobert Walpole, Octo- 

Aniie, p. S04.) ber 16. 1786. He adds, *' I bare had great dlffloalty 

^ (i)GeDeral Moyle to the IHike of Newcaitle, " to preyentinljMJblef between CreneralHoyle and 

Sept. 9. 1786. Mr. Lindsay." 
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most remarkable dvility and consideratioa for their feelings (1). 
All these are additional proofs that the riot ^as no sadden ebullition 
of rage, bat a settled plan of leaders above the common rank, well 
concerted and implicitly obeyed. Perhaps the strongest proof of 
all yet remains to tell. Is there any other instance of a riot, either 
in England or Scotland, in which the rioters willingly refrained 
from dhronkenness ? 

The battering of the Tolbooth door had at length exhaujsted the 
strength, not the animosity, of the assailants; when a Toice am6ng 
them exclaltned. ^ ' Try fire ! " Tar barrels, and other such com- 
bustibles, were immediately applied; a large bonfire speedily arose, 
and a hole was burnt in the door, through which the terrified gaoler 
flang the keys. The mob now poared in, leaving the doors open 
for the advantage of the other prisoners, who, of course did not 
neglect th» opportanity to escape. But the ringleaders steadily 
pursued thdr coarse to the apartment of Porteous, and broke 
through its locks and bars. What was their rage and disappoint- 
ment to find it empty ! The unhappy man, hearing the tumult 
and the shouts for his life, had endeavoured to save it by ascending 
the chimney, but his progress was arrested by an iron grating, 
^rtiicb, as usual in prisons, was fixed across the vent. His place 
of concealment was too obvious for security ; he was soon dis- 
covered, dragged down, and told to prepare for the death he had 
deserved ; nor was the slightest attention shown either to his 
prayers for mercy, or to the offers of large sums of money with 
which he attempted to redeem his life. Yet with all this sternness 
of the rioters, there was, as before, a strange mixture of forbear- 
ance : Porteous was allowed to intrust his money and papers to a 
friend (a prisoner confined for debt) in behalf of his family ; and 
one of the conspirators, a man of grave and reverend aspect^ 
undertook the part of clergyman, and offered such spiritual ex- 
hortations as are proper to a dying man. They then led their 
victim towards the Grass Market, the usual scene of public execu- 
tions, and which, being the place of his offence, they determined 
sfaoold be also the place of his punishment. He refused to walk ; 
but they mounted him on the bands of two of the rioters clasped 
together, and forming what in Scotland is termed, I^ suppose frpm 
irony, "the King's cushton." Such was their coolness, that, when 
Porteous dropped one omis slippers, they halted until it was picked 
up and replaced on his foot (2). 

Having reached the Grass Market, the rioters obtained a coil of 

(1) sir Walter Scott says, ** A near relation of Note to the Heart of Mfd-Lothlan, ch. yI. See 

" mine used to tell of bating been stopped by the also his excellent narratite. Tales of a Grandfather, 

" rioters and escorted home in this manner. On Third Series, vol. ii. pp. 1S6— 180. 

" reaching her own home, one of her attendanu, (t) This slight hot characteristic incident was 

" in appearance a baxter, or halter's lad, handed told Sir Walter Scott by the daughter of a lady 

"■ her oat of her chair, and took leayewith a bow, who saw it from her window. Ifote to the Unit 

" which, In the lady's opinion, argued breeding of Mld-Lothiaa, Ch. Vii. 
" that could bardJy be leaned benlde the oven." 
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rdpes by breaking opena dealer's booth, and at the same time left 
a guinea in payment for it; another circumstance denoting that 
that ringleaders were by no means of the lowest class. Their next 
search was for the gallows ; but these being removed to a distance^ 
they seized a dyer's pole, and proceeded to the execution of their 
victim. His dying struggles were long, l>ut unavailing ; the rioters 
calmly watched till life was wholly extinct, and then, quietly 
drawing in their outposts, dispersed without noise. The arms 
which they had taken from the City Guards they now flung away : 
the streets were left perfectly quiet ; and at daybreak the scat- 
tered weapons and the suspended body formed the only tokens of 
the drea^ul deed of that night. 

The news of this outrage, being sent by express to the govern- 
ment in London, was received with no small astonishment and 
indignation. A riot so deliberate, orderly, and wellHsonducted, as 
almost to mock the formalities of a judicial sentence, seemed so 
high a pitch of insolence, that, as Fletcher of Saltoun declared, 
^' there is an end of Government if such practices are suffered to 
'^ escape punishment (1)". Queen Caroline, above all, was greatly 
irritated, looking upon the murder of Porteous as a direct insult 
to her person and authority. There is still a tradition in Scotland, 
that her Majesty, in the first burst of her resentment, exclaimed 
to the Duke of Argyle, that, sooner than submit to such things, 
she would make Scotland a hunting field. '^ In that case, Madam," 
answered Argyle, with a profound bow> but with no courtly 
spirit, ^^ I wUl take leave of your Majesty, and go down to my 
'* own country to get my hounds ready ! " 

It was, however, Argyle's brother, *the Earl of Isla, whom the 
government immediately despatched to Edinburgh, with strict or- 
ders and full powers to detect, convict, and punish the offenders. 
But neither the rewards offered, nor the threats denounced pro- 
duced any disclosure. All the exertions of Isla ended only in col- 
lecting some vague rumours, which he could never trace to any 
authority, nor lead to any result. The popular feeling was evi- 
dently not for the murdered but for the murderers. I find inlsla's 
report to Walpole, '^ The most shocking circumstance is, that it 
^V plainly appears the IMghflyers of our Scotch Church have made 
^^^^ '^ this infamous murder a point of conscience. One of 

'^ the actors went straight avily to a country church, 
^^ where the Sacrament was given to vast crowds of people, as the 
^' fashion is here, and there boasted what he had done. All the 
*^ lower rank of the people who had distinguished themselves by 
*^ pretences to a superior sanctity, talk of this murder as the hand 
'^ of God doing justice ; and my endeavours to punish murderers 
'^ are called grievous persecution. I have conversed with several 

(1) To the Pake of KcweasUe, September I6.(t799. 
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^^ of the parsons ... . . ; and, indeed, I coald hardly have giyeh 
^^ credit to the public report of the temper of these saints if I had 
^^ not myself been witness to it (4). '* Thus vas all search imped- 
ed, nor was any discovery made. Even at the present time, the 
origin of this singular conspiracy remains as much a mystery as 
ever. We can ooly conjecture that the ringleaders, whoever they 
might be, took care to leave Edinburgh, and even Scotland, as soon 
as their crime was perpetrated, and did not venture to return for 
some years ; and we learn from Sir Walter Scott, that, in his 
younger days, the voice of conunon rumour pointed out certain 
individuals, though without any proof, who bad returned from the 
East and West Indies in improved circumstances, as having fled 
abroad on account of tlie Porteous Mob (2). 

But though there had been no discovery, who could tolerate 
that there should be no punishment? In the next Session, a Bill 
was brought in for this object, framed in a violent and vindictive 
spirit, far unlike the usual moderation of the minister, and pro- 
bably the effect of the Queen's resentment. Having found no other 
victims to strike, it aimed its blow at the whole City of Edinburgh. 
It proposed to abolish the City Charter, rase the City gates, dis- 
band the City [Guard, and declare the Provost, Mr. Wilson, inca- 
pable of again holding any public office. To support these angry 
epactments, witnesses were examined at the bar of both Houses ; 
but no new fact of importance appeared. Some carelessness was 
certainly proved against the Provost, who had slighted previous 
warnings of the riots : but how unjust to condemn, how unwise to 
insult, the citizens at large ! The Scottish Peers, however, and 
Members of Parliament, with that high national spirit which has 
ever so nobly marked the character of the Scottish people, com- 
bined almost as one man on this occasion. In the House of Lords, 
the'Duke of Argyle made an eloquent speech, in which, after his 
usual panegyric of himself, he denounced the measure as contrary 
both to law and justice. In the C(»nmons, the Lord Advocate (the 
celebrated Duncan Forbes) was not withheld by the trammels of 
office or the attachments of party from declaring simUar senti- 
ments. He was earnestly supported by Mr. Lindsay, member for 
Edinburgh, and by Lord Polwarth, son of the Scotch Earl of 
Marchmont, a young nobleman beginning to shine in the fore- 
most ranks of Opposition ; nor was the more experienced skill of 
Barnard and of Wyndham wanting. The ineai^ire speedily grew, 
as it deserved, unpopular, and on one occasion, !in committee, 
was carried only by the casting vote of the chairman. Under 
these circumstances, Walpole, who, we may presume, had never 
heartfly approved of the most obnoxious clauses, wisely consented 
to recede from them : one by one they were plucked out of the 

(1) TO Sir RoiMrt Wftlpole, QctolMf 16« 1786. (s) Tales of « GrancUfttber, Third Series, tdI. ii 

p. 177. 
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Bill, and it dwindled, at length, into an Act disabling Mr. Wil- 
son from holding any future office, and imposing mi the city a fine 
of 2,0002. for the benefit of Captain Porteons's widow. And thus, 
it was remarlced at the time, all these fleree debates ended only 
in making the fortnne of an old cookmaid— sach having been the 
original calling of the worthy lady. 

A clanse, however, was added to the Bill, compelling the minis- 
ters of the Scottish Church to read a proclamation ^from the pulpit, 
once every month for the ensuing twelve, calling on their congre- 
gations to exert themselves to bring, to justice the murderers of 
Porteous. This order was greatly resented by many of the clergy, 
who complained that their pulpits were thus indecorously made the 
scene of a hue and cry ; while others, again, finding the (Hroclama- 
. tion mention ^^ the Lords Temporal and Spiritual in Parliament 
assembled," feared that they ncught thus seem to acknowledge the 
legality ot Bi^ops ; an order of men whom they would seldom 
mention without insult and invective. 

Another remarkable proceeding of this Session, was a plan to 
lower the interest of the National Debt by Sir John Barnard. From 
no one could it have oome with greater weight. Were I called 
upon to name the man who in that century most honourably filled, 
and most highly adorned, the character erf a British merchsuat, I 
should, without hesitation, answer, Sir John Barnard. Indus- 
trious, not grasping, in his gams-— liberal, not lavish^ in his ex- 
penses^^religious without austerity^ and charitable without osten- 
tation-^neither unduly claiming kindred with 'the great nor yet 
veiling a secret envy under an apparent disdain, — he always main- 
taitied that calmness and self-command which is the essence of 
true dignity (1). His speeches were, like himself, full of sterling 
worth : if his language was not always the most eloquent, his ar- 
guments never failed to be the most weighty. '*' In all mattei*s of 
^^ trade,'' says Speaker Onflow, '' he had more sagacity, acuteness, 
** force, and closeness of reasoning, better and more practiicable 
'* notions, than almost any man I ever knew, With a disinteres- 
'' tedness as to himself that no temptation of the greatest profit, or 
^^ very high stations (for such be might have had), would have 
^^ drawn him from the very retired and humble life he generally 
^* chose to lead, not only for the sake of his health, but the content 
*' (rf his mind, in a moderate habitation in a neighbouring village 
*' to London, from whence he only came as he was occasionally 
'^ called to any business of importance in the City or in Parliament,- 
'' in the first of which he was a great magistrate, and in the other 
** of true weight and influence (2).'' As to the latter, indeed, an- 
other remarkable testimony was once borne by the very minister 

(1) Benjamin Constant, in his remarkable pro- " ration qui ne se compose que da calme." (p. 173.) 
iicUoQ, " Adolpbe," most traly describes :— " Jo (8) Spoalcer Oti9low'i» Remarks. (Coie'»Walpole, 
'*• ne sais quelle foui^ae deistrucUve de la «OBSidd- vol. 11. p. 568.) 
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whom be so keonly and steadily opposed. We are told that, as Sir 
Robert Walpole was one day riding with some friends in a narrow 
lane, persons were overheard talking on the other side of the 
hedge. ''Whose voice is that ?" asked one of the party. "Do not 
•'you know?" replied Sir Robert. "It is one which I never 
''shall forget. I have often felt its power!" It was Sir John 
Barnard's. 

The project of Sir John Barnard was, briefly, to borrow money 
at three per.cent., and redeem some of the annuities for which a 
higher rate was yearly paid. But several solid and many specious 
arguments against it were urged by Walpole. "If we advert," 
said he, "to the time and 'manner in which these debts were 
" created, every argument against the reduction of interest ac- 
" quires a great additional force. At that disastrous period (1720), 
" the creditors of the South Sea and East India Companies had a 
" power to demand the whole amount of their bonds. Their for- 
"l)earance was essentially necessary to the defence and well- 
" l)eing of the community ; for, had they persisted in claiming their 
" principal, the whole must have fallen on the landed interest, or 
" the result must have been such as I dare not mention, or hardly 
" think of. And is the service then rendered to the country to be 
" now repaid by a compulsory reduction of their dividends? I call 
" it compulsory, for any reduction by terror can only be descri- 
" bed by that name." — ^The country gentlemen were in general 
eager for Barnard's plan ; and it was not without much adroitness 
and several Parliamentary manceuvres, on the pa)rt of the minis- 
ter, that it was at length rejected by a large majority. 

But the principal hopes of the Opposition in this year rested on 
Frederick Prince of Wales, whose secret encouragement had now 
ripened into open support. His disagreements with his father were 
by no means of recent date. Even whilst he remained at Hanover, 
and whilst his father, as Prince of Wales, had gone to England, 
they were near enough to bicker. His own wishes were strongly 
fixed on an alliance with the Princess Royal of Prussia, the same 
who afterwards became Margravine of Bareith, and who, in her 
Memours, has left us a strange, and probably exaggerated, por- 
trait of all her own relations. The marriage was earnestly desired 
by the Queen of Prussia, and^ indeed, by the chief members of 
both families ; but the brutal temper of the King, who used to beat 
his daughter, and who wished to behead his son (1), and the per- 
sonal antipathy between him and his cousin George the Second, 
finally broke off the negotiations. Prince Frederick, in as much 
despair as a lover can be who has never seen his mistress, sent 
from Hanover one La Motte as his agent, to assure the Queen of 



(i)Beti<toi the Mtooires do Bu«Uh, pamm, seo Lor4 CbenterfieldVi desp&tch to the PUnipo- 
tentiariei, September 18. 1780. Appe&aiz. 
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Prussia that he was determined^ in spite of his father, still to con- 
elude the marriage, and that he would set off in disguise for Berlin 
to execute his purpose. But the Queen, in an over-flowing tran- 
sport of delight, could not refrain from imparting the good news 
to the English envoy at her Court. He, as was his duly, gave 
timely notice to his own ; the rash project was prevented (1) ; and 
the headstrong Prince was summoned to England, where, as I 
have already noticed, he arrived, to the great joy of the nation, in 
1728. 

For some years after his arrival, the Prince remained tranquil ; 
but, as he became familiar vnth the English language and customs, 
and conscious of his own importance, he entered more and m(»re 
into cabals against his parents. His character was weak, yet stub« 
born ; with generous impulses, and not without accomplishments; 
but vain, fond of flattery, and easily led by flatterers. Even after 
his marriage, and whilst devoted to his wife, he thought it incum- 
bent upon him to affect the character of a man of intrigue : this 
reputation, and not beauty, appears to have been his aim^ and his 
principal favourite, Lady Middlesex, is described as ** very short, 
" very plain, and very yellow, and full of Greek and Latin (2) ! " 
He professed a love of literature, and a patronage of men of 
talents ; partly I believe, from opposition to his father, who had 
always despised the first, and neglected the latter. Thus it bad 
happened, at last, that nearly all the wit and genius were ranged on 
the side of Opposition. To these the Prince's house was always 
open : Pulteney, Chesterfield, Wyndham, Carteret, andCobham be- 
came his familiar friends, and the '^ all accomplished St. John,'' 
the Mentor of his political course. It was with a view to his fu- 
ture reign, and as an oblique satire on his father's, that the fine 
essay of Boligbrpke, ''the Patriot King," was composed. The rising 
men of talent, also (Pitt and Lyttleton especially), were taken into 
his confidence and afterwards into his household. 

Hie marriage of Frederick, in April, 1736^ to Augusta of Saxe 
Gotha, a Princess of beauty and excellent judgment, did not, as 
was hoped, restore union to the Royal Family. It is remarkable, 
, that the address to the King on this occasion was moved by Pnltc- 
ney, and that the principal {speakers rose from the ranks of Oppo- 
sition. Pitt and Lyttleton both made their first speeches that even- 
ing; and the performance of the former is highly praised by a 
OKitemporary ; yet the subject seems to admit of little eloquence, 
and less variety ; and the comparison with Demosthenes and Cicero 
is evidently an anticipation (3) . So much are men mistaken at their 
outset, that Lyttleton appears to have been considered the greater 

(1) Him. dd Baretth, vol. i. p. 1S4. '• Pen d'amls, reste d'nn iiaiiflra9«f, 

(8) Horace Walpole'i Memoirs, vol. I. p. 68. In ". *? rassemble anlonr do mol, 

the Appendix (p. 800.) aie printed some French ,. Et me rls de 1 etalage 

and English songs of the Prince on the Princess. " «» * "hei lul toqjoars un R9i I 

Whom he calls m Sy iTia. One ptuun eiid3 thus :- (8) ,Tindftl'« HUt. toI. ?Ui. p. Mt. ** 
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of the two; and Pope calls him ^^ the rising genius of this age (1)/' 
Immediately after the Prince's marriage, his narrow income 
hecame the constant theme of his complaints. His father, as Prince 
of Wales, had been allowed 100,0002. from a Civil List of 700,0002. 
a year; how unjust, therefore, that he should receive only 50,0002. 
from a Civil Last of 800,0002. It might have been observed that 
George the Second, when Prince, bad to maintain a large family 
in suitable splendour ; but all such ponsiderations are usually leapt 
over by self-interest. The Prince's mind continually reverted to 
a scheme which Boliogbroke had first suggested two years before, 
and which, on leaving England, had been his parting advice — to 
set the King at defiance, and apply to Parliament for a permanent 
income of 100,0002. a year. Some of his best friends remonstrated 
warmly against this violent measure; amongst others, Dodington, 
afterwards Lord Melcombe, a man of some talent, and as patron^ 
of two boroughs, of considerable influence, who has left a curious 
and minute account of this transaction (^). He earnestly endeav- 
oured to dissuade Frederick from thus dragging his private diffe- 
rences into public view, and forcing every one to declare either 
against the King or against the Prince; but His Royal Highness 
remained immovable, and used <mly what an acute traveller has 
called the Italian mode of argument ; that is, repeating again and 
again the same original assertion (3) ! 

In general, however, the Opposition were far from displeased at 
the prospect thus afforded of perplexing the monarch and defeating 
the minister. Pulteney consented to bring the question forward ; 
Sir John Barnard promised his support ; and Sir William Wynd- 
ham answered for the Tories, declaring that they had long desired 
an opportunity of showing their attachment to the Prince, and 
proving that they were not, as falsely represented^ Jacobites. , The 
question derived still more interest from the ill-health of the King, 
who was at this time suffering under a low fever, and by many 
persons not expected to survive (4). This circumstance, while it 
aggravated the undutiful conduct of the Prince, induced many 
more politicians to approve it. 

The King, on his part, at last hearing of his son's design, was 
persuaded by Walpole to send him a message, promising to settle 
a jointure upon the Princess, and, though not augmenting the 
Prince's income, to make it independent, and out of his Majesty's 
controL This message was delivered by several great officers of 
state, especially Lord Hardwicke, who had just succeeded Lord 

(1) I gather this expression from Swift's answer' " la phrase k laqaelle on yient de rdpondre.' 
to Pope, May 10. 1789. (Stendhal, Rome et Naples, p. 99.) 

/•\ A»n<.«Ht« tr. n<v^i»»««.n>. fii««r Dt. A..« W " ' ^(^^tA thls Aaj, tTOtti A pnXij good hand, 

(8> Appendix to Dodington's Diary. His first „ V . „, «-,,„a._ hjm h«Pn wm«e than thev cared 

name had been Babb ; and he has already been .. J""**" "IJu ^ has been worse tnantney carea 

mo uau u«;x;h »»»» i ou« uo ua» «"^<^J "^"^ " to own.... The physlclans say, that if he does 

mentioned as minister at- Madrid in 1718. See « ^^^ „^^^ ^^^^^ ^^\^^ ^^ ^^/^'j „^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

»ttpra, p. so*. i "month," Opinions of the Dnchess of Marl- 

(8) n rdpond anx objeotions h la maniere Ita- borongh, February 6. 1737. S«e also Dodington*s 
Uenne ; c'est do *' r^p^ter en criant nn pen plus Narratire. 
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Talbot as Chancellor ; bat it produced only some civil expressions 
from Frederick without any change of purpose (1). On the very 
next day, the 22nd of February, 1737, Pulteney made his motion 
in the House of Commons^ in the form of an Address, beseeching 
the King to settle upon the Prince 100,000L a year, and promising 
that the House would enable him effectually to perform the same. 
He was seconded by Sir John Barnard. Their arguments,icouched 
in very moderate and cautious*terms, turned chiefly on historical 
precedents of heirs apparent and presumptive, who, it was main- 
tained, bad a right to a sufficient and settled income. Walpole be- 
gan his reply by declaring that he had never risen to speak with 
more pain and reluctance; but that, from his personal knowledge 
pf*the two great characters concerned, he was convinced that neither 
of them would think himself injured because any gentleman gave 
his opinion or vote freely in Parliament. He said that he had the 
King's commands to acquaint them with the particulars of the mes- 
sage delivered to the Prince on the preceding day, and of his Royal 
Highness's answer ; that 50,000^. a year, with the revenues of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, amounting to about 10,0002. more, formed a 
competent allowance for the heir apparent; and that the King 
could afford no more from the Civil List ; that to interfere be- 
tween father and son would be highly* indecorous ; and that no 
real precedent for it could be adduced, except under Henry the 
Sixth, a Prince so weak, that the Parliament found it necessary to 
assume several rights and privileges to which they were not pro- 
perly entitled. 

The King's ill health, however, made more impression than the 
minister's arguments, and greatly reduced the usual majority of the 
latter : nay, he would even have been left in a minority, had Wynd- 
ham- been able to fulfil his promise when he answered for his 
friends. But the more ardent Tories were unwilling to give any 
vote in favour of the heir of Hanover, or against the authority of 
the Crown, and they left the House in a body to the number of 
forty-five ; a secession, which as it appears to me, exactly mea- 
sures the strength of the decided Jacobites in that House of Com- 
mons. It is remarkable, that in the preceding Parliament the 
Jacobite numbers were said to be almost the very same, being 
computed, in 1728, at fifty (2). Wyndham himself, to maintain 
his influence over his party, though he spoke, found it expedient 
to refrain from voting (3). Thus, on the division, the Opposition 
was reduced to 204, while the minister, who could still muster 
234, prevailed. On the 25th, the same motion was made in the 
House of Lords by Carteret, but rejected by a very large ma- 
jority ; and a protest, on this occasion, was signed by only fourteen 
peers. 

(i) Lord Hardwloke'g NamtlTe. Bardwtoke V^r (i) See Hallam's Constit. Hist. Tol. Ml. p. M8. 
pen* . (^ Dodin^ton^s Narratiye. 
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The step which the Prince had tdcen on this occasion, though 
rash and violent, is not incapable of much defence : his next ad- 
mits ai, none* Stung by his recent disappointment, and anxious at 
all hazards to show some public insult to his father and mother, he 
took the opportunity of the ensuing 31st of July, when the Princess 
was seized with the pains of childbirth. It was not till less than a 
month before that he had deigned to send the King and Queen any 
announcement of the approaching event. The whole Royal 
Family were then at Hampton Court, and all proper attendance 
{or Her Royal Highness was awaiting her first summons. Never- 
theless, no sooner did her pains begin, than the Prince, to the im- 
minent danger of her life, hurried her in the middle of tiie night 
to London, to the unaired palace of St. James's, without the slight- 
est intimation to the King and Queen, or to any of the great offi- 
cers of state whom custom required to be present onsueh occasions. 
The King, howevcMr^ hearing of this abrupt departure, immediately 
despatdied Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Harrington to attend the 
birth ; but they did not arrive till afti^ the Princess was delivered 
of a daughter. The behaviour of Frederick to the Queen ( for, on 
the first notice of her son's exploit, she too had hastened to 
St. James's, and was with the Princess at seven in the morning,) 
is recorded by no better authority than Horace Walpole's, but 
seems highly probable, and well according with the rest of his 
conduct. ^^The gracious Priuce, so far from attempting an 
'^ apology, spoke not a word to his mother $ but, on her retreat, 
^^ gave her his hand, led her into the street to her coach — still 
^^ duod) i but a crowd being assembled at the gate, he kneeled 
^' down in the dirt, and humbly kissed Her Majesty's hand ! Her 
^^ indignation must have shrunk into contempt (1) ! " 

Such feelings might, indeed, be justified by such actions. What 
can we think of him who runs the ri^ to lose his wife, rathep than 
not insult his father $ and who contrives to prove himself by one 
act a careless husband, a f reward s(m, and a foolish politician? 
Frederick very soon found it re<piisite, ^fcM* the sake of public 
opinion, to offer his parents many humble submissions and apcdo- 
gies. He had no better exctlse to make, than that the Princess 
was taken ill sooner than had been expected ; that he thought it 
prudent to remove her towards the best assistance, jrath^ than 
await its coming ; and that, in his hurry he had forgotten to apprise 
their Majesties. No one gave the slightest credit to these pretexts : 
it was evidently a settled and concerted design — the fruit of that 
sort of stupid cunning by which men so often overreach them- 
selves. We may conjecture what was the language of his enemies 
on this transaction, when we find the strong disapprobation even of 
his friends. Thus Boliogt^oke writes to Wyndham from France z-r^ 

(1) Rentotoeemef, MTorkt, vol. iT.'p. M9. |!e?epmtf tb9 sune ftory In )a$ V«mo|n, toI. f. p. 6« 
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^' I am at a loss to And the plausibility or the popularity of the pre- 
' ^ sent occasion of rupture. He hurries his ^ife from Court when 
^^ she is on the point of being delivered of her first child. His fa- 
^^ ther swells, struts, and storms. He confesses his rashness, and 
^^ asks pardon in the terms of one who owns himself in the wrong. 
^' Besides that all this appears to me boyish, it is purely domestic, 
'^ and there is nothing, as far as I can'discern, to interest the pub- 
'^ lie in the cause of his Royal Highness (1)." 

The Prince's apologies were now so humble and so numerous, 
that they should perhaps have made some impression upon the 
King ; at least, have induced him to leave things as they were, and 
avoid a total and public separation ; but, as the son had been disre- 
spectful and untoward, so was the father harsh. Lord Hardwicke 
earnestly endeavoured still to reconcile them; while Walpole Very 
little to his honour, took the contrary course. It is admitted that, 
far from striving to close, he wished to open the breach; fearing 
lest his own removal might be among the terms of a reconcilia- 
tion (2). He urged, that the King had now an advantage, by the 
Prince having put himself so much in ihe wrong ; which advan- 
tage ought not to be parted with. Thus preventing (it was an easy 
task) the King's passion frpm cooling, he drew up in his name, 
and by his order, a message to the ftrince in very violent terms, 
it being better, said Walpole, ^'to take it short at first." The 
language was afterwards .greatly softened at Lord Hardwicke's 
interposition { but it still remained sufiBiciently strong : it drew an 
angry picture of the Prince's conduct ; declared that the King 
would receive no reply ; and informed him, '* It is my pleasure 
'' that you leave St. James's, with all your family." This mes- 
sage signed by the King, was delivered to the Prince on the ipth of 
September. It being peremptory, Frederick retired from the pa- 
lace, ^nd took up his residence at Norfolk House, St. James'sSquare, 
which immediately became the centre of all opposition and politi- 
cal intrigue. The King issued an order, that no persons who paid 
their court to the Prince and Princess should be admitted to his 
presence : and an ofiScial circular was sent to each of the foreign 
ministers, containing the whole correspondence that had passed in 
this unfortunate transaction. 

Such was tiie public estrangement between George the Second 
aodhis son, nearly resembling in its particulars the estrangement, 
twenty years before^ between the same monarch and his father (3). 
A christening was the occasion of the first — ^a childbirth of the lat- 
ter. In both cases was the heir apparent commanded to quit the 
Royal palace; in both was the scandal trumpeted to all Europe, 
through the foreign ministers. Yet, amidst all this liberality of 
disclosures, it appears that, as in most domestic quarrels, there 



I 



(1) Letter, OetoMr 19. 1787. (2) Coxe*i> Life, p, 689. (8) See tupra, p. MS. 
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Still remained some secrets untold . ^ ' Sir Robert Walpole informed 
*Vme/' writes Lord Hard wicke, *' of certain passages between the 
*'*' King and himself, and between the Queen and the Prince, of loo 
^^ high and secret a nature even to be trusted to this narrative ; but 
'^from thence I found great reason to think, that this unhappy 

, '^ difference between the King and Queen and His Royal Highness 
^' turned upon some points of a more interesting and important 
^^ nature than have hitherto appeared/' 

There was one point on which at the time all parties held the 
same language,— that union in the Royal family was most essential 
to its own interest and preservation. This we find assumed on all 
sides as an indisputable axiom. Yet, strange as it seems, this 
quarrel, so unanimously deplored by the friends to the dynasty, 
as a heavy blow to it, tended, in fact, in no small degree to its se- 
curity. The Tories, who bad hitherto considered their party as 
under a perpetual exclusion from office and power, who saw no 
glimmering of light for themselves, except through the restoration 
of the Stuarts, had been ready to join the Jacobites in their most 
desperate designs. They would have given secret encouragement 
to any conspiracy, and perhapsjpublic support to any rebellion. 
Very many amongst them indeea were attached to the Pretender, 
not as a cause of hope, but as a cause of principle -, because they 
believed, however mistakenly, in his right, — ^because the spirit of 
the gallant and noble-minded and much enduring Cavaliers was 
yet alive within themj — and these men were not to be won.over. 
But there were also not a few who saw with pleasure a far easier 
and safer avenue to power open in the favour of Frederick, who 
detached themselves from their dangerous foreign connection, be- 
came reconciled to the dynasty, and^ began to await the death of 
George instead of his dethronement. 

The separation in the Royal family was followed, in only a few 
weeks, by the unexpected death of the amiable and excellent 
Queen. Her complaint was a rupture, which false delicacy had 
always induced her to conceal from her attendants. Lady Sundon 
alone had some years before surprised the secret, and thereby 
risen to great influence over her Royal mistress. Her real situa- . 
tion being thus unknown to her physicians, they treated it as gout 
in the stoniach, and prescribed remedies which heightened the 
malady. When it was at length disclosed to them, it was already 
beyond their skill. One of the surgeons declared, that if he had 
known it two days sooner. Her Majesty should have been walking 

• about the next day. She died on the 20th of November, to the 
deep and lasting grief, not only of the King, but of the nation. 
Her last days, though racked with pain, were courageously and 
patiently borne, and set ^rth, in the highest degree, teniper, 
magnanimity, affection for her family, and resignation to God. 
Once, we are told, after a most painful, operation, she became 
I. 27 
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apprehensive that the agony had wrung from her some peevish 
expressions, and reproached herself with them. She took a tender 
Ifeave of the King, and recommended her servants to his future fa- 
voui:, extending her concern even to the lowest. To Walpole she 
is reported to have said,—" I jiope you will never desert the 
** King, but continue to serve him with your usual fidelity; " and, 
pointing to her husband, she added, '^ I recommend His Majesty 
*' to you. " 

Yet the death>bed of this high-minded Princess was not wholly 
free from the blame, still less from the malignant exaggerations of 
party. She was censured as implacable in hatred even to her 
dying moments : as refusing her pardon to her son, who, it was 
added, had sent humbly to beseech her blessing. ^' And unfor- 
. ** giving, lunforgiven dies! " cries Chesterfield in some powerful 
lines circulated at the time. With still more bitterness^ Pope veils 
his satire beneath pretended praise (1). The real truth seems to 
be, as we find it stated in a letter only two days afterwards, that 
'^ she absolutely refused to see the Prince of Wales, nor could the 
" Archbishop of Canterbury, whea he gave her the sacrament, 
'^ prevail on her, though she said she heartily forgave the 
^' Prince (2).^' In justice, hoilbvei:, to her memory, we should 
not forget bow recent were the Prince's insults, and how zealously 
he had seized every occasion to treat her with studied slight aad 
disrespect. 

If, indeed, we could trust the assurances of Horace Walpole, 
Lord Orford, to Mr. Goxe, we might assert, that the Queen had 
sent both her forgiveness and her blessing to b^ son, and said she 
would have seen him with pleasure had she not feared to irritate 
the King (3). But the authority of Horace Walpole will seldom 
weigh with a dispassionate historian, unless when confirmed, or, 
at least, not opposed, by others. As is well observed by Mr. Hal- 
lam on another occasion,^' his want of accuracy or veracity, or 
^^ both, is so palpable (above all in his verbal communications), that 
^' no great stress can be laid upon his testimony (4). '* 

During the ten years (from 1727 till 1737) in which Queen Caro- 
line wielded so great an influence over public business, it con- 
tinued to flow in a smooth and uniform current, seldom broken 
by obstacles, and bearing along comparatively few materials for 
history. Yet the periods wrhich seem the mpst barren of striking 
incidents are sometimes the most fruitful of great results; and I 
shall here pause in my narrative to trace, fost, the progress of 
Literature, and next the origin and growth of Methodism. 

(1) " Hang the sad rerse on Carolina's urn, (s) Hr. Charles Ford to SwKt, November SS. 1737. 

" And hail her passage to the realms of rest, (S) Coxe's Life, p. uo. 

•* All parts perform'd, and all ker children K4) Gonstttut. Hist. toI. IU. p. 988. 
blemfd!*' EpUogne to Satires. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

LITERATURE. 

Throughout all the states of Europe, the lit^ature of the Middle 
Ages was nearly the same. The usual fault of a barbarous period 
is not so much the absence as the false direction of learning and 
research, Which waste themselves on subjects either beneath the 
notice, or above the comprehension, of man. In Spain and in 
It^ly, as in France and England, the learned few, five centuries 
ago, equally lost themselves in the mazes of Thomas Aquinas, and 
trod in the beaten track of Aristotle; while their lighter hours were 
amused with Latin quibbles and Leonine verses. But when, 
towards the year 1500, the human mind burst forth from its 
trammels, and the human intellect was stirred to its inmost depths 
— ^when, at nearly one and the same period^ printing was diffused, 
America discovered, and the errors of the Church of Rome re- 
formed, — ^then was a new and original impulse everywhere given 
to genius. And thus, in the.next generation, almost eyery people 
began to possess a separate and distinctive literature of its own. 
No where did there gather a brighter galaxy of genius than in Eng- 
land daring the era of Elizabeth : it Is by those great old writers 
that our language was raised and dignified; it is from that ^^ pure 
weU of English uhdefiled " that all successive generations will-draw 
with a quenchless thirst and in inexhaustible profusion. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century, most of our writers, 
trusting less, and having less reason to trust, their own inspirations, 
began to look abroad for models. The literature of .^ain was 
then eagerly sought and studied, and by its faults infected onrs. 
Had it been studied in a more dismminatihg spirit, our writers 
might have advantageously borrowed that r^uarkable nobility 
and loftiness of sentiment which pervades it, those romantic traces 
of Eastern poetry which yet linger in the land of the Moors. Thas 
that beautiful fable of the Loves of the Rose and Nightingale, first 
made known to us, I think, by Lady Mary Montagu, in a trans- 
lation of a Turkish ode (1), and since so often sung and so highly 
adorned by the muse of Byron (2), might have been found, two 
centuries ago, in the Spinish verse of Galderon (3). But the Eng- 
lish imitators rather preferred to fix on the fanciful conceits and 

(1) See her letter to l>ope, April 1. 1717. " Are que canto amo rosa." 

(3) The Giaour, Y. Si. The Bride of Abydos, Calderon, El Magico Prodigiow; 

conclusion, etc. n m^^gt remarkable performance ; I tbf nk, in «>u^ 

(8) "' Campo, sol.arroTo, rosa, respects, superior to Faust, 
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forced allegories — the agudezas (to use their own expression) of the 
Spaniards ; as when the same Calderou compares the san setting 
beneath light clouds to a golden corpse entombed in a silver mo- 
nument (1) ! Such wild shoots of fancy, which had also struck 
deep root in Italy, the wits of Charles the First laboured, and not 
without effect, to transplant among us. 

As under Charles the First the national taste was corrupted by 
the example of Spain, so was it under Charles the Second by the 
example of France. The King's youth had been paossed in that 
country : its literature, and his inclinations, equally pointed to 
gallantry ; and the gay wit of St. Eyremond and Gi'ammont 
sparkled at his Court. Nor was the nation ill prepared to receiyc 
them* The gloomy thraldom of the Puritans had weighed espe- 
cially upon our stage $ and the pressure once removed, it flew too 
high by the rebound. Thus it happened that a general licentious- 
ness began to prevail amongst authors, and that even the genius 
of Dry den cannot shield his plays from just reproach. Nay, it may 
he said of him, that he went far beyond his models. It is not so 
much any rapturous descriptions, (nr overflowings of ardent pas- 
sion, that we "find to condemn; but his. favourite heroes, his 
Woodallsand his Wildbloods, display alow, hard, ruflSanly coarse- 
ness— a taste for almost every thing base, which there is seldom 
any touch of generosity or kindness to redeem. A legion of other 
writers could emulate the coarseness, though not the wit, of a 
Dryden ; and as Liberty had just run riot, so did Gaiety then. 

The great writers of Queen Anne's reign, and of the succeeding, 
happily shunned these faults of the last century, whether derived 
from Spain or from France. We may still, indeed, here and there 
detect some conceits like Cowley's, some license like Rochester's; 
but these are few and rare : the current ran in the opposite direc- 
tion, and was no more to be turned by some exceptions, than, on 
the other hand, the sublime genius of Milton could guide or reform 
the taste of the preceding generation. Wit was now refined fronoi 
its alloy. Poetry was cleared of its redundancies. The rules both 
of prose and of the drama became better understood, and more 
strictly followed. It was sought to form, and not merely to flatter, 
the public taste : nor did genius, when well directed in its flights, 
soar less high. In English prose, it would be difiicult to equal, in 
their various departments, ^'^from lively to severe," the manner of 
Bolingbroke, Addison, Atterbury, and Chesterfield. Or who.has 
ever exceeded in their different styles and subjects the poetry of 
Pope, Swift, Gay, and Prior? By these^ and such as these, was 
our literature enriched and refined, and our language almost fi- 
nally formed. It was immediately after them that a genius not in- 



^1) ** Qnando el Sol cayendo yaya 
" A sepaltane en las ondas, 
*' Que entre obscuras niijws pardas 



** Al gran cadaver de oro 
" $on iQoiiQiQeDiQB de plata ! " 
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ferior to theirs compiled that celebrated Dictionary, which, first 
published in 1755, has eyer since been esteemed as the standard of 
the English tongue. Since that time new words or phrases have 
been but seldom attempted, and still more seldom receiyed and 
acknowledged. Yet, notwithstanding the adyantages that attend a 
fixed and final standard, I still hope that the door is not wholly 
closed against foreign words, as aliens, but that some of realyalue 
may be receiyed as denizens, and allowed to rank with the King's 
English. How adyantageously might not seyeral be chosen, es- 
pecially from the parent Gek'man stock ! Who would not wish, for 
example, that some writers of suflScient authority would adopt and 
make our own the Teutonic term fatherland, which not only ex- 
presses in one word a native country, but comprises the reason 
why we loye it ! — ^Bul let me return from this short digression. 

If then we compare as a body the literary men under Queen 
Anne and George the First, with those under the two Charleses^ 
we shall find ^ great and manifest improvement. If we compare 
fhem with the older writers of the era of Elizabeth, we shall I 
think pronounce them to hayc less loftiness and genius, but far 
more correctness. This judgment was once so uniyersally re- 
ceiyed, that it might almost be considered a truism, and was first 
called in question by that great and good man to whoni I haye just 
referred. Dr. Johnson, in his preface to Shakspeare, denies the 
superior correctness of later times, taking issue especially upon 
the unities of time and place in dramatic composition. The want 
of these unities, he argues, is no defect, nor then* attainment of any 
yalue; they are rules that *' arise evidently from false assump- 
tions." When Johnson wrote, those rules were so uniyersally ho- 
noured, and sanctioned by such high authorities, that he declares 
himself ^^ almost frighted at his own temerity, and ready to sink 
*' down in reyerehtial silence." So completely has the public judg- 
ment yecred round since his times, and so much has his own been 
adopted, that perhaps the same expressions might now be as appro- 
priate in yenturing to allege some reasons for the opposite opinion. 

In the first place, I would endeayour to clear away the objection 
so often urged, that a respect for these unities implies a coldness 
or distaste for Sbakspeare and our great old dramatists. Surely 
no such consequence can be fairly deduced. To maintain the ge- 
neral rule is quite compatible with the highest admiration for par- 
ticular exceptions. Let us admit that Shakspeare was most great, 
not only in spite of his irregularity, but eyen, sometimes, if you 
will, by and through his irregularity — should]we therefore proclaim 
urregularity as our future rule? Thus, in Dryden, we may admit 
that such incorrect rhymes as form and man — gone and soon (1), are 



(1) " Oar ihovRliUem sex Is caught by oatward 
form, 
' '* And empty noise, and loves itself in men.'" 



^"mmm'^m^' 



" Eacli has bis share of good, and wlien 'tis 

gone, 
" The guest, though hungry, cannot rise loo 
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combined in such beautiful couplets as to make us forget tfaeir in- 
correctness — nay, that without the incorrectness we might have 
lost the beauty. But does it follow that these rhymes should be 
allowed in all succeeding poets? In like manner, who that has be- 
held the Alhainbra in all its glories of gold and azure — with its forest 
of slender marble pillars, and its fretwork of high emblazoned walls 
— has notistood entranced before that happy deviation from all archi- 
tectural rules ? But does it follow that we should burn Vitruvius ? 
The argument of Dr. Johnson is, that no dramatic representation 
is ever mistaken for truth, and that, therefore, as the spectator 
does not really imagine himself at Alexandria in the first act, there 
is nothing to startle him at finding the second act transferred to 
Rome. For the same reason, he maintains that the second act may 
represent events that happened several years after the first. 
" The spectators," says Johnsop, "are always in tbeit senses, and 
'^ know from first to last that the stage is only a stage, and that the 
*' players are only players." But does not this argument, in fact, 
amount to this — that art is not perfect, and that therefore there 
should be no art at all ? Johnson himself, on another subject, has 
told us that ^'perfection is unattainable, but nearer and nearer 
'^approaches may.be made(l)." So, likewise, in the stage, the 
object is complete illusion — to draw the spectator as nearly as pos- 
sible into the idea that those are no feigned sorrows which he sees 
— that a real Iphigenia stands weeping before him — that a real Cato 
has pierced his heroic breast. The success, it is true, always falls 
short of this perfeclipn, but the nearer it is attained the more do 
we applaud. The more tears are drawn from the audience — the 
more they are induced, either by the genius of the poet or the skill 
of the player, to identify themselves with the characters upon the 
stage, and to feet for them as they would for real sufferers — the 
closer we attain this point, the closer do we come to the aim which 
is set before tis. Follow out the principle of Dr. Johnson, and you 
will find no reason left why costume should be rightly obserVed, 
why Iphigenia might not appear in a hoop and Gato in a frock coat ! 
If you are not to strive at illusion — we might argue on his own 
maxims — you need care only for the beauty of the poem and the merit 
of the recitation, and every thing tending only to the illusion, like 
dress, may be discarded. Or, how would the argument of Dr. John- 
son hold, if applied to any other of the fine arts ? A painter, in like 
manner, knows that the landscape or the portrait on his easel will 
never be mistaken for the real country or the real man, but he knows, 
also, that it is his business to make them as like as possible — {to 
bring us as nearly as he can to mistake them for the reality. 
Nor does any critic attempt to excuse glaring faults of proportion 
and perspective by saying, that it would, at all events, be impos- 

(t) Adferttoement to th« fourib edition of (M Englbh Dictionary. 
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sible to mistake the paintings for the object, and that therefore it 
was superfluous to kbour for illusion. 

Nay more, Johnson himself seems scarcely persuaded by his own 
arguments, for, in his Life of Rowe, he condemns that poet for 
the breach of a rule that can only be defended on the same prin- 
ciples as the unities. ^^ To change the scene, as is done by Rowe 
'^ in the middle of an act, is to add more acts to the play, since 
^^ an act is so much of the business as is transacted without inter- 
^^ mission." But why seek the illusion, in this single point, when 
you disclaim it in others? — So shifting and uncertain appears the 
ground, which this great critic, so seldom erroneous in his 
judgments, has on this subject assumed ! 

If, however, such a question were to be decided by authorities, 
instead of arguments, I might put into the scale against Johnson's 
opinion, and since his time, the three great names of Alficri, 
SchiUer, and Byron. None of these, so far as we can learn from 
their lives, had any peculiar fondness for rules and restraints. Yet 
of the rules of unity they saw the advantage so clearly, as to adhere 
to them most carefully. Schiller, indeed, in his earlier pieces 
(Die Rviuber especially), gave himself more license, but as his 
judgment matured, his regularity of design increased. 

But it is asked, why, if you can avoid it, impose any restraints, 
any barriers on genius ! — It is not considered that a great part of 
the beauty may arise from these very barriers. Like the embank- 
ments of a stream^ they contract the channel only to give greater 
depth and strength to tiie current. Thus, in like manner, rhymes 
are shackles on the poet. Nevertheless it is not pretended, that on 
aU sid>jects, and in all cases, blank verse is therefore preferable, 
to rhyme. Nay, even in blank verse the metre itself is a restraint* 
Those sons of freedom, however, who, instead ctf rhyme, have 
written blank verse or blanker prose, have not always proved the 
greatest favourites with posterity. In all these cases we are to 
consider not the degree of trouble to him who writes, but the degree 
of pleasure to those who read. 

It should also be remembered, that any large breach of the 
unities is usuaUy attended by some clumsiness in the announcement 
of it. This doei» not apply so much, if at aU, to slight deviations. 
Where the scenie i» transferred to a neighbouring spot, or to the 
next day, we seldom need any e:icplanation. But when the poet 
changes the scene from Alexandria to Rome, he must make his 
characters tell us that we are at Rome. When he leaps over some 
years, his characters must in like manner become chrondogists. 
Such news seldom comes naturally into the dialogue • it appears 
forced and constrained, and too often reminds us of that scene in 
the Critic, where the two officers at Tilbury Fort inform one another 
that Queen Elizabeth is their sovereign, and that the English hold 
the Protestant faith ! 
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It is said, however, and with great truth, that some cases will 
occur, in which you must relinquish beauties, unless you will 
break these rules. Here, however, as in all simQar cases, we 
must weigh one advantage against the other ; and whenever the 
beauties to be attained by a sacrifice of the unities are really suffi- 
cient to warrant that sacrifice, let no one doubt or Jbesitate to make 
it. Thus, in Joan of Arc, the nature of the story seems utterly to 
preclude the unities of either time or place. This was felt by 
Schiller ; and who that reads his noble tragedy will not rejoice 
that he has ventured to ^^ snatch a grace beyond the reach of art! " 
Thus again in Marino Faliero, the unity of place might have been 
stUl more strictly observed, had the Doge in the third act convened 
the conspirators in his palace, instead of going forth to meet them. 
But this would have lost us a splendid scene -, and the latter course 
was therefore wisely preferred by Lord Byron, as is told us by 
himself in his preface. In fact, as it appears to me, a small temp- 
tation may be sufficient to justify a writer for changing the scene 
to a short distance either of time or space. Then the illusion is 
but slightly disturbed, and soon restored ; and the audience not 
shocked by any breach of probability. In the Siege of Calais, for 
example, we not only forgive, but even expect, that the scene 
should pass sometimes without and sometimes within the wsdls. 
But where the action [is made to extend over several years, or se- 
veral hundred miles,— when, as in the Winter's Tale, we find a 
child not born in the first act, married in the fifth,— then I certainly 
think that the mind of the spectator recoils from the supposition, 
and that none but the very highest beauties of composition can 
redeem such an error of design. 

I think also that the cases are by no means numerous where any 
large departure from the unities is essential to the beauty of the 
play. Take the instance' of Otheljio. Had it been attempted to 
make that play regular, the first act must have been laid like the 
four others at Cyprus, and the events at Venice left to Othello or 
Desdemona to relate. But would this necessarily have been a 
blemish? In epic poems it is admitted as a beauty, that {{art of 
the story should be told by the hero, while the rest is left to the 
narration of the poet. The same variety is not without its charm 
in tragedy. If we imagine, not what we ourselves could do^ but 
what the genius of-aShakspeare could achieve, we shall perhaps in 
this and in like cases, form to ourselves an idea of what might 
have been, not below the works which actually exist. 

On the whole then, I would not forego any beauty of description, 
or developement of character for the sake of the unities. But 
where, without loss or detriment, it is possible to maintain them, 
I certainly think them an additional charm to the public, an addi- 
tional merit in the poet. I would advise a writer to seek them, 
not to sacrifice to them. It is on the same principle, that in ver- 
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sifying he should make eyecy attempt to Oad a perfect rhyme before 
he uses a defective one. But if he cannot find any of the former, 
I would rather beaF a faulty rhyme than lose a noble thought. 

In our own times, not merely has the depreciation of the unities 
gained ground, but the poets of the age of Anne have been cen- 
sured as carrying too far the smoothness and correctness of versifi- 
ication. Pope especially, as the foremost of this class, has been 
nibbled at by men whom, when alive, a single brandish of his pen 
would have silenced and struck down. He has been denied imagN 
nation, variety, true poetic genius, and allowed scarce any thing 
beyond the talent of harmonious numbers ! But his defence has 
been promptly undertaken by gifted hands, and conducted in a 
manner worthy of himself and of them. Mr. Thomas Campbell 
has, with generous spirit and admirable sense, vindicated our 
British Horace (1). Lord Byron pointedly observes, that Pope id 
the only poet whose very faultlessness has been urged as his re- 
proach, and that he is only blamed as Aristides was banished, 
because the world are weary of hearing him called the Just. 
Nay, so eager was Byron to do justice to. his predecessor, that he 
became unjust to himself -. he compares the poetry of the last 
century to the Parthenon , and that of hii§ own times to a Turkish 
mosque, and boasts, that though he had assisted in rearing the 
gaudy and fantastic edifice, he had ever refrained from defacing 
and despoiling the monuments of a purer taste (2). 

The real truth seems to be, that Pope's was not the highest class 
of poetry, but that in the second class he deserves to hold the*very 
highest rank. It ,may be also observed, that this class, though 
inferior in the scale of merit, is perhaps more generally and per- 
manently pleasing thgn any other. Milton was undoubtedly a far 
greater poet than Pope ; vet Paradise Lost too often remains praised 
but unread upon the shelr, while the Moral Essays are turned over 
by a thousand eager hands. I am far from saying that this is a right 
taste ; but I do say that it is, and I believe ever will be, the taste 
of the larger number of readers. When Pope is blamed for 
wanting the highest poetic flights, we should remember that such 
flights did not accord ^ith the subjects he had chosen, and that 
sublimity misplaced would only become ridiculous. Still less 
should he be condemned, as appears his frequent fate, only be- 
cause his imitators, for the following fifty years, were for the most 
part tasteless and insipid copyists of his harmony without his 
sense; or, to adopt his own expression^ ^' word-catchers that live 
**on syllables" — who wrote, in very even-balanced numbers, 
very chilling love-verses and very innocent satired! AU this is 
true, yet all this reflects no discredit upon Pope. It is the fate of 
all greUt writers to produce many wretched imitations, and to 

(1) Emy on EnglUk Poetry, pp. leo-MS. od. 1819. (s) Lettor on (he BeT. W. ^owies. 
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become the model of all the aspiring dunces of their day. How 
many ponderous epics have come forth still-born from the press 
in imitation of Milton. In our own time, what fooleries have been 
perpetrated, with Byron for their model ! What shoals of would- 
be Laras and Harolds ! How many an accomplished young lady, 
with a richly bound album, has thought it fashionable to describe 
herself in it as plunged in the lowest depths of despair and hatred 
to mankind; as one ^^ who dreads the darkness, and yet loathes 
'* the light" — ^who claims the " brotherhood of Cain "—whose 
hours are ^^ all tortured into ages! " But do all these mincing 
dainty miseries recoil against the illustrious source of them, and 
tarnish his great poetic name ? And why then is Pope alone to be 
held responsible for the faults and follies of his copyists? 

The writers of the age of Anne, by descending from the highest 
but less popular flights of poetry, and by refining the licentiousness 
which had heretofore prevailed, greatly extended and enlarged the 
Celd of literature. The number of readers grew more and more 
considerable. Books were no longer confined either to the stu- 
dious or to the dissolute. Education and reflection spread by de- 
grees throughout -all classes ^ and though several other causes con- 
curred to this end, the new style in literature was, perhaps, the 
foremost To women, especially, the change was of Importance ^ 
there had hitherto been few books for their suitable amusement, 
and scarcely any medium between pedantry and ignorance. 
Amongst the ladies who lived in the time of Pope, nay even in his 
society, we fiad a want of that common information, which is 
seldom acquired but in youth, and which, beyond doubt, their 
daughters afterwards possessed. Thus^ to give one instance, 
Mrs. Caesar, whose husband was member (ff Parliament for Hert- 
ford, and had filled offices under Harle^, and who was herself a 
correspondent of Swift, could not spell English ; and was so far 
from considering this deficiency as a matter of shame, that she 
treats it as a subject of jest. /She admits that her spelling is bad, 
but boasts that her style is terse ; and quotes a saying of Pope, that 
he sometimes finds too many letters in her words, but never too 
many words in her letters (1 ) ! In the next generation, I apprehend, 
many might have mis-spelt, but would have blushed at it; in the 
next again, nearly all would have spelt rightly. At the present 
time, perhaps, some persons might fear that we are passing over 
into the opposite extreme, and that, so far from mis-spelling, a 
young lady would now be more likely to indite a learned Essay on 
Orthography. 

There is another praise to which the age of Anne seems justly 
entitled ; it awakened public allcnrioa to the age of Elizabeth. Our 
noble English ballads had remained f()rgotten, until Addison quoted 
and applauded Chevy Chace (I). Thus also the Fairy Queen was pro- 

(1) Ur». CeMr to SiTia, Augiut e. 1732. (i) Spectator , Noi. 70. and ik. * 
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claimed, and at length acknowledged as ^'a great land-mark of onr 
poetry (i ) ." Thus the great old dramatists once more resumed their 
reign, having in thiscentury fir^texcitedpraise from eminentmen as 
readers, and next again attracted applauding thousand son the stage. 
During the reigns of William, of Anne, and of George the First, 
till 1721, when Walpole became Prime Minister, the Whigs and 
Tories vied with each other in the encouragement of learned and 
literary men. Whenever a writer showed signs of genius, either 
party to which his principles might incline him was eager to hail 
him as a friend. The most distinguished society, and the most fa- 
vourable opportunities, were thrown open to him. Places and 
pensions were showered down in lavish profusion ; those who 
wished only to pursue their studies had the means afforded them 
for learned leisure, while more ambitious spirits were pushed 
forward in Parliament or in diplomacy. In short, though the 
sovereign was never an Augustus, almost every minister was 
a Maecenas. Newton became Master of the Mint ; Locke was a 
Commissioner of Appeals ; Steele was a Commissioner of Stamps ; 
Stepney, Prior, and Gay, were employed in lucrative and im- 
portant embassies. It was a slight piece of humour at his outset 
and as his introduction — the *'City and Country Mouse" — that 
b.^oiight forth a mountain of honours to Montagu, afterwards Earl 
of Halifax, and Fffst Lord of the Treasury. When Parnell first 
came to Court, Lord Treasurer Oxford passed through the crowd 
of nobles, leaving them all unnoticed, to greet and welcome the 
poet. *' I value myself," says Swift, *' upon making the ministry 
" desire to be acquainted with Parnell, and not Parnell with the 
" mmistry (2)." Swift himself became Dean of St. Patrick's, and 
but for the Queen's dislike would have been Bishop of Hereford. 
Pope, as a Roman Catholic, was debarred from all places of honour 
or emolument, yet secretary Craggs offered him a pension of 300/. 
a year not to be known by the public, and to be paid from the Secret 
Service Money (3). In 1714 General Stanhope carried a bill, 
providing a most liberal reward for the discovery of the longi- 
tude (4). Addison became Secretary of State. Tickell was Secre- 
tary in Ireland. Several rich sinecures were bestowed on Congreve 
and Rowe, on Hughes and Ambrose Philips (5). 

Looking to those times, and comparing them with ours, we shall 
find that this system of munificent patronage has never been re- 
vived. Its place has, however, in some degree, been supplied by 
the large increase of readers, and the higher price of books, and 
consequently the far superior value of literary labour. A popular 

(1) This was the expression of Pope. (Spenco, moch when I read il over abonl a year or two 

p. 171.) He satd, on another occasion :— " There ago." (Ibid. p. 296.) 

•; .. «,o;.U.U« U. Sp.««r ««. p.««, one « « '^'.I^ri^lT^."- ""■ 

*• Strongly In one's old age it did in one's youth. ' commons' Journals, vol. ivli. p. 686, etc. 

♦* I read the Fafry Queen when I was about twelve, ^^n gge ^ similar enumeration, and some Inge 

" with inftnite delight, and 1 think it gave me as nious observations, Edln. Kevlew, No. cvli. p. 81. 
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writer may now receive a liberal incoaie from^ the sale of his 
works, and, according to the common phrase, needs no other pa- 
tron than the pablic. It is often boasted, that the latter state of 
. things far exceeds the former in independence j yet, however plau- 
' sible this assertion, it is not altogether confirmed by a closer 
survey. I cannot find that the objects of such splendid patronage 
were at all humbled by receiving it, or considered themselves in 
the slightest degree as political or private bondsmen. I cannot 
find that Swift or Prior, for example, mixed with the great on any 
other footing than that of equal familiarity and friendship, or paid 
any submissive homage to Lord Treasurer Oxford or Secretary St. 
John. In Bolingbroke's Correspondence we may still read the pri- 
vate notes of Matt to Harry and of Harry to Matt j and could not 
easily distinguish from them which was the minister and which the 
poet. The old system of patronage in literature was, I conceive, 
like the old system of patronage in Parliament. Some powerful 
nobleman, with large burgage tenure^s in his hands, was enabled to 
place in the House of Commons any young man of like principles 
and of promising abilities. That system, whether for good or for 
evil, endured till the Reform Bill of 1832. But whalevOT diffe- 
rence of opinion may exist concerning it, there is one point which 
will be admitted by all those who have observed its inward work- 
ings — although we often hear the contrary roared forth by those 
who never saw it nearer than from the Strangers' Gallery — that a 
man brought into Parliament from his talents felt no humiliating 
dependence on him by whose interest he was elected — no such de- 
pendence, for example, as would be imposed among gentlemen by 
what seems a far less favour, a gift of fifty pounds. The two 
parties met on equal terms of friendship. It was thought as de- 
sirable for the one that his principles should be ably supported, as 
for the other that he should sit in the House of Commons. Thus, 
likewise, in literary patronage, when Oxford made Swift a Dean, 
or Bolingbroke made Prior an Ambassador, it was considered no. 
badge of dependence or painful iDferiority. It wai^, of course, de- 
sirable for Swift to rise in the Church, and for Prior to rise in the 
State ; but it was also desirable for the administration to secure 
the assistance of an eloquent writer, and of a skilful diplomatist. 

It may, moreover, be observed that literary profits do not in all 
respects supply the place of literary patronage. First, there kre 
several studies— such as many branches of science or antiquities — 
which are highly deserving of encouragement, but not generally 
popular, and therefore not productive of emolument. In these cases 
the liberality of the Government might sometimes usefully atone 
for the indifference of the public. But even with the most popu- 
lar authors, the necessity of looking' to their literary labours for 
their daily bread, has not unfrequendy an unfavourable effect upon 
the former. Jt may compel, or at least induce, them to over-write 
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theofiselves ; to pour forth hasty and immature productions; to keep 
at all hazards their names before the public. How seldom can 
they admit intervals of leisure/or allow their minds to lie fallow 
for a season, in order to bear hereafter a larger and a better har- 
vest ! In like manner, they must minister to the taste of the public^ * 
whatever thiat taste may be^ and sometimes have to sacrifice their 
own ideas of beauty, and aspirations of fame. These are undoubted 
evils, not merely to them, but to us ; and as undoubtedly are they 
guarded against whenever a fixed and competent provision can be 
granted to genius. I am therefore clearly of opinion , that any 
Minister who might have the noble ambition to become the patron 
of literary men, would still find a large field open to his munifi- 
cence; that his intercourse with them on the footing of equal 
friendship would be a deserved distinction to them, and a liberal 
recreation to himself ; that his favours might be employed with 
great advantage, and received with perfect independence. 

In 1721, however, there were no resources in the public. The 
number of readers was so limited, that the most incessant labour 
was seldom suflicient to gain a decent maintenance for writers. 
It was therefore with a bitter pang that they saw Sir Robert Wal- 
pole suddenly turn aside from the example of his predecessors, and 
resolutely shut the door of patronage in the face of genius. The 
twenty years of his administration were to them a bleak and barren 
winter. Looking as he did solely to the House of Commons and to 
the €!ourty and measuring the value of every thing by Parliamen- 
tary votes or Royal smiles, he despised a literature which the King 
despised , and which had no influence upon the Legislature. Books, 
be seems to have thought, were fit only for idle and useless men. 
The writers of books, therefore, he left to dig, to beg, or to starve. 
It is truly painful to read of the wretched privations, and still 
more wretched shifts, to which men of such abilities as Savage 
were exposed. Their books, their linen, were most frequently in 
pawn. To obtain a good meal was a rare and diflScult achieve- 
ment. They were sometimes reduced, for want of house-room, to 
wander all night about the streets. They had to sleep on a. bulk 
in summer, and in winter amidst the ashes of a glass-house. ^^ In 
^' this manner,'' says Johnson, *^ were passed those days and those 
^^ nights which nature had enabled them to have employed in ele- 
^^ vated speculations, useful studies, or pleasing conversation. On 
'^ abulk,inaceUar,or in a glass-house, among thieves and beggars, 
** was to be found the author of ' The Wanderer;' the man of 
*^ exalted sentiments, extensive views, and curious observations ; 
*' the man whose remarks on life might have assisted the statesman, 
^^ and whose ideas of virtue might have enlightened the mor- 
^' alist (1)." Johnson, who has commemorated these calamities, 
himself for many years had shared them. With Savage he had 

(1) JohniOD'B Life orsava^. See also Chalmers'* Life of Boyie. 
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rambled houseless in the streets, with Savage he had strutted 
against the pangs of cold and hunger. 'Nor was this suffering all. 
Whenever it was relieved by a sudden supply of money, there 
commonly ensued a scene of the wildest riot and profusion. There 
was a constant alternation between beggary and extravagance. 
The half-starved poet rushed with his only guinea to the tavern, 
to enjoy one night of splendid luxury , while his i^iirt was still in 
pawn, and his cravat of paper ^ thus Qie subsistence for a thrifty 
week was lavished at a single revel $ aind as poverty had first pro- 
duced dissipation, so did dissipation prolong and perpetuate poverty. 
Such, according to the testimony even of their friends, was the life 
of Savage and of Boyse. 

It may easily be supposed that the Minister who dried up the 
stream of patronage would be no favourite with its formc^r 
objects. Almost every writer of any name, either from principle 
or resentment, joined the ranks of Opposition, and were marshalled 
to the onset by the superior genius of Bolingbroke and Pulteney. 
The motives and measures of Sir Robert were attacked without 
moderation, and misrepresented without shame; and, in estimating 
the character of that Minister, we should, therefore, never fail to 
allow largely for calumnious* falsehoods. Nay more, it is remark- 
able, and highly to the honour of Walpole, that those very 
measures against which the loudest clangours were raised, and 
which were selected by his adversaries as the special ground of 
their invective — such as Wood's Halfpence in Ireland, the Malt Tax 
in Scotland, and the Excise Bill in England, — when rightly and 
calmly examined, appear not only free from blame, but worthy of 
praise. But, even in making such great deductions from the 
exaggerations of a party press, we must condemn Walpole for 
neglecting and slighting its power. He did not see the danger in 
time, nor provide his remedy with skill. /'No man, ''says a 
contemporary, " ever set the press to work with so little judgment 
'^ as he did. He looked upon writing to be a mechanical kind of 
'^ business -, and he took up with the first pen that he could find in 
'' public offices, or whom he could oblige by private liberality (1). " 
He hired his authors as he would his ditchers, holding no personal 
communication with them, but placing them, in general, under the 
guidance of Paxton, solicitor to the Treasury, or of other Minis- 
terial subalterns I persons who in general may be observed to have 
more ignorance of and contempt for literature, than any other class 
of gcntlenaen. How could Walpole have expected much popular 
effect from such mercenary drudges as his party writers? Were 
these the men to stem the eloquence of Bolingbroke, or retort the 
irony of Swift? Some pamphlets of considerable power were, 
indeed, contributed in defence of the administration by Lord 

L. ' (1) Tlndal's HUt, Tol. TlU. p. 16. 
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Hervey and Sir William Yonge j but, with a few exceptions, it 
may be said that all the talent and ingenuity were with the Opposi- 
tion writers, and that the public mind was gradually an^ imper- 
ceptibly won oyer to their sentiments. The change was slow, but 
complete and universal ; and thus Sir Robert Walpole's neglect of 
the public press may be classed amongst the foremost causes of his 
, unpopularity and fall. 

Queen Caroline, on the contrary, often wished to befriend learned 
and literary men ,* but, being thwarted in that respect both by the 
King and by the Minister, her wishes were seldom effectual^ ex- 
cept in cases of church patronage. However, as her natural 
sweetness of temper made her unwilling to send anyone discon- 
tented from her presence, she appears sometimes to have given 
promises, or at least raised expectations, that were not afterwards 
fulfilled. Swift, especially, conceived that he had the strongest 
reason to complain of her and Lady Suffolk ; but his accusations 
are, as usual, clouded with spleen and satire. He was pining in 
his Irish Deanery, to which neither the dignity of his station, nor 
the flattery of his dependants, could evei" reconcile him. Every 
letter from his friends in England recaUed a brighter scene, and 
kindled his dormant regret. '' After all, " he writes to Gay, " this 
** hum-drum way of life might be passable enough, if you would 
'* let me alone. I shall not be able to relish my wine, my parsons, 
'' my horses, nor my gardens for three months, until the spirit you 
'' have raised shall be dispossessed (1). " In 1726, he, for the first 
time since the death of Queen Anne, made a visit to England, 
apparently not unwilling to tender or accept overtures of recon- 
ciliation with the Court. He found Pope and Gay intimate with 
Lady Suffolk; he speedily became the friend of their friend; and 
this was a channel of cotnmunication with her mistress, then 
Princess of Wales. Yet Swift declares that, when the Princess 
wished to see him, she sent '^ at least nine times '' before he would 
obey her summons. When at length he did come, she received 
him very graciously. He began the conversation by telling her, 
that he was informed Her Royal Highness loved to see odd persons ; 
and that, having sent for a wild boy from Germany, she had a 
curiosity tosee a wild Dean from Ireland (2). His powers of wit fully 
atoned for his want of courtly manners ;' and, during the few months 
of his stay, he became no unfrequeiit visitor at Leicester House. 

With Walpole also^ the Dean, by means of Lord Peterborough, 
obtained an interview, on the plea of laying before him the real 
stateof Ireland (3). The Minister received him with civility, heard 
him with attention, and asked him to dinner at Chelsea. But, if 
Swift expected any offers to be made for his advancement, or even 

(1) Letter of Janaary 8. 17S3. pbenomenon. See a note to Swift's Works, rol. 

(S) Swift to Lady E. Germaine, January 8. 17SS. xtil. p. 197. 

The " wild boy from Germany " was found in.tlie <8) Swift to Lord Peterborongh, April M. |7W, 
-^oodt of ifoaoTor, in ITM, «n4 oofitUered a creat 
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any wish to be expressed for bis support, he was wholly disappointed^ 
Walpole, with bis usual disregard of literary eminence, took no 
pains to conciliate this most powerful writer, and appears to have 
treated him exactly as he would any other Dean from Ireland. No 
wonder that Swift thought bis great abilities misunderstood and 
slighted. He writes to Lady Suflfolk, *' Pray tell Sir Robert Wal- 
^^ pole that if he does not use me better next summer than he did 
" last, I will study revenge, and it shall be vengeance ecclesias- 
" TiQUE (1) ; " — and he kept his word I 

His second, and, as it proved, his last journey to England, early 
next year, was heralded by the publication of his Gulliver's Travels; 
the most admirable satire ever conveyed in a narrative , and the 
most plausible disguise that fiction ever bore. So well is the style 
of the old English navigators copied^— so much does there seem of 
their honest simplicity and plain common sense-^so consistent is 
every part o/the story — so natural all the events after the first 
improbability, — that the fable, even in its wildest flights, never 
loses an air of real truth. " I lent the book," says Arbuthnot, " to 
^^ an old gentleman, who went immediately to his map to search 
" for Lilliput (2)." In Ireland, one Bishop sagely observed, that 
for his part he hardly believed a word of it (3) ! 

We may also observe in these Travels, as the especial talent of 
Swift, his manner of implying or assuming as certain the charge he 
wishes (o convey. To give only one instance-* — " In Lilliput the 
" style of writing is very peculiar, being neither from the left to 
" the right, like the Europeans ; nor from the right to the left, like 
^^ the Arabians ; nor from up to down, like the Chinese ; but aslant 
'' from one corner of the paper to the other, like ladies in England !'* 

At the time of the publication, also, many strokes of satire, now 
no longer applicable, and therefore scarcely perceived, gave in- 
finite delight. In the following passage, for example, he doubtless 
had in view the proceedings against Atterbnry and Layer, and 
some of the Royal Speeches at that period : — '^ It was a custom in 
^^ LiUiput, that, after the Court had decreed any cruel execution, 
"the Emperor always made a speech to his whole Council, express- 
" ing his great lenity and tenderness, as qualities known and ex- 
'^ pressed by all the world. This speech was immediately published 
'' throughout the kingdom ; nor did any thing terrify the people so 
" much as these encomiums on His Majesty's mercy; because it 
" was observed, that the more these praises were enlarged and 
" insisted on, the more inhuman was the punishment^ and the suf- 
" ferer more innocent! " 

Yet, though Gulliver thus abounds with satire upon Courts, he 
became a great favourite at the little Court of the Princess of Wales. 



(1) Letter of February i . I7f7. (I) SwITt to Pope, MoTember 17. ITM. 

(t) Utter to Swin, NoTember 6. 1728. 
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Lady Suffolk and the Princess herself eagerly read the book , and 
warmly welcomed the author. Her Royal Highness graciously 
accepted from him a present of some Irish silks for herself and the 
young Princesses, and promised him in return some medals, which, 
however, were at first delayed, and afterwards forgotten. Such 
little neglect is not very uncommon in private life, and does not 
seem to call for any very extraordinary indignation. But by Swift 
it was most bitterly resented : he has recorded it again and again 
both in prose and verse ; and almost to the close of his life we find 
him complaining of the forgotten medals and unrequited silks ! 
He might have known that in those times few things were less 
remembered than presents to Princes. A popular German writer 
tells us that, having once offered a costly picture to his sovereign, 
he was honoured with a warm embrace, and his picture with one 
of the best places in the gallery. But only a year afterwards he 
stood by, when his Highness showed the picture to a foreign mi* 
nister, and said, ^^ It is really a fine piece, and I rather think that 
'' I bought it cheap (1).'' 

From the manner in which Swift always harps upon his petty 
grievance of the medals, we may conclude that he had no greater 
to urge against the Court. On the death of George the First, he 
kissed their new Majesty's hands, and for some time buoyed him- 
self with expectations (2) ; but finding, to his mortification, Wal- 
pole confirmed in power, and more hostile than ever, he returned 
to Ireland ; yet he did not, for some years, relinquish his friendly 
correspondence with Lady Suffolk ; until at length losing all hope, 
and with hope all patience, he renounced her as false and faithless; 
declaring that ^' Bob, the poet's foe, " possessed her ear ; and from 
that time also he began to make the Queen the object of some of 
his sharpest satirical attacks (3). 

The resentment of Gay against the Queen had still less founda- 
tion. He had paid her assiduous court as Princess; and, a few 
weeks after coming to the throne, she said to Lady Suffolk, in allu- 
sion to one of Gay's Fables, that she would now take up the Hare 
with many Friends (4). Accordingly she obtained for him the 
appointment of Gentleman Usher to one of the Princesses, a child 
about two years old. It was, in fact, an honourable sinecure, 
affording a provision for his wants , at the same time with leisure 
for his pen. An easy place of 200^. a year was surely no con- 
temptible offer to one who had begun life as apprentice to a silk 
mercer, and who was now a thoughtless man of genius, without 
any knowledge of aflairs. Yet Gay was persuaded by some oificious 
friends, not merely to decline the offer, but to resent it as an insult. 
Soon afterwards he joined the Opposition, and declared his quarrel 

(1) See Knigge, Umgang mlt Ueiuoh«n, Tol. iii. (3) See especially the DlreotloiM for writing a 
p. 10. ed. 18iS. Birth-day Ode, and the Poem on his own death. 

(1) Tu Dr. Sheridan, Jane tk. 17S7. (4) SwUt to Lady E. Germaine, January 8. 17S3. 
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by the production of the Beggar's Opera, teeming with satirical 
strokes against the Court and Government. The nanie of Bob 
Booty, for example, always raised a laugh, being understood as 
levcUed at Sir Robert Walpole. The flrst idea of this play appears 
to have sprung from a suggestion of Swift (1 ) ; but the praise of its 
execution belongs entirely to Gay. Its brilliant success (it was 
acted for sixty-three nights without intermission) may be ascribed, 
in some degree, like that of Cato under Queen Anne, to party zeal : 
yet the pleasure with which it is still seen upon the stage is a proof 
of its real merit. 

It must be owned, however, that the attacks of Gay and other 
dramatic authors at this time far outstepped the bounds that any 
Government could sanction. Not only did the measures of Wal- 
pole stand exposed to every kind of misrepresentation and malig- 
nity, but his person was brought on the stage, and his character 
made the sport of the players. The sequel which Gay wrote to 
the Beggar's Opera, under the name of Polly, went as far beyond 
it in violence as it fell short of it in talent ; and the Lord Chamber- 
lain exerted his almost dormant privilege to forbid it (2). Gay 
was more than recompensed for this disappointment, through a 
subscription so liberally filled by the Opposition as to gain him 
nearly 1200/., while the Beggar's Opera had only brought 400/. ; 
so that, as Johnson observes, ^' what he called oppression ended in 
^^ profit (3)." Other writers, having no such reputation as his to 
hazard, were restrained by no regard to it. Scurrilous persona- 
lities, low buffoonery, and undisguised sedition took possession 
of the stage, and the licentiousness of morals under Charles the 
Second was now exchanged for the licentiousness of liberty. The 
necessity of some curb to these excesses became evident to all par- 
ties. In 1735, Sir John Barnard brought in a Bill to restrain the 
number of playhouses, and regulate the stage; nor did there ap- 
pear at first a single dissenting voice; but on Walpole attempting 
to introduce a clause to enlarge the power of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, Barnard declared that he thought that power too great 
already, and the Bill was dropped. 

In 1737, however^ another occasion offered for Walpole to effect 
his object. A farce, called the Golden Rump, abounding in sedi- 
tion and blasphemy, was brought to him in manuscript, with the 
hope that he might give a considerable sum. to purchase and sup- 
press it. Walpole paid the money, but immediately proceeded to 
extract the most objectionable passages, which he laid before se- 
veral members of both parlies, asking them, whether such a system 
should be suffered to continue. Being promised their support, he 
brought in his famous Playhouse Bill, under the form of an Amend- 

(1) SpeoM's Anecdotes, p. 159. and Polly In 17M. Baker*s Blographla Dramatiea. 

(1) Tbe Begfar'a Opera flnt appeared In 17t8, toI. 1. p. 186. 

(S) Lire of Gay. See alfo Spence's Anecdotes, p. 114. 
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ment lo the Vagrant Act. It declared, that any actor, without a 
legal settlement, or a license from the Lord Chamberlain, should 
be deemed a rogae and vagabond. To the Lord Chamberlain it 
gave legal power, instead of customary privilege ; authorising him 
to prohibit the representation of any drama at his discretion, and 
compelling all authors lo send copies of their plays fourteen days 
before they were acted, under forfeiture of 50^ and of the license 
of the House. Moreover, it restrained (he number of playhouses, 
by enjoining that no person should have authority to act^ except 
within the liberties of Westminster, and where the King should 
reside. This last clause appears to have been Sir John Barnard's 
first proposal (1). 

The bill passed rapidly, and, as it would seem, without any di- 
vision, through both Houses, but not without some very strong 
opposition, especially a celebrated speech from Lord Chesterfield. 
All parties agree in representing this effort of his oratory as one 
of the most brilliant ever yet heard in Parliament. It contains 
many eloquent predictions, that, should the Bill be enacted, the 
ruin of liberty and the introduction of despotism must inevitably 
follow. Yet even Chesterfield owns that he has ^^ observed of late 
^^ a remarkable licentiousness in the stage. In one play, very late- 
^My acted (l^asquin), the author thought fit to represent the three 
'^ great professions, religion, physic, and law, as inconsistent with 
^^ common sense; in another (King Charles the First), a most tra- 
^^ gical story was brought upon the stage, — a catastrophe too re- 
'^ cent, too melancholy, and of too solemn a nature, to be heard of 
^^ any where but from the pulpit. How these pieces came to pass 
'^ unpunished, I do not know; if I am rightly informed, it was not 
^^ for want of law, but for want of prosecution, without which no 
^^ law can be made effectual. But, if there was any neglect in 
'^ this case, I am convinced it was not with a design to prepare 
^^ the minds of the people, and to make them think a new law 
" necessary ! " 

Such an insinuation could not fail to have weight out of doors ; 
and still more adapted to popular effect was the name he gives the 
proposed licensing department, as ^^a new Excise Office!" But 
the following plausible arguments might have misled superior 
understandings : — " The Bill, my Lords, at first view, may seem 
^^ to be designed only against the stage ; but to me it plainly ap- 
^^ pears to point somewhere else. It is an arrow that does but 
^' glance upon the stage *. the mortal wound seems designed against 
'^ the liberty of the press. By this Bill you prevent a play's being 
^^ acted, but you do not prevent its being printed. Therefore, if 
^^ a license should be refused for its being acted, We may depend 
^' upon it the play will be printed. It will be printed and pub- 

(1) See Coxe'9 Walpole, rol L p. 616. Tindari Hist. toI. ftti. p. 8S0.; aod Baker'* Biographia 
Dramatica, laUrodactloD, p. xUi. 
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^^ lishcdy my Lonby with the refusal, in capital letters, upon the 
^^ titlepage. People are always fond of what is forbidden. Libri 
*^ pROHiBfTi are, in all countries, diligently and generally sought 
^' after. It will be much easier to procure a refusal than it ever 
*' was to procure a good house or a good sale ; therefore we may 
^^ expect that plays will be wrote on purpose to have a refusal : this 
^^ will certainly procure a good house or a good sale. Thus will 
^^ satires be spread and dispersed through the whole nation ; and 
'^ thus every man in the kingdom tnay, and probably will, read for 
^^ sixpence what a few only could have seen acted, and that not 
'^ under theexpense of half a crown. Weshall then be told. What ! 
*' will you allow an infamous libel to be printed and dispersed, 
^' which you would not allow to be acted? ... If we agree to the 
^^ Bill now before us, we must^ perhaps, next session agree to a 
^^ Bill for preventing any plays being printed without a license. 
** Then satires will be wrote by way of novels, secret histories, 
^^ dialogues, or under some such title ; and thereupon we shall be 
^^ toldy What! will you allow an infamous libel to be printed and 
*' ' dispersed, only because it does not bear the title of a play ? Thus, 
^' my I/nrds, from the precedent now before us, we shall be in- 
^' duced, nay, we can find no reason for refusing, to lay the press 
^^ under a general license, and then we may bid adieu to the liber- 
"ties of Great Britain." 

Yet, however ingenious this reaisoning, it has been refuted by 
that greatest of all controversialists — ^Tlme. The Bill has passed, 
and a hundred years have rolled away ; yet still we are not a people 
of slaves. The liberty of the press stands more firmly than ever. 
The stage has lost its disgraceful personalities, not its salutary sa- 
tire. No genius has been checked, no freedom violated, and the 
powers of the Lord Chamberlain's department have been exercised 
with less reference to party than almost any other in the state. It 
sounds well, to say that an honest Government need not fear in- 
vective, and that a wicked Government ought not to be screened 
fh)m it ; yet experience shows that no merit can escape detraction ; 
that scofls, not arguments, are the weapons of the stage ; that a 
k>wer and less reflecting class is there addressed than through the 
press; and that, even without reference to ministers, some pre- 
caution is required to guard religion from profaneness, and RoyaKy 
from insult. It is probable, therefore, that no future Legislature 
will be induced to forego this necessary control, and that, although 
any abuse or mal-administration of the power should be jealously 
watched, the power itself should be as eagerly protected. 

END OF VOLCME I. Mf 
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